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PKEPACE, 


iLnioiS'C? tlie various departments of Tlieologj, one of the most 
iiiiportaiitj yet one of the least cultivated in our GhurcheSj is that 
of Ecclesiastical History, The History of the Church presents the 
life of the Church ; its development, growth^ and limitations ; the 
watchful care of its Head, and the insidious attacks of its enemies. 
Many a pleasant delusion and long-cherished prejudice will indeed 
be swept away hj an impartial examination of the facts recorded ; 
but all the more clearly will it appear that the promised presence 
of the Saviour with His Church has never failed, nor His truth 
been allowed to perish. In many respects, the introduction of the 
Gospel has been a sending of the sword upon the earth,” and the 
History of the Church a continual struggle. Iso sooner had early 
controversies l^een settled and the Church attained external and 
internal peace, than a new and more protracted contest arose. But 
the Reformatory and anti-Eomish movement, which may be said 
to have commenced with the reign of Charlemagne and the esta- 
blisliment of Christianity among the Germanic tribes, continued 
both within and without the Church — in the one case, with the 
admixture of much superstition, in the other, with that of much 
error— till, widening as it proceeded, it issued in the glorious Refor- 
mation of the sixteenth century. , To make oneself acquainted with 
all this; to w-atcli the fulfilment of so many promises: to trace 
Dogmatics, if not to its source, yet along its course ; to study the 
internal life of the Church, and to become familiar with the out- 
ward events which affected it, is surely one of the most important 
and interesting pursuits. The thoughtful student will learn the 
History of the Church neither according to transient events, nor 
according to mere controversies, nor according to artificial divi- 
sions ; he will observe the internal connection of events and their 
gradual unfolding, and trace in them the operation of causes long 
existent, and the gracious interposition of Him who directs th& 
course of His Church. . / 
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PliEFACS. 

Littkj it is believed^ requires to be said eitlier b)" way of intro- 
duction to, or apology for, tlie appearance of the present TOiiiine^ 
wliicii carries the iiarratiTe to the ■Eeformatioii, In another volume 
it is proposed to' continue this ' history clown to oiir clays. But in 
order to adapt .the work toVthe wants 'of, 'British reiiderSj it will be 
necessary for the Editoiy ' while ■■follow'ing 'Professor Kurtz in his 
accurate researches on the German Reformation^ to detail with the 
same care and fulness the History of the Cakhiistia Ch^freltes, The 
want of a iiiainial like the presen tj at once so coiiiprelieosive as 
to serve for refereiiccj and so condensed as to form a suitable text- 
book for stiidentSj has been long and increasingly felt* On a 
comparison of various works of this kinclj that b}* Professor Kurtz 
has appeared to the Editor best adapted for reprocliictioii in 
English. It has been sought to make the Translation faithful 
without being slavisb. . Throughonty the book has been anew 
and carefully compared with 'Standard -works on the subject in 
English and German, Where neeessarjy slight modifications 
have been niadej and expressions altered or omitted^ when Dr 
Kurtz's Lutheran predilections have led him beyond the limits 
of strict historical evidence.. Such' alterations^, liowei^ei-y are not 
material ; they have been requisite ' only in few instances^ and 
do not in any case change the character of the book. The 
Literature of the subject -has also ■■ undergone careful revision^ and 
been to a considerable extent supplemented. The Editor alone is 
responsible for the following q^ortions of the voliiine — the Life 
of Wyclifie, the Theology of Wyclifej the Lollards, the Sketch of 
the System of Hus, the Bohemian Brethren, and HiimanisiTi in 
England and Scotland. . ' • ' ■ 

Though involving not a little labour and research, it has proved 
to the Editor indeed a work of love. The volume is now 'presented 
to the Public, in the fervent hope that, by the Divine blessing, it 
may promote the study of , Ecclesiastical History, prove useful to 
those for “whom it is primarily designed, and acceptable to the 
Church generally. 

ALFEED IDEESHEBI. 

Ou > Aberdeen, 22,1860. 
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■..TO'\'' 

THE HISTOEY OE TIE CHEISTIAN GHUECI. 


§ 1.. OBJECT OF CHURCH HISTORY, 

The Christian Churcii is that Divine institution for the salva- 
tion of man, which Jesus Christ has founded on earth. The object 
and end of the Church is, that the salvation wrought out by Christ 
should be communicated to, and appropriated by, every nation and 
every individual. Outwardly, the Church manifests itself in the 
religious fellowship of those who, iiaving become partakers of this 
salvation, co-operate in their own places, and according to the 
measure of their gifts and calling, towards the extension and deve- 
lopment of the kingdom of God. Christ the God-man, who is 
exalted to the right hand of power, is the sole Head of the Church ; 
the Holy Spirit, who is sent by Christ in order to guide the Church 
to its goal and perfection, is its Divine Teacher ^ — the Word and 
the sacraments are the ordinary means through which the Holy 
Spirit works in and by it. As the Church has originated in time, 
and has passed through a certain development, it has also a His- 
tory. But its course is not one of continual progress. For, side 
by side with the holy government of its Divine Head, and the sanc- 
tifying influences of the Paraclete, we also descry in its administra- 
tion a merely human agency. From the sinfulness of our nature, 
this agency may prove unholy and pervem, and thus resist, in- 
stead of co-operating ; obstruct^ instead of advancing ; disturb the 
progress by introducing impure elements, instead of preserving it in, 
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or restoriBg it to, pristine purity. But even amidst all this error and 
perverseness attaching to iiiinian, agency, the guidance and care of 
Christ and of His Spirit have manifested themselves in this, tiiat 
Divine truth has not been sufiered to- perish in human error. Divine 
power through litiman weakness and rebelliousness, or the Divine 
salvation by man’s iniquity. ' Nay, amid all hindrances, the Divine 
has developed and progressed ; .and- even these temporary obstruc- 
tions have been made subservient for preparing, procuring, and 
manifesting in the Ghurcli the complete triumph of Divine power 
and truth. From these remarks, it wdll be gathered that it is the 
task of Church History not only to exhibit the proper developments 
in the Cluircli, but also all obstructions and aberrations, — at least so 
long as they have remained in some relation to the Church. 

2- . ,ABBAH'G.EMEHT. OF CHUECH .HISTOBY. 

The many and extensive ramifications of Church History render it 
necessary to arrange its subject-matter, both as to length, — ie., into 
definite periods^ during each of which some tendency, hitherto in 
fluential in the general development, reached its termination, and in 
turn gave place to new influences which commenced to affect the 
development, or to give it a new direction ; — and as to breadth^ — ie., 
with reference to the various elements of tendency and development, 
which made their appearance at any one stage. In the latter re- 
spect two points claim our attention : 1. The arrangement accorch 
ing to national churches^ so far as these have followed an indepen- 
dent and distinctive direction ; or according to particular churclmy 
which may partly have owed their origin to some division in th^.. 
Church universal occasioned hy marked difierences, in doctrine 
worship, or constitution. — 2. The arrangement according to th 
grand object towards which every movement recorded in ecclesiag- 
tlcal history tends. This common manifestation of ecclesiastical life, 
which appears in all national and particular churches, has, however, 
assumed in different churches a peculiar and distinctive shape. 
The idea of history, and especially that of a universal history of 
the Church, implies that it must mainly be arranged according to 
periods. But the question as to which of the other tw'o arrange- 
ments is to be prominent!}’' brought forward, depends partly on the 
course of history itself, and partly on the plan on which it lias been 
constructed. In general, the arrangement according to national 
churches must remain subordinate, at least so long as community 
^and interchange^ pf activity and ^ tendency has not been rendered 
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impossible^ eitlier by: following entirely different directions^ or, 
tlirougli a divisioii into particular cliurcbes.: 

§ 3. THE DIFFERENT DIRECTIONS APPARENT IN CHURCH ' .' • 
HISTORY...', ■ 

The Christian Church is intended to embrace all nations and 
tongues. Hence, it must always 'be its aim to "enlarge its domrdii 
by the conversion of non-Christian nations and individuals. The 
History of the Extension and Limitation of Christianity, 
which exhibits either the progress or the various obstructions put in 
its way, must therefore form an essential part of Church History. 
Again, though the Church is under the invisible guidance and the 
unseen care of the Holy Spirit, as a visible and terrestrial institu- 
tion, it requires, for its continuance and prosperity, a secure out- 
ward position, and a stable and consistent internal arrangement, 
constitution, and order. Hence, Church History has also to chro- 
nicle the history of Ecclesiastical Constitution, both in re- 
ference to the outward position of the Church towards the State, 
and to its internal organisation, government, discipline, and legis- 
lation. The history of those ecclesiastical divisions (schisms) which 
had their origin only in different views about church government, 
and especially about the administration of discipline, belongs to this 
branch of the subject. Of still greater importance for the prospe- 
rous progress of the Church, is the development and the establish- 
ment of doctrine. The Holy Scriptures are, indeed, the sole source 
and rule of faith, and a sufficient directory in all that concerns the 
knowdedge of salvation. But the words of Scripture are spirit and 
life, living seed-corn of knowledge, which, under the superintend- 
ence of the Spirit, who had sow^ed it, must unfold into a glorious 
harvest ; that so the fulness of truth which they contain may be in- 
creasingly understood, and become adapted to all stages and forms 
of culture — to faith, science, and life. It is, therefore, also the task of 
Church History to follow the Development of Eccleslistical 
Doctrine and Science,- in all the ways and bjways (heresies) 
over which it has passed. The Church also requires public worship, 
as the necessary expression of the feelings and aspirations of the 
faithful towards their Lord and God, and as a means for edification, 
instruction, and strength to the congregation. In the Word and the 
sacraments, the Church had indeed received from its Lord the im- 
moveable groundwork of all vrorship ; still, it had to seek out and 
to adopt the most suitable and- effective; form, under wffiich these 
Divine powders and gifts might' foe Hence the History 
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OF Worship BHist also form ' an -esseiitial clement in Cinircli His- 
tory. Lastly, tlie Church had to. introduce the leaven of that new 
life, of which it is the depositary, -'nito practical life, and into tlic 
manners and customs of the people. This, then, implies another 
element in Church History, — that of Chrisiian life among the 
people. It is impossible to determine TBB HISTORICAL SUCCBssiox 
of these varied manifestations of the' life of the Church, according to 
abstract and logical principles, or to arrange them in the same 
manner at all periods. It will therefore be necessary, in each case, 
to adopt an arrangement which at every period will pi’ominently 
bring forward those elements which appeared most prominently, and 
hence exercised a decisive inSuence upon all the others. 

The above branches of Church History are severally of such im- 
portance, that they have frequently been treated as independent 
sciences. Tins method renders it possible to enter into fuller de- 
tails, and, wdiat is even more important, to treat each science accord- 
ing to its own peculiar principles, and in the most sactisfaetory 
manner. The history of the spread of, or of the obstructions to Chris- 
tianity, will in that case be viewed as the History of MJissions. That 
of ecclesiastical government (ecclesiastica politia), of worship and 
of Christian manners, is called Eecledastical ylre/icco/oyy— a name 
inaptly chosen, since it confines the range of inquiries to ancient 
times, and groups together heterogeneous elements. Let us hope 
that writers on this subject will in future separate these different 
elements, and follow the development of each to tlie present time, 
treating of them as of the history of Ecclesiastical Constitution, of 
Christian Worship, and of Christian Culture. The history of tlie de- 
velopment of doctrines may be arranged into— a) ike History of ]Jo(h 
was, in which the genetic development in the teaching of the Church 
is traced ; h) Symbolics^ in which the established doctrinal views of the 
Church universal, and of individual churches, as laid down in their 
confessions (or symbols), are presented in a systematic manner (in 
"" Comparative Symbolics,” these confessions are critically examined, 
and placed side by side with each othei'); c*) Patiisties^ whieli 
treats of the subjective development of doctrine, as it appears in 
the teaching of the most eminent ecclesiastical authorities (the 
Fathers— limiting that expression chiefly to the first six or eight cen- 
turies of the Church) ; lastly, d) the History of Pheolomj generally, 
or of individual bx'anches of theological science, which details the 
scientific treatment of tiieology, dr of its individual branches, in tlieir 
historical course of progress. The History of Theological Lrlerainre 
exhibits and criticises the literary activity of the Cliurch generally; 
Fatrology^ that of the Fathers. Lastly, the science of Ecclesiastical 
Statistics presents a general view of the results of universal Church 
Tlistoiy during a definite period, and describes the state of the 
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Church in ull its relations, as it appeared at eyeiy perioci of its 
history, furnisliing, as it were, a cross-section of history.’^ 
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Ilagenhach (translated by Buch. Edinb. T. and T. Clark) ; J*. {J. 
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View of the Dogmas of the yarioiis parties in the Chr. CIl). 2d ecL 
Leipz. 1837 ; Guericke^ allg. chr..Synibolik (Universal Chr. Syinb.). 
2d ed. Leipz. 1846; Marheinekds Vorlcss. hber die Symbolik 
(Prelections on Symb.). Berlin 1848 ; IC Matthesj eompar. Sym- 
bolik, Leipz. 1854; A. IL Bakr^ Symb. Vo). 1. Greifsw. 1854. — 

Eoman Catholic writers : J. A. Mohler^ Symbolik. 6th ed. 
Mayeoce 1843; Hilgers^ symb. ’TheoL Bonn 1841 against 
Miilder : Baur^ der Gegens. d. Kath. ii, Protestantismus (the oppo- 
sition between Eoman. and Protest.)^ 2d ed. Tub. 1836 ; Ntizseky 
protest. Beaiitw. (Reply of Protest.). Hamb. 1835. Comp, also : 
Thm^sch^ Vorless. liber Protestantism, n. Kath. (Prelections on Pro 
' test, and Eoman,). 2 vols. 2d ed. ;1848. ■ 

9. Pathology and History'' of Literature: Film du Pm^ 
nouv. biblioth. des auteurs eccl. 47 wolk Paris 1686; IC Ceillwr^ 
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VolL 4; Jl A. Mahler^ Patrologie, edited by Rheitmayer. VoL I. 
Eegensb. 1839; X Amferj.Institt. patrol. Oenip. 1850. 2 T. — By 
Protestant \NTit^vs : W. Ccwy ■ Scripts . eccles. hist, literaria. 2 
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MamL Pat. 1754. 6 Toll. 4^; SeMy'iemannj Bibliotli:. ,,patr.' latiii. ' 
Jiist. liter. Lips. 1792. 2 vols. ; OekidiSy Comment, de script, eccles. 
lat. Lips. 1790; J. C, F» Bdlir^ Gescli. d. , rum. Liter. (HisL of 
Iloman Liter.)^ Suppl I.-III. Karlsr. l836“40.—G%sc/i. cl. 
Wisse^iscli, (Hist, of Theol. Science) : von Flugge {Z vols. Halle 
17965 tbe time of the Eeforni.) Sandlm (from the 15th cent, 
downwards). 2 vols. Gott. 1810;— ,/. {?. TFalcA^ Biblioth. tlieoL seL 
Jeiim 1757. 4VolL 

10. Lites of the Saints : Vitse Ss. CoL 1570* 6 

VolL fol. — .4 eta Sancimnim^ Ant. 1643 etc. 53 VoIL fol. (begun by 
the Jesuit Bollandus^ hence known by the name of Bollandists ). — 
MahilloTij Acta Ss. ordinis s. Benedicti, Par. 1666. 9 Toll. foL — 
BiitleTy Lives of the Saints. New ed. Dublin 1838. 

§ 4. SOUBCES OF CHUKGH HISTOEY. 

The sources of Church History are partly peimaet (original)j, 
such as monuments and original documents, — partly SECONBAEy 
(derived), among which we reckon traditions, and extracts from, or 
treatises beaidng reference to, original sources wdiich have since 
been lost. Monuments, such as ecclesiastical buildings, pictures, 
and inscriptions, are commonly only of very suboi’dinate use in 
Church History. But DOCUMENTS, preserved and handed down, are 
of the very greatest importance. To this class belong also the acts 
and decrees of ecclesiastical councils ; the res gesim and official pub- 
lications of the Popes {decretals j Brevis) and of Bishops {pastoral 
letters) ; the laws and res gestce issuing from imperial chancellories, 
so far as these I’efer to ecclesiastical affairs ; the rules of monastic 
orders^ liturgies^ confessions of faitli^ letters of personages influential 
in church or state ; reports of eye-witnesses ; sermons and doctrinal 
treatises of acknowledged theologians, etc. If the documents in 
existence are found insufficient, must have recourse to earlier or 
later traditions^ and to the historical investigations of those who had 
access to original documents which are now no longer extant. 

1. Collections of Councils': J. Ilarduin^ concilL^ eollectio 
regia maxima. Par. 1715. 12 vols., folio. — X J?. Mansy ,coiicilL 
nova et ampliss. coll. 31 vols. foL Flor. et Tenet. 1759 ss. 

2. Acts of the Popes : FL Jaffe^ Eegesta pontiff. Rom. (to 

the, year 1198). BeroL 185L 4.— The decretals of the, Popes are 
collected and treated of 'in the Corpus jitr. canon., ed. Bohner (Hal. 
1747. 2. vols. '4.) and' Alc/i^^7^-,..(Lps. 1833 'ss. 4). — L. Cherubini^ 
bullaritim Rom. Ed. IT; Rom.^1,6,72.-. 5 vols. .foi— (7. Cocquelines^ 
bullariim, privileg. ac diplomatum.aropliss, eollectio Rom. 1739. 28 
vols. foL — Barheri, bullar. Magiu •(1758X1830), cont. by i?. Segretm 
(up to 1846). Rom. ' 
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3* Rules of Mo?castic Oedebs : Lne, IlGhtenii codex regiila- 
riim monastic, et canonic. 4 vols, 4. Rom. IGUly auctus a Jhr. 
BroeMe. 6 vols. fol. Ang, Vind. 1759. 

4. LixuBOiES: J* jL Assemmni Cod. litufgiciis eccl. iiiiin 13 
Tols. 4. Rom. 1749. — H. A. Daniel^ cod. lit. eccl* niiiv. 4 vols. 
Lps. 1347-53. 8. 

5. Confessions of Faith: C. IF. Fr. M7ikh^ bibliotli. sjmi- 
boliea vetns. Lemg. 1770; A. Hahn^ Bibliotli. der Symb. n. Cilau- 
bensregein der apost. kath. K. (Library of the Confessions and Rules 
of Faith of the Apostolic Catholic Clmreli). BresL 1842. 

6. ActaMabtyeobum: TLEuinartj ActaprimorumMart>Tum. 
New edition by B* Gallura* Ang. Vind. 1802. 3 YQh,~Sunm 
and the Bollandists (§ 3^, 10) ; Sl E, Assemamiiy Acta Sanctornra 
Mart. Orient, et Occicl Rom, 1748. 2 vols, foL 

§ 5. AUXILIAET SCIENCES OF CHUECH HISTOEY. 

Those sciences are miMliaineB of Church History which are indis* 
pensable in order properly to iinderstandj critically to judge of, and 
to sift, the sources of ecclesiastical history. Among them we reckon, 
I) Diplomatics^ ^vliich teaches ns to judge of the genuineness, the 
completeness, and the trustworthiness of documents ; 2) PIdMoapy 
which enables ns to make use of sources in different languages ; 
3) Geography y and 4) Chronology y 'which respectively inform ns 
about the scene, and the succession in time, of the different facts 
narrated. In a wider sense, we may also reckon among auxiliary 
sciences, general history, as well as that of jurisprudence, of civilisa- 
tion, of art, of literature, of philosophy, and of religion, all which 
are indispensable on account of their manifold bearing on the 
development of the Cliui'ch. 

1. Diplomatics : /. MaUllony de re diplomatica. Ed. IL Par. 
1709. foL 

2. Philology : (7. du Frhsne (Domhms du Ca7ige)y glossariiiiii 
ad seriptores mediss et infimse latinitatis. 6 vols. Par. 1733; edicL 
Memchel^ Par. 1840 ss. 7 vols. 4. — Du Frhnty gloss, ad seriptores 
mecl. et infim. graicitatis. 2 vols. foL Lugd. 1688; J1 £7. Suweri 
thesaurus ecclesiast., e patribus grmcis. Ed. 2. 2 vols. foL Amst. 
1728, 

3. (jEOGEAPHY; Chn a S» Pauloy Geogr. s., cur. J". Clericiy 

AmsL 1703.fbL; — Nic* Atlas ant. sacer, emend. B Ckricusu 

Amst 1705. foL;— /. E. TL WiliBchy Handb. cl kirchl Geogr. u. 
Statistik (Manual of Ecclesiastical Geography and Statistics). 2 vols, 
Berlin 1846; the same author’s, ■ Atlas sacer s. ecclesiast. Goth, 
1843; C F. ■Stmdliny kirchl* Geogr. .u. Statist. (Ecclesiastical 
Geography and Statistics), , 2 vols. 'Tiib. 1804. — Hich* h ■. QwtVw, 
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Orieiis cliristianiis in qiiatiior patriarcliatus digestiis. Par. 1740. 

vols. foL 

4. CriEOXOLOG-r: Pilfer, Kirchenreclmung (Ecclesiastical Cliro- 
noloo;y). Berlin 1841. 4. 


§ G. lilSTOIlY OF CIIUKCH IIISTOEY (UP TO THE TIME OF THE 

HEFOBMATION)' 

Comp. C. F. Staucllbi^ Gescli, u. Lit. cl. K. G. (History and Lite- 
rature of Churcli History). Hamburgh 1827. F, Ckr. Bam\ die 
Epoch cn der kirciiL Geschichtschreibg. (the Periods of the Litera- 
ture of Church History). Tub. 1852. 

Tile Gospels and the book of Acts furnish us with an account of 
the commencement of ecclesiastical history. Next in order of time 
comes the work of Ilegesippus^ a native of Asia Minoi-j ivho, about 
the middle of the second centuryj collected the various traditions of 
apostolical times. Only fragments of this work have been pre- 
served. FuseMuSy Bishop of Csesareaj claims to be the Father of 
Churcli History in the proper sense of the term. His work extends 
to the year 324. It was continued in the fifth century by PMlO’^ 
storgius, an Ariaii, and by Socrates^ So^onenus^ and Theodorei^ 
Catliolic writers. The latter wei'e followed in the sixth century by 
Evagrius, At first the Eastern iiadj in this branch of study, tlic 
advantage of the Western Church, wliich only furnished transla- 
tions, or at most re-cast the material furnished by the Greeks, 
instead of carrying on independent investigations. RufimiB, a 
presbyter at Aquileja, translated into Latin the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of Eusebius, and brought it down to his own days (to 395). 
About the same time, Sulpicius Severiis^ a presbyter from Gaul, 
ivrote his Historia Sacra,” in two books, extending from the crea- 
tion of the iTorld to the year 400. In the sixth century, Cassio 
doritSy a Eoman official under Theodoric, condensed a translation 
of the Catholic continiiators of Eusebius, which was designed to 
supplement the work of Eufinus. This compilation, well known as 
the Historia ecclesiastica tripartita, along with Eufinus, continued 
the common text-book in use up to the time of the Eeformation. 
Gregoriusy Bishop of Tours, furnished a most valuable contribution 
to tlie ecclesiastical history of the Franks up to the year 591, and 
the Venerahle Bede, to that of England lip to the year 731. During 
the middle ages the W'esteni Church had only chroniclers, whose 
cvrithigs, liow^ever, are of , the greatest, importance as secondary 
sources for the history of their -ownTiiUies; ■ The Liber Pontifwulky 
Ton. X. , ' b' " c 
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by tlie Eoman librarian Anastasins (o&. 891)j foniisbes biograpbies 
cjf the Popes* The work of Bishop Adam of Bremen (extending to 
the year 1076) is of great value for the history of the iiortliero 
churches. Considering the close connection between church and 
state in the B}'zaiitine empire^ we must not omit to notice the so- 
called Scriptorm fmtoruB Bymniinm^ as important for the student 
of Church History. 

§ 7. GONTINCJATIOH' (iGTH AKB I7TH CENTUEIES). 

Tlie Eeformation first called forth really critical iawstigation^ 
and opened the waiy for a scientific treatment of Ciiiireli History* 
III carrying on their great workj the Eeformers felt the need of 
reverting to those times wlien the Chxirch appeared in its purer 
form. To investigate and to determine such questions^ it was 
necessary to study ecclesiastical history ; while the very attacks of 
their enemies obliged the Eoman Catholic Church to follow them 
into these investigations. So early as’ the middle of the sixteenth 
century^ the Magdeburg Centwnw (1559-74), a splendid work on 
ecclesiastical history, were compiled by an asweiation of Bntlmmn 
divines, headed by MaUhim Macim JUyricm^ a clergyman at Mag- 
deburg, It consisted of 13 folio vols,, of which each described a 
century. The work may be described as the result of unwearied 
labour, and as bringing forward a great many documents till then 
unknown. The peculiar position of the writers, as Lutheran divines, 
induced them to pay particular attention to the history of tlie de- 
velopment of dogmas. The Centurim evoked (in 1588) the Eccle- 
siastical Annals of Ceesar Baronins (12 vols. folio, extending to 
1198) ; a production specially important from the circumstance that 
it brings to light many documents, which have since then remained 
unknown. The author was rewarded with a cardinaFs hat, and had 
almost' been elevated to the Chair of -St Peter. Since that period 
the study of ecclesiastical history has been continued, in the Eoma37 
Catholic Church, especially by the order of the Maiirines and by the 
Oratorians in France^ wdiere the more liberal spirit of the' Gallican 
Church tended to encourage such ■ inquiries. Among these ivrlters 
we may specially mention Natalm'Ahmmhr — who wrote on general 
Church History — a learned, but scholastic and stiff Dominican ; 
AeNmft'ie Tilhmont^ a conscientious Jansenisl author; 

th4 .mild, able, but somewhat' diffuse confessor of Louis XV.; 
and the eloquent Bishop BossmL ■ To" the ■older EbeoemBB Church 
,W€ore iuiehtoAfor' many excellent 'works on ecclesiastical histoiy. 
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J, iJ. Hottinger combined a history of the JewSj of Heathenism, and 
of Mohammedanism with that of Christianity. Of still greater im- 
portance were the productions of Fr. Spanhehn^ m Leyden. In his 
Ilistoire da Udglise, J. Basnage has replied to Bossnet, while the 
AnnaleB of Sam, Basnage were directed against Baroiiins, 

§ 8. CONTINUATION (iSTH CENTURY). 

After the great ^vork of the Magdeburg Centuriones,” the study 
of ecclesiastical history was for a time neglected by the Lntliemn. 
Church. .A century elapsed before (?. Caliwt (pb. 1656) revived 
the study of this science. Strange to say, it was again controversy 
which induced theologians to return to the subject. In 1699, 
Gottfr, Arnoldj a learned Pietist and Mystic, composed his ^im- 
partial History of the Church and of Heretics,*’ — a work ^Yhicll 
throughout breathes a party spirit, and wdiich descries genuine 
Christianity only among heretics and fanatics. Still, it gave a fresh 
impulse to historical investigation. Since that period, men like 
Wdsmann of Tubingen, the two WalcKs {George TIaM, the father, 
at Jena, and Francis Walch, the son, in Grottingen), J". Lor, i\ 
llosheim^ Chancellor in Gottingen (o6. 1755), and Sigisni, J, Baum-- 
garten of Halle, have furnished able and valuable w^orks on Church 
History. Among these Mosheim deserves the first place, both on 
account of his acuteness, of his practical sense, of his style, and of 
his pure Latinity. J. Sal, Semler of Halle (ob, 1791), the pupil of 
Baumgarten, attempted to throw doubt upon almost every conclu- 
sion in historical theology at which the Church had arrived. He 
was answered by J, Matthew Schrockhy whose work, in 45 vols., bears 
evidence of almost incredible labour and perseverance, although it is 
necessarily diffuse. Chevalier Spittler^ a Wurtemberg Minister of 
State, next furnished a clever caricature of Church History. He was 
followed in the same spirit by Mania of Helmstadt, wdio, in vigor- 
ous language, attempted to sketch the history of the Christian 
Church in the light of a continuous succession of religious aberra- 
tions. G. J. Pla^ick of Gottingen, a representative of the unhealthy 
supranaturalism of his time, wrote a number of ecclesiastical and 
other monographs, which display considerable research, but are 
tainted with the spirit of his school. Theologians of the Eeformed 
Church also compiled valuable treatises on ecclesiastical history. 
Among thenu^e. mention those oiMCkrims^ an Armiiiiaii: of Alph, 

' 2t^ml5m,ef Geneva J’ of F6n^ma,pf)?3E^eker; miofJahlonskg^ 

At;;;Prankfort-omthehQ .Tho:.i^j^||i^f-mtrbduced by ^ the Em- 
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pcror Josepli 11. were not without effect oo the stritlv of ecclesias- 
tical history among the members of the Geoiax branch of tlii; 
Moiium Catholw Churclu Accordingly^ Casjh Moi^ko of Prague, 
and 2faUhew Danmnmmier of Viennay wrote in a liberal spiritj — the 
former in language almost eynicaly the latter in a more scientific 
and calm tone. 

§ a. COX5TIXUAXIOX (iSTU CE^^TUBX). 

x\. new era in the treatment of Church History opened with Clrr, 
SchuLtdt of Giesseiij in the commencement of the ninetaentli cen- 
tury* Instead of the superficial or diffuse enumeration of facts, 
formerly ciiiTeiitj he insisted on a thorough study of the sources and 
an enlarged estimate of events. Biit^ unfortunately, in his case, 
the independeiit and enlarged treatment merely consisted in want 
of sympathy on the part of the historian with the subject of his in- 
vestigations. His w’ritings wxto, in consequence, cold, unattractive, 
and almost mechanical. But the fundamental principle to which lie 
called attention w'as safe, and, if rightly applied, calculated to 
accomplish the object in view. Ho was follow^ed by Gieseler of 
Gottingen {oh 1854), wdio elevated and improved this principle ; 
and, in liis History of the Church, has left a perfect storehouse of 
the most varied and comprehensive research. The text itself is 
terse ; but the notes by which it is accompanied contain an exqui- 
site selection from the sources from which he had drawn. The 
Manual of EngeViardt of Erlangen is an unpretending but valuable 
arrangement of the subject, as derived from the sources ; that of 
JC Base of Jena is distinguished by its vivid sketches, its fresh and 
tasteful style, and its frequent and most telling allusions to tlie 
sources whence his material had been drawn. In the prelections of 
Schlemmacher^ \yq find, indeed, no more than the information ordi- 
narily conveyed, but the leading outlines in the development of the 
Church are %vell traced. The work of Niedner claims special merit 
from the industry of the author, who furnishes much more than the 
common staple of text-books* The hook affords evidence of most 
laborious study of the sotirces, and of discriminating tact; but its 
style is heavy, and somewhat scholastic. The Ma'nuai of Fncke 
(unliapmly left incomplete), learned but stiff, is a production of the 
, same ■ school* , In Q/rdrefs work on Ecclesiastical History, ' Giiiis- 
tianily is treated as the natural product of the time in wdiich it 
originated. Clerical selfishness, political calc\ilations and intrigues, 
apjx'ar the sole ; principlos of, ecclesiastical movements which this 
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author can appreciate or discover. Still, the work is of importance ; 
und those Yoliimes especially \Yhicli detail the history of the IMiddle 
Ages give evidence of original study, and contain much fresh infor- 
mation. Occasionally the writer is carried away by his ingennitY, 
which suggests combinations where, in reality^ none had existed. 
In 1853, Gfrorer joined the Eoman Catholic Church. 

Almost at the same time with Gieseler, A. Neandei^ commenced 
Ins great work on Church Histoiy, which formed a new phase in 
that branch of study. Sharing in the religious awakening wdiicli 
took place fii Germany at the time of the Frencli Wars, and deeply 
imbued witli Schleieimiacher’s theology of feeling, lie assigned' to 
])ersonal piety an important place in his treatment of Church 
History. In his view, ecclesiastical history furnished a grand com- 
mentary on the parable of the leaven which was destined to leaven 
tlie whole lump. The developments of the inner life are his 
favourite theme : he delights in tracing the Christian element even 
in persons and parties wdiich had formerly been overlooked or dis- 
owned; while, on the other hand, the Church and cliurcliliness appear 
to him generally as a mere ossification of Christian life, and a 
crystallisation of Christian dogma. Similarly, he overlooks the in- 
fluence exerted by political causes, nor does he pay attention to the 
aesthetic and artistic bearings of history. If his treatment of the sub- 
ject is too minute and monotonous, the reader is compensated by 
fervour and the continuous evidence of familiarity with the sources. 
Among the pupils whom this great man has left, Jacobi of Halle, 
and Ilagenhach of Basle, have generally followed his direction, but 
avoided his errors. The Manual of Jacobi (which is aiot yet com- 
pleted) breathes the same spirit as that of his teacher. Its tone is 
elevated ; nor is the author content merely to imitate Neander. Tlie 
prelections of Hagenbachj originally delivered to an educated audience, 
are some%vhat diffuse, but clear and attractive. They breathe through- 
out a warm Christian spirit, nor is the judgment of the lecturer 
warped by narrow sectarian prejudices. What in the ‘work of 
Neander had been' awanting, from the subjectiveness of his pec- 
toral piety, Guericke of Halle has attempted to supply, at least so 
far as the Lutheran Church, to which he is attached, is concerned. 
But in more respects than one the work is somewhat one-sided. 
Along with this production we rank the excellent Manual of Bruno 
Lindner of Leipsic. The author belongs, to the same ecclesiastical 
party as Guericke he traces more particularly the development of 
dogmas ; and also takes noticeof the dp%ation of political influences, 
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AS from time to time they %%Tre brought to bear on the history of the 
Cliiircln IPmfessor iuirtr (whose maiiiial we iioiv |)rcHent) belongs 
to tlie sai^e ecclesiastical party as the abox^e authors. His Ilistcay 
fmniisliesy however^ fnller details^ and more copious extracts from the 
soiircesj than the works of Guericke or Lindner, Along with these 
historians we may mention the late lanieiited Dr Wekk of Edin- 
bnrghj whose niitimely death has left to tlie theological world only 
the first Toliime of a Church Historyj^ %Yhicli promised to exhibit tlie 
fruits of careful study^ coached in the chaste style 'which characteriscM'i 
that author,] Students of Ecclesiastical History are also imder iiiaiii- 
foid ohligatioES to the conductors of tlie Zeitschrift fur liistorische 
Tlieologie'’ (Journal of Historical T!ieology)j edited since 1851 by 
and latterly by Xieduer.- 

■ The Roman Catholic Church has' latterly displayed fresh activity 
in prosecutiing the study of Church History. A succession of able 
writers have followed the noble convert (to Popery)^ Leopold, Count 
of Stoiberg, The work of KMerermp breathes a conciliatory spirit, 
and is at the same time distinguished by elegance of composition. 
A new era in the historical investigations of the Boman Catliolic 
Church commenced witli Ad. Mohiery whose labours were prema- 
turely arrested by death (in 1838). The school which he inaugurated 
is decidedly ultramontane, but combines with this tendency the 
exhaustive diligence which characterises Protestant investigations. 
Dollmger of Munich, Alzog of Hildesheim, and Ritter of Breslau, 
have written valiiahle manuals, composed in the spirit of that party. 

I. J, E, Ckr. Schmidt; Handb. cl. chr. K. G. (Manual of Ecel. 
Hist.) fortgesetzt v. F. W. Eeithrg. 7 vols. Giess. 1800-34;—./. 
C. L. Gteseier; Lehrk d. K.G. (MpuaiofCh. ffist.). Section I.-HL 
in 6 vols. (the first 2 sections, forming 5 volumes in “ Clarkes Series/* 
have been translated into - Englkh). Bonn 1824-40. VoL IV, 
IGjrchen Geschichte d. 18 ten Jahrhunderts (Eccl. Hist, of the 18th 
cent), VoL V. Kirchen G. d. neuesten Zeit (EccL Hist, from 1814), 
and VoL VI. Logmen-Gesch. (History of Bogmas), have, after the 
author’s death, been edited by -BrRedepennmg (Bohn 1855-57).— 
E G. V. Engelhmdt; d. K. G. 4 vols. Erlangen 1832.— 

ShSmc; K. G. 8th Ed. Leim; 1858. — Ft, Schkkrmmher; Tories, 
K. G. (Lectures on uh. H.) heraiisg. von BonelL Berlin 
1840,.y|(7Ar* IE Niedmry Gesch. d. chn.E. Leipz. 1846.— G* A. 
/■’’m^'Lehrb. d. E. G. VoL L '(to the ‘8th cent.) Leipz. 1,850.— 
A. Geach. d. chr. E. Stutig. 1840 etc. 7 vols. (ip tlie 

' year ^ _■ 

allg. Gesefa. d.Ahr. K. (General Hist of the 
Chr. in 11 wols. 'Hamb. 1854-58 (tp thp, year 
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1416) ; 3d Ed. in 2 large vols. 8yo. Hainb. 1857. (translated and 
published by Clark^ Eclinb.-— PA. Schaf^ History of the Christian 
Church (A.b. 1 to 31 i). Edinb. 1859. VoL I.— /. P. Lehrb. 

d. K. G-. Vol. I. to the year 590. Berlin 1850. — P. Hagenbach^ die 
chr. K. d. 3 ersten Jahrh. (the Chr. Ch. of the first 3 cent.) Leipz, 
1853 ; die chr. IL vom 4-6. Jahrh. (the Clir, Ch. from the 4th-6t]i 
cent.) Leipz. 1856; Gesch. d. Eeform. (Hist, of the Reform.) 2d 
Ed. Leips. 1851 ; d. evang. Protestantism, in s. gesch. Entwiek, 
(Hist. Develop, of Evang. Protest.) 2 vols. 2d Ed. Leipz. 185.4: 
K. G- d. 18 u. 19 Jahrh. (Eccl. Hist, of the 18tli and 19th cent.) 
Sd Ed. 2 vols. Leipz. 1856 ; Leben ii. ausg. Schriften d. Viiter d. 
reform. Ef. (Lives and Select Writings of tlie Founders of the Re- 
form, Ch.), written by various Theol. and ed. by Ilagenbadhy of 
which 3 vols. have appeared (Elberfeld 1857 etc.). — JET. E, Pi 
Gueriche^ Hairdb. d. K. G. 8 Ed. Leipz. 1854. 3 vols. — Br. Lind’- 
7iei\ Lehrb. d. chr. K. G. 3 vols. Leipz. 1848 etc. — X ff. Kurtz^ 
Handb. d. allgem. K. G. I. 1. 2. 3. IL 1. (to the time of the Caro- 
lingians). Mitau 1853 etc. — (?. v, Polenz^ Gesch. d. franz. Calvin 
(Hist, of Pr. Calvin). Vol. 1. (to 1560). Gotha 1857.— Pr D. Welsh, 
Hist, of the Ch. Vol. I. Edinb . — Dean Milman, History of Christia- 
nity (3 vols.), and History of Latin Christianity, 6 vols. — Robertson 
(J. C.), History of the Christian Church to 1122. 2 vols. London. 
1858. 

III. Leop, V. Stolherg, (iescb. cl. ReL Jesu Chr. (Hist, of tlie 
Reh of Jesus Christ). Vols. 1-15 (to the year 430), fortges. von (con- 
tinued by) P. n, Kerz, Vols. 16-32 (to the year 1300). Mayence 
1824-51, and by BrisGliar. Vol. 33 etc. 1851 etc . — TJu Katermmp, 
Gesch. d. ReL bis zur Stiftung cL allg. K. (Hist, of Eel. to the found, 
of a univers. Ch.) Munster 1819, — Kircliengesch. 5 vols. (to tlie 
year 1153), Miinster 1823-34. — J, Jos, Ign, Ritter, Handb. d, E. 
G. 5th Ed. Bonn 1854. 2 vols. — J. Alzog, Universalgescli. d. chr* 
K. (Universal Hist, of the Chr. Ch.) 6th Ed. Mayence 1854. 

§ 10. THE PRINCIPAL PERIODS IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF CHURCH HISTORY, 

In the history of the world we distinguish three great leading 
periods, in which successively the Oriental, the Greco-Roman, and 
the Germanic element have cast civilisation in their own peculiar 
mould. In order to attain the fullest and most perfect develop- 
ment, the kingdom of God had to adopt each of these forms and to 
unfold in them. The Jewish theocracy. -represents the development 
of the kingdom of God under the Oriental form of culture ; the Old 
Church, its development under the Gfeco-Eoman ; the New Church, 
that under the Saxon form of culture. . The Middle Ages exhibit the 
contest between the Old, which h^d sprung up under the classic 
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form of culture^ and tlie whichj imder t!ie Germuiiii* ilmii «ii’ 
-tniltiirej, was about to appear, Lasl!r| the clevclopmciit of Cliiirdi 
Mistorj since tlie Eefbrmationj exMbifes that inoveriieiit whicli^ |)n> 
seeding from Gemiaiiic Christian culturcj liad attained iiiatiiiity 
and independence by the Eeformation* This sinwey of the kingdom 
of God upon earthj according to the various forms oi‘ eiilturi*, 
appears of such importance to that we propose to arrange the 
various periods of ecclesiastical history on this principle. 

We shall, tliereforcy present our history under the following 
periods : — ' * 

L PiiEFAUATORy iliSTOUY OF C-HEisTiAXiTV : Ih'eparatioii Ibr 
the coming salvation, iindor the Hebrew-Oriental form of culture : 
contemporaneously wdth this : preparation of classical (Greek ami 
Eoman) culture, as the outward form under which the coming salva- 
tion was to become universally applicable. 

n. History of the PnAOTiKO of Ckuistiahity : Perfect 
manifestation of the plan of salvation by Christ and His apostles. 
Conflict between the J ewish and the Grecian ibrms of culture. Vic- 
tory of the latter, First century of the Church (Apostolic Age)^ 

III. History of the Development of Christianity, on 
the basis of the original exhibition of salvation, 

A. Under the antique and classic form. 

First Periodj from tlie year 100-323, or to the final 'sdctoJT of 
Christianity over Greco-Roman Heathenism. 

Second Period^ from the vcar 323-692, or to the close of the 
doctrinal development of the Old Church (680), and the commence- 
ment of the estrangement between the Eastern and the Western 
Church (692). 

Third Period^ from the year 692-1453, or to the taking of (nm- 
stantinople. Decline and decay of the ecclesiastical movement 

under the anticiue and classic form. 

B. Under the Germanic Form ; and 1. mder the Medijsval 
Germanic form of culture. 

First Period^ comprising the 4th-9th cent., Le. from the founda- 
tion of the Germanic Church to the close of the Carolingian Age. 

Second Period^ comprising the I0th~13th cent., to Boniface VIII. 
Prevalence of those elements which gave to Mediseval culture its 
distinguishing character ; Papacy, Monasticism, Scholasticism, 

Third Period^ comprising the 14th and 15th cent, to the Refor- 
mation* Decline of Mediasval elements. ■ Increase of Reformatory 
'tendencies, ' '/‘'n ■ ■ 
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2. Under the Mobehn Gek:maxic form of culture : 

Firet Period^ from 151 7-1 CIS, or to the peace of Westphaliaj as 
closing the straggle of Protestantism for legal recognition. 

Second Period^ from 164t>-1750, i.e,, to the appearance of 
Katuralism and Eationalism. 

Third Period, from 1750-18145 to the end of the French v;ars. 
Prevalence of ISTaturaiism and of Eationalism. Age of Enlighten- 
ment. 

Fourth Period^ from 1814 to the present time. Ee-awakening of 
a Christian and ecclesiastical spirit. Hostile movements of Com- 
innnism p-nd Pantheism. 



THE PEBPAfiATOEY HISTOEY 

OF lEK 

CHEISIIAB CHURCH. ' 


RELIGIOUS, MORAL, AMD IHfELLEGTUAL STATE OF THE WOBI.b 
BEFORE THE COMIRG Of CHRIST. , 

1* CoMF. J. Jac, ffes$p Gesch* 4. IsmeL Yor ti Zeiteii Jesu 
(Hist, of the Jews before the Time ef Christ)* li vols* Zuricli 
1776-88. — J, JL KiirU^ Gesehichte d* alien ’BmAm (Hist, of the 
Old CoYenaiit— transL into Engl, bjr Edersheimj Edinb*: T* and 
T* Clark). Tols. I. IL 2d Ed* &rKn 185S-56; — ^tlie same mthor^s 
Lehrb. cl. lieiL Gesch. (Manual of Sacred Hist.) 7th Ed. Konigsb. 
1856. — {//. Swaldy Gesch. d. Volkes Israel bis Christus [Hist of 
the Jewish .Nation to the Time ■ of Christ]. Gott. 1843 etc. 4 toIs*). 
— EdershmiCs History of the Jewish Nation. 2d Ed. Eclinb, 1857. 

2. Herder^ Ideen xur Philos, d. Gesch. d. Menschh. (Tbonghts 
on the Philos, of tbe Hist- of Man).— J?, Mitter^ Gescli. d* Pbilo- 
sophie. 2d Ed* Hamb. 1836 etc* — MeinerSy allgem. Gescln d. 
Eeligg. (Universal Hist* of Eeligions). 1806. — CreMzer'^ Sjmbolik 
11 , Mytlioiogie. 3ll Ed. 1837' etc. — Oifr, Muller^ Prolegomena 
einer wissenscliaft. MythoL (Proleg. to a scientif. Myth.), — Sltdir^ 
allg. Gesch. d. Eeligionsformen der heidn. Volker (tlniversal Hist, 
of the Eorms of Relig. among Heathen Nations). Berlin 1836.— il. 
Wuttlae^ Gesch, d. lieidcnthiims (Hist, of Heathen.). Yols, I. IL 
Breslau 1852 etc. — E Sepp^ das Meidenth,. u, dess. Bedeutung fiir 
d, Christcntii. (Heathen, and its import, , for Christian,). 3 vols. 
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. Mayenca 1853# i - ; , ^ , 
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§. 11. SITRYET OP THE HISTORY OP THE WORLB. 

The incarnation of God in Christ for the saltation of the Imnnui 
race^ which had become subject to sin, deaths and eternal misery, 
forms the central point in the history and development of mai!. 
Yfith this event commences, and on it rests the fulness of time 
(GaL iv, 4). All former history served only as preparation for this 
great fact* But tliis process of preparation dates from earliest times; 
and appeared under the twofold form of Heatlimism and oi Judaism. 
In the former, the development was left to the unaided powers and 
capacities of man ; in the latter, it was influenced and directed by a 
continuous course of Divine co-operation. These two series, which 
differ not only in the means employed, but also in the aim and goal 
of their respective developments, continued side by side wdth each 
other, until in the fulness of time they merged in Christianity, in 
which the lasting and legitimate results of these developments 
were to serve a great purpose; on the other hand, what in these 
systems and their consequences was godless, issued in opposition to 
Christianity, and led to a contest for life or death. If^ therefore, a 
way was prepared by which Christianity w^'as to become the religion 
of the world, the struggle to which we have referred served to show 
its Divine reality and power, while these contests and victories also 
prepared it for further achievements. 

§. 12. PIUMEYAL FIIEFAEATION OF SALTATION. 

When man came from the creative hand of God, he was upright 
and holy. He bore the Divine image, and was destined for, and 
capable of, a free development by which to attain perfect blessed- 
ness, glory, and communion with God. But instead of attaining 
that destiny by an act of free choice, he fell by an abuse of Iiis 
freedom, and became subject to sin, death, and, condemnation. 
However, man was still capable of salvation ; and immediately after 
his fair the eternal purpose of grace was announced, and henceforth 
became the great element in his , history. This deliverance ■was to 
appear in tlffe midst of the human race itself (by the seed of the 
woman, Gen. iii. 15), and thus to form the culminating point of a 
development carried on under the operation of God. But soon this 
development again took a direction sd perverse and godless, that 
unless it had been broken off by a general judgment (that of the 
flood), it would have terminated, not ini salvation, but in absolute 
d^truction. 0i^y inan‘''(SoAl.- preserved amidst the 
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!:ii!C*ral ruin, luul nmv formed the eommenecmeiit c4\i c4/Vi4trj-.- 
mciit bj which the great goal was again to be sooglit. Sin a secun4. 
time marred this wct'k^— not^ indeed^ so ftir as to render a secoin.! 
general judgment necessary in order to preserve the Divine purpose nt* 
salvatioiij vet so as to make it impossible that this development slicmld 
become the niediinii for c^vhibiting the counsel of sovereign h\'i\ 
Salvation might indeed still be prepared in and by it, if not positiveK', 
ut least negatively. But, in order positively to prepare the way of 
salvation, for the third time a new commenceBieiit reqalrec! to be 
made. 

§. IX DIVFEnEXT rUllPOSES tVHICIt JUDAISM AISJB HEATlIENIs^f 
•WEKE TXr ENDED TO SEllVE. 

In Abraham and in his seed God chose and created, called ami 
trained a people, in and by which salvation — in its positive aspect — 
was to be prepared, until, when fully matmred, its benefits might be 
shared by 'all the nations of the ..earths . This new development com- 
menced on the principle of strictest exclusion, although from the 
tirst it offered the prospe^tt of finally embracing alliiations. Every- 
tldng connected with the history of this people bears reference to 
the coming salvation. Each revelation and dispensation, all disei- 
])line and punishment, every promise and threatening; their consti- 
tution, laws, and ^Yorship ; every political, civil, and religions insti- 
tution (so far as they were legitimate and proper), — alitended towards 
this goal. — ileantinie the Lord allowed the other nations to walk in 
their own ways (Acts xiv. IG). But, while leaving them to them- 
selves, He did not -wholly forsake them, but had a great purpose of 
His own in view, to -which their development also was to be subser- 
vient. Their liistoiy also w^as preparatory for salvation, and that 
not only negaiivel^^ in so far as they learned to long for, and to be- 
come susceptible of, the salvation which was destined to be ‘■’‘'of the 
Jews (John iv. 22), but posithely also, in so far as they were 
rendered capable of finally offering a contribution which should, 
prove of greatest importance for the spread of that salvation. In 
this respect pre-Christian heathenism is not without its Divijie 
sahfetioB. 

In its fundamental pidncJpIes, heathenism denies the existence of 
a living and. personal God, despises the salvation which He has pre- 
pared, and embodies the idea that man is both able and obliged 
to deliver himself by his o-wn strength and wisdom. Hence the "en- 
deavouTy with the meam^ at rnan^s command^ to attain a salvation demsed 
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bu man. From tlie sinfalness and impotence of Imman nature, sucli 
endeavours could only lead to entire and felt ruin. Despite increas- 
ing -workllj culture and political power, heatlienisni increasingly 
sank from its height of moral and religious strength and dignity, 
into a state of spiritual decay and moral laxity and helplessness. 
It became more and more evident that neither nature nor art, neither 
worldly culture nor wisdom, neither oracles nor mysteries, neither 
philosophy nor theosophy, neither political institutions nor industiy, 
neither sensual indulgence nor luxury, could satisfy the cravings of 
tlic soul, created for the enjoyment of God, or restore to man that 
inward peace which he had lost. Experience such as this was cal- 
culated t5 humble the pride of lieathenism, and to a-vvaken in nobler 
spirits a sense of need — a longing and a susceptibility for the salva- 
tion to he manifested in Christ. Thus Judaism was io prepare sal-- 
tation for mankind^ and heathenism mankind for salvation. But the 
latter has also yielded not merely negative, but positive results. In its 
struggles after light, heathenism called’ every natural power and capa- 
city of man into requisition, in order to attain the highest possible de- 
velopment of worldly culture and power. In this respect great results 
%vere attained, which in turn became the property of Cliristianitjy 
and, in its hands, the form and the means by which its world-wide 
mission was to be realised and executed. In one sentence, Judaism 
has supplied to the Church the substance^ the Divine reality ; heathen- 
ism^ the human fornij and the outward means for developing and carry- 
ing out the great work. 

It must not be imagined, however, that these results of the de- 
velopment of Judaism and of heathenism were either entirely or 
generally understood and applied, since human liberty might resist, 
and shut itself up against these methods which the Lord, in His 
grace, took for training mankind. A comparatively small portion 
only of the Jewish and heathen world, elevated above the generality 
and feeling their need of salvation, from the first accepted the offer 
of the Gospel. All the rest shut their minds and hearts to its 
claims, opposed it with more or le^ss pertinacity^ and commenced a 
determined contest against the Church, as soon as it appeared 
formally constituted. Judaism opposed Christianity, because it 
attached exclusive value to the husk in which the fruit had ripened 
to maturity, while it I'ejected the fruit itself^ — and, because Jewisli 
pride and exclusiveness could not brook the idea that the Gospel 
should place the G entile on the same level with the Jew. lieathenism 
'opposed the Church, because it regarded Divine Wisdom as follj^, 
Divine Power as deceit, and built itself up in the pride of its human 
wisdom, in the fanaticism of its unbelief or misbelief, and in the 
self-reliance . of its power and wealth. This decisive contest, in 
wdiich the Church was to display, and ont which it brought to bear, 
the strength and the resources with which the Lord had endowed it, 
became the more bloody and desperate/ as the Church spread and 
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increased despite all persecwtions and oppressaais, arid us both 
ilnclaisiii and lieaiiieiiism coidd not bat see- the certain approach of 
their final doom, 

§, 14. mhmmm life amonci the heaiiiek, 

Full of native vigour^ and surrouiidocl bv anatare so lavish in her 
giftsj niankiiid soon denied the existence of a livings a personal^ and 
a SEpra-mundaiie God. Nature^ with her inexhaustible fulness of 
life and of enjoyineiits^ seemed so iiear^ and so nnicli more worthy 
of devotion and worship than this Personal God, in His $apra*iiiiiii- 
dane elevation, Thiis originated heathesiism---- in its geneful charac 
ter, a state of absorption in the great life of Katnre, a deification, 
or, ill one word, toe w'Oeshif axe seevice of Natoee (Rom, i. 
21, ff*). Those hidden powera in the life of Nature, and of the 
sonl, were not viewed abstractly, but regarded as revelations of 
the 'eternal spirit of Nature. Such ideas were farther developed 
by specolation and mysticism,, by natural magic, and by divina- 
tion, and applied to ail the'' .tela%iis of ''human life. Under the 
influeBce of certain , prominent in^vidnafe, or”Cil geographical and 
ethnographical peculiarities, the- various systems of the worship of 
Nature arose in this manner, 'The common characteristic of al 
these systems, which, indeed, is connected with the very essence of 
heathenism, consists in a line of demarcation between ■ the esoteric 
religion -of the priests and the exoteric worship of the inaltifnde. 
The .former may be characterised as a speculative and ideal Pan- 
theism ; the lattex', as a Polytheism fall of myths and ceremonies. 

Let, it not be supposed 'that heathenism was entirely devoid of 
every element of truth. Not to mention those remains of original 
revelation in heathenism which, with various aberrations from pris- 
tiiie purity, lay at the foundation of, or were incorporated in, its 
systems, these religions of, nature have, in their unnatiTniliy early 
development, anticipated some of those religious truths which, in the 
arraiigement of Divine revelation, only unfolded gradually, and at a 
- comparatively late period. ’At' the same time, , fo^wever, they have 
, perverted and distorted these truths into falsehoods and caricatures. 
Among them we reckon, for example, the pantheistic theories con- 
cerning the Trinity and the Incarnation, the dualistic perversion of 
the rem existence of evil, traced back to an uncreated principle, etc. 
To the- same class also belongs, more especially, tiie practice of ofler- 
ing hiiihmi sacrifices, which prevailed under every form of' 'the wor- 
ship ofhdtute— n dreadful, in some sense a 'prophetic, cw for help on 
the part of 'tnhn,- consciously forsaken by God,, and which couH only 
oil Golgotha -be unsolved into hymns of praise and of thanksgiving* 
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The almost incredible deeds of self-devotion and renunciation^ 
siicli as liecatoinbsj sacrifices of children^ emasciilationj prostitution,, 
etc.^ attest tlie power and energy with %vhichj in its higli-dajj tiie 
worship of nature had kept hold on the hearts of its adherents, and 
show the entliusiasm which it had called forth. Another evidence 
in the same direction is the almost irresistible charm whichp during 
the whole course of the earlier history of Israel, heathenism seems to 
have had for the chosen race. Even this circumstance proves that 
heathenism was not merely a lie and a piece of imposition. The 
worship of nature could not have wielded such power if this lie 
had not concealed some elements of tratli; the charm wdiicii it 
exercisedflay in its anticipations of a future salvation, however Satan 
miglit have distorted them ; while the mysterious manifestations of 
natural magic, and of the power of divination, appeared to confimi 
its 'Divine claim. But the fate reserved for every unnatural and 
premature development also befell the worship of nature. The 
remains of truth were swallowed up in the gigantic lie ; the powers 
of life and the capacity of development, which had been forced on 
beyond their real strength, were soon used and consumed; the 
blossoms fell oflF wdthout giving place to fruit. Mysteries and 
oracles, magic and divination, became either empty forms, or the 
means of gross imposition and low trickery. Ultimately, aharuspex 
could not meet his fellow without laughing. Among some, unbe- 
lief ridiculed everything; among others, misbelief assumed the most 
dissolute or extravagant shapes ; while an unthinking religious eclec- 
ticism vainly endeavoured to infuse fresh life into decrepit and dying 
heathenism. Most miserable impotence and emptiness — such was 
the final issue of a worship of nature, once so vigorous and lively. 

§. 15. MOBAL C02?I)1TI0H OB THE HEATHEK, 

The morals of a people always keep pace with tlieir religion. It 
was so with the heathen nations also, whose moral life was eaimes!:, 
vigorous, and genuine, or weak, defective, and perverse in measure, 
as religious earnestness increased or decreased. The moral defects 
of heathenism sprang from its religious deficiencies. It was a religion 
adapted for time^ not for eternity ; and the gods sliared all those fail- 
ings which are connected with our present state of existence. Tims 
religion lost all that powder by which it elevates man above the defile- 
ments connected with our present state. Myths, which in part were 
exceedingly immoral in their tendency,’ sanctified or excused — by 
the example of the gods — even gross immorality. Voluptuousness, 
which symbolised the generating power in the divine life of nature, 
was not mh&puuently made the ceiJtre, ,tod ih^^ climax of worship. 
Heathenism flihfly ignored, tho’ connected with the 

.general idea ^ with those coi> 
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iieetal \ut,h xatidxalitTi and tlie'-eKecllenries it ciiltivafi‘>,l \v4'*rt> 
merely civic: rimrm. Easteni tkspotifiii, as veil as Westi?r!i j; 
mmmt mid pride of nationality, sliglitecl tiie cciiiiiiion and tlie 

dignity of mmu A FOliEi^NKii or a SLAVE had neitlier j>ositioii nor | 

cdalms. As the vaine of an individnal entirely ilepeiided on liis 
IK'ilitical |josiiion, the place belonging to womax was wholly ignored | 

or inisiiiiiiorstooiL Creiiemlly speaking, she was regarded only as I; 

tile handmaid of man; while, in the East, polygamy degraded her to 'j. 

the? lowest level Still, notwithstanding these fiinilamenla! and great | ' 

defects, in the high^-tlay of its vigour, lieatheiiisiii displayed ■ 
considerable moral earnestness and energy, at least in those depart- 
ments of iiMa*a! life (such as in the state and in civic relations) ^vliicli 
the breatl) of Ihnitheism or of Polytheism had not laid desolate* \ 

But wdmi the ancestral faith had become empty and |jc.Averless, | 

when it ceased to animate and to pervade these departments of life, ^ I 
they also lost the moral, dignity formerly attaching to them* The* 
general decadence reached its'- climax during the degenerate times 
of the Eomaii Emperors. Wien 'the Church entered^ oh its career li; 
of spiritual conquest, it found, heathenism 'ih % .‘state of ineredible ,5'’' 
moral degradation. " ' ' / y '.|' 

§. li>. TEE IXTELLECTOAL OULTOEE OE THE ll'E^lTHEX. |> 

The intellectual culture of heathendom exercised a twofold and ■;|; 
an opposite influence upon the; Church. Partly heathen science 
and art prepared the way for, and formed a link of connection with, . I 
Christianity; partly, it obstructed its progress, and facilitated a | 

relapse into lieathenisnii. To the mental activity of the Greeks ,1 

and Eomans, mankind and the Church 'are indebted for general | 

culture and for tlmt prepamtim oi the w^ay to -which %ve lia’^*e ''I 

already advertecL In this respect we rvonld specially point to the I 

philosophy, the poetry, and the historical productions of tlicsc^ 
nations. The philosophical mvestigations carried on in the East 
were chiefly of a theosophic character, and for the purpose of de- 
veloping the esoteric womhip of nature into the various speculative ’’|j 

religious systems. Oriental poetry served the same purpose with 
’reference to the exoter-ic religion of the people. Historical works — ' ' ;| 
iir the proper sense of that term— were not produced in the East. ■| 
The. menial" culture of the Greeks-and Romans, as expressed in their J 
philosophic^, poetic, and historical writings, prepared, in respect both ; 
of EOKM mid' of SUBSTANCE, the, way for the Christian Church. It ^ I 
famished fopR%,wHch,Trom their depth, distinctness and correct- 
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iiesSj tlieir ready adaptation and general suitablenessj proved most 
fit for presenting and developing the new truths which were to issue 
from the Holy Land, It also produced certain ideas and views, 
derived from a profound contemplation and study both of nature 
and of mind, of history and of life, which, in many respects, even 
opened the way and prepared a soil for the great realities of salva- 
tion. On the other hand,. the East, not less than classical anticpity, 
contributed elements of culture which were to prove a hindrance 
to, and a corruption in, the Church. The hostile and antichristian, 
the distinctively heathenish substance of their philosophy and theo- 
sophy, as well as their study of mysteries, were by and by introduced 
into Christianity, along with the POEMS of culture under which, 
these hostile elements had formerly appeared. Had such attempts 
against the purity of the Church proved successful, it -would have 
become essentially Pagan. The mysterious depths of Christianity 
attracted,, indeed, heathenism ; but then, to those highly cultivated 
Crentiies who boasted in the conceit of their sublime wisdom, the 
Gospel appeared too simple, too void of philosophy and speculation, 
to meet the demands of the age. They deemed it necessary tc 
enrich it with the accumulated stores of eastern and western wisdom, 
that so it might indeed lay claim to be an absolute and perfect 
religion. 

Only classical, L Greek and Eoman culture, directly prepared 
the way for the Church. The influences of Eastern forms of culture 
on the history of the kingdom of God were entirely confined to 
Judaism. The symbols of the East became the form in which the 
Divine substance, communicated by Old Testament prophets, 
appeared and developed. On the other hand, the dialectics of 
classical antiquity furnished an appropriate medium by “which to 
present the truths of Christianity when the symbolic covering of 
Judaism had been laid aside, and the truths of salvation “were to 
appear in their pure and spiritual character. 

§ i7. GEEEi: PHILOSOPHY. 

Our remarks about the form and the substance of heathen culture, 
and their preparatory or disturbing influences on Christianity -when 
it entered on its world-mission, apply more particularly to Greek 
Philosophy. , How^ever, even -where these speculations prepared the 
way for the truth, we must distinguish between their merely negatite 
tendency, which served to destroy heathenism, and the positive^ in 
so far as both in: substance and m form (§ 1(5) they led the way 
fowtards: ChristiaM^*-' ■ ; ' ' 

' tOL. I. , . • ' ' ' B 
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From tlic fitht tins fmmim femimty iipprarcsl in Crcfciaii iiriilo- 
P 0 'pliy» it imderminecl tlie pojmlar ereecf, prepared ilie iJiiwnfaU t4* 
iilrilatry, nml led to tlm self-tiespair of tieatlieiiisin, wliieli {lointed lu 
Christianity for deliTeraiiee* \Vith Sochater (oIk Slhl ih c.) cem- 
iiiencetl pirpamiion for the triitlij amimplislied hy Creek 

|)hiios 0 pliy. K in decfp lunidlity, lie confesseii his igiiuninee, if h<* 
iiiiscd all ^^isdoiB on Know Tliyself/’ if he tnicccl his dee'|ie«t 
llionghts and incitiTcs fo Divine suggestions (his Ar/JiMkioi): it' !ii‘ 
willingly snrrendered the enjoyments of this world, and expresscc! a 
conliclent hope in that which was spiritual and etermil^—w’e may lie 
allo'iml to regard all such expressions as, in a certain /ense, the 
laiiit echoes, or ratherj as the prophetic anticipations, of Christian 
doctrine and life* Tlie speculations of Plato even more closely 
and fully approximatai Christian Tiew’s. That philosopher (oh, 348) 
collected the scattered germs of his great predecessor’s teaching* In 
his profounci, speculative, and poetic mind, they spniiig up and 
.unfalded to a new mode of contemplating the world, witich came 
nearer thattof Climtianity than any other system outside revelation* 
The philosophy of Plato spake of man as claiming kindred to tlio 
Deity, and lecl him beyond what 'is seen -and sensumis to the eternal 

f rototyj)es of the beautiful, the trae, '"and thO'good, from, '.which man 
ad fallen ; thus awakening in Mm a deep longing for thb blessings 
he had lost. If the system of Aeistotle (cJ. S2l) was ferllet'dis^ 
tant from Christianity than that of Plato, he rendered even greater 
service by presenting his views in a form of which Christian science 
afterwards made so large use in its inquiries and dogmatic state- 
mexYts, These two thinkers represent the climax of philosopliic 
speculation among the Greeks, and the farthest limits witiiin which 
inquiries like theirs could prepare the way for the Gospel. As, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, philosophy had formerly contributed to 
the decay of popular religion, it now entered on a process of sell- 
destruction, and with increasing clearness disclosed the utter help- 
lessness of heathenism. This phase appears most distinctly in the 
tliree forms of philosophy wmich, at tlie time when the Church 
appeared on tlie stage of the world, claimed the most numerous 
adherents : we mean, Epicureunism^ Stoicism^ and Scepticimi* In 
the philosophy of EnicuKtJS (oh 271), pleasure was considered the 
highest good. The world w^as left at the mercy of chance, the soul 
was represented as mortal, and the gods as enjoying their pleasures, 
entirely careless of this world* In opposition to Epicurean Deism, 
Stoicism (of which Zenoj ob, 260, was the founder) propounded a ' 
peculiar kind of Pantheism, in_ which the affairs of the world were 
made, to depend on the unavoidable necessities ’ of fate* Meantime 
the world' was hastening towards a 'great catastrophe, from the- 
flamed 'of 'Which a new wprldwas to issue, wMch, ia tuni, ■was'' 
destined to describe a similar cycle. To despise pleasntfe pain, 
and, in case of .'necessity, to pnt an end to an exisfetnce whicli had 
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missed its aim — such was the climax of wisdom. The sage, whc^ 
had reached tins .elevation, from which he could command him- 
self and the world, had become his own god, and found all satisfac- 
tion in himself. Lastly, Scepticism (of which Arcesilam^ ob. 240, 
and Carneades^ oh, 128, were the founders) appeared to controvert 
the principles of Stoicism. Since it was manifestly impossible to 
arrive at truth, this system placed the sum and substance of theo- 
retical wisdom in refraining (I^oxa) from evciy.conclusion ; and that 
(.)f practical wisdom in abstaining from all passion, and from every 
strong emotion. 

§ IS’. SOCIAL CONDITION OF HEATHEN COUNTRIES. 

The leading tendency in heathenism — to procure salvation by 
the unaided power of man — implied an endeavour to combine every 
force and capacity into a colossal unity (Gen. xi. 4, G). When hea- 
thenism had renounced allegiance to the personal and living God, and 
rejected His method of salvation and of union, it was impelled, by a 
kind of inward necessity, to concentrate the mental and physical 
powers of mankind, and through them all powei’s of nature, and 
the products of the various zones and countries, and to subject them 
to one person, that so this person might be acknowledged as the per- 
sonal and visible representative of the Deity. This felt necessity 
gave rise to, even as its perverseness led to the rum ofj one empire 
after the other, until, in the Eoman Empire, the goal was reached ; 
while, at the same time, this tendency was finally arrested and 
destroyed by the spiritual power of the kingdom of God (Dan. ii. 
44; vii. 13, 14). 

1. This aim after a universal empire has, as all the tendencies 
of heathenism, its twofold aspect; and we must distinguish between 
the ways of man and those of God, between the ungodly purposes 
of man and the happy results to which, in the Divine government, 
they were made subservient. Although we only refer to the Eoman 
Empire, it should be borne in mind that all the great monarchies 
were only a repetition and a more vigorous continuation of one and 
the same tendency and endeavour. Hence our remarks about 
Eome equally apply to other empires. The universal domination of 
one power prepared the way for the Church, in so far as, by the union 
of nations into one empire, the varibus stages and elements of civilisa- 
tion, which otherwise might have remained isolated, were combined 
into a more universal civilisation, which rendered it comparatively 
easy to circulate the fresh blood ponre^J by the Church into the 
veins of nations. This union, which was .first brought about by 
the conquests of Alexander the Great, was completed when Kome 
became the mistress-if thb world, , Greek language,, 
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wliiclij when the Gospel was; preached, was piclerstoofl an«,l 
spoken throngliont tiie Roman Empire, obtained iiniversai doinina- 
tioii, — as it were a temponwy siispeiisioii this of the jiidgirw'Mit by 
which languages were confounded, and which intlicateci iJkj risfj of 
heathenism ((Jen* xL % — that thus the refiini to God* anti the recep- 
tion of His Gospel, might be facilitated* 

2 . Impelled l)y a pmieiple similar to that wliielp in the state* leil 
to attempts after concentration of power, Ikbustey and 
KEitCE sought to grasp ah wealth. JBiit while, ibr ven' difiereiit 
purposes ironi those of the Gospel, commerce 0 |)chic?i 1 ways tlircnigh 
deserts and oter seas, and joined the most distant umintries and 
zones, without Imowiiig or -willing it, in the arrangeinent of God it 
served an important purpose for the diffusion of the glad tidings. 

§ llh JUDAISM UKDEH ITS SPECIAL DIVINE OUIDANCE* 

Abraham W’as chosen and called alone (Isa. li. 2 ). As Creator, 

God called the seed of promise ft*om the dead body of Sarah ; as 
SavioTir, He delivered tlie cbosea race from the oppi-essive bondage 

of Egypt. Tl'ie patriarchal family was 'constituted in the Holy Iiaud ; 
while, in order that tlie ' family might, tiaiinpeded'I^ develop into a 
great nation, it had to go down into Egypt* - Erom this strange land 
Moses brought up the people, and'gave/tliem a'theocAlte.‘do«lSli«- 
laivs^ and worship^ to serve as the means by which they w- ere to 
fulfil their mission, and to he types of, and a schoolmaster unto, future 
^ perfectness (Gal. iii. 24 ; Heb. x. 1 ). The' Exodus from Egypt con- 
stituted the birth of the nation 5 - by the giving of the law on Mount 5 
Sinai, Israel -was set apart to be a holy nation. When, under the 
leadership of Joshua, the Israelites took possession of the Iioine of j. 
their ancestors — a eoimiry adapted for the purposes which the people ‘| 
w’cfe to serve — the last condition of their independent existence was 
fulfilled. Under the fostering care of a devout prksihoody the 
purely popiilai'’ institutions of the theocracy should no%v have borne | 
rich frait ; but, during the administration of the Judges, it , soon ) 
appeared that even these appliances were insufficient, and two other ? 
agencies were called into operation* p^pkaimi oMce was a | 
special but continuous institution, intended'tO’serve'^fe’tlie"inoiithpicce ,1 

^ of God, and to act as the conscience of the commonwealth ; while the j.'l 
royal o^ce was designed to afford external security and to bestow 
internal peace upon the theocracy. Then ^'followed the coiujuests 
of' Havid, which gave the Jewish commonwealth a becoming political ^ . i'J 
importmee, while the temple, of Solomon fully develop^ its. typical . 
worship- ■' 'But, despite prophetisin and royalty, the people' bacaiue' 
increasingly Mitatiged from their peculiar d^tinyyaud-hence unable ^ §1 
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to maintain their high position. The division of the kingdom^ con- 
tinned internal fends, improper alliances, growing apostasy, and 
conformity to idolatry, brought after them Divine judgments, in con- 
sequence of which the nation became subject to the heathen. These 
chastisements remained not altogether unimproved. Ciims allowed 
the return of the captives, and their reorganisation into a state ; and 
i prophets were again commissioned to direct the formation and the 
development of the community. Amid these occurrences, propliee v 
f served not only for present instruction, reproof, and admonition, but 
f kept before the public mind the promise of a coming salvation, thus 

f, supplying comfort and hope even in the most troublous times. The 

happy periods, when David had conquei-ed and Solomon exercised 
his glorious sway of peace, served as basis for depicting the futee 
transcendent glory of Messiah’s kingdom; while the abeiTations, the 
sufferings, and the humiliation of the people, during the period of 
their decadence, led those who cherished such hopes to look for a 
Messiah who should suffer for the sins of the people, and take upon 
Himself all their misery. And, when prophetism had done the 
work allotted, it ceased — to resume and complete its message when . 
the fulness of time had come. 

§,20. JUDAISM AFTER THE CESSATION, OF DIVINE TRAmNaA^?:';::':^ 
MEANS OF REVEDATION. ' / ^ 

The period had now arrived when the immediate guidance of Divine 
revelation was to be withdrawn. Furnished with the results and 
experiences of former teaching, followed by the law as schoolmaster, 
and by prophetic prediction as by a lamp, the chosen race was now 
to give evidence "of its calling. The annihilation with which the 
fanaticism of Antioclms Ejpiplianes threatened the Jewish common- 
wealth was happily averted, and under the Maceabees the nation 
once more obtained political independence. But, amid the increas- 
ing corruption of th4 Maccabean rulers, the intrigues of Eome again 
deprived the country of this boon. The religions persecutions of 
the Syrians, and, after them, the oppression of the Romans, trans- 
formed the national feeling of attachment to their ancestral I’eligion 
into extreme exclusiveness, fanatical hatred and proud contempt 
of everything foreign, and changed the former longing for the 
Messiah to merely political, extravagant, and carnal expectations. 
True piety decayed into petty legalism aiid ceremonialism, into 
work- -and sell^rifehteousness. and scribes were zealous 

ordinances and per- 
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verting tli€ sense of Scripture; tliiis rendering tke nniss of t!i;> 
people, only more insusceptible to the spirittrality of* that sal\’atk)!i^, 
■which was now so near at hand* 

1. The institution of STKAODGirES proved of great iiriporfaiice for 
the (lerelopmeot of Judaism during the perkal succeeding the I'etrini 
fn'sin Ba!>}‘Ion, They owed their origin to the consciousness that, 
after the cessation of propliecj^ it was both desirable and duty, imt 
only to continue the symbolical services of the temple, but aiso to 
seek edification by a earefiil study of the truths which Ciocl iiufl 
revealed in the law and by the prophets. But in these synagogues 
tile tendency to enlarge the Mosaic daw^ and to heiige it about by 
rabbinical enactments^ the aim after an external legalism and work- 
righteousness^ national pride and carnal anticipations of ilessiaiiic 
, times, were nursed, and from them . they .spread, aiiiong the,. ..body .of 
the people. On the other hand^j the synagogues^ especially those 
out of Palestine (among the Dimpom), proved^ from tlieir missionaiv’ 
influence, of great use to the Clmrcln These meetings, in which 
the* Holy Scriptures of the 'Old Testament were, every Sabbath, 
read in the Greek version of the LXX* and explained, ofiered to 
tlie'heatlu^n, who felt their need of salvation, precious opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the revelation and the promises of God 
under the Old Covenant; while to the fimt messengers of the Gospel 
they aftbrded an opportunity of announcing the Gospel to numerous 
assemblages, composed of Jew's and Gentiles, The strict, tradi- 
tional, exclusive, and carnal direction of Judaism was more particu- 
larly represented and developed by the sect of the Pxiaejseks, To 
them the Sadducees were opposed, who, estranged from the peculirir 
genius of the people and hostile to traditionalism, sympathised with 
tlie Eornans and the Herodians^ — ^in theory Rationalists, in practice 
Epicui’eans. A third sect, that of the Essekes, consisted of a close 
association of men, wdio retired from the world in order to carry out 
the original idea of Moses concerning the priesthood (Ex, xix, 5, b), 
and whose direction was that of mysticism and asceticism. As each 
of these three parties (the orthodox, the rationalistic, and flic 
mystical) represented more or less unhealthy aberrations from, 
genuine Judaism, they could not prepare the way jbr the Church, 
but either occupied a position of antagonism, or else sought to 
introduce dangerous corruptions (§ 48)* But with all these perverse 
and grow'ing tendencies, a Roly seed of genuine spirituality re- 
mained in obscurity and retirement (John i. 47 ; iiiike i. 6 ; ii. 
25, 38) — a soil this, prepared by the Lord for receiving the salvation 
offerfed by Christ. . , . 

' ' § 21. THE .SAMAEITAKS. 

The Samaritans originated at the time of the Captiviiyf, from a 
mixture of Jewish and heathen elements. After the Detern from 
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tlie Babylonian exile^ they wished to amalgamate, with the Jews ; 
but their overt ui’es were rejected on account of the heathen defile- 
ments which the Samaritans had contracted. The reformatory 
labours carried on among them by Manasse^ a Jewish refugee, who 
sought to purify their religion, and to base it on the Pentateuch (of 
which the text, however, was in some particulars purposely altered), 
and who gave them a temple and -worship on Mount Gerizim, only 
served to increase the hatred of the Jews. The Samaritans kept by 
the Judaism wliich Manasse had brought among them, and remained 
equally styangers to the developments and the perversions of Rabbin- 
ism. Their Messianic hopes were consequently more pure and their 
exclusiveness less violent. These circumstances enabled them more 
impartially to examine the claims of Cliristianity ; while the hatred 
and contempt with which Pharisaical Judaism treated them, disposed 
them more favourably towards the Gospel, which was likewise dis- 
owned and persecuted by the synagogue (John iv. 41 ; Acts viii. 5 
etc.). On the other hand, Cliristianity also suffered from the attempts 
at change and reaction made by that party, in the spirit of the 
heathen principle of eclecticism, wdiich was inherent to Samaritanisni 
from its commencement (§ 42). 

§ 22. COMMUNICATIONS BETIVEEN JUDAISM AND 
HEATHENISM. 

Tile conquests of Alexander the Great brought the various ele- 
ments of civilisation in the ancient ii'crld into contact and connec- 
tion. The Jews (of the Diaspora) who lived beyond the limits of 
Palestine, especially those wdio resided in Egypt, which was really the 
focus of this movement, w-ere necessarily a, fleeted h}- the influences 
brought to bear upon them. Thus the sect of the Essenes, which had 
found its vray into Egypt, underwent various modifications, and, 
under the name of Therapeutw^ occupied an influential position. 
The Jewish Ilellenmn of Alexandria embodied the main principles 
of this party ; enlarged, however, by elements of Grecian culture, 
and reared on a broader basis, chiefly of Platonic philosophy. Of 
this school AnsiQhulus r^g yim^mg about the 

year 175), the author of the Book of Wisdom,’^ and the Alexan- 
drian Jew were the principal representatives. While the 

philosophical direction of this party increasingly alienated it from 
genuine (Palestinian) Judaism, a method in some respects pecu- 
liarly suitable for the dogmatic development of Christian doctrine 
was initiated by it,^ of which the Clnj^h-Fathers after\^%rds largely 
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availed tliemselves. Tlie Jews of Eastern Asia iiaiiiitaiiieci a more 
dose coiiiiection with the RahMnism of Palestine ; and the lieatheii 
(Chaldee and Persian) elements which in the coarse of time 
their way into their teaching and practice, were afterwards adoptetl 
by the synagogne, and in great part embodied in the Taiiniid. 

Pf-ilEO, o5. S9 A J>. His Platonism is peculiarly modified by Old 
Testament elements, and by Essene and therapeutic views* ilc?!ice 
Ills speculations have served as the groniidwork of heathen Xeo- 
Platonism, of t!ie Jewish Cabbala, of Gnosticism, and even of the 
philosopliy of some of the Fathers* He taught that originallj all 
nations had obtained some knowledge of .Divine, irofh/ but .that, 
Moses alone had been the founder of tme philosophy ; that the 
legislation and teacliing of Mosaism was the source whence Grecian 
philosophy and Grecian mysteries had clrawii their inspiration* The 
deep things of ScripRiire could only be understood by means of 
allegorical interpretation* God was ro or, and matter rd aV ; 
the z6G'{Jbog p^firog was an intermediate -world (corresponding to 
Plato’s 'worM_ of ideas), and consisted of innumerable spirits and 
potencies (angels and souls of men), 'which, viewed in their unity, 
and as proceeding from the Word of God— -the^ Xi^og hh&^Bwg 
which from all eternity had been, in God— Imd in creation , come 
forth from God— the Xo^yog ^pofopimg (thought and ^ord)* . The 
visible woidd w’as an imitation of the zm(Mog vonrogj — imperfect, how- 
ever, on account of the physical incapability of the Hyle^ etc. 

§ 23; RELATION OP HEATHENISM TOWARDS JUDAISM. - 
Generally speaking, heathen nations extended toleration to Ju- 
daism. Alexander the Great, the Ptolemies, and in part the Selu- 
cidaealso, accorded them the free exercise of their religion, and even 
certain privileges. Rome recognised J udaism as a reli^io Iwitar 
Still the Jews were, for the most part, despised and hated by the 
heathen (Tac. calls them : “ despectiesirna pars servientium ^^^ — 
fMerrima gens^^) ; and even able writers, such as Manetho, Justin, 
Tacitus,, etc., recited the most absurd fables and odious calumnies 
against them. Flamm Josq>hm^ the Jewish historian, endeavoured 
to dispel the prejudices of the Greeks and Romans a^inst Ids 
people, by . presenting their history and in^tititiions ,, in' tiie most 
favourable light. On the other hand, the Greek translation of the 
Old Testament (the Sepiuagini% and the great number of syna- 
go^^ which, during the time of Roman domination, had sprung up 
all over;;l|te world, offered the heathen, who cared for an oppor- 
tunity 'twoming personally acquainted with the peculiar character 
and spirit df Jp^ism. Considering the decay of heather#!^ at fho 
time^ it could 'P^celjhappn otherwise than that the high 
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of Judaism j tlie suHime simplicity of its creed, tlie soleimi import 
of its rites, 'and its Messianic anticipations, 'sIioiiH — despite tlie cobi- 
moii contempt for the synagogue — have attracted many of the better 
and expectant heathen, whose cravings their degraded religion no 
longer could satisfy. Although comparatively few joined the Jewish 
nation by imdergoiiig circumcision and becoming proselytes of righi^- 
eousnessy the number of those wdio, without observing the whole 
ceremonial law, became proselytes of the gate^ abstained from idolatry 
and served Jehovah, was proportionally great. These adherents 
consisted of high and low, chiefly of females ; and among tliein 
Christianity made its earliest converts. 

§ 24. THE FtJLHESS OF TIME. 

When the fulness of time had come, the dawn of a new era ap- 
peared on the mountains of J udsea. According to the Divine pur- 
pose, Judaism and heathenism had completed that cycle of positive 
and , negative, preparation for the coming salvation of -which they 
. were capable. The latter had now become perfectly conscious of 
its entire impotence and incompetency for satisfying the religious 
cravings of the soul. Unless, where sunk into dreary unbelief or 
wild misbelief, it earnestly longed and sought for something 
better. Thus, negatively, the way was prepared for the Church. 
Heathenism had produced great and imperishable results in the 
domains of science, art, and of human culture generally. However 
impotent it proved to restore to man the peace lie had lost, and for 
which he sought, it could furnish important aid, if brought to own 
the power of that truth which the Lord had revealed. In this re-, 
speet, heathenism served also as positive preparation for the Church. 
Among Jews and Gentiles there w^as a general presentiment that 
a great era in history was at hand. A deep-felt sense of want had 
become almost a prophecy of the approaching provision. All who 
w^'ere Israelites indeed, waited for the promised consolation,— some 
even in the hope or expectation that they might live to see its 
advent. Among the heathen also the long-cherished hope of a re* 
turn of the Golden Age was again prominently brought forward, 
and derived fresh support .and a new object from what had been 
gathered from the Holy Scriptures, or learned in the synagogues of 
the Jews. Heathen Polity had also contributed its qaotum of pre- 
paration for the , Church, One empire and one language combined 
the whole wdrld — ^universal peace prevailed, and most extensive 
commerce hhd iht^pttrse fa.<u|itated.|ii?^! r^picl spread of the new 
trulhis 'brought by , 


lOUXBATIOK OF THE CHUECH BY CHRIST; ITS 
CONSTITUTION IN THE APOSTOLIC AGIi 

TO xlBOUT THE YEAE 100 A.I>. 

§ 2d. CHAEAOTEEISTICS OF THIS . PKIMITITE HISTOETj AKH ITS 
BBLATIOK TO THE OTHEE EEBIODS OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TOET. , 

Tub distinctive peculiarities of the Apostolic Age (the first ceotiuy) 
are our warrant for presenting it as an independent and separate 
branch of General Ciiitrcli History. The difference between the 
history of the primitive and that of the ancient Churchy is based on 
the difference between Apostoliciip and Catholicity. The former 
is the root, the latter the stem, of the Church. The position and 
the qualifications of the apostles were, in consequence of their imme" 
diate Divine enlightenment and assistance, so unique, that the results 
of their activity became the basis of all future development. What, 
they taught, and what they instituted, required not any Divine kw 
or warrant other than itself. Itself was the Divine law and warrant 
for every succeeding development or institution. Every later ap- 
peatauce in the Church must be judged by the mode! of apostolic 
teaching or practice, not, indeed, as if it had been quite complete 
and perfected, exhausting every future development ; but as being 
the sole authentic germs and commencement of the Church. Hence, 
in all later developments of fhe Church, every organic 'devhiopment 
and continuation of the Apostolic Church—not merefy^hat, in the, 
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smm foriTij liacl existed in the primitive Church — must be regaixleci 
iu of genuine Christian origin. But this remark does not apply to 
tlie Catholic Church. Its organs neither required nor enjoyed 
immediate Divine enlightenment and assistance. It was their 
mission to superintend the natural development of the germs which 
the Lord had already planted, and to remove all spurious plants 
(sects and heretics). Both the parent stem and the wdld branches 
kid, indeed, equal claim to genuineness on account of real or sup- 
posed connection with the root. But even where prejudice, arbitra- 
riness, or* erroi*, disabled or prevented from distinguishing between 
the genuine and the spuidous, the Spirit of Christ made a separation 
in the development of a history which God has neve?^ wholly left to 
its own course. The parent stem remained, wliiie, sooner or later, 
the wild branches or the spurious plants -withered and perished, 

L The Life of Jesus » 

Comp. J. F. Kleuher^ inenschl. Versucli iib. den Sohn Gottes und 
d. Menschen (Essay on the Son of God and of Man). Breni. 1776 ; 
— The same authors bibl. Syinpathien, od. erlauternde Bemerk. lib, 
d. Berichte d. Ev, von Jesu Lehren u. Thaten (Bibl. Sympathies, or 
Explanatory Remarks on the Account of the Evang. about the Life 
and Deeds of Christ). Schlesw. 1820; — J. J. Lebensgesch. 
Jesu (Biograpliy of Christ). 8tli Ed. Zurich 1822. S vols. ; — F. V, 
Reinhardt Vers, iiber den Plan, den d. Stifter cl. christl. Eel. zurn 
^ Besteii d. Mensclien entwarf (Essay on the Plan which the Founder 
of Christianity devised for the Welfax’c of Man). 5th Ed. by 
r Heubner. Wittenb. 1830. 

K, Hase^ Leben Jesu (Life of Jesus). Leipz. 1829. 4th Ed. 1854 ; 

^ — i>. Fr. Strauss^ d. Leben Jesu krit. bearb. Tub. 1835. 2 vols, 4t]i 

Ed. 1840; — C. H. Weisse^ die ev. Gesch. krit. ii. philos. bearb. 
^ (Evangel. Hist, treated critically and philosophically). Leipz. 1838. 
2 vols. ; — A. F. Gf roller ^ Gesch. d, Urchristenthmus (Hist, of 
Origin. Christ.). Stuttg. 1838. 3 vols. in 5 parts ; — C. F. %\ Ammon^ 
die Gesch. d. , Lebens Jesu. Leipz. 1842-47. 3 vols. Bauer ^ 

Kritik d. evang. Gesch. cl. Synopt. (Grit, of the Evang. Hist, of the 
I Synopt.). Leipz. 1841. 3 vols, 

j} A. Neander^ das Leben Jesu (transL in Bohn’s Series. London 

I 1852) ;~0. Krabbe^ Yorlesnngen ii. d. Leben Jesu. Hamb. 1849 ; 
ip —J. das Leben Jesu. & vols. Heidelberg 1847; — A. 

I Tholuek^ dw Glaubwilrdigkeit d. ev. Gesch. (the (Credibility of 
|‘ Gospel Hi$t*)T2d Ed. ,Hamb. 1838'-; — H A. j&JrW,,. wissenscli. 

Kritik d. ev. Gesch. (Scientific Crit. of Ev. Hist.) 2cl Ed. Erlang, 
ii; 1850; — K. chronoL Sjfiopse d.- 4 Ev. (ChronoL Synopsis 

» of 'the Four Gospels). Hamb# tSiSip; 
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§ 26. - JESUS CHRIST THE SAIHOTJB OP THE YrOEEP. 

When the fulness of time was come, God sent forth His Son, 
made of a %Yoman 5 made under the law, to redeem tlieiii tliat were 
under the law, that we might receive the adoption of (GaL 

iv. 4, 5). According to promise, the Son of Daiiil was lorn at 
Bethlehem. After John the Baptist^ the greatest and last of the 
Old Testament prophets, had, by the preaching and the baptinu 
of repentance, prepared His way, Jesus commeiieed, ivhen ab:;rit 
thirty years old, that glorious work in which He fuliilled the law 
and the prophets. Accompanied hy twelve chosen disciples, He 
passed through Palestine, everywhere proclaiming the kiiigdoni of 
God, helping, healing, and confirming by signs and luiraeles both 
His Divine mission, and the doctrine about His person, office, and 
kingdom. The Pharisees gainsayed and persecuted Him : the Sad- 
diicees took no notice of Him ; while the people alternated betw’Geri 
hailing and rejecting Him. After continuing in this vrork for 
three years, He made solemn entrance into the city of His royal 
ancestors amidst the acclamations of the people. But many days 
had not elapsed, wdien the same multitude, disappointed in their 
hopes of a political and temporal Messiah, cried out, Crucify 
Him, crucify Him !” Thus, according to the good pleasure of the 
Father, He died on the cross, a, sacrifice for the sins of the world. 
By His suffering, the God-man procured a righteousness of infinite 
and eternal value, in virtue of which, whosoever in faith appropriates 
it, has all his sins forgiven, and is justified before God. But death 
could not hold the Prince of life. He burst the gates of Hades and 
the bonds of the grave, and on the thud day rose with glorified 
body. Thus has He brought life and immortality to light, that we 
ixlso might in Him share the same. For forty days He still conti- 
nued on earth, subject to the limitations of humanity. He promised 
to His disciples the gift of the Holy Ghost, and set them apart to 
preach the Gospel to all nations. Them He again took unto Him- 
self His Divine form, which He had put off in His incarnation, 
ascended into heaven, where, ^as God-man, He now sitteth at the 
right hand of power— the Almighty and ever-present Head of the 
Church, the Dord of all, whether in heaven or on earth, and who, 
at the completion of all things, shall return to this earth, visibly, and 
in Hxs own and His Father’s glory,- ' . ' 

, 1. Despite many learned and ingenious inquiries into the subject, 
it has as yet been impossible exactly to fix either the year of Cli^nsfs 
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Idrtli^ or that of Mm beath. In tlie Christian era^ ATiiica was pro- 
posed by Dmmsius Mdgum in the 6th cent,, adopted h) Beda 
Veiierabilis, and introduced into common use by Pepin and Ciirirb- 
inagnej the year 754 after the building of Koine is ussmiied as the 
Btailiiig-point, But this is manifestly eiTom^oiis^ as Herod the 
Groat died (750 or) 751 jn U, c* Sanclempritlus (<le cenv 
ciiieiiclatioiie. Eoma) 1793) on historical groiiiiils^. ar.d i>. jlliphu^ 
(der Stern der YGeisen — the Star of the Bhse’Meii — CoponLn 
on a^troinniiical groiinclsj fix on the year 7 before tmr era ns tlin™ 
of Christ's birtii ; IViesekr fit supra) on the year 4, Seiifoiih 
HdliBjnoL s. Leipz. 1846) on the year 2^ Weigl (theol. eliraiioL 
Abhandl. IllnT d. wahre Geburts- u. Sterhejalrr J. Chn Siilzb. 
1849) Oil the ^year 5^ before the present era. Many of the Fathers, 
appealing to Isa. Ixi, 1, 2 and Luke iv. 19, supposed that Christ hac^ 
only tauglit during one year,, and hence that (Luke iii. 23) He was 
crucified in the 30th year df His life. But although the synoptic 
Gospels speak of only one (the last) passover during the ministry of 
ChristjMohn ,(ih 13: yL 4'; xxii. 23) refers to three such feasts, and 
besides (v* 1) to a ioprrj rSv HoySccnyv. 

2. Among genuine xon-bibbical testi^^ionies about Cheist, 
probably the most ancient is a Syriac letter of Mara, addressed to 
his son Serapion (see Curetouj SpiciL Sjriacum. Loud. ]855j, 
written about the year 73. Mara, a man tlioroiighly versed in 
Greek philosophy, but not satisfied with the coiisolations it offered, 
writes from his place of exile a letter of comfort and instruction to 
his soil, in wdiicli lie ranks Christ along witli Socrates and Pytha- 
goras; he honours Him as a wise king; he charges the Jews with 
His murder, declares that thereby they had brought upon themselves 
the destiTictioii of their commonwealth, but that Christ continued to 
live in the new law whicli, He had given. Eroin the same period 
dates the testimoiyv of Josephus, the Jewish historian. In that por- 
tion of the passage of Josephus which is undoubtedly genuine, 
Christ is extolled as having wrought miracles, and been a wise 
teacher of troth ; His death on the cross under the adniinistratioii 
of Pilate, and the foundation of the Church, are also mentioned JY 
I£ Schoedel (YiiicIicijB Fiavianm. Lps. 1840) has contended foryhe 
genuineness of the tekole passage in Josephus. The following, liov;- 
ever,'ai’e spurious records': 1) the Syriac correspondence between 
Christ aiid^ Ahgarus, lOng of Edessa, in wdiich the latter entreats 
the Lord to come and heal him, while Christ ireplies by jiroiiTisiiig, 
after His ascension, to send one of His disciples (the genuineness of 
' these- documents has, however*,, of. late been again maintained hy 
Mimic in Illgeffs Journal for- 1843j and by in the Tub. Qiia.r- 
terly for 1842) ; 2) two letters addressed by Plhite to Tiberius ; 3) the 
letter of Zenttdm (a Iriend of Pikte) to the Eoman Senate, giving 
a description of the appearance, of 'Chri#- - Since tlie fourth century, 

_ legends also circulated about- stUtue of wdich the woman 
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who had been cured of the issue of blood had erected in PancaSi and 
about certain miraculous portraits of Jesus (such as that in^the riai :- 
kin of Ve 7 ‘oniGa, perhaps originally = vem ieoiu her otin-r 

legends and fables^ see the apocryphal gospels, 

11. llie Apostolic Age, 

Comp, -.4. Neancler^ History of the Planting of the Christian 
Church (translated by J. E. Ejland, Bohn’s Series), 2 vob. 
1851; — J, B, Irautmann^ die ap. Iv. (the Ap. Cln) Leipz. 184S: 
— 3L Baumgarten^ transL by Morrison and Meyer, in Giai'lds For. 
Theol. Library. 3 vols. ; — J". P. Lange^ Gesch. d, K. d. ap. Zeit. 
(Hist, of the Ch. in Ap. Times), 2 vols. Braunschw. 1852 ; — Ph, 
of the Apostolic Church. 2 vols. Eclinb. T. and T, Clark, 
1854 i—I~L TF. J, Thiersch, cl. K, im ap. Zeit. Frkf. 1852 II 
Lechler, d. ap. u. nachap. Zeitalter (the Apost. and Post-Apost. 
Age). Haarl. 1852. 4. ; — C, Beuss, Hist, de la theologie au sieele a] a 
Sfrassb. 1852 ; — K, Wieseler, ChronoL d. apost. Zeitalt. Guttg. 1848. 

;:'('':|;e?.'THE;;;;FEASTHEHBNTECOSt^ 

BEFORE THE CALLING OF PAUL (sO-dS AH,). 

After the number of apostles had by lot been again made up to 
twelve, the Holy Ghost was poured out upon the assembled disciples 
who had waited for His coming. This event, which was accom- 
panied by miraculous signs, took place on the feast of Pentecost (of 
the year 30), ten days after the ascension of the Lord. It became 
the birth-day of the Church, whose first members were now gathered 
in large numbers, in consequence of a sermon by Peter. Through 
■the exertions of the apostles (chiefly of Peter and of John), wdiich, 
howevei', at first were confined to Jerusalem, the Church grew 
daily. But when a violent persecution, which commenced with the 
stoning of Stephen, scattered the faithful, the Gospel was carried 
all over Palestine to Phoenicia and Syria, although the apostles re- 
mained in the Jewish capital. The preaching of Philip, a deacon, 
was specially owned in Samaria (about the year 39 or 40). Soon 
afterwards Peter visited the churches in Judea ; and in consequene(^ 
of a Divine command, by baptism received the first Gentiles (the 
family of Cornelius) into the Church. At the same time, and in- 
dependently of this event, the earnest inquiries of many Gentiles in 
Antioch led to the formation of a church composed of Jews and 
Gentiles. Barnaias, a Levite, and a man strong in the faith, was 
despatched from Jerusalem to Antioch, and undertook the care of 
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tliis commmiityj conjoining in 'this work witli Ms :':owii' the labours, of, 
Faul^ a conyerted Pliariseej whom some years hefore (about 40 A.i>.) 
a revelation of Christ, on the' way to Damascus, hacl Amisfornied 
tfom a fanatical persecutor into. . a most , devoted Gliristiaii and 
preacher. In consequence of these events, the missionary efforts of 
the apostles were hencefox'th divided into purely Jewish, wliicli 
centred in and issued from Jerusalem, and into mixed, which had 
chiefly the Gentiles for their object, and issued from Antioch. A 
conference of the apostles, held at Jerusalem (Gal. ii. 1-9), formally 
sanctioned this arrangement. 

§ 28. ACTIVITY OF THE APOSTLE PAUL (lo-Gi A.D.). 

Comp. J. T. Ilemsenj der Ap. Paul. Gottg. 1830. — C. Sclimder^ 
der Ap. P. Leipz. 1830; — Horm Paulinse, in his collected 
■^vorks, and since often printed separately — Conyheare and IIowso7ij 
The Life and Epistles of St Paul 2 yds. 2d Ed. 1856;-(id 
Clir. Bcmr, Paul. d. Ap. J. Chr. Ein Beitrag zu einer krit. Gesch. 
d. Drchristth. — Paul the ap. of J. Chr. A Contrib. to a crit. Hist, 
oforig. Chr. Tlibg. 1845.) 

Having been specially separated by the Holy Ghost for the work, 
and set apart by the Church by the laying on of hands, Paul and 
Barnabas left Antioch in the year 45 , to make their first missionary 
tour to Asia Minor. The Lord, by signs and wonders, gave testimony 
to their preaching; and, notwithstanding the contradiction and per- 
secution of hostile Jews, they founded at Aiitiocli (in Pisidia), at 
Iconium, Lystra, and Derbe, mixed churches, consisting chiefly of 
Gentile Christians ; preaching also in many other places. Hot long 
afterwards, Paul undertook a sr:co^D missionary journey (50-54). 
On tliis occasion Barnabas had separated from Paul, because lie 
w^oiild take with him John Mark, his nephew, who on the first mis- 
sionary tour had left the Avork. In company Avith his nephew, Bar- 
nabas BOW went to Cyprus, his own country ; but no record of the 
success of this mission has been left. Accompanied by Silas^ by 
Luke^ and afterwards also by Timothy^ Paul meantime passed again 
through Asia Minor, and was about to return to Antioch, when a 
call from the Lord, in a night-vision, induced him to land on the 
shores of Europe. Here he founded Christian communities at 
Philippi, at Thessaloiiica, Berea, Athens, and Corinth ; and then 
returned to Syria through Asia Minor,,, touching at Ephesus by the 
■way. ' During his stay at Jemsalem the conference with Peter, 
Panics, and John^ to which, Gal.iL jej|r%';took place (fourteen years 
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after Paul’s coiiYersion)^ and soou afterwards, in Aiitiocli, tlie con- 
ffiet with Peter, ailuded to in . the same passage* In the year .>1, 
he undertook, in company with Luke, Titus, anti liinotliY, hi.^ 
THIEO missionary expeditmi (54-58)* This time, Ephesus, wiiere a 
iimiierous congregation was gathered, lieeame the ceiili'e of liis 
operations* Aii extraordinary success attended his labours, ainl i!u5 
very existence ox heathenism in Asia Minor seemed tlireateiied. 
Driven from Ephesus in consequence of a tumult, Ikiiil travclieil 
through Macedonia, penetrated as far as Illyricum, tiieii visited tlicj 
cliiirclies in Greece, and returned to Jerusalem to fulfil a*vowv in 
the Jewish capital his life was only preserved throngli file inter* 
ference of the Koman tribune, who took him prisoner, and sent him 
to Cajsarea. An appeal to the Emperor, to which as Roman ciaKen 
lie was entitled, led to his departure to Rome (in the year 00), wlien* 
for some years he continued a prisoner in his own house, being still 
allowed to preach* The further course of his Hie and activity is m- 
volved in some uncertainty. Probably his imprisonment became 
, more severe, either in consequence of increasing enmity un the part 
of the Emperor or of Ms favourites towards Christianity, , or on 
account of the importunities of hostile J ews. In the year 64 he was 
belieaded, under the reign of Nero. 

1. The very common opinion, first mooted by Eusebius, that 
about the* year 64 Paul had been set at liberty, and undertaken a 
fourth missionary tour, in which he, had penetrated as far as Spain, 
that thence he had a second time been sent prisoner to Eome^ and been 
beheaded in that city about the year 67, owes its origin to manifest 
chronological mistakes. It has of late been again ad\'oeated (by 
Neander, Guericke, Credner, Gieseier, Huther, Wiesiiiger etc.'), 
from the erroneous supposition that some events noticed in the 
letters of Paul could not have occurred during the period ]>receding 
the (supposed first) imprisonment of Paul at Rome. What is re- 
garded as a testimony of Clement to the journey of tlie apostle into 
Spain (Iwl TO Tsppbm r^g hmsmg is By no means conclusive, 

even irrespective of tlie dubious particle gwi. The Miiratori Canon 
refers indeed to a journey into Spain, but only as an unsupported 
legend (Rom. xv. 24), on which the book of Acts is silent. Comp, 
especially Wieselei'^ iit supm^ p. 521 etc. 

; ( 29 . ACTIVITVOF THE OTHEE APOSTLES (AFTER THE 

r TEAK ,48). , ^ . 

■ We only possess authentic data, about the activity of the most 
prominent among the apostle. At an early peribd (about the 
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year 44), James theElder^ the brother of John, suffered martyrdom 
at Jerusalem. During that persecution Peter obliged for a 
time to leave Jerusalem. By inclination and calling he acted as 
apostle to the circumcision (Gal, iL 7-9). In the course of his 
labours, which were shared by Marlcj he penetrated, according to 1 
Pet, V, 13, as far as Babylon^ if indeed that designation does not 
symbolically apply to Rome^ as the centre of antichristian heatlienisin. 
The report that he had also laboured in Asia Minor and in Greece 
is doubtful ; and the legend, that for twenty-five years before his 
death he had been Bishop of Borne, is manifestly erroneous, althougli 
no valid ground can be urged against the statement that he was 
crucified at Borne, under the reign of Nero, in the year 64. — Philip 
spent the last years of his life at Hierapolis in Phrygia. Jolm 
betook himself to Ephesus. Ancient legends declare that Bartlio-^ 
lomew had preached in India, and that Jolm Marh had founded the 
church at Alexandria. All later legends about the labours of the 
apostles, and of their immediate successors, are entirely fabulous. 

1. The legend about Petei's hishoprick at (accoxxling to 

Eusebius, from the year 42-67), is derived from the heretical, pseudo- 
epigraphic Clementines and Becognitions,— an authority entirely 
untrustworthy (u. § 48, 4). On the other hand, it can be proved 
that Peter had come to Borne only in the year 63. The silence 
of the Epistle to the Romans is alone sufficient to prove the 
worthlessness of the above legend. Comp. Wieseler ut siipraj p 
552 etc. 

§ 30. JAMES THE JUST (50-04). 

Since the time of the apostolic conference, James the Justy the 
brother of the Lord, seems to have presided over the church at 
Jerusalem, having been specially commissioned to labour amongst 
the Jews. In Gal. ii. 9 Paul speaks of him, of Peter and of John, as 
being regarded pillars ” of the Church. He does not appear ever 
to have left Jerusalem. Soon after the imprisonment of Paul he 
was killed by fanatical Jews. According to Ilegesippusy they asked 
him at the feast of Passover, from the pinnacle of the temple, to bear 
testimony against Christ. But when James bore solemn witness 
for the Redeemer, he was thrown down, stoned, and killed by a 
blow from the club of a tanner, while still praying for liis enemies. 
Clement Alex, corroborates this account. Josephus only reports 
that after the removal of Eestus, aud before the arrival of Albinns 
(ill the year 64), the cruel higlvpriest Ana7ms had procured a hastj^ 

'VOE. T. , E 
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condemnation of JameSy and of others to whom lie bore enmity^ 
and had caused the apostle — top khiXfop tou )if0fMV6u 

Xpio'Tov — to be stoned. 

1. The question j 'whether the New Teslanient refers to two oil lo 
THREE James’ — u e.y whether the apostle James ibe son 

of Alplieus and cousin of Jesns^ was tliesame James the */wl, the 
brother of the Lord and president of the church of Jenisnhnn, or 
not — ^is one of the most difficult problems in New ^ Test. History. 
The strongest argument in faTOiir of their identity Is derived trciiii 
Gal. i. 19, where James the brother of the Lord is called an apostle 
(comp., however, Acts xiv. 14 ; Heb. iii. 1)^ But, 0 !i*tlie whole, 
the balance of evidence is against this supposition. In John vii. tlie 
brethren of Jesus are represented as still unbelieving at a time ivlien 
James the son of Alplieus was afeeady one of the apostles ; accord- 
ing to Matt, xxviii. 19, none of the twelve could be permanent 
Bishop of Jerusalem ; Hegesippus represents James the Just as 
Tm kmTTo'kmv the president of the church at «'ferusalcm, and he 
^ speaks of mXkoVlma}^&i (which, at any rate, implies more than 
two). The older Fathers regarded the brothers and sisters of 
the Lord as the children of Joseph by a former marriage, (a 'view 
which leaves untouched the delicate question as to the interpretation 
of Matt. i. 25). Jerome and Chrysostom are the first of the Fathers 
to identify James the son of Alpheus with James the Just. 

§ 81. AOTITITT OF THE APOSTLE TOHK I'H' ASIA MUSTOE. 

After the martyrdom of Paul, John, who among the twelve dis- 
ciples approximated most closely the mental direction of PaiiL 
occupied the former field of labour of that apostle in Asia !Minor. 
He took up his abode at Ephesus, a city which, at that period, w^as 
the focus and centre of ecclesiastical movements. Even during the 
time of Paul, the antagonisms peculiar to the apostolic age-^that of 
Literalism, Phariseism, and Legal Eighteousness, on the one hand, 
and on the other, that of Antinomianism, Idealism, and Gnosticism 
— had appeared, and rapidly developed almost into antlchristian 
tendencies. Circumstances like these rendered the presence of an 
apostle, who w’as a pillar of the Church, all the more requisite in a 
city which otherwise also was so important. Of all the apostles 
none was so eminently adapted and qualified for such a post as 
John, who combined the most ready charity and mildness with 
the most strict and unbending earnestness, and whose spiritual 
tendency embodied in their ’ purest ■ and highest aspects the truths 
lying at the foundation of these antagonisms. Banished by 
Dofaitiau to Patmos, an island in the ■ JEgean ■ ,Sea, . lie returned 
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again to Epliesiis^ where he laboured for other thirty years (to his 
death -under Trajan), his ministrations being greatly blessed to the 
church of Asia Minor. 

1. Irenseus, Eusebius, and Jerome speak of the banishment of 
John as having taken place- under the reign of Domitian ; only ob- 
scure or later evidence (the superscription in the Syr. Book of 
EeveL and Theophylact) is in favour of placing it in the time of 
Nero. Tertiillian records a legend, according to which he had, at the 
time of Hero, been put into a cask of boiling oil ; and Augustin re- 
lates that he had emptied a poisoned cup without deriving harm from 
it. These* are manifestly apocryphal stories ; but the narrative of 
Clement Alex, about the tender care wdth which the aged apostle 
had watched over a youth who had fearfully gone astray, appears to 
be authentic. The same remark applies to the account of Jerome, 
according to whom, when too old to walk, John had caused himself 
to be carried to the meetings of the Christians, and ever repeated 
to them only this admonition, “ Little children, love one another ; 
and to the statement of Irenseus, that when, on one occasion, he 
happened to meet with Cerinthus, the heretic, in a hath, the apostle 
immediately left the place so as to avoid even outw^ard communion 
with him. 

§ 32. XJNIYEESAL PBIESTHOOB, aiEXS OF THE HOLT SPIEIT 
AiSTD THE PASTOBAL OFFICE. 

The institution of a special human priesthood, characteristic of 
Old Testament times, had now merged in the One only and Eternal 
Mediatorship of the God-man J at the same time, the Gospel dis- 
tinctly laid down the principle, that all Christians formed part of the 
Universal Priesthood (Heb. iv. 16 ; 1 Pet. ii. 9 ; Eev. i. 6). Con- 
nected together into an organism under Christ, as its only Head, the 
Church was to edify itself and to grow by the co-operation of all its 
members, according to their respective calling, gifts, and position 
(Eph. i. 22 etc. ; 1 Cor. xii. 12 etc.). The natural talents and the 
inward calling of Christians were, in apostolic times, specially 
quickened and enlarged by the extraordinary gifts of the Holy 
Spirit (the Charismata). With the natural exception of females (1 
Cor. xiv. 34; 1 Tim. ii. 12), every Christian w^as allo-v^^ed to teach 
and to exhort in the Church. But from the commencement regularly 
appointed officials were set apart, in order that this process of con- 
tributing to the edification of the Church, on the part of all its 
members, might not degenerate into arbitrariness, presumption, and 
'anarchy, and that, -amidst, the changes of fim-e, the government and 
edification of the Chnfcl| might 'cpnftiue •uninterrupted. On them 
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tlie preservation of order^ tlie prevention of abitscf-:, il:ie ilireet!i:m oi 
public worsMpy the preaching of the wordj tlic dispc?n«;:itii)n of the 
sacramentSj the cure of souls^ the exercise of diseijilii'iey and the 
outward representation of the Cluuxhj clevolved as their |)eci.iliar am! 
fixed caliing. The need of such an order of men must have been 
all the more felfcj when the extraordinary qualifications of charis- 
mata gradually ceased. It became bow more tliiiii ever necessary j, 
by means of a regular outw'ard call, to assign proper limits, and to 
give a settled character to the inward call. So long as the apostles 
laboured in the churches which they had founded, the duty of 
teaching and of governing devolved upon theiin To assist tlieni in 
their work, or to supply their places during their absence (Acts xlv, 
23), they ordained rulers in every church, wdio bore the name ut' 
Elders (*rpS(xfivrspoi) from their dlgnit^^ and of Bishops {iTim&^m) 
from their office- 

According to 1 Cor. xii. 8 etc.,' 28 etc., the speeial mi eMrwr^ 
dinarp gifts of the Holy Spirit "in the Apostolic Clnircli iverc of 
tw'ofold character, as they manifested themselves either- in word or 
in deed. The former were momentary, such as the gifts of speaking 
in tongues and of prophecy ; and again, supplementary to these, the 
gift of interpreting tongues and trying the spirits. Some charis- 
mata were lasting, such as the rift of teaching, — either the specu« 
lative gift of vrisdom and of knowledge (Gnosis), or the practical 
and didactic gift of faith (Pistis). Among the practical charismata 
we reckon the supernatural gift of directing and administering the 
affairs of a church, and the gifts of performing miracles and of 
healing the sick. 

§ SS, THE YABIOUS ECCLESIASTICAL OFFICES IN APOSTOLIC 

TIMES. 

Co7np. jR. die Anfange d. christl. Kirche und iiirer Terfuss, 
(Commenc. of the Clir. Ch. and of its Coiistitut,). Wittenb. 1837. 
Voh I. ; — J. W- Bickellf Gesch. d. Kirchenrechtes (Hist, of EccL 
Law). Frankf. 1849. 1. 2, p. 62 etc. 

Conjoined with, hut subordinate to, the office of presbyter or 
bishop, of which the apostles themselves for so considerable time 
discharged the duties at Jerusalem, was the office of Beacon* It 
was fii'st instituted by the apostles, with consent of tlie people, 
for the purpose of caring for the poor and the sick at Jerasalem 
(Acts yi.). Thence it spread to most other Christian communities ; 
the number of deacons being alw^ays seven, until the original func- 
tions of the office were enlarged, and the deacons called to assist 
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in tlie cure of souls and in preaching tlie word. Functions cor- 
responding to those of the deacons — but only so far as the original 
design of the deaconate was concerned (according to 1 Cor. xiv. 

and 1 Tim. ii. 12) — devolved on the Deaconesses (Rom. xvi. 
l)j who took charge of Christian females. From 1 Tim. v. 9 wm 
gather thatj commonly, only wiclow^s above the age of sixty ivere 
admitted to this ofEce. The presbyters and deacons were set 
apart by the laying on of the hands of the apostles, or of their 
delegates (Acts vi, 6 ; 1 Tim. iv. 14 etc.). Individual clmrehes 
%Yere also iu the habit of employing special evangelists^ whose duty 
it \vas to travel about in order to preach to the heathen (Eph. iv. 
1 1 ; Acts xxi. 8). When, one after another, the apostles, wdio 
even when absent, were regarded as concentrating in themselves 
the supreme guidance of the churches, were called to their rest, 
gradually and almost necessarily one of the elders obtained pro- 
minence over the rest, though at first only as the primus inter paresy 
and with it the distinctive title of Bishop, in contradistinction to 
the other presbyters. The relation of James to the church at 
Jerusalem (Acts xv. 13 ; xxi. 18), and the full powers which 
Paul claimed for his assistants (Timothy, Titus, and others) in 
individual churches, may have served as a commencement and a 
type of the later Episcopate. 

That originally the ^pscrjovrspoi were the same as the 
■we gather with absolute certainty from the statements of the New 
Testament and of Clement of Rome, a disciple of the apostles (see 
his First Epistle, to the Corinthians, chaps, xlii. xliv. ivii.). 1) 
The presbyters are expressly called BTicrzomi — comp. Acts xx. 17 
•with ver. 28, and Tit. i. 5 with ver. 7. — 2) The office of presbyter 
is described as next to and highest after that of apostle (Acts xv. 
6, 22). Similarly, the elders are represented as those to whom 
alone the rule, the teaching, and the care of the Church is en- 
trusted (1 Tim. V. 17 ; 1 Pet. v. 1 etc.) ; on account of which 
the apostles designate themselves also as (rvgbTrpBtrfivrspoi (1 Pet. v. 
1, 2, and 3 John 1). — 3) The various offices of the Church are 
summed up under the expression imazo^oi z>ou hdzom (Phil. i. 
1. ; Clem. Rom. 1. c. ch. xlii. cotnp. 1 Tim. iii. 1, 8). — 4. In the above, 
quoted passages of the N. T. and of Clement we read of many 
bishops in one and the same church. In the face of such indu- 
bitable evidence, it is difficult to account for tlie pertinacity with 
which Romish and Anglican theologians insist that these two 
offices had from the first been different in name and functions; 
while the allegation of some, that although, originally, the two 
designations had been identical, the themselves were dis- 
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tinctj seems little better than arbitraiy and absnrci Even Jerome^ 
Angnstiii, Urban II. (a. 1091), and Petrus Lombardns admit that 
originally the two had been identical. It was resem’^ed for the 
Council of Trent to convert this truth into a heresy, 

§ 34. CHBISTIAN LIFE AND ECCLESIASTICAL LiSCIPLmE. 

Comp, (t. Arnold, erste Liehe, d. i. wahre Abbildiiii|| ci ersteii 
Christen, (True Love, i, e*. Faithful Portraitux’e of tlie first Chris- 
tians) Frkft. 1696. 

In accordance with the command of the Lord (John xiii. 34^ 
35), brotherly love, in opposition to the selfishness of the natural 
heart, became the principle of the new Christian life. In the church 
at Jerusalem, the power of first love, stimulated by the expectation 
of a speedy return of the Lord, manifested itself in a voluntary 
community of goods, — an experiment this, which, -without denying 
its internal value, was soon found to be impossible, and hence 
neither repeated nor even prolonged. But the more wealthy Gen- 
tile Christian churches continued to show their, brotherly affection 
by making collections for the poor saints at Jerusalem, whom pro- 
vidential dispensations (such as famine) rendered still more de- 
pendent. — ^According to the direction of the apostle in Gal. iii. 38, 
the threefold evil under which the old world laboured— contempt 
of foreign nationalities, degradation of woman, and slavery — ^was 
removed by a gradual and internal renovation of the world, 
carried on without any violent infringement of existing rights. At 
.the same time, a deep consciousness of the fellowship subsisting be- 
tween the members of the Church in their subordination to the 
One Head in heaven, pervaded and sanctified all the relationships 
of life. However, even in apostolic times pristine Christian puritj' 
and simplicity occasionally gave place to other feelings. In the 
Mother Church, hypocrisy (Acts v.) and dissension (Acts vi.) 
appeared at a very early period. But the former was visited 
a dreadful judgment ; the latter removed by charity and mutual 
forbearance. Among the more wealthy Gentile Christian churches 
(such as in Corinth and Tliessalonica) the spirit of the world 
manifested its presence by luxuriodsness, selfishness, pride, etc.; 
but it was broken or removed, partly in consequence of the 
admonitions and the discipline of the apostles, and partly in con- 
secpience of the early persecutions, which sifted and purified the 
churches. Any member who had caused public scandal by a 
gross violation of pure doctrine or of Christian duty, and who per- 
sisted in his sin despite the admonitions of pastor and elders, was 
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expelled from the Cliurcli. But if sufficient proof of ' genuine: . 
repentance had been given^ the.; offending brother was; gladlj wel- 
comed back. The account about the incestuous person at Corinth 
affords an example of the apostolic arrangements in this 
(1 Cor. V. 1 etc.; 2 Cor. ii. 5 etc.; comp, also 1 

Gal. i. 85 9 ; 1 John ii. 19 etc.). 

§ 35. CHRISTIAIT WORSHIP. 

Comp. Til, Haimaek^ der chr. Gemeindegottesd. im apost. u. altkath. 
Zeitalter ffihr. Congregat. Worship in the Apost. and Anc. Cath. 
CL). Erl. 1854. 

E\mn in JerusalemJ^Yhe^e Christians continued their attendance on 
the templej the religious wants of the Church rendered distinctively 
Christian and common worship necessary. But as Jewish worship 
was twofold in its character, consisting of instruction and edification 
by the word in the synagogues, and of the typical and sacramental 
service of symbols in the temple, so, in the Church also, Christian 
worship was, from the first, either homiUtic and didactic^ or else 
eucharistic and saGramentaL The former, like the service of the 
synagogue, 'was not only intended for the edification of the con- 
gregation, but for missionary purposes, on which ground non-Chris- 
tians also were allowed and invited to attend. At first the church 
at Jerusalem held these (jraoming) services in the halls of the 
temple, where the people were wont to assemble for prayer (Acts 
iii. 11) ; afterwards, in private houses. They consisted of reading 
certain passages and sections from the Old Testament— at a later 
period, also apostolic letters and portions from the Gospels — of 
addresses for the purposes of instruction and exhortation, of prayer 
and of singing of psalms. The sacramental portion of public wor- 
ship took place within the circle of the Church alone. The main 
part and object of these (evening) services was to celebrate the Lords 
Supper^ which, after the model of the institution, was accompanied 
by prayer and the singing of hymns, and taken along with a com- 
mon meal, called the to denote that its purpose "was the 

expression of brotherly love; The elements were set apart for 
sacramentah purposes by prayer, in which thanks and praise were 
offered Ap (s5%55picrr/os, 1 -Cor. xi. 24 ^ or 1 Cor. x. 16). 

Tliis prayer was probably followed by the Iiolp kiss '' (piKrjpja 
&ym (Eom. xvi. 16; 1 Cor. xvi. 20 ). In public -worship, besides 
the psalms, distinctly Christian and doxologies were probably 

in use even in aposfolic times, (Eph. v< 19 ; Col. iii. 16), of which 
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Epli, ii. 14, 1 Tim. iii. 16,.. 2 Tim. ii. possibly contain: 

specimens and fragments. See also 1 Tim. iii. Ij 16 ; Janies i. 17 ; 
Eey. i 4 etc.; i\\ 11; y. 9' etc, ;■ ai. 15 etc.; xy. 3 etc.; xxi. 1 
etc. ; xxii. 10 etc. At firsts both the homiletic and eiiclianstie 
services took place daily (Acts ii. 4, 6). But eYen in apostolic 
times^ besides the Sabbath— -among Gentile Christians instead of 
it — the Lord's Day was observed as a day of special solernnity, 
being that of Christ’s resurrection (John xx. 26 ; Acts xx. 7 ; 1 
Cor. xvi. 2 ; Eev. i. 10). But we cannot discover that any other 
feast days had been observed at that period. Equall}" impossible 
is it strictly to demonstrate that infant baptism had been practised 
by the apostles^ although this is probable (Acts ii. 39 ; xvi, 33 ; 
1 Cor. vii. 14). Baptism was administered by complete immersion.^ 
in the name of Christ, or else of the Triune God (5Iatt. xxviii. 19). 
The charisma of healing the sick was applied along with prayer 
and anointing with oil (James v. 14, 15). The practice of 
confessing sins one to another^ and praying for each other, was re- 
commended without having, however, any necessary connection with 
public W'Orship ( J ames v. 16). The Holy Ghost (as a charisma), and 
ordination (Acts vi. 6 ; xiii. 3; 1 Tim. iv. 14), were imparted by 
prayer and laying on of hands. : . 

§ 3G. ANTAOONISIVI AND KECONCILIATION OF JEWISH AXB 
GEKTILE CHRISTIANITY. 

The Lord had commanded His disciples to preach the Gospel to 
all nations (Matt, xxviii. 19). They could not, therefore, doubt 
that the whole Gentile world was destined to become the inheri- 
tance of the Church. But, appaiontly following the Old Testament 
statements about the eternal obligation of the law of Moses, and 
as yet unable fully to understand the utterance of the Lord (Matt. 
V. 17 etc.), they deemed it necessary by circumcision to make the 
Gentiles Jews before admitting them into the kingdom of Christ. 
The views of Stephen^ who was a Grecian, seem, however, to 
have been more liberal (Acts vi. 14). Philipy also a Grecian, 
preached among the Samaritans, and the apostles owned and 
completed his labours through Peter and John (Acts viii. 14 etc.). 
Still, a direct revelation was necessary before Peter could feel con-’ 
vinced that, without any further preparation, a Gentile who felt 
his need of salvation was fit for the kingdom of God (Acts x.). 
Even this revelation, however, exercised no decisive influence on 
the common mode of canying on^ misrionary opci'ations. Grecian 
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Jews ill Antioch were again the first to take the bold step of address- 
ing themselves directly to the work among the Gentiles (Acts xi* 

19) . To watch the movement in that city, the apostles commis- 
sioned Barnahas^ who at once entered into it with all his soul, and 
conjoined with himself Paul^ who hvas destined to prove so eminent 
a labourer. After the success of their first missionary tour had 
proved their calling as apostles of the Gentiles, and the Divine 
sanction to their work, Jewish-Chrlstian zealots raised discussions 
at Antioch, which issued in a journey of Paul and Barnabas to 
Jerusaleiii^ for the purpose of having the disputed questions settled 
(about the year 50). At a meeting of the aposiffes in that city, 
-Peter and James the- Just carried the resolution, that converted 
Gentiles should, from a regard to relations then existing (xlcts xv. 

20) , submit to certain legal restrictions, analogous to those to wdiich 
proselytes of the gate had hitherto been subject. A private con- 
ference between the two apostles of Antioch, and Peter, James, 
and John, led to their mutual recognition of one another as respec- 
tively the apostles of the Gentiles and of the Jews (Gal. ii. I’-IO). 
Still, during his stay at Antioch, Peter was guilty of a practical 
inconsistency in weakly yielding to the fanaticism of some Jewish 
Christians, for which he was sharply reproved by Paul (Gal. ih 
11--14). 

But the conclusions at which the meeting of apostles had arrived 
did not put a stop to this controversy, and the understanding that 
mutual toleration should be extended was sadly traversed, at least 
by one of the parties. During the whole course of his labours, 
Paul had continually to contend with sectarian Jewish converts, 
who tried their utmost to undermine his apostolic authority, and to 
introduce elements of discord into the churches which he planted. 
James the Just remained till his death the representative of the 
sound Judajo-Christian direction, whose adherents, from habit and 
personal liking, continued to observe the ceremonial law, but in no- 
wise made salvation dependent on such conformity. The destruc- 
tion of the temple, and with it the cessation of Jewish worship, 
prepared the way for a gradual termination of the Jewish Christian, 
which henceforth merged in the Gentile Christian Church. To 
this result contributed also the labours of the Apostle John in Asia 
Minor, — a man whose every action seemed influenced by the love 
of Christ, and breathed the spirit of conciliation. The remainder 
of the party, who, despite the change to wdiich we have adverted, 
continued their former principles and practices, assumed more 
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and more tlie character of a sectj .and in part became decidedly 
liereticaL 

§ 37. APOSTOLIC OPPOSITIOH TO SECTAEIAKS AND IIEHETICS. 

From the firsts when, by the preaching of the apostles, Ciiristi- 
anity entered on its mission of conquering the world, the intellectual 
powers of the old world occupied one of three relations witli refer- 
ence to the Gospel. Either their representatives entirely gave 
themselves np to the truth, or they prepared as enemies to resist it, 
or they admitted certain of the elements of Christianity,^ retaining, 
however, along with these, their old and unchristian views. This 
combination and commingling of heterogeneous elements gave rise 
to many heresies. The first enemy which appeared, even in the 
midst of the Christian camp itself, was the well-known pharisaiml 
Judaism^ ■with its traditionary ossification of doctrine, its righteous- 
ness of dead w^orks, its narrow-minded pride of nationality, and its 
carnal and perverted views about the Messiah. It was the shibboleth 
of that party, that the Gentiles should be constrained to observe the 
ceremonial law (of the Jewish Sabbath, of meats, of circumcision), 
as being the necessary condition of salvation. This tendency had 
first appeared in the Church at Jerusalem, where, however, the 
resolutions agreed to at the conference of the apostles condemned 
the peculiarities of the party. Still it continued to follow Paul in 
his missionary labours, attacking him with the weapons of malice, 
enmity, and calumny. To liis contest with these sectaries we owe 
the most precious of his Epistles (especially those addressed to the 
Eomans, the Galatians, and the Corinthians). Traces of Saddu^ 
eean and sceptical opposition may perhaps be discovered in the objec- 
tions to the doctrine of the resurrection to w^hich Paul ireplies in 1 
Cor. XV. On the other hand, Grecian Philoso'phj also, at an early 
period, made havoc in the Church. A'pollos^ a Jew from Alexan- 
dria, who had received a philosophical training, viewed Christianity 
mainly in its speculative, aspect, and in this manner eloquently and 
successfully expounded its doctrines at Corinth. Paul did not 
oppose this method of presenting the Gospel. He rather left it to 
the judgment of history (1 Cor. iii. 11-14) ; hut he warned against 
laying excessive value on human wisdom (1 Cor. ii. 1-10). Still, 
among some of the lovers of philosophy at Corinth, the simple and 
positive preaching of Paul in; consequence declined in authority, 
although this result liad not been intended by Apcllos, This 
circumstance was perhaps the first occasion of the split in the 
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cliurcli at Corintlij where four, parties appeared 
Barnes (1 Cor. i.). The Judaisiiig GhrlstiaBs appealed to the aiitlio- 
ritj of the Apostle Peter (pi rov while the G-eBtile Christians 

called themselves either the followers of A polios qt otPauIjOi m-- 
fusing to .own the authority of any apostle assumed the boastful 
designation of oi rov XpiffTOU, This split was effectually opposed 
by Paul ill his two Epistles to the CoriiithiaBS, 

§ 38. OONTIHUATION. 

Comp, *Thiersclij Versuch zur Plerstell. d. Iiistor, Stan dp. fiir 
d.' Krit. d. NTL Schriften (Attempt to restore the Histor. Point 
of View in the crit. of N. T. Writ.). Erlang. 1845. 

‘Much more dangerous than the heretical tendencies to which we 
have above adverted was a kind of J ewish-Gentile Gnosis, which 
began to intrude into Christianity during the latter years of PauFs 
labours, being probably imported by the Essenes and Tlierapeute, 
who had formed a connecting medium between the synagogue and 
the heathen. Asia Minor was the principal focus of this 
{Jbog ymtng* To it Paul first directed attention in his farewell 
address at Miletus (Acts xx. 29, 30). Afterwards he expressly 
opposed it in the Epistles to the Ephesians and to the Colossians, 
and especially in his pastoral letters, even as Peter combated it in his 
First Epistle. Still it assumed many and varied forms. It appeared 
in the shape of Oriental Theosophy, Magic and Theurgy, in volun- 
tary asceticism with reference to meats and marriage, in fancied 
mysteries about the nature and subordination of heavenly powers 
and spirits, and in the transformation of certain doctrines of Chris- 
tianity (such as that of the resurrection, 2 Tim. ii. 18) into a mere 
idealism. These seeds of evil had already borne abundant fruit, 
when John came to take up his residence in Asia Minor. Accord- 
ingly, in his First Epistle the apostle opposed the growing heresy, 
and more especially that form of Gnosis in which, under the garb 
of docetic views, the incarnation of God in Christ was denied. 
The Second Epistle of Peter and the Epistle of Jude are more par- 
ticularly directed against the antinomian excesses of Gnosticism — 
its unbounded immorality, and its infamous licentiousness under 
guise of magical and theurgic services. 

According to the statement of the Fathers, the Nicolaitcms of the 
'Book of Revelation (Rev# ii.,’.6^;.15);were a distinct sect, which origi- 
nated with Nimhm the ;deacon.:;,(Acfcs vi. 5), who taught that it 
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ms lawful to yield to the' lusts of the flesh, since this conk! not 
affect the spirit. Traces of an antiiiomian and Gnostic sect of 
Nicolaitaiis are found so late as the second century. 

§ S9. THE BASIS OF APOSTOLIC TEACHING. 

Comp, Lutterhechy Leclilery Reuas ut supra, and the Sketches of 
the Teaching of Paul by Usteri (5th ed. Zurich 1834) and by 
Ddhne (Haile 1835),— of that of John, by Frommann (i^eipz. 
1839), KoBtlin (Berl, 1843), and Hilgenfeld (Halie 1849), — 
and of that of Peter, by B, (Berl. 1855). See also IL 

MeBBiier^ die Lehre d. Apostel. (the Teaching of the Af>.) Leipz. 
•v.'lSO'b. 

It was soon felt necessary to write down the apostolic and authen- 
tic accounts of the life of the Saviour, in order to give them a stable 
form. If in this manner the Gospels were compiled, the coiitinuoos 
intercourse between the missionary apostles and the churches which 
they had founded, or else the exercise of their general authority, led 
to the composition of the Apostolic Epistles. At an eai'ly period the 
mutual exchange of apostolic communications (Col. iv. 16) prepared 
the way for a collection and diffusion of the Hew Testament writ- 
ings; and, accordingly, Peter could assume (2 Pet. iii. 15, 16) that 
the contents of the epistles of Paul were commonly known. There 
was not at the time any creed to serve as a generally authentic test 
of orthodoxy, although a commencement had already been made in 
the profession of faith exacted froiii converts at their baptism (on 
the basis of Matt, xxviii. 19). In the age succeeding that of the 
apostles, this profession was enlarged into what is known as the 
Apostolic Creed, Already Paul had intimated that justification 
by faith alone (Gal. i. 8, 9) was one of the indispensable tests 
of a genuine Christian profession, while John had asserted the 
same with reference to the incarnation of God in Christ (1 John 
iy. 3). 

In the three principal apostles appeared the threefold fundamental 
tendency of Christian doctrine in apostolic times. Paul represented 
the pnenmatico-theological direction ; John^ the religious and ideal- 
istic ; and Peter (as also, in the main, James the Just), the prac- 
tical and ethical. The views of John brought out prominently anci 
most emphatically the Divine aspect of the appearance of Christ 
(John i. 14) ; those of Peter^ its human aspect, as the ideal of holy 
walk and conversation^ (1 Pet, ii. 21); and those of Paul, being 
more comprehensive than the others, the fulness in the God-Man 
(CoL ii. 9 ; 2 Cor. v. 19). Faith wms the central and moving point 
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in tlie t3acliiiig of Paulj love in that of John, and hope in that of 
Peter. But while we admit this diversityj springing from the 
natural bias of different minds, and sanctified by the Spirit of God, 
it were quite erroneous to regard it either as implying an exclusive 
and one-sided peculiarity, or as a difference. On the contrary, each 
of these directions admits of and presupposes the others as comple- 
mentary to it. More especially do the teaching of John and of 
Peter fit into that of Paul, which w^as the most fully developed and 
comprehensive of all. 
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Soi'HCES: ^1, Chxjech Fathees: Mamma Bibliotheca Patmm 
et ant. Scgiptt. ecclest. Liigd. 1677. 27 volL foL — A, Galland% 
Bibliotli. vett. Fatr. et ant, Scriptt. ecclest. Venet 1765. 14 yolL 
foL— P. Migyie^ Patrologise cursus completuS; s. Biblioth. univer- 
salis ss. Pp. et Scr. ecclest. Series 11,: Eccl, Lat. Par. 1844;, etc. 220 
vols. (the Greek series has not yet appeared).— -Jl P. Grabe^ Spici- 
legium ss. P. et Hjerett. Sec. I. II. Oxon. 1698. 2 voll. ; M. J. 
Mouthy Peliquise ss, 1814. 4 voll. 

2. Byzaktine WiiiTEBS (from 500-1500) : Hist. Byzaiitinse Scr. 
Par. 1645. 42 voll. foL (Ven. 1729. 22 voll. foL) ; Niebuhr^ corpus 
Scr, hist, Byz. Bonn. 1828, till now, 47 vols. 

3. On Eastebi^?* Aktiquity : Jos. Sim. Assemamisy BibL Orien- 
talis Clementino-Vaticana. Horn. 1719, 3 voll. fob 

4. Treatises on these Subjects ; Tillemon^ memoires pour 
servir h I’hist. ecclest. des six prem. siteles. Par. 1693. 16 voll. 4, — 
J. F. Bamberger^ synchron. Gesch. d. K. u. d. W. im Mittelalt. 
(Synchron. Hist, of the Ch. and the World in the Middle Ages)« 
Regensb. 1850. 

§. 40. CHAEACTEE AND BOUNDABIES OF THIS PHASE OP 
EEVELOPHENT, 

The universalistic spirit of Christianity had, even at the com- 
mencement of the Apostolic Age, broken through the narrow 
boundaries of Judaism; while towards the close of that period, 
what at first had been a natural antagonism between Jewish and 
Gentile Christianity had been wholly removed. The Divine truths 
of salvation had been stript of the Jewish envelope in which the 
kernel had attained its full maturity. These truths were now 
committed to the Roman and Grecian world for their reception, 
that by means of those elements of culture w’^hich had there sprung 
up, they might be fully unfolded and applied. Hence the leading 
characteristics of this period in Church History are both nega-- 
live: in so far as the spirit of Christianity was to ov^ercome the 
godless heathenism of the old world — and positive: in so far as 
Christianity was now to, develofi ■ Ae form of Ormeo-^Eoman, 
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eMlture. This development issued in a transition from apostc- 
licity to that genuine and pure catlwlkiiiiy which was to servo 
as the common basis for all later Christian eliiirclies. Sueh^, then,, 
was the task assigned to the -old Church of the Byzantine and 
Eoman worIcL After it had been completed;, the ecclesiastical 
movement was to centre in the Saxon and Sclavonic races* The 
Eomisii Church preserved and increased her authority by making 
common cause with those races whose training she had undertakein 
■while the Byzantine Churchy left to. internal decay, and exposed to 
Mohammedan oppression, rapidly declined. 

The history of this first phase in the development of the Church 
may be arranged under three periods. The of these reaches to 
the time of Constantine the Great, under whom Christianity and 
the Church obtained final victory over heathenism (323) ; the 
second extends to the close of the grand development of doctrine 
w^hich the Church ivas to attain under the antique and classical 
form of culture, a.e., to the close of the Monothelitic controversy by 
the 6th ceciimenical CoiinciL of Constantinople (680). But as the 
conaUium quinisextum (692) was in reality only a completion of the 
former two ceciimenical Councils — so far as the constitution and. 
■worship of the Chm*ch was concerned — and as there the great split 
between the East and the West may be said to have commence<k 
■we prefer closing our second period with the year 692, The differ- 
ence obtaining between these two periods appears most distinctly in 
the outward position of the Church. Before the time of Constan- 
tine, the Church lived and grew in strength, despite the oppression 
of a heathen government. If its outw’ard existence was continually 
threatened by an almost unbroken succession of bloody persecutions, 
the Divine power which sustained and gave it the prospect of 
ultimate victory, only appeared the more gloriously under these 
difficulties. TJnder the reign of Constantine the state became 
Christian, and the Church enjoyed all those advantages and that 
fostering care which earthly protection can afford. But -with 
worldly glory came a wmrldly spirit ; the state also speedily tranks- 
formed its protection of, into autocratic domination over, the Church. 
In respect of the internal, and especially of the dogmatic develop- 
ment of the Church, also, these two periods materially differ. So 
long as the Church was engaged in the process of appropriating 
the/oms of ancient heathenism, while setting aside its atheism and 
falsehoods, the latter too frequently made themselves felt by the in- 
troduction of dangerous admixtures, of error with Christian truth. 
Judaism also, whose narrow bonds had so lately been cast ofi^ 
threatened similar dangers. Jlence, during the first period, the 
Church was chiefly engaged in eliminating antichristian elements, 
whether Jewish or heathen. But during the second period, when 
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the pcmxT of heathenism was broken, the Church was free to de- 
vote its entire energies to the development of distiiictivelj Christian 
dogmas, and to the establishment of catholic doctrine iii its fullest 
and most comprehensive aspects, in opposition to the limitation:; 
and mistakes of heretics. — ^This great work exhausted the capa« 
bilities of the antique Greek and Roman wxrM. The measure 
of development which it w’as capable of giving to the Church wae 
full: henceforth the future of the Church lay with the Saxon 
and Sclavonic races. While the Byzantine empire, and with it 
the glory of the ancient Eastern Church, was exposed to Moliam-- 
medanisnijS egw empire, gifted with the full vigour of youth, sprang 
up in the West, and became the medium of a new phase of develop- 
ment in the history of the Church. While thus in the West the 
Church reached another height of development, in the East it 
sunk under outward pressure and internal decay. The split be- 
tween the East and the West, which had commenced in a former 
period, became complete, and effectually prevented an accession 
of fresh political or ecclesiastical influences which might, perhaps, 
have been derived from the West. The fall of the Eastern empire 
removed the last prop of its splendour and activity. With this 
event closed the outward history of the Church under the antique 
and classical form of culture (1453). What of the Eastern Church 
still I'emainecl, w'as, under the pressure of Turkish domination, in - 
capable of real history. 
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Comp. i. Mostiemiusy Commentarii de reh. Christianorum ante 
Constant. M. Helmst. 1753. 4. — A. Scliweglery d. nachapost. Zeitalt. 
(the Post-Apost. Age), 2 vols. Tiib. 1846. — F. Chr, Bmir^ d. Christth. 
u. d. chr. K. d. 3 erst. Jahrh. (Christ, and the Chr. Ch. of the first 
3 Cent.) Tiib. 1832. — A. RiUchlj die Entsteh. d, altkath. K. (the 
Rise of the Anc. Oath, Cli.) Bonn 1850. Cam^ Primit. Christ.^ and 
Lives of the Fathers ; Lect. upon the Ecch Hist, of the 

First Three Cent. ; KayCy Eccl* Hist, of the Second and Third 
'Cent. ;/ B,ist. of,the;.Chri{,Ch^'; Mmricey Lect. on Ecci 
Hist; 5 ,'Pk Hist., of thaChri'Ch. 
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I. EELATIONS BETWEEN THE OHHEOH, THE SYNAGOGUE, AND 
HEATHENISM. 

§ 41* HOSTILITY AN3> PEESECUTIOKS OP THE JEWS. 

Even in apostolic times tbe Synagogue was violeiitk opposed to 
Cliristianity. To the 'Pharisees and to the mass of the people^ who 
cherished expectations of a poKtieal Messiah^ a Saviour \i'ho had 
been crucified by the G entiles could only prove a rock •of ofl.eiicD 
(1 Cor. i. 23). The position of equality assigned to the Samaritans^ 
and ultimately even to the heatheiij most deeply wounded their 
national pride, while at the same time the Gospel tried and rejected 
their work-righteousness and hypocrisy. On the other hand, the 
emphasis which Christianity laid on the doctrine of the resnrret!- 
tion excited the bitterest opposition of the Sackliicees (Acts iv. 2 ; 
xxiii. 6). The same sphit prevailed generally among the Jews 
the dispersion/’ The men of Berea are expressly mentioned as 
forming an exception to this state of feeling (Acts xvii. 11). — At 
last, the fearful judgment of God burst over the covenant-people and 
the Holy City (70 a.b.). In obedience to the prophetic warning 
of the Lord (Matt. xxiv. 16), the Christians withdrew, anel found a 
secure retreat in the little towm of Pella, on the other side Jordan. 
But when Bar CocJiba (the Son of a Star, called so in allusion to 
iTum. xxiv. 17), the false Messiah, incited the Jews of Palestine to 
a general rebellion against the Romans (132), the Christians, who 
refused to take part in this rising, or to acknowledge the claims of 
the impostor, underwent a bloody persecution. In 135 Bar Cocliba 
fell; and Hadrian founded, on the ruins of Jerusalem, HSlia Capito- 
lina, a Roman colony, to which the Jews were forbidden all access 
on pain of death. From that time they were deprived of the power 
and opportunities of directly persecuting Christians. However, they 
shared in, and even excited the heathen to, persecutions of the 
Church.— -In their schools— of which that of Tiberias was the prin- 
cipal — abominable calumnies about Christ and Christians circulated, 
and thence spread among tlie heathen (Celsus, see § 45, 2). 

§ 43. ATTEMPTS AT BESTOBATIOH^ 'AHH REACTIOH OH THE PAKT OP 
\ b ' the STHAOOOTE op THE SAMABITAHS. '' ■ ' f . 

In proportion as the fall of their commonwealth had rendered the 
J ews impotent, their oppositsoh to the Gospel increased. They now 
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soaglit safety against the advances of Christianity in fettering all 
inquiry by traditionary interpretations and human ordinances. 
This mental direction was fostered by the schools of Tiberias and 
Babylon. The Talmud^ of which the first portion was compiled at 
that period, represents the antichristian tendency of Judaism, after 
it hod fallen from its highest stage of development and become 
ossified as Traditionalism. — Some of the folloiuers of John (Acts 
xviii. 25, etc.) also opposed Christianity, and, under the name of 
HemerohapiistSj formed a separate sect. The Christians who pre- 
sently in Persia bear that name, and are also called Sahcems or ' 
Maadeam^ arc probably the successors of that sect, which in course 
of time had admitted Gnostic elements. — ^While the first labours of 
the apostles w'cre crowmecl with such eminent success, the Samari- 
tans endeavoured to outstrip Christianity by introducing new forms 
of religion. DositheuSy Simon Magus^ and Menander^ whom the 
Fathers designate as Heresiarchs, disguised their Samaritan Judaism 
under heathen and theosophic Gnosticism and Goetic impostures, 
while each of them claimed to be the Messiah. 

1* Dositheus pretended to be the Messiah promised in Deut. 
xviii. 18. He insisted on most rigorous Sabbath-observance, and is 
said to have at last miserably perished in a cave, in consequence of 
boasted achievements in fasting. 

2. Simon Mag-us came from Gitton, in Samaria, He gave himself 
out to be the hmafjuig rov ^ zakoviJjhr, — was baptized 

by Philip, and solemnly warned and reproved by Peter, from whom 
he wished to purchase the power of giving the Holy Ghost. After- 
w'ards he purchased, in a brothel at Tyre, Helena^ a slave, to whom 
he assigned the ])art of the ^^vmoc. who had created the world. In 
order to deliver her (who was held captive by the loiver angels), 
and with her the world, held in bondage by these angels, he, the 
Supreme God, had come into the -world in the form of a man, but 
without being really a man. He had, in appearance, suffered in 
Judea, and manifested himself to the Jews as the Son, to the 
Samaritans as the Father, and to the Gentiles as the Holy Ghost. 
According to his teaching, salvation only depended on acknowledge 
ing him and his Helena as supreme gods : only Ms mercy, not good 
works, could save a man. The law had originated with the fallen 
angels, and was introduced for the sole purpose of reducing men to^ 
bondage. The followers of Simon developed the Gnostic system ot 
their master, and gave themselves up to the utmost licentiousness. 
Ireiiseus speaks of Simon as the magister ac progenitor omnium 
,.,liateticoram/’— and, in point '.of;. fact, his views embody the fmida- 
* mental ideas of every later form' uf Gnosticism. J ustin Martyr even 
imagined that he had seen''at’-:.3^me' a statue, hearing the inscrip- 
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tioii : ^^S'mioni saiicto deo” — a mistake this, removed by tlie excava- 
tion of a statue dedicated to the, Sabiiiiau god ScuKmi^, Oi' 
Ms discussion with Peter at RomCj w^e read only in the Clementines ; 
of liis projected ascension to heaven^ in which lie perished in the sea, 
in the Apostolic Constitutions. 

3. Menahdee was at first a disciple of SiniOBy but afterwards 
preferred himself also to play the part of a Messiah. However, hv 
remained sufficiently modest not to claim the honours of supremt? 
deitjj and only pretended that he was the Saviour whom (iod had 
sent. He taught that whosoever received his baptism, should neither 
gTo^Y old nor die. 

§ 43. PEUSECUTION OF CIIFJSTEVXS IN THE IIO.MAN E'3iriRE. 

Co7np* Ad, Scii^iibt, Geschichto d. Denk- und Glaubensfreiii. 
in den ersten Jahrh. der Ivaiserherrschaft (Hist, of Intell. and Reiig. 
Liberty during the Pirst Cent, of the Emp.). Berl. 1847 ; — Fr, 
die Christin im heidnischen Hause vor den Zeiten Konst. 
(The Chr. Female in the Heath. Family before the time of Const.) 
Copenh. 1828 ; — H. G. TzsCHHOTEm^ der Fall des Heidenthums 
(The Fall of Heathenism), edit, by Niedner, Vol. L Leipjs. 182?. 

Kiitzler^ die Heldenzeiten des Christentli. I. Der Kampf mit d,. 
Heidenth. (The Heroic Ages of Christ. I, The Struggle with 
Heathen.) Leipz. 1856. 

One of the twelve tables’” laws had already interdicted, throughout 
the Roman empire, the exercise of foreign rites of worship (religioncs 
peregrinm, collegia illicita). As religion was entirely an institution 
of the state, and most intimately pervaded all public and civic rela- 
tions, to endanger the religion of the state was to endanger the state 
itself. But from political considerations, vanquished nations wawe 
allowed to retain their ancient peculiar rites. This concession ex- 
tended not to the Church, as distinct from tlie Synagogue. Chris- 
tianity had openly avow’-ed its mission to set aside all other religions, 
and its rapid march of progress sufficiently showed tliat this was 
not an empty boast. The intimate connection subsisting between 
Christians, their closed meetings, which during times of persecution 
were held in secret, awakened and strengtliened the suspicion that 
they were dangerous to the state. Their aversion to public and 
military service, mixed up as it was with heatlien ceremonies ; their 
refusal to offer incense to the statues of the emperors : the constancy 
of their faith, wliicli equally resisted violence and persuasions ; their 
retirement from the wmrld, etc.,, were regarded by the state as in- 
difference or hostility to the common weal, as hopeless stubbornness, 
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as disobedieiicej rebellioiij and higli treason. The common people 
saw in the Christians daring enemies and despisers of their gods ; 
and a religion wliicli wanted temples^ altars^ and sacrificesj seemed 
to them no better than slieer atheism’. The most shameful calum- 
nies— such as that, in their assembliesj they practised abominable 
vices (concubitiis Oedipodei), slaughtered infants and ate human 
flesh (epiilm Thyestese) — were industriously spread and readily be- 
lieved. Besides^ the most absurd stories^ such as that they wor- 
shipped the liead of an ass (Deus Onoclioetes), circulated about 
them. Every public calamity was imputed to the Christians, as 
being a manifestation of the displeasure of the gods whom they 
despised: pluit Deus, due ad Christianos !” The heatlien 

priests, the Goetai, and the traffickers in idols, were also ever ready, 
for the sake of their own sordid interests, to excite the passions of the 
populace. Even Tacitus speaks of the Christians as odium generis 
humani,” and flagitia invisos;” and Pliiw the Younger, who 
knew so much that reflected credit on them, decries their religion 
as a pertinacia et inflexibilis obstinatio,” and as a superstitlo prava 
et immodica.” Under such circumstances, w’e can scarcely wonder 
that for three centuries popular fiuy spent itself in a, series of almost 
continual persecutions. 

1. There may have been some historical foundation for the 
legend (how'ever absurd at first sight it may appear), that Tiberius 
(14-37 A.u.), moved by the report of Pilate, had made a proposal 
to the senate to elevate Christ among the Eoinan deities, and when 
baffled in this, had threatened with punishment those who accused 
the Christians. At least, there is nothing in the character of 
Tiberius to render such a circumstance incredible. At first the 
Christians were simply regarded as Jews; and therefore a number 
of them (Acts xviii, 2) %vere expelled from Rome when, in conse- 
quence of a tumult, the Emperor Claudius (41-54) banished the 
Jews from the capital. Much more trying were the persecutions of 
Christians (a.d. 64) wdiich took place under Nero (54-68), on 
the occasion of a great fire which lasted for nine days, and which 
was commonly imputed to incendiarism on the part of the Emperor 
himself. Nero threw the whole blame on the hated Christians, and 
visited them wdth exquisite tortures. They were sewn into skins 
of wild beasts, and thrown to the dogs to be tom in pieces ; they 
were covered with wax and pitch, nailed to sharp poles, and set on 
fire to illuminate the imperial gardens at night. The pei-secution 
was not confined to Rome, and lasted to the end of Nero’s reign. 
Peter and Paul obtained at that time the martyr’s crown. Among 
the Christians the legend spread that Nero had retired to the banks 
of the Euphrates, whence he would return as Antichrist. 
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Ill consequence of tiie siispicionsness and avarice of Doiiitiax 
(8 1-9 6)j, individual Christians had their .property confiscated or were 
exiled. Tliat monarch had put a political interpretation on the 
Mii<rdom of Christj, and accordingly summoned before him two 
relatives of Jesus from. Palestine ; luit the marks of hard kboiir on 
their hands soon convinced him that there was no cause ibr lifs 
apprehensions. The humane Emperor Iserva ( 96 - 98 ) recalled 
the exiles, and refused to listen to accusations against Ciirlstiaiis as 
such. Still Christianity remained a '^^religio iilieira ” 

■ 2, Under the reign of Trajan (98-117) commenced a new stage 
ill the persecution of Christians, He renewed the former interdict 
against private and closed meetings (the^^HIetieriin'T? ^"^'hiA. was soon 
applied to those of Christians. In accordance with this law, ITimf 
the Younger, wdien Governor of Bithyiha, pu.nished with death 
those who were accused as Chxdstians and persisted in their profes-- 
sion. But, partly staggered by the great number of persons accused, 
who 'belonged to every rank and age, and to botli sexes — partly 
convinced by strict judicial investigation that the tendency of 
Christianity was morally pure and politically harmless, and that, 
as it appeared to him, Christians could only be charged with 
unyielding superstitiousness, the Governor applied for fresh instnitc- 
tioris to the Emperor. Trajan approved both of his conduct and 
his proposals ; and accordingly commanded tliat Christians siioiild 
not be sought out, that no notice sliould be taken of anonymous 
accusations, but that if parties were formally accused and found 
guilty, they should be put to death if they obstinately refused to 
sacrifice to the gods. This persecution extended as far as Syria 
and Palestine. There Sym^eon^ Bishop of Jerusalem, the successor 
of James and a relative of the Lord, after cruel scourging, died a 
martyr’s death on the cross, at the advanced age of 120 years 
(107). Ignatius also, the excellent Bishop of Antioch, after an 
audience with the Emperor, was by his command sent in chains 
to Eome, and there torn by wild beasts (115). — ^Under the reign 
of Hadeian (117-138), the people were wont, on occasions of 
heathen festivals, loudly to call for the execution of Christians. 
On the representation of Serenius Granianus^ Hadrian addressed a 
rescript to Mirmcms Fundanus (the successor in office of Serenius), 
forbidding such irregular proceedings. But the legal prosecution 
for the profession of the Gospel continued as before. The legend 
— dating from the fourth century — that Hadrian had intended to 
build a temple to Christ, is destitute of all historical foundation, 
tiis dislike to Chiistianity and Christians appears even from the 
circumstance that he erected a temple to Venus on the spot where 
Christ had been crucified, and a statue of Jupiter over the rock 
where He had been buried, for, the purpose of desecrating these 
localities*— Under the reign of AntoninuS' Pius (1S8-161), the 
populace, excited in consequence of a number of public calamities, 
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renewed its tiiiiniits against the Christians^ from however^ 

that iiiiid Emperor sought to protect them* But the rem'ijyt 
commime Asiwj^ which Sears the mame of Aiitoiimus^ is ia ail pro- 
babilit}' spurious and of Christian authorship. 

3. Under the reign of Maeous Aheelius (1(U-180) the per- 
secutions took a fresh turn. That Emperor, who otherwise w’as one 
of the noblest among the heathen, in the pride of his Stoic philo- 
sophy, looked with contempt on the enthiisiasm of Christians. On 
this ground lie ga%'e full scope to the outbursts of popular fury, and 
introduced a s^'stem of espionage and of tortures in order to oblige 
Christians to recant. ■ The result proved a great triiiiiipli to Chris- 
tian heroism. We possess detailed' accounts about the 'persecution 
at Smyrna (lOT), and those at Liigdunwn and Vienna m Gaul 
(177). At Smyrna, the aged bishop Polycarp died on the stake, 
because he would not consent to curse that Lord whom for eighty- 
six years he had served. With his latest breath he offered thanks 
for having been deemed worthy of the martyr’s crown. More 
general and bloody than that of Smyrna w'ere the persecutions at 
Lugdunum and at Vienna, Bishop Pothimts^ a man ninety years of 
age, died in a loathsome prison in consequence of the sufferings to 
' miich he had been subjected. Blandhia^ a delicate female slave, 
was scourged in the most dreadfol manner, roasted on a red-hot 
iron chair, thrown to the wdld beasts, and then executed. But 
under all sufferings she continued her confession : I am a Chris- 
tian, and there are no evil practices among us ” Poniicus^ a lad 
fifteen years of age, showed similar constancy under like tortures* 
The dead bodies of the martyrs lay in heaps on the streets, till they 
were cast into the flames, and their ashes throwm into the Rhone, 
The legend about the legio fulminatrix — to the effect that, in the 
war with the Marcomanni (174), rain and lightning had been sent 
in answer to the prayers of the Christian soldiers of that legion, 
whereby Marcus Aurelius had been ddivered from imminent dan- 
ger, and that in consequence the Emj eror had issued an edict to 
punish all ■who accused the Christians — rests on some historical 
foundation, at least so far as the finest part of it is concerned. How- 
ever, the heathen traced this miracle to their pray-ers, addressed to 
Jupiter Phivins. — Several of the succeeding emperors were favoiir- 
.able to the Christians; more especially did COMMODUS, the son 
of Marcus Aurelius, show considerable favour for them, being 
influenced by the representations of Marcia^ his concubine. 

4* Sefximito Seveehs (195-211), wdioni Fwculm, a Christian 
slave, had healed from dangerous illness by anointing him wdth oil 
(James v. 14), was at first friendly 'to Christians. , But political 
suspicions or the extravagances of Montanism changed this disposi- 
tion. He forbade conversion 'to Christianity ^^03) I Egypt 

mA'Morth Africa persecution ’again raged**,. In Alexandria^ Leonid 
das^ the father of Origan, was beheaded* Potamimna^ a virgin 
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equally distill gnishcd for moral qimdty and for beaiitV; siiifo tlie 
most exquisite tortureSj and was then to be given op to the gladiators 
for the vilest purposes. The latter indignity she knew to avert ; 
blit she and her mother Marcella were slowly iminersed into boiling 
pitch. Basilides, the soldier who had been commissioned to lead 
her to martyrdonij himself became a Christian, and wuis beheaded 
on the day following. Not less searching and cruel was the perso 
cution at Carthage, Perpetua^ a lady of noble descent, and only 
twenty-two years'^old, with a babe in her arms, remained stedfast, 
despite the entreaties of her hither, imprisonment, and tortures. 
She was gored by a wdkl cow, and finally despatched by the dagger 
of a gladiator. Felicitas^ a slave, who in prison hatl become 
mother, displayed equal constancy in sufiering. In Ins mad at- 
tempts at combining all creeds, Heltogabalus (218-222) desired 
to amalgamate Cliristianity also with the others — a piece of lolly 
which, however, secured a season of quietness and toleration. The 
eclecticism of Alexander Severus (222-235) was of a much 
more elevated character. He placed in his laraiium a bust of 
Christ, by the side of those of Abraham, of Orpheus, and of Apol- 
lonius of Tyana, and displayed kindly feelings towards the Christians. 
His noble mother. Julia Mammcea^ at the same time, protected and 
encouraged the investigations of Origen. Severiis caused the say- 
ing of Christ recorded in Luke vi. 31 to be engraven on the walls 
of his palace. Maximinus Thrax (235-238), the murderer of that 
Emperor, showed himself hostile to Christians, if only to oppose 
tlie conduct of his predecessor, and accordingly gave full scope 
to popular fuiy, which had again been excited by earthquakes. 
Under the reign of GoitDiANUS the Christians enjoyed peace ; and 
Philip the "Arabian (244-249) favoured them in so open and 
prominent a manner, that he has even been regarded as a Christian. 

5. But with the accession of Decius (249-251) commenced a 
fresh, and indeed the first general persecution, surpassing in extent, 
combination, continuance, and severity, all that had preceded it. 
In other respects Decius w^as an able monarch, who combined the 
ancient Roman earnestness with firmness and energy of purpose. 
But this very circumstance induced him to resolve on wholly 
exterminating Christianity, as a religion equally hostile to the 
commonwealth and to the gods. Every conceivable means — confis- 
cation, banishment, exquisite tortures, and death — were employed to 
induce Christians to apostatise. In too many cases these measures 
proved successful, the more so as the long period of peace had led 
to a false security. On the other hand, a longing after the martyris 
crown led many of their own accord to rush into jmson or to the 
scaffold. Those who recanted {lapdi) were either, 1. tlairificati or 
sacrificati^ who, in order to preserve their lives, had sacrificed to the 
gods; or, 2. libellatici^ wdio, without having actually sacrificed, had 
bribed the magistrates, to give them a certificate of having done so ; 
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or^ 3. aclii fackniesj wlio made false depositions in reference to tlieir 
Cliristiaiiitj. Again, those who openly confessed Christy even 
amidst tortures, but escaped with their lives, were called confessors 
(confessorcs) ; wliile the name of maHp\s was given to those who 
for their profession had suffered death. — The persecution continued 
under the reign of Gallus (:251-“253), being stimulated by famine 
and pestilences, although often arrested by political troubles, Yale- 
iiiANUS (2 53-2 CO) had originally been friendly to the Christians, 
but the influence of Marciaims^ his favourite, changed him into a 
nerseciitor (from the year 257). At first the clergy were banished, 
and meetings interdicted. When these measures failed, Gliristi- 
anity w'as made a capital crime. At that time Cyjyrianiis of Car- 
thage, and Sirtiis IL^ Bishop of Rome, obtained the martyr’s crown. 
The latter was soon followed by Laurentius^ a deacon, who proved 
a hero even among Christian martyrs. When the Governor de- 
manded from him the treasures of the church, he brought forward 
tlic sick, the poor, and the orphans of the congregation. He was 
roasted alive on a I'ed-liot brander. But G^vlltenus (260-268), 
the son of Valerian, on his accession, put an end to the persecution, 
and at last accorded to the Church a legal standing and free exer- 
cise of religion. Still, shortly before his assassination, Aueelia>: 
(270-275) issued a fresh edict of persecution, which, hovrever, was 
not carried into execution, xifter that the Christians enjoyed forty 
years of repose. 

6. In 284 Diocletian? and Maximianus Herculius became joint 
Emperors. In 292 the two Caesars, Galerkis and Constantins 
Chloinis (in the *^¥681), were associated with them. Diocletian was 
an excellent monarch ; but being zealously attached to the old 
faith, he hated Christianity as intx'odiicing an element of disturb- 
ance. Still the edict of toleration issued by Gallienus, political 
considerations in regard to the large number of Clu'istians through- 
out the empire, and a certain amount of natural kindness, for some 
time retarded decisive measures. At last the continued urgency of 
his son-in-law and colleague, Galerius^ led to the most terrible of 
all persecutions. So early as the 3 "ear 298, Galerius commanded 
that all soldiers m his army should take part in the sacrifices, — a 
measure by which he obliged all Christians to leave the ranks. At 
a meeting between the two inonarchs, at Nicoinedia in Bithynia 
(303), he prevailed on the Emperor to disregard what had formerly 
been the causes of his toleration. An imperial ordinance to pull 
down the splendid church at Mcomedia was the signal for the per- 
secution. Soon afterwards an edict was affixed -which forbade all 
Christian meetings, and ordered that the churches should be pulled 
down, the sacred'wri tings destroyed, and all Cliristians deprived of 
their offices and civil rights. A Piristian who had torn down this 
edict was executed. A fire broke out in the imperial palace, when 
Galerius, immediately accused tlie Ghristians of incendiarism. The 
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perseciitioB wlilcli now comaienced es^tended over tlie wliole empire, 
witli the exception of Gan\ Spain, and Britain, where the protection 
of Consianiiiis Chhrm shielded the Church. Whatever tortures or 
modes of death ingenuity could de%dse were put in reriuisitioii. 
When, ill 305, Diooktian and Maidmiams abdicated, Maxhidnm^ 
the colleague of Galerius, proved quite as bitter an eiiemy as his 
predecessors, and raised .anew the storm of 'persecution. In the 
3 ^ear 308 Galerius even caused ail articles of food or drink, sold 
ill the market, to be moistened or mixed with sacrificial water ur 
wine. At last, when a fearful disease brought Galeidus to a diflerent 
state of mind, he ordered in 311a cessation of this persecutjon, and in 
return demanded the prayers of the Church for the Emperor and the 
empire. During those eight years of unceasing and unprecedented 
persecution, Christians had given the briglitest proofs of moral 
heroism, and of enthusiastic readiness to sufler as martyrs. In prO“ 
portion, the. number of lapsi was much smaller than it had been 
during the Deciaii persecution. But the command to gi\'e up the 
sacred waitings had originated a new kind of recantation. Those 
who had complied with this demand were called tradilores. Some, 
instead of delivering the sacred, handed in heretical ivritings, on 
pretence that they were the sacred books. But the spkitual ear- 
nestness of that period was such, that these parties were ranked with 
the ordinary traditores, and, like them, w’ere excommunicated* 

7. The fanaticism of Maximinus^ who ruled in Asia, was not 
checked by the edict of toleration which Galerius had granted. He 
gladly acceded to the request of certain cities to be allowed to expel 
the Christians, and on memorial tablets of brass recorded his praise 
of those measures. He interdicted the building of churches, and 
punished confessors by the loss of property and by defamation 
— occasionally also with chastisement or death ; and officially circu- 
lated the most abominable calumnies about Christians. In innu- 
merable copies, he diffused the acta Pilati,” a malicious libel, of 
spurious heathen authorship, introducing it even in schools as an 
exercise in reading. But fear of his colleague obliged him to adopt 
more moderate measures. In Britain, Gaul, and Spain ruled, since 
306,. Constantine, the son and successor of Constantins Chlorus, 
who, with the Neo-Platdhic eclecticism of his father, had also 
inherited his mild disposition towards Christians. In Italy, Maxm- 
tius^ a savage and bigoted heathen, of obscure origin, had in 30G 
seized the reins of government. He also, from political motives, iov 
some time extended toleration to the Christians; but antagonism to 
Constantine, who was friendly to them, ultimately induced him to 
make common cause with the heathen party. The usurper was 
utterly defeated in a campaign in 312, during which Constantine, 
as he maintained, ^Yas vouchsafed a heavenly vision. In the same 
year, this monarch, and his brother-in-law Licinius^ who ruled over 
the east of Europe (Illyricum), issued an edict 'which gave liberty 
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to all forms of worship. 1e a second edict, dated from Milan 
in 313, Constantine expressly allowed conrersioii to Ciiristiaiiity. 
Ifcunmimis was under the necessity of giving his assent to these 
measures, and died in the • same year. But gradually the friendly 
relations between Liciniiis and Constantine gave place, first to cool- 
ness, and tiien to hostility* The former threw himself into the arms 
of the heathen party ; the latter adopted the cause of Christianity. 
Thus the war between these two monarchs, which broke out in 323, 
became also a struggle for life or death between heathenism and 
Christianity. Licinias "was vanquished, and Constantine became 
master of the whole empire. — ^The incident in the campaign against 
hlaxentiiis, to which wo have above referred, is differently related 
even by cotemporary writers. According to Eusebius, whose account 
is derived from deposition on oath by the Emperor, Constantine 
having sought the aid of a higher power, had at mid-day seen 
in the heavens a luminous cross, with the superscription : Tovrm 
pma. Afterwards, in a dream, Christ had commanded him to make 
the cross his banner. In remembrance of this miraculous vision, 
he caused the splendid banner of the cross — the Lahanim — to be 
made. 

§ 44. POSITIVE REACTIOlSr ON THE PART OF HEATHENISH. 

Cohp.jST. Neoplatonismus iind Christenthum (hTeo-Plat. and 
Christ.). I. Berlin 1830. Tzschirnery ut supra (§ 43), I. p. 404, etc. 

Eor a long time the more intelligent adherents of heathenism had 
felt that if their system was to continue, it required to undergo 
thorough reform and reconstruction. This was attempted during 
the Augustan age by introducing a 'Neo-'PxjtliagoTeanum^ propped 
up by Theurgy and Magici The principal representative of this 
direction was Apolloyiius of Tyana (oh. 96). In the second century 
an attempt was made to revive the secret rites of th§ ancient mys- 
teries of the Dea Sym^ and of Mythras. But all this proved insuf- 
ficient. It was felt necessary to produce a form of heathenism 
which should meet the great religious w^ants as fully as Chris- 
tianity had done, by its supranaturalism, its monotheism, and its 
uiiiversalism, and which, at the same time, should be free from the 
absurdities and incongruities that hitherto had attached to the popu- 
lar creeds. This task was, in the commencement of the third cen- 
tury, Tiliifertaken by the Neo-Peatonists* It was their purpose, 
by combining what was most elevated and best in exoteric and 
esoteric religion, in the philosophy and theosophy of ancient and 
modern times, of the East aifd of the West, to exhibit a universal 
religion, in which feith and knowiedge, philosophy and theology, 
theory ai?.d practice should be perfectly reconciled and combined, 
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and in wliicli all religions wants slionld be met with so iBiicli fiil- 
ness, that, in comparison, Cliristianity itself slioukl appear but oii..*-- 
sidecl, poor, and defective. The noblest spirits in the heathen 
world, which w-as fast sinking into decay, took part in tliis biovc- 
ment. The devout and thoughtful Plutarch of Clueronea (oi. 120) 
may be regarded as the precursor of this party. But, properly 
speaking, Ammomus Saccas (ob* 243) was the founder of the Xec-' 
Platonic school, which was further developed especially by Fiotmw< 
{pbn 270), hy PorpIiyriuB {ph. 304), and by Jamblicims (o&. 333). 

1. Even Lucian and Apiilejits speak of Apollo^vUUS t)F Ttaka 
as only a renowned Goeta and Magician. But, at the commence- 
ment of the third century, PMlostratus, senior, excogitated a bio- 
graphy of Apollonius, in which he appears as a religious reformer 
and W'orker of miracles, — in short, as a heathen imitation of Christ. 
Comp. F. Chr, Baur^ ApolL von Tyana und Christus. Tiib. 1832. 

§ 4o. HEATHEN POLEMICS AND CHEISTIAN APOLOGETICS. 

Comp. Tzscldrner^ ut supra. <?. H, van Senden^ Gesch. d. Apolo- 
getik (Hist, of Apolog.). 2 vols. Stuttg, 1846. 

When heathen authors (Tacitus, Pliny, Marcus Aurelius, comp. 
§ 42) make passing mention of Christians or of Christianity, they 
employ the most opprobrious or contemptuous terms; Lucian of 
Samosata simply ridicules it as a piece of absurdity (de vita Pere- 
grini). The first heathen who expressly wrote against Christianity 
was Celsu.% in the second century. With considerable ingenuity, 
and still greater hostility, he attempted to show that the religion of 
Christians was the climax of absurdity. The controversial writings 
of Porphyry^ tfie Neo-Platonist {oh, 304), are more elevated and be- 
coming in their tone. A much inferior position than that of either 
of these writers must be assigned to Hieroclesj Governor of Bithynia, 
who, in his official capacity, took part in the persecution of Galerius. 
— These attacks were either expressly or by the w^ay met in the 
writings of the most prominent Christian teachers. They rebutted 
the calumnies and charges of the heathen ; demanded that Chris- 
tians should be treated in accordance wdth the spirit of the laws; 
they defended Christianity hy proving its internal truth, by showing 
liow it was confirmed by the walk and conversation of Christians, 
authenticated by miracles and prophecies, and in accordance with 
the statements and anticipations of the greatest philosophers, the 
sources of w^hose wisdom they in part even traced, directly or in- 
directly, to the OH Testament ; and they endeavoured to demon- 
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strate that the heathen deities had bo claim upon worsliip^ and that 
heathenism was a moral and religious perversion. Comp. § 63, 1, 

1, According to Lncian, Peregrmus^ a Cynic, who had first been 
guilty of the lowest crimes, afterwards became one of the most pro- 
minent men among Christians; having been again excluded by them 
because he had iiartaken of some forbidden meat, he had ended his 
days by throwing himself into the flames daring the Olympic games. 
In the person of this Cynic, Lucian ridicules the foolish hope of 
irnmoiTality of Christians, their readiness to become martyrs, their 
silly expectation of retribution in another world, the simplicity of 
their brotlTerly love, in wdiich only impostors could rejoice as most 
useful to them, their facility of beliefj tlieir love of miracles, and 
their sombre antagonism to the w^orld and its pleasures. From the 
life of the Apostle Paul^ and from the martyrdom of Polycarp and 
of Ignatius, he borrowed the traits of the caricature which lie drew'. 
Comp. A. Planck in the “ theol. Studieii n. Krit.^' for 1851, lY. 

2. The Xoyog ahTj^rig of Cels os is in great part preserved in the 

reply by Origen. That writer introduces first a J ew, who disputes 
the accounts furnished in the Gospels ; then a heathen philosopher, 
who shows the absurdity both of Judaism and of Christianity. 
Origen identifies the writer as Celsus the Epicurean, about the 
year 150 ; but from his own remarks, he appears rather to have 
been an eclectic philosopher. His polemics are acute but superfi- 
cial, sarcastic but dishonest. According to him, Christ was a com- 
mon Goeta. — P orphyry wYote fifteen books zara He 

was deskous of proving that there w'ere contradictions in the Bible, 
ransacked the dispute between Paul and Peter in Gal, ii., declared 
that the prophecy of Daniel was a vaticinium post eventum,” and 
challenged the allegorical interpretations of Christians. He w^as 
also the author of a system of heathen (Neo-Platon.) theology (hz 
rSu (piXoaopiGc)* Of both works only fragments have been 

preserved. — Hierocles (2 books of Xoyoi pKc/Lfj'^Sig) only repro- 
duced shameless falsehoods about Christ and Christians, and placed 
Jesus far below Apollonius of Tyaiia. 

§ 46. SPREAD OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Amid the many persecutions through which the Church had to 
pass during that period, the Gospel rapidly spread throughout the 
whole Roman empire, and even beyond its limits. So early as 170, 
Ahgar Bar Manu^ a Christian prince, reigned at LJdessa^ the capital 
of the kingdom of Osrlioene, in Mesopotamia. At the same period 
Christianity had found a lodgment in Media, Bactria, and 

Parihia. In the third century it , had spread to Armenia, The 
Apostle Thomas is said to have already carried the Gospel to Indian 
In Arabia, Paul had laboured (GhI. i. 17). In the third century 
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Origen was called to that comtiyhy a fifmpbzmg rr^g *Apa^mg^ who 
■wished to he instructed in Christianity* On anotiier occasion he 
w^ent thither in order to settle an ecclesiastical dispute (§ 62^ 5). 
From Alexandria (§ 29) the Gospel also spread to other countries 
of Africa — to Cyrene, and among the Copts (the aboriginal Egyp- 
tians)*,. „ ..The, .Church of Proconsular Africaj especially tliat of 
Carthage^ its capital^ was in a vigorous^ thriving state^ and kept up 
close communication wdth Eome. In the third century Mauritania 
and Numidia numbered so many Christian communities that Cyprian 
could collect at Carthage a synod of eighty-seven bishops. Itome 
remained the central point for the Church in Europe, Colonies 
and teachers from Asia Minor formed in Gaul a number of flourish- 
ing churches (such as those of Lugdunum^ Vienna^ etc.). At a 
later period seven missionaries from Italy arrived in GaiiL Among 
thenij St Dionysius founded the Church at Paris. Among the 
Eoman colonies in the countries of the Ehine and of the Danube 
flourishing churches existed so early as in the third century. 

The insulBciency and the decay of heathe-nism were the negative^ 
the Diviiie power of the Gospel the positive, means by which the 
Gospel spread with such astonishing rapidity. This Divine power 
Hianifested itself in the zeal and self-denial of Christian teachers and 
missionaries, in the saintly vralk and conversation of Christians, in 
the depth of their brotherly love, in the unshaken stedfastness and 
confidence of their faith, — above all, in the joyousness with which 
they met martyrdom under the most exquisite tortures. The blood 
of martyrs was the seed of the Church ; and not unfrequentlj did it 
happen that the executioners of Christian martyrs immediately fol- 
io^ved them in similarly suffering for the Gospel. — ^In special in- 
stances, miracles and signs — the echoes of the apostolic age— may 
have led to analogous results. This is borne out by the evidence of 
men such as Justin Martyr, Tertullian, and Origen, who in confir- 
mation appeal to heathen eye-witnesses. 


a. ’BAl'CEES AOCEUma EEOM A LlAYEH OF JUDAISM' ASB 
HEATHENISM REMAINING IN THE OHUROH. 

|'4t,SX7RTET. ‘ 

Of almost greater danger to the Church than even the direct 
hostility and persecution of Jews and pagans, were certain Jewish 
and heathen elements imported into the Christian community. 
The unspiritual, unbending, and narrow formalism of Hie one, and 
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the imgodly, anticliristian tendency of tlie other^ not only reap- 
peared, bnt claimed equal standing \¥itli what really and distinctively 
■was Christian. The attempt to force Christianity into the narrow- 
minded particularism of the Synagogue produced the 

desire to amalgamate with Christianity Grecian and Oriental theo- 
sopliy introduced Gnosticism. These two directions were also 
combined into 2^ Gnostic Ebionism ^ — a system for which the doc- 
trines of the Essenes served as point of transition and connecting 
link. The Church had to put forth all its energies in order to 
defend its^f against this dangerous admixture of other creeds, 
and to clear its soil from weeds which spread so rapidly. What of 
anticliristian Judaism had intruded wms speedily overcome and 
cast out. But much more difficult was the contest with Gnosti- 
cism ; and although the Church ultimately succeeded in uprooting 
on its own soil these iveeds, many of their seeds v^ere for centuries 
secretly preserved, and sometimes of a sudden sprang up into fresli 
crops. However, these contests also brought blessings to the 
Church: from them it issued wdth views more enlarged and 
liberal, with the deep conviction that scientific culture w^as neces- 
sary for its theology, and prepared by victory for new^ struggles. 

Gnosticism must ultimately be traced to a peculiar and power- 
ful tendency inherent in many minds during the first centuries. 
A deep conviction that the old world had run its course, and was 
no longer able to resist the dissolution which threatened it, pervaded 
the age. It also impelled many, by a syncretism the boldest and 
grandest that history has recorded — we mean, by the amalgamation 
of the various elements of culture, which hitherto had been isolated 
and heterogeneous —to make a last attempt at renovating \vhat had 
become antiquated. Wliile under one aspect this tendency was 
intended to op'pose Christianity (by Neo-Platonism), under another 
the Church itself was drawn into the vortex, and by an amalga- 
mation of Oriental theosophy, of Grecian theosophy, and of 
Christian ideas, a widely ramified system of most extravagant 
religious philosophy came forth from tlie crucible of this peculiar 
kind of speculation. This system bore the general name of Gnosti- 
cism. Yarious sects of Gnostics viewed the Scriptures in a different 
manner. Some, by means of allegorical interpretations, sought to 
base their system on the Bible. Others preferred to decry the 
apostles as having falsified the original Gnostic teaching of Christ, 
to attempt recasting the apostolic writings in accordance v/ith their 
own views, or by Gnostic spurious writings to make up a Bible 
after their own fashion. The. teaching of primitive sages, handed 
down by tradition as secret, doctrine, they placed above Sacred 
"Writ. — Gnostic specalation iimed itself with such questions as the 
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origin of tlie world and of evflj or tlie purpose, means, and goal 
of the development of the world. To soli*e these problems the 

Gnostics borrowed from heathenism its theoiy about the origin of 
the world, and from Christianity the idea of salvation. All Gnostic 
systems are based on a kind of Dualism of God and of flatter 
(vA?]), Only that some, wdth the Platonists, regarded matter as 
unreal (having no real existence) and without fonn (= 
hence as not directly hostile and opposed to the Deity ; while 
others, in accordance with the ^iews of the Parsees, supposed it to 
be animated and ruled by an evil principle, and hence to be directly 
opposed and hostile to the Good Deity. The theogoiiic and cos« 
mogonic process was explained on the piinciplc of an emanation 
(^>rpo|8o>4)j by wiiich from the hidden God a long series of Divine 
formations (cclmsg) had emanated, wiiose indwelling Divine po- 
tency diminished in measure as they removed from the original 
Divine Source. These iEons ai'e represented as being the media 
of the creation, development and redemption of the ivorkl. The 
original matter from which the world wns created consisted of a 
mixture of elements, derived partly fi’om the kingdom of light 
(the and partly from the Hyle zmjpjcd). 

This mixture was differently represented as brought about naturally, 
by the fall or by a contest. The world ivm created, by one of the 
lowest and weakest JSons, called the Creation, is the 

preparation and the commencement of redemption. But as the 
Demiurges cannot and will not accomplish the latter, one of the 
liighest JEons appears in the fulness of time as Redeemer, in 
order to accomplisli the deliverance of the captive elements of light 
by the imparting of *yma'sg^ As matter is in itself evil, the (pneu-- 
matic) Saviour had only an apparent hody^ or else at baptism 
descended into the psychical Messiah, whom the Demiurges had 
sent. The death on the cross w^as either only an optical delusion, 
or the heavenly Christ had left the man Jesus and returned to the 
Pleroma, or else He had given His form to another person ( Simon 
of Gyrene), so that the latter was crucified instead of Jesus (Do- 
cetisni). According as the pleromatic or the hylic element prevails, 
the souls of men are naturally either pneumatic.^ and in that case 
-capable oifyvSjirigi psychic^ when they cannot attain beyond xiang; or 
Jiylic^ — the latter class comprising the great mass of men who, left 
in hopeless subjection to the powi'ers of Satan, only follow^ their own 
lusts. Salcation consists in overcoming and eliminating 3.natter, 
and is accomplished through knowledge (r/maig) and asceticism. 
As it was believed that matter was, the seat of evil, sanctification 
was sought physically rather than ethically, and thought to consist 
in : resisting matter and abstaitiing' from , material enjoyments. 
Hence originally the system , implied an exceedingly strict code of 
morals, but, in point of, fact, Jrequently became the very opposite, 
and degenerated into Antinomianism and Libertinism. This is 
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partly explained from tlie low views entertained by some about 
the law of the Demiurges, and partly by the not uncommon occur- 
rence of a sect passing from one extreme to another 

48, EBIONISM AND EBIONITE GNOSIS. 

Comp. Gieseler^ Nazarfe und Ebioniten, in the kircliL hist 
Arch. IV. 2 ; Credner^ Essaer und Ebioiiiten, in Winer's Zeitschr. 
I. 2. — A. Schlieman% die Clementinen u. der Ebionitismus. Hamh. 
1841 ; A, Ililgenfeldy d. clement Eecogiiitt. u. Homilien. Jen. 
1848; (t. Uhlhorriy d. Homilien u. Eecogn. d. Clemens Eom. 
Gottg. 18^4 ; — also, Hilgenfeld^ das Urchristenthum (Orig. Chris- 
tian.). Jena 1855; and the same author’s Jiidische Apokalyptik, 
Jena 1857. 

Those Jewish Christians who, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
continued in ecclesiastical separation from their Gentile brethren, 
either formed a sepai’ate sect or fell into open heresy. The former 
bore the name of Nazarenes, the latter that of Ehionites. These 
designations, however, were at first not exclusively applied to each 
of these parties, and their distinctive use dates from a later period. 
In the sect of the Elkesaiies or Sampseans we perceive that Gnostic 
elements had found their way among the Ehionites also, pro- 
bably from their connection with the Essenes and Therapeut®. 
Ill the system embodied in the Pseudo-Clementines, this Ebionite 
Gnosis was extended and developed. It now assumed an attitude 
of direct antagonism to Gentile Gnosticism and to Gentile Catho- 
licism, laying claim to represent genuine ancient Judaism, which 
was said to be quite the same as genuine Christianity. 

1. The Nazabejnes — a name by which the Jews had originally 
designated all Christians (Acts xxiv. 5) — held themselves bound 
still to observe the ceremonial law, without, however, disputing the 
salvation of Geiitile-Christians who abstained fi'om its injunctions. 
They believed in tlie Divinity of Christ’s nature, acknowledged 
Paul as being a true apostle, and rejected the ordinances of tiie 
Eahhins, but cherished a carnal kind of Chiliasm they expected 
a thousand years’ reign of Christ on earth, after a fashion similar to 
that which formed the main features of J ewish ideas of the Mes- 
siah). The so-called Gospel of the Hebrews, an interpolated edition 
of the Gospel of Matthew, served as the basis of their views. 

2. The !Ebionites deeified observance of the ceremonial law 
indispensably necessary for salvation. ' They regarded, indeed, Christ 
as the Messiah, but' held Biim'to have been only a man (the son 
of Joseph), whom, at His baptism, God had endowed with super- 

^ natural powers^ His messiajncacSyitjthey limited to His teaching, 
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hj ■^vlncll He had enlarged and perfected the adding to it new 
and more strict commandments* The death of Christ was au 
offence to them, under which thej" consoled tliemseives witli tho 
promise of His retunij when they expected that a terrestrial king- 
dom should be set up. — The Apostle Paulj in their opinion, was a 
heretic, and deserved obloquy. They also had a gospel of tlieir own. 

o. The Fathers derived the designation Elsesaites from 
ElxaU the founder of that sect, — a name which, ^ according to their 
interpretation^ meant mvtcfMtg z^TcakvpjmvTi Cp3 But there is 

probably some inisimderstanding about this statement. The sect 
rather appealed to the Holy Ghost (*’D3 ^-n) as their te^icher, and 
possessed a book for the initiated, which bore the same title. Their 
doctrines were a mixture of Essene, Jewish, heathen, naturalistic, 
and Christian elements. The law — especially that of the Sabbath 
and of circumcision — ^was held to be binding; but they rejected 
sacrifices* They practised frequent ablutions, both for the forgive- 
ness of sins and for the cure of diseases; in the Lord's Supper 
bread and salt were used. The use of flesh %yas forbidden, but 
marriage was allowed. Christ was. regarded as being the Son of 
God by the Virgin. — ^Hext to Him they placed the IlvzvpM ayior, 
in the form of a female figure, The Elkesaites inhabited the 
eastern shores of the Dead Sea. According to Epiphanius^ they 
were the same as the Sampseans = ""YUKk/mL 

4. The Pseudo-Clementine System- originated in the latter 
lialf of the second century. It \Yas derived from a didactic work of 
fiction, which, however, claims to be regarded as a true ’story. 
Clemens Romanus^ a noble Roman, philosophically' educated, *h^id, 
from a desire after information, travelled to the East, where he 
met with Peter, and became the companion of his missionary 
journeys. The peculiar doctrinal views of the work are gathered 
from the sermons and the discussions of Peter; the historical 
romance is elaborated in the scenes of recognition and conversion 
of the father, the mother, and the brothers of Clement. Peter 
is brought forward as the representative of what is alleged to have 
been genuine and original Christianity; Simon Magm^ his anta- 
gonist, represents every form of supposed spurious Christianity, 
from his own teaching and that of his adherents (§ 42, 1) to that 
of the Apostle Paul^ according to whom the law was abolished in 
Christ, and that of I'fyrcioUy according to whom the Creator of 
the world was not the Supreme God (§ 49, 10). The alleged 
motive for the composition of the book is this, that Peter, the 
founder and first bishop of the Church at Rome, had, shortly before 
his death, appointed Clement his successor, and enjoined him to 
intimate this to James in Jerusalem,, as the head of the Church, so 
as to obtain his acknowledgment.— The Pseudo-Clementine romance 
is preserved in various modifications. The two oldest forms of it 
are — 1) tlie ITomilicB. XX. Clementis (the first complete ed. bv 
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M. Dresse]. Gottg. 1853), in Greek; and 2) tlie Recog nitiones 
dementis, in a Latin translation by Eufinns, in which the historical 
and romantic element is further carried out, while the doctrinal 
part is less full and somewhat expurgated. Schliemann regarded 
the Recognitiones as a later revisal of the Homilies; liilgenfeld 
arrived at an opposite conclusion ; Dhlhorn modifies the statement 
of Schliemann^ and supposes that the Homilies themselves were 
recast after some original work, and that both tlie latter and the 
Homilies had been used in the composition of the Eecogiiitiones. 
— The System of the Clementine Homilies is based on Stoic Pan- 
theism combined with Jewish Theism, and proceeds on the suppo- 
sition thaf genuine Christianity was exactly identical with genuine 
Judaism. The author discovers some elements of truth and^ others 
of error in all the principal modifications of, Christian, of Jewish, 
and of heretical religion. He controverts the popular belief and 
the philosophy of the heathen, the sacrificial worship of the Jeu's, 
the Chiliasm of the Ebionites, the ecstatic prophetism of the Mon- 
tanists, the hypostatic Trinitarianism of the Catholics, the Demi- 
urgos, the Docetism, and the Antinomianism of the Gnostics. From 
the Ebionite system he adopts his idea of the identity of Judaism 
with Christianity; with the Essenes, he agrees in insisting on 
abstinence from meats, freqiient fasts, ablutions, and voluntary 
poverty (but ho recommends early marriages) ; with the Catholics, 
as to the necessity of baptism for the forgiveness of sins, etc. 
According to this writer, God is pure existence {kvd^otv(nc)j 
originally a unity of body and soul. He x'eveals Himself as the 
Living One by expansion and contraction (f/crmig and of 

which we have a representation in the heart of man). By this pro- 
cess the wmrld wms created, when the ThevfJM iaopicx) and the 
{vkf} were separated and placed in antagonism. Tims the Monas 
became a Dyas, forming the first Syzygia (union) of antagonisms, 
which was followed by others, consisting of the Divine and the non- 
Divine (in natim : heaven and earth, day and night, light and dark- 
ness, life and death, etc. ; among men : Adam and Eve, and after 
that, in inverse order, Cain and Abel, Ishmael and Isaac, Esau 
and Jacob). Satan had originated from an ungodly mixture of 
the four elements. Adam was the primal prophet who liad already 
possessed perfect and absolute truth. In order to stem the growing 
corruption, Adam appeared under different names and forms, but 
always bringing one and the same truth. Tims he reappeared in 
Abel, in Enoch, in Noah, in Abraham, in Isaac, in Jacob, in Moses, 
and at last in Christ. But along with these revelations prophets of 
falsehood also came. Thus Jolm the Baptist was the counterpart of 
Christ, Simon Magus (the disciple of John) that of Peter. In holy 
Scripture also Divine is to be distinguished from diabolic prophecy. 
Allegorical interpretations to be rejected. 
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CoMF. Mmmetf diss. pr^yise in edit. Ii'ensei. ^1. N'emider^ genet. 
Eiitw. d. vomeliinst. gnost. Syst. (Genet. Develop, of the l?riiic. 
Syst. of G'nost.). Beii. 1818 ; F* Chr^ Bmr^ d. clir. Gnosis in ilir. 
gesch, Entw. (Chr. Gnost. in its Histor. Develop.). Tiibg. 1835 ; 
J'. Matter^ krit. Gesch, d. Gnosticismns. Aiis d. Franz. (Ciit. Hist, 
of Gnost. from the French of J. by) von Clu 3. Former, 2 vols, 
Heiibr. 1833. 

The many and diverse systems of Gentile-Cliristiaii Gnosticism 
may all he arranged under two great classes^ according as notioos 
derived from Grecian philosophy — more especially from Platonism 
and the study of the mysteries — or Dnalistic and Parsee views pre- 
vailed in them. This arrangement almost coincides with that of 
the more prominent representatives of that class of heretics into 
Egyptian and Syrian Gnostics. However^ it is impossible to keep 
them always quite separate, since the varions forms of Gnosticism 
closely approximate and frequently merge into each other, and 
since, during their development, these heresies did not remain sta- 
tionary. Gnosticism reached its highest point during the first half 
of the second century, especially during the age of Hadrian. In 
apostolic times (§ 38), those Jewish, heathen, and Christian Gnos- 
tic elements — which at the commencement of the second centurj" 
appeared separated, attracted or repelled each other, developed 
and assumed form — had been a nidis indigestaque molesf ’ 
Even in the system of Cerinth^ who, as it were, stands on the 
boundary-line between these two ages, Gentile and Ebionite Gnosis 
are mixed up. But, not many years afterwards, Alexandrian Gnos- 
ticism was fully developed by Basilides, whose system is moulded 
after the doctrines of Stoicism, and by VaUntine^ who adopted 
the views of the Platoiiists. Another class of Egyptian Gnostics 
based their systems rather on Grecian and Egyptian mysteries than 
on Greek philosophy, and mixed the fables of heathen mythology 
with the facts of Scripture history. Among such attempts we class 
. the various systems of the Ophites^ which already show a certain hos- 
tility to Judaism, and a tendency towards Antinomianism. These 
, tendencies increased and attained their climax in Carpocvates^ who 
placed Christianity on exactly the same level with heathenism. — Of 
Syrian Gnostksy Saturninus is the most prominent; next to him 
Tatianj whose system, however, has even more of asceticism, about 
it. The Gnosticism of Bardesanes^ although he was both a Syrian 
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and a Dnalist, approximated that of Valentine; in life and doctrine 
lie accommodated himself to the views of the Catholics. The G-nos- 
ticisin of Marcion belongs also to the Syrian school. Setting aside 
the principles of emanation, of secret doctrine, and of allegorical 
interpretation, and laying greater stress on Pistis than on Gnosis, 
Marcion approximated more closely to orthodox views than any 
other heretical teacher had done; while, by his rejection of the Old 
Testament, and fanatical hatred to Jewish Christianity, he at the 
same time occupied a position of greater antagonism to the Church 
than others* The direct opposite of his system was that of the 
PseAidoclement (§ 48, 4),. Lastly, independent of all these modi- 
fications of Gnosticism, Manichceism — a combination of Parseeism, of 
Buddhism, and of Christianity (§ 50) — made its appearance during 
the third century. 

1. Cebinth was a junior cotemporaiy of the Apostle John iii 
Asia [Minor. He was the first to propound the peculiar Gnostic 
dogma of the Demiurgos^ who, as Creator of the world, is repre- 
sented as subservient to the Supreme God, without, however, know- 
ing Him. Jesus also, who was the son of Joseph and of Maiy, 
knew Him not, until at baptism the am Xp^/rrog descended upon 
him. Before the crucifixion, which is regarded as merely a human 
calamity, without any bearing upon salvation, he again left the man 
Jesus. Caius of Eome, who ascribed to Cerintlius the authorship 
of the hook of Eevelation, charges him also with carnally chiliastic 
views. 

2. The Gnosticism of Basilibbs. Basilides 

was a teacher at AlexaiicMa about the year 130. It is the cliaratr- 
teristic and fundamental idea of his system, that every develop- 
ment of God and of the world was brought about by an influence 
from beneath upwards — not, as in the theory of emanation, from 
above downwards. His system commences with pure non-existence. 
T'L oV» ovSh* Hence, the principle from which every thing origi- 
nates is 0 ohz m who from out of Himself (|| ovz brings 
Chaos into being. This Chaos though itself ovz op is yet the 
rov zo(rfiov. Thence two sonships {x)ioT7iTBg\ of which 
the one was already weaker than the other, ascended to the blessed 
place of not-being (non-existence — to w^pzoaybid ) ; wdiile a third, 
wliich still required purification, had , to remain behind in the 

The latter, then, is the object of redemption. Next, the 
great Archon dscended from Chaos to the very boundary of the 
ttessed place, of which he knew nothing, and founded^ there the 
Ogdoas ; after him came a second Archon, who founded the Eeh- 
dofnm (the planet-^y). ’ He reigned' dVei* .the ' terrestrial world until 
Mdses revealed the, haine if thegfekf'Atchon. Only Jesusy the first- 
born of the third sonship,. that had ^remained behind, obtained and 
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spread the knowledgeof the lilgliestGod andllis kingdom. The suffer- 
ings of Christ -vrere necessary for His own salvation, dt?,. that He 
might he purified from the elements of the Psyche and of tlie Hyle. 
Then He ascended to the highest God, w'hitlier, gradually, all other 
pneumatic natures are to follow Him. Ultimately, God pours out 
great ignoranoe over all stages of existence, that their blessedness 
may not be disturbed by their knowledgeof still higher bliss. Such, 
according to Clemens Alexandrinus and Hippoljtus, are tlie fuiuia- 
inental ideas of the system of Basilides. Jrencens and Epiphmiiis 
attach that name, however, to a totally different system — doubtless 
describing the later sect of the so-called Pseubo-Basilidiaks. In 
their system, the great Archon alone is represented as the highest 
God, the pater innatus.” But behveen the great Archon and the 
Archon of the Hebdomas not less than o65 spiritual spheres 
(= ^A(5pa^dgy ’ AjSparal) intervene. Since the ovz ojp and 
the ^cct^o'TrepijJa had been discarded, it became necessary to adopt 
certain dualistic, einanatistic, and docetic views, such as that beneath 
the Pleroma lay an eternal Hyle, which attracted some particles of 
light and fixed them down in matter, etc. The Pseudo-Basil idians 
fell into Antinomianism and Libertinism. Basilides himself left 
twenty-four books and his son Isidore a work entitled 

7j^izd . — Comp. Llilhoniy das basiikL System. Gottg. 1855 . 

Also, A. Ililgenfeldj Die Jud. Apokalyptik. App. pp. 289 , etc. 
Jena 1857 . 

3. The Gnosticis:!^! op Vaeentine. — VaUntiims^ a teacher in 
Alexandria and at Eome about the middle of the second century, 
was of all Gnostics the most deep, ingenious and imaginative, 
and his system is equally remarkable for its speculation and its 
poetry. Its fundamental idea is, that, according to a law inhe- 
rent in the Divine Being, the TEons emanated in pairs, and with 
the difference of sexes. Every such holy marriage of JEons he 
designates a Syzygku Connected with this is another peculiar view, 
according to which the three catastrophes of terrestrial history 
(creation, the fall, and redemption) had already occiuTcd in arche- 
type in the history of the development of the Pleroma. On this 
basis he reared a grand and most poetic Epos, consisting of a 
partly Christian and partly mythological theogony and cosmogony. 
Erom the or Avro^dro)^ and his ’Ewo/a (or emanated 

fifteen pairs of JEons, which, with the Father of all, formed the 
Pleroma. the last and lowest of these AEons, impelled by a. 

burning desire, forsakes her husband in order to throw herself into 
the Bythos, for the purpose of embracing the Great Father himself. 
She is indeed prevented from carrying this into execution — but a 
rapture has taken place in the Pleroma. Disorder and passion 
(her lvt&vybri(Tig) is eliminated and driven forth from the Pleroma. 
This, then, is an abortion, an which still possesses, however, 

an JEonic nature {zdrca Soip/os). To redeem and to bring her back 
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into the Pleroma — such is the object of the development of the 'world. 
For the purpose of providing a Saviour and future husband for 
hex’j air the iEons combine in emanating a new iEoiiic Beings 
glorious above all measiire~the or heavenly Jesus, Mean- 
time, the zdro) which is also called ' Axccf/JJ^ir^ gives birth to 

the various grades of life in the Cosmos. All hylic natures are 
under tlie government of Satcaij all psychical under that of the 
Demiurgos^ while she herself directs those that are pneumatic. To 
liis chosen people, the Jews, the Demiurges sends a Messiah, the 
zdri>j xpicrrog^ on whom at baptism the dm descends. The 

Demiurges is astonished, hut submits to the will of the higher deities. 
The Pneumatics are led to perfectness by ymcrig, the Physical by 
cr/cr-ns’. Ultimately, Achamoth returns with the Pneumatics to the 
Pieroma, where she is united to the Soter, and the Pneumatics to 
the angels of the Soter. The Demiurgos and his pious ones occupy 
the roTog r^g [MBcroryjrog ; but from the depths of liyle bursts forth, a 
fire which consumes them and itself. — Among the numerous disciples 
of Valentine we mention Ileracleon^ the first commentator of the 
Gospel according to John. 

4. Ill its original form, the Gnosticism or the Ophites con- 
sisted of a phantastic combination of Grecian mythology and biblical 
histoiy, both being mystically interpreted, just as the iieatlien mys- 
teries had been by philosophers. Under all the modifications of 
this system, a prominent part was assigned to the Serpent {ppig^ 
OTJ), either as being the evil principle, or else as the Agathodmmoo. 
This is explained from the circumstance that, both in Egyptian 
worship, in the Grecian mysteries, and in biblical history, the ser- 
pent was prominently brought forward. Hippolytus describes, under 
the name of Naassenes, one of the earliest forms of Ophite Gnos- 
ticism, of which the system is comparatively simple. In it the 
serpent was the Agathodmmon. More fully developed than this -was 
the system of the Gnostic Justinus, who adopted the whole Grecian 
mytliology. He regarded the Nachash as an evil demon. The 
Beeatics, a party of which Euphrates and CJielhes were the founders, 
taught that it was necessary to leave Egypt (which was a represen- 
tation of the body), to pass (^rspp) through the Eed Sea (the things 
that pass away) into the wilderness, where, indeed, the gods of de- 
struction (represented by the fiery serpents which destroyed the 
Jews) awaited us, but where also Christ the Saviour (represented 
by the serpent which Moses had lifted up) brought salvation and 
deliverance. The Sethians maintained that oiiginally there had 
been two races of men — one psychical, at the head of wdiich stood 
Ahel^ the other hylic, at the head of which was Cain. But with 
commenced a third race,, that of the Pneumatics or Gnostics. 
The Hylics had perished in;, the Flood, but returned in the de- 
scendants otllam. At last Seth ^appeared a second time in ClirisL 
’111 direct opposition to',thi5''';soc't^, The Oainites declared that all 
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tiiose persons wlio in the Old Testament had been described as un- 
godly, were genniiie Pneumatics and martyrs of tjmtii. The first 
who distinguished himself in the contest with the God of the Jews, 
was Cain ; the last, who brought this contest to a victorious termi- 
nation, by bringing, in his deeper wisdom, the psychical Messiah to 
the cross, and thus destroying the kingdom of the God of the f] ews, 
was Judas Iscariot Their Antinomiaiiism led to the most sliume- 
iess excesses. — ^Tlie Ophites, whom Ireiissus and Epiphaniiis de- 
scribe, seem to have indulged in abstruse transformations of the 
biblical history in Gen. i.-iii., and to have derived their views 
originally from the system of Valentine. According to them, the 
Sopliia-Achamoth precipitated herself into Chaos, where Vlic gave 
birth to Jaldahaothy the Creator of the world, w^ho in turn renounced 
allegiance to his mother. But he also was disowmed by the star- 
spirits which he had created, and by OphiomorpJios, or Satan. From 
a feeling of jealousy, Jaldabaoth had interdicted man from the tree 
of knowledge ; but the serpent Achamoth persuaded him to disobey, 
and thus procured him liberty and knowledge. Jaldabaoth selected 
the Jews as his favourite people, sent prophets to them, and at last 
a Messiah, who was to obtain for them dominion over the Gentiles. 
On him the Ano-Clmst descended, but the wicked Jaldabaoth iiow^ 
caused his own Messiah to he crucified. Before that, however, the 
heavenly Christ had already forsaken that Messiah, and, invisible to 
Jaldabaoth, sat down at the right hand of the latter; thus with- 
drawing from him any elements of light which he still retained, etc, — 
The hook Pistis Sophia (ed. Schwartze et Petermann, coptice et lat. 
Berol. 1851) is one of the latest and best productions of Ophite 
Gnosticism, strongly tinged, however, with the views of Valeiitine- 

5. The Gnosticism oe Caepoceates. The opposition to 
Judaism, which had so distinctly appeared among the Cainites 
and the Ophites, developed, in the system of CarpocraUB and 
his adherents, into open and pantheistic heathenism. They re- 
garded Christ in exactly the same light as they did Pythagoras, 
Plato, and Aristotle. Genuine Christianity they held to be equi- 
valent with philosophical heathenism; all popular creeds, especially 
that of the Jews, had originated with demons (the kjyikoi zo(r[MO- 
^oioT), True religion consisted in return to the lost unity with 
the one and all,” attained theoretically by Gnosis, and practically 
by transgressing the law of the Bemiurgos. In this respect Chrik 
had distinguished Himself before all others. In their temples they 
paid divine homage to pictures of Christ and of heathen philoso- 
phers, which they placed by the. side of each other. The Carpo- 
cratians built in Cephalonia a temple to Epiphmes^ the son of Car- 
pocrates, a youth of great talent, but wholly steeped in vice, who 
died in the i7th year of his age.-r-At the close of their agapes they 
had concuMtus promiscuos.” 

6. The Antitaotes. Almost all the Alexandrian Gnostics uld- 
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mately landed in Antinomianism and gx’oss immoralityj on tlie prin- 
ciple that he vrlio was perfect must be able to bid defiance to the 
lawj {kvrsr(Z(ro'B(}^(/j)y and that in order to break the power of H 3 dej, 
it was necessary to weaken and to mortify the flesh (wo 2 p(Z%p^«T^(%i 
rrj o'apzi) by carnal indulgences. Among them we reckon^ be- 
sides the Nicolaitans (§ 38, 1) and the Simonicms (§ 42/ 2), the 
Pseiido-Basiiidians, the Carpoeratians, the Cainites, and also the 
PiiOBiGiANs, who, as the sons of the king, deemed themselves above 
the law, wdiich had been given to servants. 

7. The first in the series of Syrian Gnostics was Saturnincs, 

who lived at the time of Hadrian. According to him, the spiritnai 
w'orld of tl?3 kingdom of light had gradually emanated from the 
^sog dymtjToc, The lowest stage was occupied by the seven planet- 
spirits (dyysXoi zociJbozpciropBg), presided over by the God of tlie 
J ews. But from all eternity Satan, the ruler of pfyle, had been most 
violently opposed to the kingdom of light. The seven planet-spirits 
intended to found an empire independent of the Pleroma, and for 
that purpose made an incursion into the kingdom of Hyle, and 
partly gained possession of it. This they fashioned into the sensuous 
woiid, and created man, its guardian, after a luminous image sent by 
the good God, of which they had perceived the reflection. But they 
were unable to give man an upright posture. On this the supreme 
God took pity on the wTetclied creation of their hands. He im- 
parted to man a spark of light by which he was filled 

with pneumatic life and enabled to stand upright. But by means 
of a hylic race, which Satan created, he opposed the pneumatic 
race, and continually persecuted it by bis demons. The God of the 
^Tews therefore resolved to redeem the persecuted by a Messiah, 
and He raised up prophets to announce His coming. But Satan 
also sent prophets. At last the good God sent the -®on to 
this earth, arrayed not in a real, but in what seemed a body, that as 
(Tojrfip he might teach the Pneumatics, not only to protect them- 
selves by means of Gnosis and asceticism (abstinence from marriage 
and meats) from the attacks of Satan, but thereby also to with- 
draw themselves from the dominion of the God of the Jews and of 
His star-spirits, and to purify themselves from, all communion with 
matter, in order to rise to the kingdom of light. 

8. Tatxan {oL about 174) came from Assyria, and was a Ehetor 

at Rome, where, through the influence of Justin Martyr, he becanu^ 
a convert to Christianity. But at a later period he adopted Gnostic 
^dews, whidi he zealously spread both in his writings and his teach- 
ing, He interdicted marriage as a service of Satan, and also 
the use of into:s:icating liquors. On account of tlieir rigid absti 
nence his adherents, were called and also 'TSpo- 

Aqwra, because ifr the\ Lord’s Supper they used 
water instead of. wine^ ^ . '.yV; c; - 

9. BAunESANES,‘from'^Edes^:;i^hqn^ the year 170), was a very 
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learned man, and an able religions poet. In bis sermons be did not 
oppose the teaching of the Church, but by liis hymns diffused his 
Gnostic views. The same remark applies to Ilarmoiiius, his son, 
wlio also was a poet. 

10. I^Iapxtox, a native of Sinope and the son of a bishop, was a 
man of energetic but pugnacious disposition. Being excomiinini- 
cated by his father on account of his pride, he betook In'niself to 
Rome, where CercJo, a Syrian Gnostic, imbued him with his own 
peculiar views (about 150). The absolute and irreconcilable anta- 
gonism between justice and mercy,, between law and gospel, be- 
tween Judaism and Christianity, formed the fundamental idea of 
his system. Hence, besides the tw'o principles of SyriairGnostieisni 
— the good and the evil God — -he introduced a third, the just 
who was the Creator of the world and the Lawgiver. To the latter 
Judaism was subject, as heathenism to the evil God. At last the 
good God, who hitherto had been wholly unknown, in free grace re- 
solved on delivering man from the dominion of both these deities. 
For this purpose He sent His Logos (who, however, differed ffoin 
him only modaliter not personaliter} into the world in what ap]:)eared 
to be a body. By way of accommodation, this Logos gave Himself 
out to he the Messiah promised by the God of the Jews; He an- 
nounced forgiveness of sins by fre6 grace, and to all who believed 
imparted the powers of a Divine life* The Demiurgos, indignant 
at this, put Him to the cross (to apparent death), when He w'ent to 
preach in Hades to those of the heathen wdio are susceptible of the 
Gospel, next cast the Demiurgos into Hades, and called the Apostle 
Paul to be the teacher of believers. — ^In a work — the Antitheses — > 
he endeavoured to show that the antagonism between the Old and 
the New Testament was irreconcilable. Of all the apostles he only 
recognised the authority of Paul; the rest, he thought, had relapsed 
into Judaism. But he also rejected the pastoral letters (of Paul) and 
that to the Hebrews, and acknowledged only ten of the epistles of 
Paul and a mutilated edition of the G ospel according to Luke. He 
disapproved of all pomp and ceremonies in public worship, to which 
he also admitted catechumens and heathen. Strict asceticism, the 
use of only so much nourishment as was absolutely necessaiy, and 
abstinence from marriage, were incumbent on the Electi.’’ The 
moral earnestness and the practical tendency of his teaching gathered 
around him many adherents, and this sect continued miich longer' 
than other Gnostics. To his query, whether he knew hlmf 
Polycarp, wdio met him in Rome, replied: roV 

rozoif rov 

IL Hermogenes, a painter in North Africa (about the end oi' 
the second century), equally rejected the Catholic doctrine of 
creation and the Gnostic theory of emanation, since both made God 
the author of sin. He therefore assumed an eternal chaos, in the 
resistance of which against the creative and formative agency of God 
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iill tiiat was evil and deformed liad its origin. His views were 
{iited hy IhiuUian, 

§ 50. ' . ■ 

CoMF. Beausohre^ liist. crit. de Mamclieisme. Amst, 17ed; 
Chr. Bam\ d. manich. E.eligionss57'st. Tiibg. 1831; JvE. 

Entsteli. (the origin of) d. manich. EeligionsystemSj Leipz, 1838. 

Independent of Christian Gnosticisnij which developed in the 
lloniaii empire during the second centuiyj and more or less rinder 
the influence of Grecian forms of culture^ Ifanichceism sprung up in 
the Persiait empire towards the end of the third century. In many 
respects its principles and tendency coincided with those of Gnos- 
ticisnij especially with that form of it which the Syrian Gnostics had 
adopted. But Manichseism differed from Gnosticism chiefly in em- 
ploying Christian ideas and notions merely as a gloss for heathen 
theosophy, in bearing no reference whatever to Judaism, in pro- 
minently bringing forward, instead of Platonic views, Persian 
Dualism, and combining it with Buddhist ideas. From the first, 
jdso, it laid claim not merely to the title of an esoteric religion 
destined for a few choice spirits, but to form a church of its own, 
with a regular constitution and an organised worship, — an attempt 
wliich, as the result proved, was not wholly unsuccessful, 

1. According to the most reliable authorities, IDni, the founder 
of this religion, had sprung from one of the families of the Persian 
Alagi. Although professing Christianity, and invested with the 
office of presbytex', he continued to cherish his eaily Parsee vie^vs. 
Amid the religious movements which, after the overthrow^ of the 
Parthian ArsacidjB and the accession of the Sassanidre (227), had 
the revival of the ancient national faith for their aim, he conceived 
the idea of founding a new' and universal religion by combining 
Christianity with Parseeism. Accordingly, in 270, under the reign 
of Shapur I. (Sapores), he came forw'ard as reformer and founder of 
a new party, claiming to he the Paraclete promised hy Christ (John 
xvi. 13, etc.). Excommunicated by the Christians and persecuted 
by the Magi, he had to flee, and travelled through India as far as 
China, all the time gathering firesh materials for his religious system. 
After that he lived for a period in a cave in Turkistan, ■where ho 
composed a work, full of gorgeous imagery, intended to express in 
symbols his doctrine (the ^^Ertenld Mani,^^ the Gospel of his ad- 
herents). He then returned to, Persia. The new king, Hormv::^ 
protected him; but i?j?/ 2 m?n,(Varanes),his successor, obliged him to 
■discuss his system with the Magi, declared them victorious, and 
caused Alani to be ; flayed ''alive;;(i.77)»^''. Soon after the founder’s 
death the sect spread throughput fe'Eoman empire. On account 
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of its origin among the hostile- Persians^ Diocletian persecuted the 
party; wliikj on the other hand, the opposition of the Catholic state- 
chiircJi of the Boiiiaii Empire secured for it, at a later period, pro- 
tection in Persia. By secret tradition the sect seems to have con- 
tinued to the middle ages, when it frequent!}’- reappeared. 

2, TJie ancient Persian Dualism formed the fundamental idea in the 
SYSTEM of Maui. The good Grod and his twelve iEoiis (Ormuzd and 
his Amsliaspands and Izeds) was from all eternity opposed by Satan 
and his demons { Aliriman and the Dews) . Attracted by the beauty of 
the Idngdom of light, Satan made an inroad upon it. God appointed 
an ^Eon the mother of Ufe*^) to be the guardian of the boundaries 
of the kingdom of light. This JEon gave birth to thc« ideal rnmu 
who, together with the five pure elements (fire, light, etc.), entered 
into the contest, but succumbed and became a prison eiv God now 
sends another JEon, ^Glie livmg Sjnritf to assist him; but he 
arrives too late, as the powers of darkness have already sw”allowed 
up a portion of his luminous essence (the soul of the world, or. 
the^“ Jesus patibilis”). The ideal man,- so far as preserved, Le,. 
Christ (or the ^CTesus impatifailis”), is now transpox'ted to the Sun. 
From the mixture above mentioned God had caused the visible 
world to be formed by the living Spirit,” in order that the captive 
particles of light might gradually regain strength and freedom.* 
Besides ^^-the soul of light,” every man has also a‘n evil soul. The 
former is to gain victory and dominion over the latter by appropri- 
ating the elements of light scattered in nature, and principally in 
plants. This process of purification is superintended by the ideal 
man Christy -vyho resides in the Sun, and by the living Spirit^ wdio 
resides in ether. On the other hand, the Demons attempt, by 
means of the false religions of Judaism and heathenism, to bind 
souls more closely to the Idngdom of darkness. At last Christ Him- 
self descends from the Sun in what appears to be a body, in order, 
by His teaching, to give liberty to the souls of light.” But the 
apostles misunderstood and falsified His doctrine ; Mani, the pro- 
mised Paraclete (not the Holy Ghost) is to restox*e it to purity. As 
such, he was the head of the Church. IJnder him were twelve apostles 
(inaglstri) and seventy-two bishops, besides presbyters, deacons, and 
evangelists. The community consisted of catechumens (auditores) 
and the elect (or perfect). The: latter were to practise the strictest, 
asceticism, to abstain from flesh, from eggs, milk, wine, etc., and had 
to remain unmarried (Signaculum oris, manuum et sinus). Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper — the former with oil, the latter without wine 
— formed part of the secret worship of the perfect. Oil and bi-ead 
were regarded as those pure products of the soul of the wmrld, wBich, 
in vegetable life, struggled after freedom (or the Jesus patibilis”). 
Their principal festival was the, anniversary of the martyrdom of 
Mani, when they bowed in worship before a splendid pulpit, the 
symbol of their divine teacher. 
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III. BEYELOPMENT IK THE. :GOYERKlfBKT, WORSHIP, LIFE, ■ ' 
iKD DISGIPLIKE OF THE CHURCH. 

§ 51. INTERNAL OBaANISATION OF THE CHURCH. 

CoMF. Ziegler, Vers. e. pragm. Gescli. d. kirclil. Verfassiiiigs- 
fbrmen in den G ersten JaiirHi. (Pragm. Plist. of tlie Forms of 
Eccles. Constit. during tlie First 6 Cent.). Leipz. 1798 ; J". IF. 
Bickell, Gescli. d. Kirclienrechts (Hist, of Ch. Law). I. II. Frk£ 
1849; i2. Ilotlie, d. Anfange d. chr. K. u. ihrer Verf. (Early 
Hist, of tSe Clir. Cli. and of its Const.). I. Wittb. 1837 ; TV Palmer, 
Treat, on the Ch. of Christ. Ozf. 1838; */. Ka:ye^ Some Acc. of 
the Ext. Disc, of the Ch. of Christ. London 1855, 

During the second century the Episcopate (§ 33) became more 
and more a settled institution in the Church, till gradually tlie 
bishop was regarded a‘s the superior of the presbyter. Among 
those who prepared the ^yay for this result, Ignatius of Antioch 
{oh, 115) is the best known. In every bishop he sees Christ, while 
in his opinion the college of presbyters represents the apostles. But 
the later idea of an apostolic succession of bishops, which 'we find in 
the writings of Cyprian, appears not to have occurred to Ignatius, 
— The hierarchical tendency, inherent in the system of Episcopacy, 
was fostered and nourished by the idea of a special priesthood as of 
Divine institution. Old Testament views w-ere transferred to the 
New Testament Presidents of churches. The distinction between 
the ordo ’’ or zkripog^ and the plebs ’’ or \mg (Kaizoi)) once 
introduced, soon led to priestly claims of pre-eminence. As the 
congregations became larger, the functions, rights, and duties of the 
various office-bearers were more accurately determined, and new 
offi-ces instituted for those on whom - the more menial work de- 
volved. Thus the clergy were arranged into ordines majores 
and minoresl At first the congregations retained a voice in the 
choke of the clergy, the decision being frecpently left to con- 
fessors.’^ The love of the brethren towards one another led to 
a close connection betw^een individual Christian coniinunities, 
which was maintained by mutual communications. When on a 
journey, , a 'Christian would .every where meet with brotherly -wel- 
come and hospitality,' if"' '.fitrnished', by ajetter from his Hsliop 
accrediting or recommending ’ him .'(epistote format®, fpmpjiMm 
, The rural .oongfegations which had been founded 

by the labours of ChristiansViLd. .neighbouring cities ivere provided 
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presBjters from tliese cities (t!ie ParocM). If they increased 
ill numbers and influence^ they chose a bishop of their own (%<^pS“ 
^t(j7co*7Toi). Wherej in large cities, one church was not sufficient, 
apliatecl churches were founded. Thus the bishop had gradually 
a diocese assigned to him. As the bishops of towns naturally took 
precedence of those in rural districts;, so the metropoIitanSj or bishops 
•of capital citieSj orer those of provincial towns. But the title 
Metropolitan occurs for tlie first time in the decrees of the Council 
of Nice (325). In the common consultations which took place in 
the various capitals (the Promncial Synods) — ^wdiich at first only 
took place w’’hen occasion required, but afterwards became a regular 
institution — the metropolitan presided. Again, among the me- 
tropolitans, those who presided over churches which apostles had 
founded {sedes apostoliccje)^ especially those of Rome, Antioch, J eru- 
saiem, Alexandria, Ephesus, and Corinth, claimed pre-eminence. 

1. The were composed of the bishops, 

presbyters, and deacons. As chief ruler, the Bishop had supreme 
direction of all affairs connected with his church or diocese. His 
exclusive privilege it w'as to ordain presbyters and deacons, to con- 
firm those wlio had been baptized, to absolve the penitent, commonly 
also to consecrate the communion elements, and, at a later period, 
to vote in synods. The Peesbyters wpre now only regarded as 
the advisers and assistants of the bishop. They took part in the 
direction of congregational affairs, in the dispensation of tlie sacra- 
ments, in preaching, and in the cure of souls, but only by special 
commission, or with the express sanction of the bishop. At a later 
period, wiien the requirements of churches demanded it, and the 
authority of bisliops ’was sufficiently recognised not to require such 
safeguards, presbyters "were entrusted with the entire and indepen- 
dent cure of souls, with preaching, and (at least in part) ■with the 
dispensation of the sacraments. — ^The reverse of all this took place 
with regard to the official position of the Deacojxs (Levitse). Their 
authority grew as the duties originally assigned to them were 
enlarged. From having at first only to take charge of the poor, 
they gradually came to take part in public worship and in the 
direction of the congregation. When commissioned by the bishop, 
they baptized, they prepared the communion elements, they dis- 
tributed the cup, carried, after the close of public w’orship, to the 
sick or to prisoners the Lord’s Supper, announced the commenee- 
ment of the several parts of public worship, conducted the prayers 
of the church, read the Gospel, and preserved order during wor- 
ship. Frequently, they were also commissioned to preach. They 
commonly stood in more intimate personal relation with the bishop 
than did the presbyters ; they were his intimate associates, accom- 
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panied iiim on Iris journeys, and frequently acted as Iris delegates 
and representatives at councils. — Among the ^^Orbihes mhstoees” 
the office of Lectores, Dcvccym(rrcch was the oldest. According to 
Cyprian^ confessors were chosen in preference for this purpose. 
At a later period, the office of lector was commonly the first step in 
clerical promotion. The lectores read the larger sections from the 
Bible, and were the custodians of the sacred “ codices/” An office 
introduced at a period subsequent to this was that of Subdiamii^ 
V'-zohazovoij who, as assistants of the deacons, filled the first rank 
in the Orclines niinores, and hence (unlike the others) were also 
ordained by imposition of hands. For the purpose of conducting 
the service of praise, the office of Cantores was instituted 

towards the close of the third century. The Acolythi accompanied 
the bishop to wait on him. The Exofcists took spiritual charge oi‘ 
those wdio were possessed bccipjOViZp[jbmi)j over 'whom 

they made the prescribed prayers and uttered formulae of exorcism. 
As the latter also took place in baptism, their official duties brought 
them likewise into connection with the catecliuinens. The lowest 
rank was occupied by the Ostiarii or Jcmitores ^vXcs^poi ). — 

The larger churches employed special Catechists for the instruc- 
tion of catechumens (doctores andientium) : and, where requisite, 
as in those churches of North Africa in which the Punic language 
was used, Heemeneutje, -whose duty it was to translate the por- 
tions of Scripture that were read. — ^It was the duty of the Dea- 
conesses (commonly widows or females ad%^anced in life) to take 
charge of poor and sick females, to give advice to the inexperienced 
of their sex, and to take the oversight of female catechumens. 
They w^ere not regarded as belonging to the clergy. — The clergy 
were oedained by the imposition of hands. Those wdio had only 
lately or duiing dangerous sickness been baptized (Neophyti^ Clinici)^ 
those who had been excommunicated or had mutilated themselves, 
were not admitted to orders. 

2. The assembly of the apostles at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) served 
as the first model for meeting in Sthobs, and agreeing on resolu- 
tions in such assemblies. But a similar institution had prevailed 
among the heathen. Under Roman domination, the ancient poli- 
tico-religious alliances in Greece and Asia Minor had indeed lost 
their political importance; but their meetings {zoivccl e^mohosn con- 
cilia) continued, as before, in the capitals of provinces, and under the 
presidency of the Roman governors. Even the similarity of the 
name seems to indicate that these meetings were not without influ- 
ence on the later institution of ecclesiastical synods. From the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the times, they could not take place before the 
latter half of the second century. , The Christians, who frequently 
could only hold their worship sbcretly and at night, were of course 
prevented from planning any suchAtated meetings for deliberation 
at a period earlier than Si'e fime;bfJOdi«modus. But when a season 
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of rest was granted tlienij during wliicli tlieir ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments conld be made more freely and openljj these meetings of 
synods were instituted. The niontanistic movements in Asia Jlinor 
(§ 59)5 and soon afterwards the disputes about tlie celebration of 
Easter (§ 53), gave the first occasions for these deliberations. At 
the commencement of the tliix'd century, the Provincial Synods had 
already become a regular and continuous institution. At tlie time 
of Cyprian, not only bishops, but presbyters and deacons also took 
part in the synods, and the people were at least allowed to be pre- 
sent. It was as if no resolution was to be arrived at without the 
knowledge, and, in a certain sense, the consent, of the congregation. 
Since the Council of Nice (325), bishops alone were allowed to 
vote, and the presence of the laity -was more and more dis- 
couraged. The resolutions of a Synod were communicated to con- 
gregations at a distance in Synodal Letters (Epistolas Synodica^f 
and, so early as the third century, they were (according to xicts 
XY. 28) ascribed to the immediate direction of the Holy Spirit. 

§ 52. THE UNITY AND CATHOLICITY OF THE CHUPXH, 

Comp. A. Mohler^ die Einheit d. K. (The Unity of the Church). 
2d ed. Ttlbg. 1843. — J. E. Hutlier^ Cyprian’s Lehre von d. Einheit 
d. K. (The Doctr. of Cypr. as to the Unity of the Church). Hamb. 
1839. Jiih Kostlin^ die hath. Auffass. v. d. K. in ihrer ersten 
Ausbild. (The Oath. View of the Ch. in its Early Arrangm.), In 
the deutsche Zeitschr. fiir chr. Wissen.” for 1855. No. 33 etc. — 
JuL Jacobi^ die kirchl. Lehre v. d. Tradit. (The Doctr. of the 
Church Concerning Trad.). I. Berl, 1847, /. IL Friedlieh (Eom. 
Cath.), Schrift, Tradit. u. kirchl. Schriftausleg. nach den Zeugniss. 
d. erst. 5 Jahrh. (Script., Trad, and Eccles. Interpret, of Script, 
according to the Testim. of the First Five Cent.). Breslau 1854. 
Tk. Katercamp^ ii. d. Primat d. Ap. Petrus und s. Nachfolgcr 
(The Primacy of Peter and of his Success.). Munst. 1820. Rothm- 
see^ d. Primat d. Papstes in alien chr. Jahrh. (The Primacy of the 
Pope during all Chr. Ages). 3 vols. May. 183,6. F* P. Kemil\ 
The Primacy of the Apost. See vindic, 4th. ed. N, York 1855. — 
Agamst the Primacy : D. Blondel^ trait4 hist, de la Prim ante. Geneve 
1641. foL CL Salmasiusy de primatu Pap?n. Lugd. 1645. Ellen- 
dorf (p Eom. Cath, lawyer), der Primat d, roin. P. Darmst. 1841. 
Ji E. Riddle^ The Hist, of the Papacy. Lond. 1856, 2 vols. ; Tit. 
Greenwood^ Cathedra Petri. Lond. 1856. 

The mission of Christianity — to become the religion of the 
world, to take possession of all nationalities and all languages, to 
pervade them by one spirit, and to unite them under one Head in 
heaven, implied that the Church was to be one and miimrsal (catho- 
lic)* An outward bond of connection was to express the inward 
unity of the Spirit. But the desire to form and consolidate a united 
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and catholic Church might readily lead into error and dangers. 
Not heresy onljj and immorality or apostasy^ but every difiereiice 
in outward form^ constitution, and worship, was regarded as a sepa- 
ration from the one catholic Church (the body of Christ), and 
from communion with Christ, and hence as implying the forfeiture of 
the hope of salvation. — This view became more pre^-alent in the 
second century, in proportion as the iiiiity of the Church was 
endangered by heresies, by sects, and divisions. It was finally 
established, .and, as it were, obtained its “magna charta” in the 
Church by i:he treatise of Cyprian, de Unitate EcclesiaDf ^ Be- 
sides the writings of the apostles, tradition^ as preserved in the so- 
called Apostolical Churches, served as the rule and test of catholicity 
in government, worship, and doctrine. Indeed, since the apostolic 
writings were as yet neither generally diflrased nor acknowledged, 
this tradition was, previously to and for the purpose of the settlement 
of the New Testament canon, even placed above tlie writings of 
the apostles. The common consciousness of the churches, based 
upon Scripture and tradition, presented the fundamental truths of 
Christianity as a Regula fidei^^ which was to form the standard for 
the development, the acceptance dr the rejection of any doctrine. 
Thus the profession made at baptism, or the Symholiim, was gra- 
dually enlarged into the Syrnholum apostolicum in its present form. 
— Connected with the idea of the one^ catholic Church, was that 
according to which the Apostle Peter was regarded as the one repre- 
sentative of the Church, on the ground of the saying of the Lord 
in Matt. xvi. 18, 19, which was sadly misinterpreted. Rome^ the 
capital of the world, where Peter and Paul had suffered martyrdom, 
pretended to be the cathedra Petri,” and her bishops, as the sup- 
posed successors of Peter, laid claim to be the representatives of tiie 
one Church. 

1. In the position of monarch over a congregation, assigned to 
the bishop as Christ's z’epresentative, Ignatius of Antioch finds a 
guarantee for the preservation of the unity and catholicity ok 
THE Church:. According to Cyprian^ the unity of the Church 
took its rise from the ApostolatCy and is based on the Episcopate. 
The promise of Christ, Matt. xvi. 18, was given to Peter as the re- 
presentative, not as the chief^ of the apostles (John xx. 21). Througli 
ordination, the apostolic office, with the promise attaching to it, had 
passed from the apostles to bishops. By their monarchical office the 
latter represented, in individual communities, and by their co-opera- 
tion throughout Christendom, the unity of the Church (Episcopatns 
uniis es^cujus a- singulis in, sc^iidumipars tenetur). As formerly 
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tlie apostleSj so nowtlie bisliopsj are on a footing of perfect equality; 
eacli of them is a successor of Peter^- and an heir of the promise 
gireii indeed to Peter firsts but given to him /or all the others. Ih/ 
who reiioiinees the liishop separates from the Cliin’ch, and : Habere 
noil potest Deiim pattern;, qiii ecclesiaui non habet niatreni. Extra 
ecciesiaiii iiiilia spes salutis* The largest view taken of the promise 
ill llatt. xvi. 18 is that by Origen: TMrpm yap toc o %piarQtj /xa- 
J\k7sSrjrm Jlhrpmzm 

2. The- claim of the Seb of Eobie to tlie Pkibiacy over tlie 
lolioh Church is based on the view that the promise in. Matt. xvi. 
18 applied solely and e^tcluswelg to Peter, as chief of the apostles 
and head of the Clmrclij and on the assumption that the Bishop of 
Eome is the successor of this prince of apostles, and hence the lawful 
and sole heir of all Ms prerogatives. Although the fable about 
Peter^s episcopate at Borne was originally derived from the heretical, 
pseudo-Clementine writings (§ 48, 4) — a very suspicious authority — 
it was the more x'eadily credited, as, considering the very difterent 
interpretation put at that time on Matt. xvi. 18, the inferences 
afterwards to he made from it could scarcely be foreseen. During 
the whole of this period neither did the Roman bishop nor any other 
person think of setting np any such claim. The only admission 
made, wms that Rome was the chief among the apostolic communi- 
ties, that there apostolic tradition had been preserved, in greatest 
purity, and that hence the bishops of Rome were entitled to be 
specially heard on questions which, for decision, were to be sub- 
mitted to all the bishops. In the meantime, the bishops of Rome 
rested content with, and sought to make the most of, such admissions. 
Nor does even the much vaunted statement of Irenwus (3, 3) go 
farther than this: Ad hanc euim .(sc. ecclesiam Rom. a gloriosissi- 
mis diiobiis App. Petro et Paulo fundatam) propter potiorem prin- 
cipalitatem necesse est omnem convenire ecclesiam, li. e. eos qni 
sunt unclique fideles, in cpia semper ab his, qui sunt undique, con- 
servata est ea quoe est ab Apostolis traditio. Still, the opposition 
of Asia Alinor to the Roman observance of Easter (§ 53, 1), and 
that of Cyprian about the baptizing of heretics (§ 54, 2), proves that 
even the tradition of Rome was not regax‘ded as absolutely and nn- 
conclitionalty binding. 

§ 53. OBBBBEATION OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

So early as the commencement of the second century the Lord' s 
day was generally observed. Being a day of joy, the attitude in 
prayer was that of standing (and not, as on other days, kneeling), 
and fasting was likewise interdicted. Among the other days of the 
week, Wednesday and Friday were, in remembrance of the suffer- 
ings of Christ, observed in public worship as days of vigil {dies static 
onum^ in accordance with the idea of a militia Christiana). Being re- 
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gardecl as claj^s of liiimiliation and repentance, they formed a kind 
of complement and, at the same time, of contrast to the Lord's 
day. Thus the idea of Christian feast-days, which afterwards 
%vas mucli more fully developed, found a certain expression in the 
apportionment of the various days of the week. Soon afterwards 
distinctively Christian festivals were introduced among the Gentile 
Christians after the analogy of the feasts observed by the J ews and 
the Jewish Christians, although in the case of the latter these feasts 
had been modified to bear a Christian aspect. The Paschal or Easter 
festival was^regarded in a very comprehensive manner, and divided 
into a Trmjfc (rrmpmi(MOv and ^maraaiiMOv, But so deep and 
overpowering were the effects of this remembrance of Christ’s suffer- 
ings, that it was felt insufficient to observe only one day (that of His 
death). By and by it w^as therefore preceded by a season devoted 
to mourning, repentance, and fasting. After remaining for some 
time unsettled, it w’as gradually fixed as of forty days’ duration, and 
became the Quadragesima (rsircrapazoarfj) of the Christian calendar. 
The solemnities of Quadragesima closed with those of the Great Weeh^ 
while the Easter vigil {^avvv^ig) formed a transition to the festival 
of the Resurrection. Easter was followed by the Feast of Pentecost^ 
in remembrance of the origin of the Church. The fifty days inter- 
vening between these two h^ti\iA^ {qiimqmgesimd) were regarded as 
a season of joy, when the communion was daily celebrated, fasting was 
interdicted, and the attitude in prayer was standing, not kneeling. 
Special solemnities distinguished the fortieth day, being that of the 
Ascension. In the East the Festival of Epiphang was inteodixced. 
It took place on the 6th of January, in celebration of the baptism 
of Christ when He had manifested Himself as the Messiah. Bxit 
at that period we do not yet find any trace of an observance of 
Christmas day. 

1. Disputes about the obsebvance op Eastee (comp. K 
Ij, Weitzel^ d. Gesch. d. Passahfeier d. 3 erst. Jahrh. [Hist, of 
Easter-ohserv. during the Ernst 3 Cent] Pforzh. 1848). During 
the second century Easter was celebi^ated on three different prin- 
ciples. The Judceo- Christian Ebionites (§ 48, 2) observed the Pas- 
chal Supper on the 14th of Nisan (= if /S', Le. = 14), and considered 
that in this respect an exact adherence to Old Testament customs 
was of chief importance, especially since Christ, who had died on 
the 15th, had on the 14th kept the Paschal Supper with His dis- 
ciples.' The Jewish Christiam who were connected with the Catholic 
Clmrch, and whose practice was, adopted in Asia Minor generally, 
celebrated Easter eitactly(i^o;;ap,pie; time as the Jews; but they 
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put a Cliristiau interpretation upon tlio feast, omitted tlie Pasclial 
Supper, and declared that the remembrance of the death of Christ 
was the point of chief importance., In their opinion, Christ had 
died on the 14th Nisan; so that, in the strict sense, He had not 
celebrated the real Paschal Supper in the last year of His life. Hence 
they observed on the 14th Nisan their aruvp&miMPy and on 

the IGth the The fast before Easter closed 

at the moment when Christ was supposed to have expired (at S 
o'clock in the afternoon), and was followed by an agape and the 
Lord's Supper, instead of the Jewish Paschal Supper. liiflercnt from 
these tw'O Jitdaising observances was that in use among the Gentile 
Christians of the West, which, both in substance and in form, had no 
connection with the Jewish Paschal feast. In order not to destroy the 
harmony wnth the observance of the day of the resurrection on the 
Lord’s day, it -was resolved to retain not only the annual return of 
the hut also to celebrate it on the same days of the week. Hence, 
when the iS'* did not happen on the Friday, the a^ax>po)aiiJ^m 

was always celebrated on the first Friday after the and the 
dmardcrifjjov on the Lord’s day following. Besides, the Western 
churches observed the anniversary of Christ’s death as a day of 
mourning, and the fast before Easter only terminated with an agape 
and the Lord’s Supper on the day of the resurrection. Per a con- 
siderable period these different customs of observing Easter continued 
%vithout calling forth any controversy. The subject was first discussed 
during the stay of Poly carp. Bishop of Smyrna j at Rome (160). AnL 
celus^ Bishop of Rome, supported his mode of celebrating Easter by 
the tradition of the Roman Church, while Polycarp appealed to the 
circumstance that he had sat down at a Paschal feast with the 
Apostle John himself. Although an agreement was not arrived at, 
yet to give evidence of their entire ecclesiastical fellowship, Anicetus 
allowed Polycarp to administer the Lord’s Sapper in his church. 
But in the year 196 the discussion broke out afresh between Poly- 
crates, Bishop of Ephesus, and Vict 07 ^, Bishop of Rome. The latter 
Avent so far as to wish for a cessation of ecclesiastical communion 
with the churches of Asia Minor. But this step was generally dis- 
approved. Especially did jTenceus,m name of the Gallican bishops, 
pronounce in this respect against The general Council of 

Nice (325) decided in favour of the Roman observance, which, after 
that period, became that in common practice. 

§ 54. THE ABMIHISTRATIOH -Ot BAFTISM. 

Comp. J. W. F. Ilofling, das Sacr. d. Taufe (The Sacxx of Bapt.). 
2 vols. Erlg. 1846. . , , , ' 

From the commencement baptism was regarded as necessary in 
order to have part in, the salvation of Christ, and as the condition 
for being received into the fellowship of the Church. The Fathers 
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gciieraliy connected baptism and regeneration. Hencej in thcorvj tbc 
Baptism of Infants was generally recognised, although it %vas not 
universally introduced, TertuUian alone decidedly opposed it. All 
grown-up persons who wished for baptism were called Catechumens 
(audientes), and as such had to undergo a preparatory training 
under a Christian teacher. Some, however, voluntarily and pur- 
posely deferred their baptism to the hour of death, in order that, 
CiS they thought, by baptism, all the sins of their lives might be 
removed. After having received instruction by the catechist, the 
catechumens were to prepare for baptism by prayer and fasting ; they 
liad solemnly to renounce the devil and all his works (ahwamtlare 
cliabolo et pompje et angelis ejus), and to make a confession of their 
faith before undergoing the sacred rite. In the third century, 
exorcism y or setting free from the power of the devil, was added— a 
formula hitherto in use only in the case of those possessed by evil 
spirits. Baptism was performed by thrice vrmiersingy during which, 
the formula of baptism was pronounced ; sprinkling was only com- 
mon in case of the sick (baptismus clinicornm) ; the water of bap- 
tism was set apart for the sacred rite. Immersion was followed by 
anointing as the symbol of spiritual priesthood, and by 

laying on of liandsy according to Acts viil. 16, etc. Soon afterwards 
immersion came to be regarded as the negative part of baptism (the 
putting away of sin), and anointing and imposition of hands as its 
jjositive counterpart (the communication of the Spirit), In the 
East, presbyters and deacons were allowed to administer both bap- 
tism and the chrisma. In the West, it was thought that Acts viii, 
indicated that bishops alone had the right of the laying on of hands. 
Hence, when the bishop himself had not administered baptism, the 
imposition of hands and the chrisma were afterwards imparted 
by him, by w^ay of confiomiation (confirmatio, consignatio). The 
usual seasons of baptism were Easter, especially the Sabbath of the 
Great Week (baptism into the death of Christ, Eom, vi, 3), and Pen- 
tecost ; in the East, also the Feast of the Epiphany. No importance 
was attached to the place ivlicre baptism was administered. Soon 
sponsors {o^v£bo%oi) %vere introduced at the baptism of children, 
their duty being to make a confession of faith in room and in name 
of the infant, 

1. The gradation among CATEOHUMEivs, according to which each 
class had special privileges, commenced about the middle of the 
second century. Its first traces are found m the writings of Tertul- 
lian. He distinguishes between povitioli and edocti or aquani 
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nditini* Only the latter were allowed to take part in tlie homiletic 
portion of public worship. Oilmen also speaks of two classes of cate- 
chninensj and the Apostolical tJomtitutions of three : 1. Aiidicntes,. 
azpoijpMvmy who were allowed and boiuid to attend sermon ; 2. Genii’- 
JiecteMeSj ymvmJvovrzgj who were also allowed to hied at, and take 
part ill the first portions of the prayers of the Cliiireh ; and, 3. Cbm- 
petentesj (painZJjiMmh who, liawing finished their period of iiistriic- 
tioB, looked forward to baptism. The time of probation was fixerl 
at betAYeen two and three years. 

2. Disctjsskm about the Baptism of Heretics. Broin the 
close oftlie second century, it w’as a subject of controversy whether a 
baptism administered by heretics w^as valid or not. Th® churches 
of Asia Minor and of Africa answered this question in the negative ; 
while Eome received, without rebaptizing them, such heretics as 
had been baptized in the name of Christ, or of the Holy Trinity. 
In the middle of the third century this subject excited violent dis- 
cussion. Stepheuy Bishop of Rome^ refused to tolerate any other 
practice than that of Eome, and renounced ecclesiastical fellowship 
with the churches of Asia Minor (253). The opposite view w-as 
zealously defended by Cyprian of Carthage^ wdiose ideal of one 
church, ill which alone there was salvation, seemed endangered by the 
practice of Eome. It was also advocated hj Firmilian of CcBsarea^ 
in Cappadocia. Three synods held at Carthage — the last and most 
influential in the year 256 — pronounced decidedly in favour of this 
view. By friendly suggestions, , Dionysius of Alemndna endea- 
voured to lead Stephen to more conciliatory views. The Yaleriaii 
persecution, wdiieli soon afterwards broke out, proved a greater in- 
ducement to harmony and peace than any friendly counsels. Thus 
the dispute remained unsettled. But gradually the Eomish pi^actice 
came more generally into use, and was at last confirmed by the first 
General Council of Nice. 

3. The Dogma coNCEBiSfiNG Baptism. Barnahas says: ha-- 
(DaiPOpbBi^ zeipTO(popovPTeg b zaplios^ — Hernias : ascendunt vita>^ 

assignati ; Justin regards the water of baptism as a t/5i:yp r^g "^ce^gy 

0%} kpayBPP?]^ 7 ][JAv ; according to Irenmus it effects a hmig wpoc 
a(p^(zpaiapi Tertullian says, supervenit spiritus de coelis, — caro 
spiritualiter mundatur ; Cyprian speaks of an unda genitalis, a nati- 
vitas secunda in novum hominem ; Firmilian says, nativitas, qum 
est in baptismo, filios Dei generat ; Origen calls baptism yjipiapjfzrm 
Scpyfjp zcci rrrfyr^v. — Of the baptism of blood in martyrdom, 
Tertullian says, lavacriim non acceptum repraisentat , et perditum 
. reddit. Hermas and Clemens Alex, suppose, that pious heathens and 
Jews had preaching and baptism in Hades. 

■ ’ ' § 55. THE AI>MINISTRATIOH;OF THE UO'EB’S SHPPEB. 

Cqmp. .F. Brenner (Eom. Cath.), Yerricht. u. Ausspend. d. Euchar. 
von Christos bis auf unsere Zeit. (Administr. of the Ench^. from the 
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Time of Clir. to oiir Dajs). Bamb. 1824. — Hu Hamach^ ci clir, 
(iemeinclegottesd. ini ap, u. altkatli, Zeitalter (Piibl. Worsli. in the 
Apost. and Prim. Cath. Ages). Erlg. 1854.—/u Rothe^ cle clisciplina 
arcaiii, Heidelb, 1831. — J. W. F. IlOjling^ d. Lehre d. alt. K. yoiii 
Opfer (The Teach, of the Old Cli. abt. the Sacr.). Erlg. 1851 . — Fiu 
Marlieinel^ie^ ss, Pp. de proeseiitia Chr. in Coeiia Dom. seiiteiitia 
triplex, tieidelb. 1811. 4. In answer to thisj J*. Dollinger (Rom. 
Catli.)^ die Lehre v. d. Euch. in cl. 3 ersten Jalirh. (The Doctr, of 
the EiicJi. in the Three First Cent.) May. 1826 . — Emckj Lelirbegr. 
Toni h. Ahdm. in d. erst. Jahrli. (Doctr. of the L. Supper in the 
First Cent.), in the ^^liist. tiieol. Zeitsclm.^'- for 1853. III. Ebrarcl^ 
d. Dogma* V. li. Abdm. 2 vols. Frk€ 1845. Kahuis^ d. Lehre v, 
Abdin. Lpz. 1851. 

At first the Lord’s Supper was always connected with an agcqie 
(§ 35). Bnt when Trajan published a stringent edict against 
Hetseria^ (§ 43, 2), the Christians intermitted the agapes, of which 
the prohibition was implied in the above edict, and connected the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper with the ordinary homiletic public 
worship on the Lord’s day. This continued the practice even after 
the celebration of the agape was again resumed. In connection 
with the arrangement about the catechumens, public -worship -was 
divided into a missa catecliumeiiomm and a missa jideliimi. From 
the latter, all %vho liad not been baptized, who were under discipline, 
or -were possessed by an unclean spirit, %vere excluded, Tliis gave 
rise to the view, that a mystery attached to tlie celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper (disciplina arcani). The circumstance that origi- 
nally the ’agape and the Lord’s Supper were celebrated together, 
led to the custom of making voluntary offerings (phlationeB) for the 
purpose of procuring the provisions requisite for the agape . — The 
bread used in the sacrament was the same as that in common use, 
hence leavened {zomg d^rog) ; the wine also was as in common 
use, mixed with water which Cyprian regarded as symbo- 

lical of the union of Christ with the Ghurcli. In the African and 
Eastern Churches, John vi. 53 was interpreted as applying to the 
. (.‘ommunion of children^ who (of course, after baptism) -were ad- 
mitted to this ordinance. During the third century, what had at first 
been a very simple rite gave place to a complicated sacramental 
liturgy^ which has remained the basis of all later productions of this 
kind. At the close of public worship the deacons carried the 
consecrated elements to the sick and to the prisoners of the congre- 
gation, In some places, part of -the consecrated bread was carried 
home and partaken in the Corning ‘prayers, in order thus 
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to set apart for God a new day. ConfeBsion^ in tlie proper sense cf 
tlie teriiij did not precede the commmiioii. The discipline exercised 
by the Chuiolij and the litnrgical arrangements in use at the lime, 
vrere siichj that special confession seemed not requisite. 

1. At the time of Jitsfln Marfm\ the SACRA3tKX'rAL Lrruiior 
was still very simple. The common prayer wliicli closed the public 
worship was followed by a fraternal kiss ; after tiiat the elements 
w'-ere brought to the bishop, who set them apart in a prayer of 
tiianlvsgiviiig and praise The people responded by 

■an and the presbyters or deacons carried to all |)resent tlie 

consecrated elements. From the above prayer the whole service 
obtained the name of the Eucharistj evidently because it was held 
tliatj by tlie consecration prayer, the common became sacramenta! 
bread — the body and blood of the Lord. The liturgy in the eighth 
book of the Apostolic Constltutionsy which may be regarded as the 
type of public worship at the close of the third century, is much 
more composite. There the missa €aiechume7i07'iim inQlnded prayeiy 
praise^ reading of the Biblej and the sermon. At the close of the 
sermon, catechumens, penitents, and those wdio %vere possessed, w'ei*e 
successively dismissed. The missa fidelium then commenced witli 
a general intercessory prayer. After this followed various collects 
and responses, then the fraternal kiss, a w^arning against unworthy 
communicating, the preparation of the elements,, the sign of the 
cross, the consecration 'prayer, the words of the institution, the 
elevation of the conseci'ated elements, — all being accompanied by 
suitable prayers, hymns, doxologies, and responses. The bishop or 
presbyter gave the bread with the words, ^pifrrov ; the deacon 

the cup, with the words, Alpjcc ^psarov, ^^roriipwv At the 

close, the congregation, on their knees, received the benediction of 
• the bishop, and the deacon dismissed them with the w'orcls, 'Aro- 
Ip elp^^pp-. 

2, The disgiplina aucani. Neither in Justin Martyr nor in 
Irenaeus do we find any trace of the view that the sacramental 
portions of public worship (among which the rites of the Lord’s 
Supper with their prayers and hymns, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
administration of baptism, the symbolum, the chrisma, and the 
ordination of priests, were included) were regarded as mysteries 

XarpBfa^ rsXsr^), to be carefully kept from all unbaptized 
persons, and only made knowm to members of the Church ((rvfjj- 
pjvarirjg). Justin^ in his apology, addressed specially to the heathen, 
even described in detail the rites observed in the Lord’s Supper. 
The view to which we referred originated at the time of Tertullian 
(170-180), and was specially due to the institution of the catechu- 
menate, and the division of public worship to which it led, from 
the second part of which all unbaptized persons were excluded, 

3. The 'dogma of the Loi^p’s .Shffeh,- This' doctrine was 
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r.oc clearly developeclj altlioiigli it was generally realised tliat tlie 
Jjord’s Supper was a most holy mystery, that the body and blood 
of the Lord were mystically connected with the bread and wine, and 
that thus those who in faith partook of this meat enjoyed essential 
communion with Christ* On this supposition alone can we account 
for the reproach of the heathen, who spoke of the sacrament as 
leasts of Thyestes. Ignatius calls the Lord’s Supper a 
rl^amaicic, and admits svvmpiffTiav mpza men tov ernr'^pog: Justin 
says : adpzce zed a![M eJvca- According to IreiKBus^ it 

is not communis paiiis, sod eucharistia ex diiabus rebus constans, 
terrena et coelcsti;” and in consequence of partaking it, our bodies 
are non corruptibilia, spem resurrectionis habentia.” Ter- 

tallkin and Cyprian also adopt similar views, while at the same 
time they represent, in some passages, the Lord's Supper rather as a 
symbol. Clement and Origen consider that it is the object of the 
Lord’s Supper that the soul should be fed by the Divine Word. 

4. The SACRiFiciAii Theory. When once the idea of a priest 
hood (§ 51) had gained a footing, the cognate notion of sacrifice 
could not for anytime be kept out. The Lord’s Supper offered 
several points of connection for this view. First, the consecrating 
prayer^ which was regarded of such importance as to give its name 
to the whole service {zvyjipiari(z)j might be regarded as a spiritual 
sacrifice ; next, names derived from terms applied to sacrificial 
worship 'were given to those offerings which the congregation made 
for behoof of the Lord’s Supper {prpoapopai^ oblationes). And as 
the congregation brought its gifts for the Lord’s Supper, so the 
priest offered them again in the Lord’s Supper ; and to this act also 
the terms dva^ipziv^ were applied. Ultimately, as the 

prayer, so the Lord’s Supper itself, was designated as S-yor/a, sacrifi- 
ciiim, although at first only in a figurative sense. 

§ 5G. READING, SERMON, PRAYER AND PRAISE. 

CoMi\ Ch\ IF. jP. Walclij krit. Unters. vom Gehrauch d, li. 
Schr. in d. 4 erst. Jahrh. (Grit. Iiiq. into the Use of the Script, 
during the First Four Cent.). Lpz, 1779. 21 G- Hegelmaier^ 

Gesch. d. Bihelverhots (Hist, of the Proliibition of the Bible). Ulm 
1783, — i?. Leopold^ d. Predigtamt im Urchristenth. (The Office of 
Preach, in the First Ages), Lixneb. 1846. — if. Geilert^ de cantu et 
musica a prima eccL aetate. Bamb. 1774. 2 Voll. 4. L. Buchegger^ 
de Orig. s. Poeseos. Frib. 1827. X, Buhl^ der Kirchenges. in der 
griech. K. bis auf Chrysost, (Gh. Music in the Gr, Cli. to the Time 
of Chrys.), in the “ hist, tlieol. Zeitschr.” for 1848. 11. 

Following the arrangement in the Jewish synagogue, the read- 
ing of the Scriptures (oemymaigr lectio) formed the fundamental 
part on every oc(^asion of public worship. The person officiating 
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was left free to select anr portions of tlie Bible. In general, tins 
diitT was assigned to special readers^ altlioiigb, by way of distinction, 
tlie gospels were frequently read by tbe deacons, the congregation 
fjtandiiig as a mark of tlieir respect. — ^Besides the eaiionicai writ- 
ings of the Old and New Testaments, other edifying works, siidi as 
the productions of the apostolic Fathers (especially the Shepherd of 
Hernias and the Letter of Clement), the Acts of Martyrs, and cer- 
tain apocryphal works, were also read in some congregations. 
After reading, the bishop, or by his order the presbyter, the dea- 
con, and occasionally the catechist (Origeii), delivered a keture or 
practical discourse senno, tractatus). In the Greek 

Clmrcli this speedily assumed the form of an aitificial and rheto- 
rical composition. The Word of God having thus been read and 
explained, the congregation responded in prayers^ winch either the 
bishop or the deacon conducted, at first ew tempore^ but at a com- 
paratively early period according to a fixed liturgy. At short 
intervals the congregation responded to each prayer by KvpdS 
In the third century, when the forms of public worship 
became more composite, suitable prayers were introduced at various 
stages of the service, designed respectively for catechumens, for tliose 
who were possessed, and for those under discipline. These were fol- 
lowed by a general prayer of the church for all classes of men, for 
all states and requirements in the congregation, and lastly by tlie 
prayers wdiich introduced the celebration of the Eucharist. -Singing 
of Psabns and Hymns had been in use since apostolic times .(§ 35). 
After the second century, this part of worship was enlarged and 
developed. 

1. The doctrustb op Insiubation. At first theologians (fol- 

lowing in this Philo) regarded the prophetic inspiration of the 
sacred writers as something merely passive, as an Imrmig. Athena- 
goras compared the soul of the prophet to a flute, Justin Martyr to 
a lyre, touched by the Holy Spirit as by the plectrum. But 
the pretensions of the Montanistic prophets brought this view into 
discredit. Some of the winters of the Alexandrian school held that, 
in a certain sense, the Holy Spirit , had also influenced the choicest 
ininds in the heathen world. This theory led to a lower view of 
inspiration generally. Ongen^ especially, was wont to teach a 
c*ertain gradation in the inspiration of the Bible, according as 
human individuality appeared more or less prominently in the 
sacred writings. ; ■ '' • /' ' ' ; . . ‘ 

2. Marmon was the - first to "collect a'- N ew Tsstaheot Caron, 
about the year 150 (§ 49, 10)*; , Th^ list known by the name of 
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Mumtoris Canon dates from about twenty years later. It consists 
of a fragment found by Miiratori^ contaiiimg an index of the sacred 
writings received in the Eoman Chiircli. Irenmus^ TeTtullian^ 
Clemens Alemndrimis^ Origeriy and Eusebius are our principal 
autliorities for a still later period. From the time of Irenceus and 
the Ifuratori fragment, the Four Gospels, the Book of Acts, the 
thirteen Epistles of Paul, the . Epistle to the Hebrews (which, how- 
ever, in the West was not .regarded as of Pauline authorship), 
the First Epistles of Peter and of John, and the Book of Eevela- 
tion, were universally recognised as canonical. Hence Eusebius 
designates them ofJboAoyovfJbtm* Opinions differed about the Epistle 
of James, the Second Epistle of Peter, the Second and Third Epistles 
of J ohn, and that of J ude (kt/TiXsYOf/iSm)- A third class of writ- 
ings, which laid no claim to canonicity, Eusebius designates as 
(the Epistle of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hennas, the ^‘^Acta 
Pauli/^ etc.). 

3. Teanslations of the Bible. As Hebrew was almost 
entirely unknown, even the learned perused the Old Testament 
only in the translation of the LXX. In the second century, 
several Latin translations circulated, among which the Itala was 
that most in repute. Since the second century, a Syriac transla- 
tion also existed. It was called the Peshito, Le,, plana, simplex, 
as it gave the words of the original literally and without circum- 
scription. 

4, H’OINOLOOY. When Pliny (§ 43, 2) referred to the practice 

“ carmen Christo quasi Deo dicere secum invicem,’’ he must have 
alluded to special hymns, with hypoplionic responses on the part of 
the congregation. Tertiillian and Origen bear frequent testimony 
to the existence of numerous hymns adapted for public and family 
worship# The Gnostics (Bardesanes and Harmonius) seem for a 
time to have been more distinguished than the Catholics in the 
composition of hymns, and theiuby to have stimulated the latter to 
greater zeal Among Catholic hymn writers, Ailienogeim^ a mar- 
tyr, and Neposy an Egyptian bishop, are mentioned. A hymn gig 
2iyr?pcs, by Clemens Aleu;,^ has been handed down. Socrates ascribes 
to. Ignatiusy Bishop of Antioch, the introduction of antiphonies 
(between different choirs in the congregation). ' However, the 
statement of Theodoret, that about the year 250 Flavian and 
Diodo7^y two monlvS of j^tioch, had imported this foi'm of worshi]) 
from the national Syrian into the Grseco-Syrian Church, appears to 
us more trustwdithy.. - ^ . 

§ 57. PLACES m PUBLIC WOESHIP ANB. INFLUENCE OP ART. 

Comp. Gesch.' d.) MIA 'Kunste (Hist, of Art). L 

Bque 1845.— CA* BdUrnmn^ die fflt* chi*. Begrilbnissstiit. (The 
Anc. Cbr. Places, of .Sepultf)*fHamb. 1839. , F. Aliintefy Sinnbild. 
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11 . Kmistv orstelL d. alt. ChristeB; (Emblems and Artist. Ideas of the 
Aiic. Christ.), Altoiia 1825. ■ P. Piper^ llythoi ii. SyiiiboL der clir. 
Ximst. (MvtIioL and Stniib. of Chr. Art), Weim. 1847. 

The first- unequivocal mention of buildings specially designed lov 
public worship occurs in the writings of Tertiilliaii (at the close of 
the second century). At the time, of DiocletiaUj a splendid church 
stood close by the imperial residence in the city of Nicoinediaj and 
proudly overshadowed it (§ 43j 6). At the commeiicemeut of the 
fourth centiin'j E-ome numbered more than forty churches. We are^ 
howevei'y entirely ignorant of the form and arrangement of these 
churches. But the Apostolic Constitutions already enjoin that they 
should be oblong, and so placed as to point to the east. Tertiillian 
and Cyprian mention an altar for the preparation of the Lord's 
Supper, and a desk for reading. During the times of persecution 
Christian worship required, of course, to be held in secret — ^in caves, 
in deserts, in places of sepulture, and in catacombs. But even at 
other times the Christians liked to celebrate worship in placCvS 
where believers were buried (cemeteries) and in catacombs, in order 
to manifest that communion in Christ continued beyond death and 
the grave. Especially was it customary to observe the anniversa- 
ries of martyrdom by oblations and the . Eucharist at the places 
where such witnesses were interred. The ancient Church regarded 
these seasons as birth-days unto eternal life natalitia mar- 

tvrum). 

The Aets. The early Christians inherited from Judaism a 
dislike to the arts. This feeling was not a little increased by their 
antagonism to the artistic worship of heathenism, by a spirit of 
outward separation from the world, which w^as called forth and fos- 
tered during the early persecutions, and by a one-sided interpretation 
of the statement of Christ concerning the worship of God in spirit 
and in truth. But, considering the artistic taste of the Greeks, 
this aversion could not last. How stx'ong the reaction had become, 
even at the time of Tertullian, may he gathered from his violent 
opposition. The first distinctively Christian works of art consisted 
of emblems, used, however, only in domestic and private life, on the 
walls of dwellings, cups, rings, etc . ; next the catacombs were 
adorned ; and, lastly, in the fourth century, the churches* The 
emblems most in use were the monogram of the name Christy con- 
sisting of an intertwining of the letters X. and P* Frequently the 
letter P terminated in an anchor, and the letter X was surrounded 
by the letters cj and o) (Eev* i, 8). A symbol much in use was 
that of a fish, of which the name, l^vgy served as an anagram 
(T, Xp, 0 g 0 S T/oV 5i;yr^p)5 and which at the same time reminded 
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of the water of life and of the water of .baptism. : BesideSy we also' 
meet mill the representation of a sMp^ of a dove^ of an anchor (Meh. 
vi. 19), of a fisherman (Matt. iv. 19), of a Grown (Rev. ii, 10), of a 
.vine (John xv.), of iipalm-^tree (Rev. vii. 9), of a coci (John xviii. 
27), of a phmniw (as symbol of the resmTection), of a /iarf(Ps. 
xlii. 1), of a lamb (John i. 29), of a who carries on his 

shoulder the lost sheep that had been fomid (Luke xv.), etc.— By 
and by these symbols gave place to types. Old Testament histories 
were now depicted : from that it required only another step to 
delineate New Testament events. — So late as the 3 ^ear 305/ the> 
Synod of llliheiis (Elvira) interdicted the use of pictures in 
churches.— During this period, only Gnostics (the Carpocratians) 
and heathens (as in the Lararium of Alexander Severus, § 43, 4) 
made use of images of Christ. From Isaiah liii. 2, 3, the Catholics 
inferred that the outward appearance of the Saviour had been the 
opposite of attractive. 

and discipline. 

Comp. G, Arnold^ crste Liebe, d. i. wahre Abbild. d. ersten 
Christen. (First Love, Le,j Faithful Portrait, of the First Chr.). 
Frkf. 1690. — C, Schmidt, essai hist, sur la societe dans le nioncle- 
Rom. et sur sa transform, par le christianisme. Strassb. 1853. — */.. 
A. and Atig, Theiner, die Einfiihrung der erzwungenen Ehelosig- 
koit bei d. chr. GeistL (Introd. of the Oblig. to Celibacy among the 
Chr. Clex'gy). 2 vols. Altenb. 1828. 

Where, as in the persecutions of that period, the chaff is so tho- 
roughly separated from the wheat, the Divine power of the Gospel and 
the rules, laid down by strict ecclesiastical discipline would of neces- 
sity produce a degree of purity, of moral earnestness, and of self- 
denial, such as never before had been seen in the world. But what 
attracted most, admiration among the heathen, who were so much 
accustomed to mere selfishness, w^as the brotherly love practised, the 
care taken of the poor and sick, the ready and large-hearted hospi- 
tality, the sanctity of the marriage relation, and the joy with wdiicli 
martyrdom was borne. Marriages with Je\vs, heathens, and here- 
tics were disapproved of ; commonly also second marriage after the 
death of a first husband. Christians avoided taking part in public 
amusements, dances, and spectacle>s, as being pompa diaboli.” Ac- 
cording to Eph. vi. 10, etc., they regarded the Christian life as a 
militia Christi But since the middle of the second century, as in 
outward constitution and worship, so in the ethical views concern- 
ing the Christian life, the depth,. liberty,, and simplicity of apostolic 
times gave place to’ a snuriousj, cathelie externalism and bondage. 
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Ecclesiastical teacliers still insisted, indeed^ on the necessity of a 
state of iiiiiid corresponding to the outward works clone. But al- 
ready this outward conformity was over-estiinatedj and thus gradu- 
ally the way was prepared for worh-holmess and the oy)ns operaf/a-nv 
(ic.y attaching merit to a work in and hy itself). This teiideney 
appears very prominently so early as in the case of Cifprioji (do 
opere et eleemosynis). With, this the Alexandrian theologians also 
combined a theoretical distinction between a higher and lotter 
momlitg^ of wliich the former was to be sought by the Christian sage 
(o while an ordinary Christian might rest satisfied with, 

the latter. This laid the foundation for all the later aberrations of 
aseeiicisin» 

1. The Christian Life. The spirit of Christianity also per- 
%’acled domestic and civil life. It manifested itself in family worship, 
in the celebration of the Lordts Supper in the family (§ 55)j in mak- 
ing the sign of the ci'oss before iiBdertabiiig or doing anything, and in 
adorning the dwellings and furniture with certain symbols (§ oT^note). 
The rites of marriage were consecrated by the Church, but, as yet, 
the validity of a union 'was not considered as depending on this. 
The wearing of garlands and of veils by brides was disapproved, as 
being heathen symbols ; but the custom of using a marriage ring 
■was early in use, and was viewed as a Christian symbol. The prac- 
tice of the heathen to burn the dead bodies reminded of hell-fire ; 
the Christians, therefore, preferred the Jewish practice of burial, 
appealing to 1 Coxv xv. 

2. EcbEESiASTiCAXr DiSGiFEiNE. ' Heretics, apostates, and per- 
tinacious transgressors, were, according to apostolic injunction, ex- 
cluded 'from the communion of the Church {excommunicatio^^ and 
only restored after having given sufficient proof of their penitence. 
From the great number of those who, during the Decian persecu- 
tion, made recantation, it became necessary to fix a certain rule of 
procedure in such cases, -which remained in force till the fifth cen- 
tury. Penitents had to pass through four stages of discipline, of 
wdiicli each lasted, according to circumstances, one or more years. 
In tlie first (the T^o(Tzkccv(ngf the penitents, arrayed in the garb of 
mourning, stood by the church-door, entreating the clergy and con- 
gregation to receive them again ; in the second (the kz^dmig)'^ peni- 
tents -were allowed to be present, although in a separate place, during 
the reading of the Scriptures , and the sermon. In the third 

they were also allowed to be present, and to kneel at 
prayer ; while in the fourth they might again join in 

all the parts of public W’orship, -with the exception of the communion, 
w’-hich, however, theyp might witness, standing. After that, they 
made a public confession of their sins {l^oyboXoy^mg), and received 
absolution and the fraternal kiss (pax, reconciliatio). This admi- 
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siistration of discipline was only sliortened or rendered milder in 
periculo mortis.” But this extreme strictness in dealing with peni- 
tents also led to the opposite extreme of excessive laxity. Confes- 
sors especially, frequently abused their privilege of procuring the 
restoration of penitents by means of what were called recommenda- 
tory letters (Ubelli paais)^ a practice which tended seriously to injure 
the administration of discipline. On the other hand, some went so 
far as to deny that the Church had the right of absolving and restor- 
ing those w'lio had been guilty , of mortal sin (1 John v. 16), such as 
theft, murder, adultery, or apostasy. But these extreme views did 
not mislead the Church. 

3. Asceticism. The asceticism {ify^pccTBia^ eontmentia) of the 
heathen and of the Jews (the Pythagoreans, tlioEssenes, theThera- 
peutse) \vas either t!ie result of clualistic views, or the manifestation 
of a false spiritualism. In opposition to this tendency, Christianity 
propounded it as a principle : Hdvrcc vyjoov iariv (i Cor. hi. 21 ; 
vi. 12). At the same time it also admitted, that from the disposi- 
tion, the requirements, or circumstances of an individual, a sober 
asceticism was waiTantable, and might even prove relatively useful 
(Matt, xix. 12 ; 1 Cor. vii. 5, 7). But the Gospel neither insisted 
on it, nor ascribed to it any merit. Views such as these prevailed 
so late as the second century (they occur, for example, in Ignatius) » 
But after the middle of that century, a much greater value w^as 
attached to asceticism. It w^’as, regai’ded as a higher stage of 
morality, and as ensuring supeiior merit. — Along with this change, 
the ideas connected with asceticism underwent a modification. 
In general,' it meant frequent and protracted fasts and celihacy, 
or at least abstinence from conjugal intercourse (after 1 Cor. vii. ; 
Matt. xix. 12). Continued pi'ayer and meditation served to foster 
the spiritual life of ascetics. Most of them, also, voluntarily relin- 
quished their worldly possessions, in application of Luke xviii. 24. 
After the middle of -the second •century their number rapidly in- 
creased, till they formed a distinct class in the community. But as 
yet they were not bound by irrevocable .vows to continue this 
manner of life. — The idea that the call to asceticism devolved more 
especially on the clergy, resulted from their designation as tlie 
zXijpog ©sou. So early as the second century, a second marriage 
on the part of clergymen was held to be unlawful (on the ground 
of 1 Tim. iii. 2); while in the third, it was considered their duty, 
after ordination, to abstain from conjugal intercourse. The attem])t 
to make tin's obligatory was first made in the year 305, at the 
Council of Elvira^ but proved unsuccessful. — The shameful practice, 
on the part of certain ascetics and clerics, of taking to themselves 
(perhaps in misinterpretation of 1 Cor, iz. 5) religious female^s as 
soTores (iSsX^as/), seems to have originated in the second century. 
The idea was, that being joined to them in spiritual love, tiiey 
were unitedly to defy the temptrfons of the flesh. In the middle 
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of tlie tliird century tliis practice was widely .spread. Ciqmaii fre“ 
f|iiently inveighs against it. The abuse went so iliiq tluit these so- 
called '■"sorores” slept in the same, bed with the ascetics, and in- 
dulged in the most tender embraces. To prove the ])iirity of their 
relationship, they were wont to appeal to the testimony of mid wives. 
So thr as we can gather, Paul of 8a-momtaj in Aiitloelp was the 
first bishop to encourage this practice by his own e.xani|)!e. In tiie 
popular piirkmee of Antioch, tliis more than doubtful relationship 
went by the name of fvPmTzs^ iruPBifrazrOi {suMuirodueir^j 
agapetag extraiiem). At, last bishops and councils passed strict 
injunctions against it. — During the Decian persecution some Eg\'p* 
tian Christians had fled into the wilderness, where avoidingron 
principle, all intercourse with their fellow-men, they led a life of strict 
asceticism. These were the first Axchoeites. C)iie of them, Paid 
of Thebes^ lived almost ninety years in the wilderness. Ilis exist- 
ence had been forgotten by his contemporaries, when, in 340, & 
Antonms discovered his remains, from wdiich life had but lately 
departed. His body was found in the attitude of prayer, 

§ 59. THE MOOTAKISTIC BEEOBMATIOH (ABOUT 150 A.B.). 

Comp. G. Wemsdorf de Montanistis. Gedan. 1751. A.Neander^ 
Aiitignosticus (TransL by J. E. Ryland, Loud, Bohn). K* Hessel-* 
berg, Tertulliaifs Lehre (The Doct. of Ter|.)* Dorp. 1848. [A. 
Schwegler, d. Montaii. ii. d. chi\ K. d. 2 Jahrh.— Montan. and the 
Chr. Ch. of the Second Cent. — ^Tubg. 1841. F. Chr. Baiir^ das 
Wesen d. Montanism., in the Tiibg. Jahrb. for 1851. IV,] 

However rigorous the moi^al demands which the Church of the 
second and third century made upon its members, and how’ever 
strict the exercise of its discipline, parties were not awanting wlio 
deemed the common practice and tiews insuflicient. Among these 
the Montanists were the most notable. The movement originated 
in Phrygia, about the middle of the second century. Its leading 
characteristics ’were : a new order of ecstatic prophets, 'with som- 
nambulistic visions and new x'evelations ; a grossly literal interpre- 
tation of scriptural predictions ; a fanatical millenarianism ; a self- 
confident asceticism ; and an excessive rigour in ecclesiastical disci- 
pline. Thus, 'without dissenting from the doctrinal statements of 
the Church, Montanism sought to reform its practice. In opposition 
to the false universalism of the Gnostics, the Montanists insisted 
that Christianity alone, and not heathenism, contained the truth. 
In opposition to Catholicism, they maintained that their own spiri- 
tual church was really a step in advance of apostolical Christianity. 
If Montanism had universally prevailed, Christianity would speedily 
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liave degenerated into mere enthusiasm, and as such run its course. 
This the Church recognised at an early period, and hence protested 
against these views as a lieretiGal aberration. It could not but be 
seen that their much vaunted purity of doctrine was always, more 
or less, at the mercy of the disordered imagination of some Moiitanist 
prophet. Still, their moral earnestness and zeal against worldiiness, 
hierarchism, and false spiritualism, rendered important service to 
the Church, both in the way of admonition and of warning. 

1. Phrygian Montanism, About the middle of the seconp 

century Montaniis^ a native of Ardaban, appeared at Pepiiza, in 
Phrygia, as a prophet and reformer of Christianity, to which he had 
only lately become a convert. He had visions, and while in a state 
of . unconsciousness and ecstasy, prophesied of the near advent of 
Christ, and inveighed against the corruption in the Church. Mcmi- 
milla and Priscilla, two females, were infected with his enthusiasm, 
became likewise somnambulistic, and prophesied. Part of the con- 
gregation recognised him as a divine prophet, and believed liis 
predictions and teaching (Montaiiistse, Kccrdppvysg, Pepuziaci). 
Others regarded him and these two females as possessed, and would 
have called in the aid of exorcism. Meantime opposition only served 
to feed the delusion. Mo^itanus felt convinced that in him was ful- 
filled the promise of Christ concerning the Pai^adete, who was to 
guide the Church into all truth. His adherents declared that they 
alone Had received the Holy Ghost. They called themselves 
(jMnzoi, and designated the unbelieving Catholics as The 

movement spread, growing in error as it proceeded. The principal 
ecclesiastical teachers of Asia Minor (Claudius Apollinarius, Mil- 
tiades, Ehodon, etc.) rose against it as one man, and by word and 
writing contended against Montanism, Several synods also soleinniy 
pronounced against it (about 1?0). They succeeded in arresting 
the spread of this delusion. 

2. ■ Montanism in i'he West. The sentence of condemnation 
pronounced in Asia Minor w^as approved of at Rome^ But the 
“Christians of Gaul, who had always kept up close intercourse with 
the Mother Church in Asia Minor, and who, under the pressure of 
the Aurelian persecution, cherished at that time more lively expec- 
tations of a coming millennium, refiised entirely to conderan the 
Montanistic movement. Accordingly, they addressed conciliatory 
letters, both to Asia Minor and to Eome. Irenmiis, at the time 
only a presbyter, went to Eome, and persuaded Bishop Eleviherus 
to adopt mild and conciliatory measures. But soon afterwards, 
when Fraixum, a confessor 'from, Asm Minor (| 62, 3), arrived in 
Eome, he \ and Ca^us^ a presbyter, ' and a fanatical enemy of mil- 
lenarianism, so wrought upon Bishop'; by a description of the 
prbceedings of ■ the MontanfetSj ThaCdie/ witMrew the epistles of 
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peace wMcIi lie liad already written. From that time the lioiiian 
Church remained strenuously opposed to hroiitanisni. Still, the 
movement met with considerable sympathy in tlie West, especially 
in Proconsular Africa. This translocation, however, proved other- 
wise useful, by removing much of the fanaticism and sectarianisiii 
which had originally attached to the party. Tertiilikin^ a presbyter 
of Carthage (about the year 201), and the most eminent teacher in 
the West of his time, was by far the ablest champion of Montanisnu 
He devoted all his energy and talents to gain adherents to his prin- 
ciples. But the stigma of sectarianism and the reproach of heres}^ 
attached to them. Still the sect of TertulUanisU continued in Africa 
for a long time. 

3. Doctxiine and Puactice. It is the fundamental idea of 
Montanism that Divine revelation gradually and increasingly deve- 
loped. This progression had not reached its climax in Christ and 
His apostles, but was destined to do so during the era of the Para- 
clete, which had commenced with Montmms. The patriarchial 
period was the period of infancy in the kingdom of God ; the period 
of the law and of prophecy, under the Old Covenant, its childhood ; 
in the Gospel it entered upon i/ie period of youth ; while in the 
Montanistic effusion of the Spirit, it finally attained the full ma- 
turity of 'manhood. Its absolute completion may be expected to 
take place in the millennium^ which was regarded as at hand. The 
following were the principal reformatory ordinances of the Paraclete : 
Second marriage was to be conridered fornication ; — much greater 
importance was to be attached to fasting; on the ^^dies stationum^’ 
it was absolutely unlawful to partake of anything, and two weeks 
before Easter only water and bread or dry meat {^'/]popccyiai) were 
allpw^ed those who had been excommunicated were to continue in 
the status pcenitentim ’’ during the remainder of their lives ; — ?nar- 
tyrdom was to be sought after; to withdraw in any way from perse- 
cution was, in measure, to apostatise ; — virgins were to appear only 
veiled^ and, generall}^, women to renounce all luxury and orna- 
ments ; — worldly science and art, and all worldly enjoyments, even 
those which appear to be innocei\t, were treated as a snare laid by the 
enemy, etc. 

§ 60. ECCLESIASTiCAL SCHISMS. 

It so happened that sometimes in one and the same congregation 
there -were those who advocated the administration of lax and of 
rigorous discipline. Each of these parties, of course, wished to en- 
force its peculiar view’s, to the exclusion of all others. From such 
controversies, accompanied as they frequently w^ere by disputes be- 
tween presbyters and bishops, and by doctrinal divergences, various 
schisms arose ■which continued, for a period, even although outward 
circumstances seemed at tlie time to render ecclesiastical union more 
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tlian ever desirable. We read of four sticb scliisms during tlie period 
tinder review. 

1. The Schism of ITippolytus' at Eome, (about 220-235). 
Comp. J, Ddllingei'^^ Hipp. ti. Callistus. Eegensb. 1853.^ — Words- 
worthy S. Hippol. and his Age. Lond. 1853. W. E. Taglo7y \ 
llippol. and the Chr. Ch. of the Third Cent. Lond. 1853 ; Art. 
^‘Hippol.” in Herzogs Encycl. vi.131j ^te. 1856. 

After a life full of curious adventureSj Calhstus (Galixtus), a libe- 
rated slavej was in 217 raised to the see of Eomej not -without 
strenuous opposition from the more strict party in the Church. 
They chai-^ed him -with a connivance at every kind of transgression, 
equally inconsistent with Christian earnestness and destructive of 
all discipline. Besides, they also accused him of holding the Noetiaii 
lieresy (§ 62, 4), The opposition was headed by Ilippohjtus^ a pres- 
byter, whom his adherents elected counter-bishop. The schism 
lasted till the time of Pontianus^ the second in occupation of the see 
of Eome after Callistiis. The chiefs of both parties having been 
banished to Sardinia, a reconciliation took place between their ad- 
herents, who united to choose another bishop (235). 

2. The Schism of Felicissimus at Cahthage, about the 
YEAR 250, was in reality an opposition to the episcopal authority of 
Cyprian, The (moderate) strictness of that bishop in dealing with 
the lapsed was only made a pretext. Several presbyters at Carthage 
were dissatisfied with the appointment of Cyprian as bishop (248), 
and sought to withdraw from his jurisdiction. At their head was 
Novatus, They ordained, of their own authority, PeUcissiniiis, who 
afterwards became the chief of the party, as deacon. When, during 
the Decian persecution, Cyprian for a short time left Carthage, 
they accused him of dereliction of duty and cowardice. But 
Cyprian soon returned, and his opponents tiiriied his strictness 
towards the lapsi to account for exciting people against him. The 
bishop had protested against the readiness with which some con- 
fessors had, without fully examining into the circumstances, given 
Ubellos pacts to the lapsed,, and deferred the consideration of such 
cases to a synod, to be held after the persecution had ceased. An ec- 
clesiastical visitation completed the breach. The dissatisfied presby- 
ters at once received the lapsed ; renounced the authority of Cyprian^ 
although, when the persecution broke out afresh, that bishop him- 
self introduced a milder discipline; and elected Fortunatusas counter- 
bishop. Only after considerable trouble Cyprian^ by a combination 
of prudence and firmness, succeeded in arresting the schism. 

3. In the Schism of Noyatian, a tiiesbyter at Eome (251), 
the cause of dispute was of an almost opposite character from that 
just described. Cornelius^ Bishop of Eome, exercised a mild disci- 
pline ; a practice opposed by the more strict party, under the pres- 
byter Novatian, When Novatus hf Carthage arrived at Rome, he 
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Joined tlie discontented party, althongli liis own views on ecclesias- 
tical discipline liad been me veiy opposite of tlieirs, and incited 
them to separation* The strict party now chose Nomfkm. as their 
bishop. Both parties appealed for recognition to the leading churches. 
Ctjprian pronounced against Novatia7iy and contested the sectarian 
principles of his adherents accoi’ding to which the Church had not 
the right to assure forgiveness to the lapsed, or to those who, by 
gross sin, had broken the|r baptismal vows (though they admitted 
the possibility that, by the mercy of; Cod, such persons might be 
pardoned). The Novatiam also held that the Church, being a 
communion of pure persons, could not tolerate in its bosom any 
who irvere impure, nor readmit a person wdio had been excommuni- 
cated, even though he had undergone ecclesiastical discipline. On 
this ground the party called itself the Owing to the 

moral earnestness of their principles, even those bishops who took a 
different view from theirs were disposed to regard them more 
favourably ; and almost through tlie whole Eoinan empire Novatian 
communities sprung up, of which i^emnants existed so late as tlie 
sixth century. 

4. The Schism of Melbtius ih-Eotft. During the Diocletian 
persecution, 3£ektms^ Bishop of Lycopolis, in Tliebais, had,, without 
being authorised, arrogated to himself the power of ordaining and 
of otherwise interfering wdth the rights of bis metropolitan, PelruSy 
Bishop of Alexandria^ who for a season had retired from his diocese. 
Warnings and admonitions %vere in Vain. An Egyptian synod then 
excommunicated and deposed him. This gave rise to a schism which 
spread over Egypt. The general Cotmcil of Nice (325) offered to 
all Meietian bishops amnesty, aiid the succession in their respective 
sees in case the Catholic counter-bishop should die. Many sub- 
mitted, but j^feletius himself, with some others, continued schismatic, 
and joined the party of the Arians. 


IV. TEACHING AND LITERATURE OF. THE CHURCH. 

§ 61. THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS AND THEIE REPRESENT ATITES. 

The earliest Christian writers had enjoyed intercourse with, and 
instruction from, the apostles. On that account they are commonly 
called Apostolic Fatimas. In their case, as in that of the apostles 
themselves, the immediate req[mrements of practical life formed the 
burden and the motive of their writings. But the literary contest 
with heathenism, which immediately succeeded, gave a more scien- 
tific character to Christian authorship. This contest gave rise to 
a long series of apologetical which in great part date from 

the second century. The scientific tendency of Christian theology 
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developed even more fully in the third century during tlie contro- 
versy with Judaising and paganising heretics. In opposition to 
those dangerous aberrations^ three peculiar types of doctrinal views 
developed within the Catholic Church after the close of the second 
century. They are commonly distinguished as the schools of A lex- 
andria^ of Asia Minors and of North Africa, — Since the close of 
the first centiiiy, another branch of literature^ though one of very 
doubtful value, had also appeared. We allude to the apocruphal 
and pseudo-epigraphic loidtings^ which arose parti}?' with the view of 
spreading ^certain heresies, partly for apologetical purposes, and 
partly to give sanction to certain ecclesiastical ordinances. This 
species of literature seems to have attained its highest point during 
the second and third centuries. 

1. The Apostolic Fathers (comp. A, HUgenfeld, die ap. V. 
Halle 1853. J, IL B, LubkeH, d. Theologie d. ap. V. in the 
Luther. Zeitschrf’ for 1854. IV. Lechlei^^ d. Apost. u. nachapost. 
Zeitalter. Stuttg. 1857). Of these seven are mentioned. 

(L) Clement, Bishop of Borne (Philippians iv. 3), from whom 
we have an Epistle to tlie Corinthians, containing admonitions to 
concord and humility. 

(2.) Barnabas, the well-known companion of the Apostle Paul. 
The letter, preserved under his name, betrays, by its allegorical 
interpretations, the Alexandrian ideas of the author, and breathes 
contempt for the Old Testament and its ceremonial. It contains, 
however, some ingenious views, and gives evidence of deep piety. 
Its authenticity is doubtful. 

(3.) Hei^mab (Eom. xvi. 14). The (Pastor) ascribed to 

him w^as perhaps written by a later Hermas^ the brother of the 
Roman Bishop Pius, about the year 150. The “work derives its 
name from the circumstance that in it an angel, under the guise 
of a shepherd, instructs the author. It contains visions, mandata,” 
and “ siniilitudines.” 

(4.) Ignathts, Bishop op Antioch (§ 43, 2). We possess seven, 
letters of his, which on his Journey to martyrdom he addressed to 
various churches {one of them to Poly carp).' Of the two Greek re- 
censions, the more lengthy is manifestly a paraphrase. They are 
distinguished above all other writings of this time by energetic oppo- 
sition to Juclaistic and Docetic . heresy, by a most decided confession 
of the Divinity of Christ, and by strenuous assertions of the aiithorit}' 
of bishops as the representatives of Chiist Bunsen^ Lipsius^ and 
others, maintain that a still shorter recension (in Syriac translation), 
of only three letters, represents . the genuine works of Ignatius ; 
while Baur^ Hilgenfdd^ and others, "deny ^ the genuineness of all the 
three recensions. 
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(5,) PoFTCAEF, Bishop of Smyrna (§ 43, 3), a disciple of the 
Apostle John, has left a letter addressed to the Philippians. 

(6.) Papias^ Bishop of Hierapolis in Phrygia, likewise a disciple 
of John, collected the oral traditions of the discourses and deeds 
of the Lord {Poyicov l^fjyri(ng\ of which only a few frag- 

ments have been handed down. Ci’ediility, inisiinderstariding, and 
an imbouncled attachment to millennarian views, seem to have cha- 
racterised this work. ^ 

(T.) letter addressed to DiOGNETFS by an unknown author, who 
calls himself [jjahrjTrjg rSu It is manifestly erroneous to 

regard Justin Martyr as its -writer. The letter ably refutes the ob- 
jections of Diognetus to Christianity. Unlike the other Fathers, the 
author regards the heathen gods not as demons, but as empty phan- 
toms. The institutions of the Old Testament he considers to have 
been human, and indeed partly inept, arrangements. The best edi- 
tion of the Apostolic Fathers is that by CoteleriuSj Paris 1678, folio ; 
the latest edition, that by Hefele^ 4th edition. Tlib. 1855. 

2. Among the numerous Afologetical WruTERS of the second 
century (complete collections of their works, so far as extant, comp. 
§ 63, 1, were published by Pmd. Alaranm, Par. 1742. 2 VolL fob 
and by C. T. Otto. Jen. 1842, etc.) the first place must be assigned 
to Justin Martyr, who %vas born at Sichem in Samaria, and 
died as martyr in the year 166. As a heathen, he successively 
fought after truth in the various philosophical systems, among 
which he was most attracted by that of Plato. But it was only 
wdien an unknown venerable Jman, •\vhoin he met by the sea-shore, 
directed him to the prophets and apostles, that he found satisfaction. 
In the thirtieth year of his life he became a convert to Christianity, 
which, while continuing to wear his philosophers cloak (pallium), 
lie enthusiastically defended by writings and discussions. But 
thereby he also called forth the special hatred of heathen sages. 
Crescefis, a Cynic at Eome, was his most bitter enemy, and left no- 
thing undone to secure his destruction. In tins he succeeded. 
Under the reign of Marcus Aurelius, and about the year 166, Jus- 
tin \vas scourged and beheaded at Rome. Comp. Semisch^ Justin 
Martyr, transl. by J. E. Ryland. Edin. T. and T. Clark, 

3. TxiB School of Asia Minor. This school may be traced 
back to the labours of John, and -was distinguished by its firm 
adherence to the Bible, its strong faith, its scientific liberality, its 
conciliatory tone, and its trenchant polemics against heretics. The 
greater part of its numerous and formerly so celebrated teachers are 
known to us almost only by name. One of its oldest representa-' 
tives was Melito, Bishop of Sardis, who died about 170. Of his 
numerous VTitings, which bore on all the important ecclesiastical 
questions of the time, only a very few fragments have been pre- 
served. Eusebius and Hieronymus have preserved a list of eighteen 
different tractates by that Father* After Melito^ Iren-Eus, a disr- 
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ciple of Pohjcarp^ was the most celebrated teaeher of that scliooL 
He went into Gaul, where lie became presbyter, and, after the 
iiiai'tyrdom of Bishop Pothinus (§ 43, 3), was elevated to the see 
of Lyons. He died a martyr under Septimius Severus in the year 
202. The best editions of his writings are those by R, Massuet^ 
Paris 1710 ; and by A. Stieren^ Leipsicl847. — The learned liirno- 
LYTIJS, presbyter, and afterwards schismatic Bishop at Rome (§ 60, 
1), oh. 235, was a disciple of the authority 

in which Hippolytus was held, that, soon after his death, his friends 
erected a statue of Iiim in Rome, bearing on the back of the chair 
a list of Ihs numerous writings. It was dug out on an island of 
the Tiber ^in the year 1551. The best edition of lus writings is 
that by J. A. Falmckis^ Hamb. 1716.. 2 toIs. 4to, supplemented 
by S. Hippolyti Episc. et Mart. Eefutat. omn. hmres. Libr. X. 
qua3 supersunt. ed. JJuncker et Schnetdeivin. Gott. 1856. 

4. The School of At-.bxani>bia. The principal task towlncli 
the representatives of this school set themselves, was to oppose a 
true churchly Gnosis to the spurious Gnosticism of heretics. In 
this attempt, some of them, however, ivere entangled in dangerous 
philosophical aberrations. Still,- most of them were distinguished 
by classical culture, by logical acumen, by liberality and originality. 
The centre of this theological tendency was tiie Catechetical School 
of Alexandria, which, from an institution for the instruction of 
educated catechumens, had become a theological seminary. The 
first celebrated teacher in this institution was Paxillxu.s {oh. 
202). He was surpassed by Clement of Alexandria, liis pupil 
and successor. Impelled by a desire for knowledge, this writer, 
when still a heathen, had travelled about ; and having acquired ctm- 
siderable learning, arrived at Alexandria, where he was attracted by, 
and converted under, PANTiENUS. During the persecution under 
SeptimiiiB Severus (202), he withdrew, according to Slatt. x. 23, by 
flight from the vengeance of the heathen. But to his death in 
220 he continued to work and to w-rite for the Church. (Best edi- 
tion by J. Potter, Oxon. 1715. 2 vols, fob) However great his 
fame, it was surpassed by that of Origen, his pupil and successor, 
whom heathens and Christians eqimlly admired for his learning, 
and who, from his uinvearied diligence, bore the designations of 
Adamantius and ‘XaXzbrBpog* He was distinguished as a philo- 
sopher, as a philologiaii, as a critic,, as an exegetica], dogmatic, 
apologetic, and polemic writer. Posterity has, with equal justice, 
honoured him as the founder of scientific theology, and disowned 
him as the originator of many .hei'etical views. Pie was born at 
Alexandiia, of Christian parents,, about the year 185, and trained 
by his father Leonidas^ and by -Panto'W and Clement. When 
still almost a boy, he encouragedbhis’:father to undergo martyrdom 
under Septimius Severus (in 202)j;-:pfovided for his lielplcss mother 
■and her six orphan cMMi’en,Andwyhs/appointcd by Bishop Deine- 
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trills teacher ia the catechetical school (in 203). In order to do 
justice to Iiis new office^ he applied himself with all diligence to 
the stud? of philosophy^ under the tuition of Amnioniiis Stieeasy a 
Xeo-Platooic. In private life he was exceedingly uhsteaiious, and 
from his youth a strict ascetic. In his zeal ibr Christian perfec- 
tion, and misunderstanding the passage in ilatt. xix. 12. he made 
himself a eunuch, — a step which he afterwards felt to hfive been 
tvrong. Meantime his fame increased daily. In obedience to a 
highly honourable call, he laboured for some time in the mission in 
Arabia. The excellent Empress Jiilia Mammmi summoned him 
to Antioch (218) ; and in the year 228 he undertook, for ecclesias- 
tical purposes, a journey to Palestine, where the Bishops of i.'wsarea 
and Jemmlem ordained him presbyter, though in opposition to the 
canons of the Church. His own Bishop, Demetrius^ who had at 
any I'ate been jealous of the fame of Orige^i^ I'esented tins inva- 
sion of his rights, recalled him, and in two synods held at Alexan- 
dria (in 231 and in 232), caused him to be deposed and excom- 
municated for heresy, self-mutilation, and contempt of ecclesias- 
tical canons. Origen now, betook himself to Caesarea, where, 
honoured and assisted by tbe Emperor Philippas Arabs, he opened 
a theological school. Here his literary activity attained its climax. 
During the Decian persecution he ^vas imprisoned, and finally died 
at Tyre, in 254, in consequence of the fearful tortures which he 
had borne with calmness. — Comp. E, R. Redepemnng^ Otigenes. 
Bonn 1841. 2 vols. (?. Tliomasius, Origenes. Nuremb. 1837. 
(Best editions of his works by C. de la liiie^ Paris 1733. 4 vols. 
fob, and by Lommatzsch^ Berlin 1831. 26 vols.) — Among the 
successors of Origen at Alexandria, Dionysius Auexakdbinus 
(since 233) was the most celebrated'. In the year 248 he was 
elevated to the see of that city, and died in 265. He was not equal 
to Origen in point of speculation. But indeed his Charisma w^as 
rather the Even his cotemporaries called l)im the 

Great During the Decian persecution he displayed equal pru- 
dence, calmness, courage, and constancy. Amid the ecclesiastical 
disputes of his time, lie had ample opportunity of manifesting the 
generosity and mildness of his character, his faithful adherence to 
the Church, and his zeal for dhe purity of its teaching. Every- 
where the influence of his self-denial and amiability was felt. — 
G-ueuorius Thaumaturuus had attended on the teaching of 
Origen at Cmsarea. Converted^ as a youth under Origen, from 
paganism to the Gospel, he clung with the deepest affection to his 
venerated teacher. He afterwards became bishop of his native 
city, Neo-C^esarea, and on his: death-bed enjoyed the consolation 
of leaving to his successor no more unbelievers in the city (17) 
than his predecessor had left believers. He was designated a 
second Moses, and it was thought that he possessed the power of 
working miracles. 
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5. The School of Noeth Africa .was distingnislied hj its 
realism and its practical tendency, thus representing the opposite 
extreme to the idealism and the speculations of the Alexandrians. 
Its peculiarity was that of the western mind generally, and chiefly 
manifested itself in the controversy with Gnosticism. Its represen- 
tatives, although themselves classically educated, rejected classical 
science and philosophy, as apt to lead astray. They laid great stress 
on purity of apostolical tradition, and insisted on sanctification of 
the life and strict asceticism. Its first and greatest teacher was 
Tertollian, the son of a heathen centurion at Carthage. While a 
pagan, he distinguished himself as an advocate and rhetorician. He 
•was converted late in life; and, after a considerable stay at Rome, 
'Was ordained a presbyter at Carthage (ob, 220). Katnrally lie 
was impetuous and energetic; in his writings, as in his life, he 
appears a strong man, full of glowing enthusiasm for the foolishness 
of the Gospel, and equally strict towards himself and others. He 
originated the Latin ecclesiastical language; his Punic style” fe 
terse, ricli in imagery and rhetorical figures ; his thoughts are acute 
and deep. Although himself trained in heathen lore, he was fana- 
tically opposed to it, and equally so to Gnosticism. His zeal in 
favour of strict asceticism, and against every kind of worldliness, led 
him to become a Montanist in 201. There his peculiar mode of 
thinking and feeling, the energy of his will, the ardour of his affec- 
tions, his powerful imagination, his tendency towards the strictest 
asceticism, and his predilection for realism, found full scope for de- 
velopment. If withal he kept free fi’om many aberrations of Moii- 
tanism, this must be ascribed to his clear understanding and, how- 
ever much he may liave despised it, to his thorough scientific 
training. (Best edition of his works by Fr, Oehler^ Leipsic 1854.) 
Comp."§ 59.— Thascius Caecilius Cyprianus ^vas first a heathen 
rhetorician, afterwards Bishop of Carthage, and died a martyr under 
Valeiian in 258. Although trained by the wti tings of Tertullian 
da magistrum I”), he kept clear of his extravagances. He was 
equally distinguished by warm and firm adherence to the idea of 
one, holy, visible Church, and by zeal, faithfulness, vigour, and 
prudence in the cure of' souls and the administration of Ills congre- 
gation. His life and writings give ample evidence of these qualities. 
(Comp. Retfherg^ Cypr. nach sein. Leben und Wirken. — Cypr., his 
Life and Works — Gott. 1831; (?. H. Poole^ Life and Times of 
Cyprian, Oxf, 1840.) — L. CoeL Laotantius FiTmianns {oh. 330), 
by birth a heathen, afterwards teacher of elocution at Nicomedia, 
and then tutor to CrispziSy the imperial prince, wdio was executed in 
326 by command of liis father (Constantine the Gb'eat). His ai^olo- 
getic writings show that he was modest, amiable, and learned. They 
abound with evidences of his culture,, affectionateness, and clearness. 
Prom the purity of his Latin style and the elegance of his diction, 
ill which he far surpassed 'all other Pa.thers, he was called the Chris^ 
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tiaii Cicero. But his writings are destitute of depth and aciuiien^ 
and on theological questions he frequently commits hlinulers and. 
oversights. — To tins school belong a!so Minn.cliis Felix. Cornriiodl- 
anus, and ArnohuiSy all of them apologetic writers. 

G. During this period the School of Antioch (§ 74). of which 
the presbyters Dorotliem and Lucian were the fonmlcT’s. first ap- 
peared. The latter died a martyr in 311. Through his inllucneej 
that school from the first gave its main attention to the critical, gram- 
inaticah and lustorieal interpretation of the Scriptures. 

7, The greater part of the very numerous Apockypiial and 
PsEUDO'EPiGHAPnic WoKKS Were composed to promote tlie spread 
of heretical, chiefly of Ebionistic and Gnostic I’icuvsf ilany of 
them, however, must also be traced to Catholic autliors. Their 
chief purpose seems to have been, through a kind of pious fraud, to 
exalt Christianity by vaticinia post eveiUiim,” or to fill up any 
gaps in its history by myths and fables already existent, or specially 
devised for that end. The subjects chosen -were either connected 
with the Old or wTth the New Testament. Among the latter w’e 
reckon Apocryphal Gospels, Acts of Apostles, Apostolic Letters and 
Eevelations. In these gospels reference is not made to the teaching 
of Christ, probably because it was thought that the canonical gospels 
had given sufficient details on that subject. On the other hand, 

" they dwell largely on the history of the childhood of the Lord, and 
furnish fabulous, though pretendedly documentary supplements to 
the accounts of Christ’s sufferings. Besides, a number of spux'ious 
ancient heathen and Jewish oracles were circulated and frequently 
quoted for apologetic purposes {§ 63, 1), 

§ 62. HEYELOPjMENT OF BOCTKINE AND DOGMATIC 
CONTROYEESIES. 

Comp. F. Ch\ Baur^ d. chr. Lehre v. d. Dreieinigkeit (The Ciu\ 
Doctr. of the Tidnity), I. Ttibg. 1841. 6r. A. Mem', d. Lehre v. d. 

Trinitat. I. Hamb. 1844. J. A, Domer, cl. Lehre v. d. Person 
Cliristi. 2d Ed. I. Stuttg. 1845. K. A* Kahns, cl. Lehre v. h. 
Geiste (The Doctr. concern, the TI. Sp.). I. Halle 1847. Loheu. 
Lange, Gesch, u. Lehrb. d. Antitrin. vor d. nicmn. Synode. Leipz* 
1851. — (/f. Corrodi) krit. Gesch. d. Chiliasm. (Grit. Hist, of 
lenar.) 4 vols. Zui% 1794. Art. Chiliasmus,” by Semisch, in Her- 
zog’s EncycL II. p. 657, etc. 

In its friendly or hostile contact with heathen culture, Christianity 
Iiad to appear in a scientific -hvioiii in order thus also to prove its 
claim to recognition as a uni vei-sal religion. It must therefore soon 
have been felt necessary to develop the doctrines of the Gospel. 
During the three first centuries^ however, the dogmas of the Catholic 
Church were not yet fully, formed and established. Before this 
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could be accomplisbecl, Cbrlstiaii truth had freely to develop in in- 
dividuals ; — besides, as yet, no generally recognised medium for the 
decision of these questions such as the later universal councils ex- 
isted; — ^the persecutions left not time or quietness for such pur- 
poses; — and all the energies of the Church were engaged in 
defending Christian truth against the inroads of heathen and Jewish 
elements, -which in Ebionism and Gnosticism presented so threaten- 


ing a front. But, on the other hand, the internal collisions and dis- 
cussions which took place at that period prepared the Church for 
mifolding ^id ultimately establishing Christian doctrine. Among 
these ^ye reckon the contest between the Catholics and the Monta- 
nists (§ 59). — The discussions about Easter and about baptism (§ 
53, 1 : 54, 2) had also a dogmatic bearing, while tlie various schisms 
(especially that of Novatian) tended to fix the dogma concerning 
the Church. Nor must we leave out of consideration the Millena- 
rian discussions, . But of greatest importance by far was the Trini- 
tarian controversy, -which took place in the 3d century. 

1. The Trxnitabian Questions. These hore on the relation 
between the Divine (the unity of God) and the oizovofjJa 

(the nature and the relations of the Trinity). Peculiar emphasis 
was laid on the relation subsisting, between the Son (or hoyog) and 
the Father. The Church firmly maintained the independent per- 
sonal subsistence of the Son (Hypostasianism) ; but various errors 
and difficulties arose when it was attempted to bring this view into 
harmony wdth the monotheism of Christianity. Adopting the dis- 
tinction made by Philo between the \oycg hoio^zrog and the X. wpG- 
(popizog (§ 22, 1), it was at first thought that the liypostasation v/as 
somehow connected with or depended on the creation of the world, 
and had taken place for that ptu'pose, — in short, that it was not 
necessary and eternal, but a free act in time on the part of God. 
The real essence of the Deity was, rather ascribed to the Father, and 
all the attributes of divinity were not assigned to the Son in the 
same manner as to the Father. The statement of Christ (John xiv. 
28): The Father is greater than I/’ was also applied to Christ’s 
state of existence before His incarnation. The views eutertainecl 
about the Holy Ghost were even, more vague. His personality and 
independent existence were not subjects of settled or deep conviction; 
it was more common to subordinate Him, and also to ascribe to 
Christ Himself the functions, peculiar to the third person of the 
Trinity (inspiration and sanctification). .. But this' process of suh^ 
ordination appeared to some of .the Fathers to endanger not only the 
fundamental doctrine of Jhe 'hnity.pf^'Qbdj but also that of the 
divinity of Christ. ; Hence they'preferred'passiiig over the personal 
distinction between the Logos, the Spmt, and the Father. One of 
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two ways might here be chosen. Following the example of the 
Ehhirifesy Christ might be regarded as a mere man, like the 
prophets, had been furnished with Divine wisdom and power, only 
iii iiifiniteiv higher measure ((hfnandstic Moxarciiiax O r else, 
}’ielcliiig more fully to the felt -want of iliristiaiis, it might be con- 
ceived that tlie whole fulness of the Deity dwelt in Ciirist ; thus 
identity iiig the Logos with the Father, i,e»j regarding the former as 
only a peculiar mode in which the latter operated (/HodaHstic Mon^ 
arehianism). Either of these forms of Moiiareliiaiiism was regarded 
as heretical, and the hypostasian view as alone orthodox. Still the 
latter also contained an element of error (that of s\ibordination), 
wliile ilia farmer (at least in its more elevated, inodalistit* form) em- 
bodied a troth tvhich as yet was left out of the orthodox view (the 
acknowledgment of the equality of being, or of the- 6{Jboov(Tic& of the 
Son w'ith the Fatlier), These two opposing views were reconciled 
and united by tlie doctrine of lioinousian Ilijpostmiamsm propounded 
in the third century, but which found general acknowledgment only 
in the fourth century, 

2. Thjs Dyxamistic Mohahchiaxs. Amoitg them wa reckon, 

1. The Alogians in Asia Minor (about 170). They violently opposed 
the milienariauisni and prophetism of the Montanists, and rejected 
not only the Book of Revelation, but also the Gospel of John. 
Epiphanms gave them their peculiar name, in which he alluded 
both to their rejection of the Gospel and of the doctrine of the 
Logos, and also \q the groundlessness of their view^s (akoyog = un- 
reasonable). 2. The same writer speaks of the THEODOTDm sect 
as an ccTCO'^mg^a r^g kkoyov (zlpiascog^ Their foimder, Theodotus 
0 (Tzvrsvg^from Byzance, taught uvai top Xpsa^rop. 

— Spiritu quidem sancto natum ex virgine, sed hominera nudum 
nulla alia pr^e csateris nisi sola justitios autoritate. Towards the close 
of the second century he arrived at Rome, where he gained some 
adherents, but was excommunicated by Bishop Victor. Another 
Theodotus (o rpccTeZ^trrjg) conceived that the power of God in Christ 
was less than that in Melchisedec, since Christ was only media- 
tor between God and men. On this ground his adherents %vere 
called Melchisedechites, 3. Of greater influence than either of these 
heretics, w^as Artemon, who busied himself with Aristotle rather 
than with tlie Bible, and maintained that his doctrine had been 
regarded at Rome as orthodox up to the time of Bishop Zephyrinus 
(the successor of Victor), who excommunicated him and his ad- 
herents, ' . ' ' 

3. Praxeas and TeexceliAx. ■ Fateixasbianism, which repre- 
_ ' scuts the Father as Himself becoming incarnate and suffering in 

Christ, may he regarded as the . preparation for, and the first rough 
form of Moclalism. These views were first prominently brought 
forward by Peaxbas, a confessor 'from Asia Minor (§ 60, 2). rie 
propounded them without let in Rome, aboui the year 190 ; but was 
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even then vigorously opposed by -T eetullian. : , On Ms return to 
Africa that Father wrote, in defence, of. Moiitaiiism.' and Hypos- 
tasiaiiisnuj a treatise against, him, 'in which he , showed the iveak 
parts, the contradictions, and the dangerous tendency of the theory 
of Praxeas, Although Tertulliaii himself is not qiiite free from tlie 
errors of subordinationism, his views are more satisfactorjq since Iio 
speaks of a threefold progress in the hypostasation of tlie So3i 
(filiatio). The first stage consisted of the eternal indwelling (im- 
manence, immanent subsistence) of the Son in the Father; the 
second stage took place when the Son came forth by the side of the 
Father, for the purpose of creating the world ; and the third -wlieii. 
by His incfarnation, the Son manifested Himself in the workL 

4, Noetus, Callistus, and Hipfdlttus. The views, of 
Noetiis of Smyrna were not quite free from Patripassian error. He 
taught that the Son was the son of himself, and not of another. 
This doctrine was brought to Eome about 215 hj Eyicjonus^ his dis- 
ciple, where it met with considerable support, being chiefly aclvo 
cated by Cleom^nes* In opposition to these views, Ilippolytus (§61, o) 
maintained the doctrine of subordinatian Hypos tasianism, which up 
to that time was regarded as orthodox (from ail eternity Christ 'was 
perfect Logos, but only as the 'koyog bh£^erog^ being undistin- 
guished from the Fatlier ; by His incarnation He had become per- 
fectly the Son). CaUhtuSj Bishop of Rome, conceived that both views 
contained some elements of truth and others of error. Although 
by no means clear in his statements, or wholly free from error, he 
was the first to propound what, in its fuller development, is known as 
homousian Hypostasianism. HippolytxiB reproached the bishop with 
being a Hoetian, and he retorted by charging the presbyter with 
Ditheism. Sabellius^ who at the time lived in Rome, was at first 
undecided, but ultimately pronounced in favour of Modalism, and 
was excommunicated by Callistus, Hippolytus and his adherents 
I’enounced the authority of Callistus, and formed a community oi“ 
their own (§ 60, 1). 

5. Beryllus and Origen. Beryllus of Bostra, in Arabia, wus 
also a Patripassian. His system formed a link of connection be- 
tw’’eeii Patripassianism and Sabellian Modalism. He denied the Ihia 
"^BOTrjg of the divinity of Christ, and designated it as 

but at the same time regarded it as a new form of manifestation 
(^poga)^ou) on the part of God. In the year 244 an Arabian 
synod, to which Origen also wiis invited, was convened to discuss 
his views. Beryllus^ convinced of his error, made full recantation. 
All former teachers had held that the hypostasation of the Ijogos 
had taken place in time, for fhe purposes of creating the world and 
of the Incarnatioin Origen was the first to propound the trutii that 
the Son ‘is begotten by, the. Father ■■from; all eternity, and lienee 
from all eternity a ' hypostaris.v’ Again, ■•the Son is not begotten 
bectase this is necessary in -order that. the Sou might become the 
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Crcritoi\ but because it is necessarj in and bv itself, as light cannot 
be without rutliance, lie also propoiindetl the dogma that the 
generation of the Son was going on for ever. He lielii that, as tlie 
life of (-lod is not bound to time, tlie becoming objective of this life 
in the Son must likewise lie beyond the limitations of time ; it is 
not an acR of God once done, but a continuous iiuinifestatitjn of His 
life (ci 2 / 0 top Ym)- Troe^ even Origeu is not quite 

free from tlie errors of Subordinatiaiiism^ but in his case tiiey are 
confined within the narrowest limits. He rejects indeed the ex- 
pression, that the Son was Iz r^g ohmag tov but onlt' in 

opposition to the Gnostic theories of emanation. Similarly-, li% 
speaks of a irspoT^g r^g ovfjtag^ but only in opposition to th8»o/^i30t?(T^oc, 
taken in the sense of tlie Patripassians. He held that the Son was 
begotten iz rov ^^hTtUMTog %20Vy but only because he regarded Him 
as the Divine will become objective ; he calls Him a zriTfJja^ bat 
only in so far as He is ^^OTroioupjSvog^ and not avro^zog ; but the 
Son is avroffopioC) avToaXTj^eioc, hsvTBpog ^sog. He held a siibordi- 
nation, not of essence, but of being or of origin. 

6, S ABE LEXUS AKD THE TWO DiONYSii. SabelUus^ from Ptole- 
mais, in Egypt, had during his stay at Rome devised a peculiar, 
speculative and monarchian system, which met with considerable 
support from the bishops of lus country. It was favourably distin- 
guished from other systems of the kind, in that it assigned a distinct 
and necessary place to the Holy Ghost According to him, God is 
a simple unity (jLovdg), wiio, as S-sdg rested in Himself, and 

when about to create the wurkl came forth out of Himself as ^sog 
AaA&jp or z^oyog- During tlie course of the development of tlie 
Avorld, the Monas (or the Logos) presented Plimself, for the purpose 
of salvation, successively under three different forms of existence 
(hvopjarot^ rrpogoMCi)^ of which each contained the entire Monas. 
They are not VT^oarcimg^ but TZpogcpTZcc (masks), as it -were parts 
W'liich God, when manifesting Himself in the world, successively un- 
dertook. Having finished His peculiar part by the giving of the law, 
or in tlie Old Testament economy, the Prosopon of the Father 
returned again into His absolute state. Next He appears in the in- 
carnation as the Son^ wdien, at His ascension, He again returns into 
the Monas ; and lastlymanifests Himself as the Holy Ghost^ that when 
the Church shall have been wholly sanctified, He may again, and for 
all eternity, become a monad, without distinction in itself Sabellius 
designated this process as an expansion (^izrcctrtg) and contraction 
((TViTTOAfi^ ^XccTV(T[jjog)* To make his ideas more ^intelligible, he 
illustrated the above process b;;^, a simile of the sun, oprog [mp Ip (jJco 
rpilg Sg iyjvTog rdg Ivzpyziag^ viz., to Trig TBpi^epsfag 
(Xx^fMCc, TO ^coTi'CTizop zc&i TO — At the Synod of Alexandria, 

in 261, Dionysius the Great (§ 61, 4) contended against the Sa- 
bellianism of the Egyptian bishops, but in his zeal made use of terms 
^Yhicll implied subordinatian errors of the grossest kind {^bvop zm 
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ov(jtap avTOi^ sbots rov Str^Tep l(STiv o rywpyog' ^ 

, diM^^kov zc/j 0 voiv^?}yog_ ^rpog to (Tzd^pog, — iig T:oin!-^m' aiV ohz ijis# 

7rp0 ymnrc/j). Wiien Dionysius, Bishop op Rome, obtained 
tidings of tins, he rejected, in a Synod at Rome in 262, the expres- 
sions used bj his colleague at Alexandria, and published a tractate 
( AvccTpo^T'^j, ill which, with equal acuteness, clearness, and depth, 
he defended against Sabellius the doctrine of the hypostalic existence, 
and against the Alexandrians the ofjjOOVTicc and the eternal genera- 
tion of the Son. Dionysius of Alexandria retracted, with praise- 
T/orthy modesty, the ill-chosen illustrations he had employed, and 
€cciared himself substantially at one with the views of the Bishop 
at Rome. * 

7. Paul op Samosata. For half a century dynainistic Mon- 
archianism had not been represented by any man of note, when, 
about the year 260, it was again propounded in a (comparatively) 
more profound manner by Paul of Samosata, an arrogant, vain, 

; luxmious, and withal covetous and immoral prelate. While, witli 

= the former advocates of this theory, he maintained that the Godhead, 

: ' in the strictest sense of the term, consisted only of one person, he at 

the same time admitted in the Deity a relationship between the 
hha^^rog and Trpo(popizog. Again, while in the opinion of 
his predecessors the humanity of Christ alone constituted His distinc- 
tive personality, Paul (like the Socinians of modern times) held that, 
His unique excellency, the man Jesus had gradually risen to 
Divine dignity, and to deserve the name of God. The Syrian 
bishops held three synods to discuss his errors. At the third of 
these (269), they condemned him, and rejected the expression ofooov- 
(Tiog^ wdiich he had misapplied. But, by the protection of (Jueeii 
Zenobia, Paul retained his see. When Zenobia was vanquished by 
Aureliany in the year 272, the Synod laid accusation against him 
witli the (heathen) emperor, who, after taking the opinion of the 
bishops in Italy and Rome,” expelled Paul. 

8;; The Millenabian conteoyebsy. Since the time of Papias, 
the expectation of a thousand years’ reign of glory, at the close of 
the present dispensation, had been fondly cherished by the Chris- 
tians, who, under their continued persecutions, looked for the speedy 
return of the Lord. Only the spiritualists of Alexandria (Clement, 
Origen, etc.) opposed these views, and, by allegorical interpretations, 
explained away the Biblical arguments in favour of them, Caiu,% 
a Roman presbyter (about 21()), asserted, in liis controversy witli 
Promlus^ a Montanist, that both Millenarianism and the Book of 
Revelation, on which it was founded, were a fabrication of Cerm- 
thus, the heretic. Fifty years later, the Millenarians of Egypt 
were headed by Nepos^ the learned Bishop of Arsinoe. He wrote 
a treatise against Clement and Origetty entitled tm 

a frrZv. After the death of Nepos, his adherents, under the 
ership of Comdoriy a . presbyter, seceded from the Church of 
YOL, T. “ • ; ^ K 
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Alexandria, To arrest tlie miscliiefj Diommus iiBinediatelr IiastenecI 
to Arsinoe. A discussion ensiierlj 'whkli lasted for tliree days, and 
at tlio close of whicliy the leaders of the iMilleiiarian party sincerely 
tiiaiiked the Bishop for his iiistructioin Comeioii himself made 
ibniiui yeiaintation. To confim his converts, Dionysius wrote a 
book entitled Ilspi scayysAim Aversion to the spiritualisiii of the 
school of Driven soon afterwards induced Meihoilim^ Bishop of 
Olympus, to advocate a moderate llillenarianisni, which Lmtanthis 
also enthnsiasticallj defended. But as the aspect of outward affairs 
eliaiiged under the reign of Constantine the Creat, these i^dews lost 
their hold on ineif s minds. The Church now prepared for a longi 
continued period of temporal pi'osperity, and tlie State-^diiirch of 
that time forgot the millennial glory of the future. 

§ G3. THEOLOaiCAL SCIEXCE. 

1. Attention was chiefly paid to Apologetics. The apology of 
QmdratttBj Bishop of Athens, has been lost. In this tractatCj wdiicli 
he handed to the Emperor Hadrian, he appealed to the circumstance 
that he had been acquainted with some of the persons whom Jesus 
healed or raised from the dead. — The same fate overtook the apo- 
logies of Aristides^ a converted philosopher of Athens, — of A-ruton 
of Pella, who wrote a Dialogue between Papisciis, a Jew of Alex- 
andria, and Jason, a Jewish Christian, — of Melito, Bishop of Sardes, 
of Claudius Appolinaris from Hierapolis, and of AliltiadeBy a rheto- 
rician, who handed their apologies to Mai'cus Aurelius. (The Ora- 
tion of Melito to Antonins Ccesar,” edited by W. Cureton in his 
Spicileginm Syriac. Lond. 1855, is probably not the celebrated 
apology of that Father, but his tractate wgp; With Justin 

Martyr commences the series of apologies which have been pre- 
served. That Father wrote a large and a smaller apology — both 
addressed to Marcus Aurelius — a Dialogue cum Tryphone 
and a tractate wsp/ The authenticity of the \oyog wpa- 

rpz^Ttrmog wpog ^^^IdJivag (cohortatio), and of the \oyog (oratio) wpoV 
'^'EKkrjvag, is doubtful. Tatiayt, a pupil of Justin (§ 49, 8), wrote a 
iJyog 9 rpog "EXXy^mg ; Ailienagoras handed to Marcus Aurelius his 
^psa^8s/o£r wspf xpKTtmvSv ; Theopldhis of Antioch wrote wpog Auro- 
Xvzop mpi rijg tSjp ILpiitriapSp ^((TTSojg; Hermias, a satire, iiccaupfibog 
rSp pXQ(ro(pm* — From the pen of Clemens A lex* w'e possess an 

apology consisting of three portions : The Xoyog ^porp^^rmog ^poc 
"^EXXyfPoig shows the falsehood of heathenism, the 'TTmthaymyog shows 
the way to Christ,i and the c^Tpayjbctro^^ introduce the reader to the 
deeper truths of Christianity. .wrote an excellent apology 

contra Celsurn” (§ 45, 2). From the able pen of Tertidlian we 
have the Apologeticus adv. gentes,” — the nationes,^^ — 

scapidam” (the Proconsul of Africa), — cle testimonio animse — 
from MimicAus Feliw, an advocate at Rome, an excellent Dialogue 
entitled Octavius — from Cyprian the de klolorum, vanitate^' 
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and testimoiiia adr. Jinfeos.” Commodian 'wvotQ^ in barbarous 
Latin and in bad bexaineters, bis instructiones ady. gentium Deos^’’ 
— Ariiohhis, even before his baptism, the disputationes adv* geiites;’ 
containing traces of Gnostic leanings, — Lacfmtiiis^ in elegant Latin, 
his insdtutiones divinm” — de mortibus persecutormn,” de opi- 
ficio Dei,” de ira Dei.” — Among pseudo-epigrapldc and apjocry- 
phal works, written for apologetic purposes, we reckon the Testa- 
menta XII. patriareharum,” being the instructions and prophecies 
addressed by Jacob to his twelve sons, — and the Christian Sihyllute. 
hoohs^ being oracles (in hexameters) by the daughtersJn-la^v of 
tSIoah, referring to the history of the various empires, the life of 
Jesus, the* fate of Rome, Antichrist, etc. The Christians, who fre- 
fjiiently appealed to them as very ancient testimonies in favour of 
the truth, w^ere, by way of derision, designated by the heathen as 
Sibijllists. 

2. Polemics. No polemical works of very ancient date (against 

the Ebionites, the Gnostics, the Montanists, etc.) have been pre- 
served. Tiiis species of literature seems to have been assiduously 
cultivated by the' theologians of Asia Minor. Hipjyolytus wrote his 
(pikoc^o(povi/jsvoc 7j zard, TraaSv cdpics&ju tkiyypg against every kind 
of heresy. The fallowing authors wrote against the Gnostics : 
Irenmis^ the zal ^Bvicouvjj^ov yvimoog (adv. 

hrereses), — TevtuUian^ de prsescrlptione hmreticorum,” adv. 
Hermogenem,” ‘^adv, Valentinianos,” “adv. Marcionem,” “de 
anima,” “ de came Christi,” “ de resurrection e carnis,” “ Scorpiace” 
(antidote) ; — against the Monaechians : Hippolytus^ “ contra Noe- 
turn,” “ contra Artemonein,” — Tertidliaii, “ adv. Praxeam,” — Nova- 
iian^ “ de trinitate ,” — Dionysius of Alex, and Dionysius of Rome ; — 
against the Allegoeists (the disciples of Origen) : Nepos of 
Arsinoe (§ 62, 8) and Methodius of Olympus, mp] cemardamg and 
^zp) rSi> — wdiile, on the other hand, Dmiysiiis of Alex. 

(§ 69,8), Gregorius Thaumaturgus {elg^ ClpiywriV mvyyvptzog XSyog)) 
and Pamphilus of Cmsarea ( AmXoyicc) defended Origen and his 
tendencies. 

3. Dogmatics. In the tractate *rspi dp^dlp (de principiis), 
which has only been handed clowm in the Latin elaboration of 
Rufinus, Origen gave a systematic exposition of Cbristian doctrines 
generally. The work is full of ingenious speculations ; it also con- 
tains many traces of Platonic, Gnostic, and spiritualising views, and 
a good many heterodox statements (such as : the eternity of creation, 
the fail of human souls before the creation of the world, their incai*- 
ceration in the body,, a denial of the doctidne of the resurrection, 
Apocatastasis, etc.). Occasionally, dogmatical statements on special 
points occur in some of the apologetic and polemic writings of that 
period. On the doctrine concerning the Church, the work of Cyprian, 
“ de unitate ecclesige,” may be said to form an era. 

'4 ' Ceiticxsm and Exegesis. ’ ,To'C 0 rrect the text of the LXX,, 
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Of^njeii iiiKlertook liis gigantic work entitled tlie Hcxapkij wliicli 
vmvnhts of collation of the difiereiit texts in six coliiiiins. Similar 
hi!:«:nirs engage?! Lucian of Antioch (§ 61, 6). — The EXECrKSis eom- 
iiioiilv ill iise was that kiiovrn as allemrkal^ the Farltcrs following 
in this respect the liabbins and the Hellenists. The Khsig of Jleilio 
(§ bly 55), ill whiclitlie mystical sense of Biblical names and words is 
iiidicatedj furnishes directions for the allegorical interfiretation of 
Scripture, It is preserved in a later Latin elaboration (Clavis 
toiiis ill Pitra Spicii, “ Solesmeiise T. II. III.)* Origen recliiceil the 
prevailing mode of interpretation to definite canons. He distin- 
guished in every passage of Scxdptiire a threefold sense — first thef 
literal^ then the higher or mystical^ the tropical or iSiorab and 
]ast! 3 "j the pneumatic sensoj — as it were the ^rsVfMt^ 

Without nndervaluiiig the literal meaning of a passage^ he deemed 
it of much greater importance to ascertain its mystical sense. Every 
history in the Bible was a representation of what had occurred in the 
liigher world. Most events had occurred just as they wei-e related ; 
but somcj lyhich, if literally taken, appeared to him unworthy or un- 
reasonable, were merely typical, and had not reality taken place. 
The founders of the school of Antioch (| 61, 6), and probably also 
Ne 270 s the ilillenariaii (§ 62, 8)> opposed this allegorical treatment 
of the Bible, and advocated an exclusively historical and gramma- 
tical interpretation. The exegetical writings of the time of Origen 
have not been preserved. Of his own works, the or 

brief scholia, the rofMOi or detailed commentaries on entii'e Biblical 
books, and the opAicch being explanatory lectures on the Scriptures, 
have been preserved, partly in the original, and partly in the Latin 
translations of Hieronymus and of Rnfinus. Hipfolytiis was, next to 
Origen^ probably the ablest exegetical writer ; but only small frag- 
ments from his exegetical works have been handed down. 

5. Ik Histobical Literatubb connected with Theolocy 

we possess Acts of Martyrs^ Apocryphal Gospels^ and Acts of 
Apostles (Ev. Jacobi Minoris, Ev, de nativitate Marim, Hist, de 
Joachim et Anna, Hist. Josephi fabri lignarii, Ev. infantiss Sal vat., 
Ev. Nicodemi, Acta Piiati, etc.). Eusebius has preserved some 
fragments of the v^ofJbvrj(Ji/ocTa rSp Izpckrjcrtmrizm of liege- 

sippus, a Jewish Christian from Asia Minor. Of greater importance 
than this -work was the Chronography {Xponoypa^foc) of Julius Afrk 
camis^ -which showed the connection between Biblical and proftme 
history. But this tractate has also been lost. Among writings of 
the same class we may also reckon the work of Lactantius^ de morte 
persecutt. 

6. Practical Theolocy. In Homiletics, the first rank must 

be assigned to Origen, The most interesting writings of an ascetic 
character are those of Clement of A le;candria^ T4 o crat^op^smg' ^Kov- 
mog ; of Origen, lisp; and .Efe gkaprvpm koyog: 

of Methodius of Olympus, . rZv 'hkztz mp%vc(}v wsp; rrjc 
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hyyQs^ofMiJj^tov ■ Among tlieLatiiis^ we li^N^.’hjTertidlian 
(before be became a j^loiitanist), “de orationej” martyres/’ 
spectacuiisj” de idoiatria ” cle cnltu feminarnm^ de patientia/’ 
ad iixorem;” (after be became a Montanist de virgiiiibu^^ 
velandis,” de corona militis,” de fuga in perseciitioiie/’ de ex- 
liortatione castitatis/’ de monogamia,” ^fde piidicitia/’ de jejii- 
niis,” de pallio — by Cyprian^ de gratia Dei/’ de lapsis” 
^^^de opere et eleemosynis/’ de boiio patientise/’ de zelo et 

jivore/’ etc. — On the subject of Ecclesiastical Law (constitu- 
tion, worship, discipline), the pseudo-Clementine Amrocycu tSp 
ocmfXToXojp^ (constitutiones apostoiorum) are of very great impor- 
tance. These originated in the Syrian Church, partly at the close 
of the third and partly at the commencement of the fourth cen- 
tury. The first six books also bear the name of h^(/Mzcckm za^o- 
Aiz^^. At the end of Book VIII. eighty-five pseudo-epigraphic 
^KJanones apostoloimm” are appended. 


SECOND PEBIOD 
OE BCCLESIASXICAI HISTOET 

XJNBEE THE ANTIQUE CLASSICAL FORM. 

FROM THE YEAR 323-G92. 

I.' STATE AND CHURCH. 

Comp. A, Beugnot, hist, de la destruction du Paganisme en Occi- 
dent. Par. 1835. 2 YolL .JE, Chastely hist, de la destr. du Pag. 
dans I’empire de TOrient. Par. 1850. E, von Lasauh, der TJnter- 
gang des Hellenismus (The Fall of Hellen.). Mun. 1854. 


/ § 64. OONSTAHTINE'THE GREAT AND HXS SONS. 

Comp. J/awao, . Leb. ■ Konstantin’s (Life of Const). 

Brest 1817. .E'Burckhardtj Konst, u. s. Zeit. (Const, and his 
Time). Bas. 1B53. , ■ ■ , , v '' 

, After the defeat of LicMus ■ (323)^ -Constantine openly pro- 
fessed himself a Christian, although he still remained Pontifex 
Maximus, and was only baptised"’ 'shortly before his death (337). 
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He sliowed iiiaiself tolerant towaxxls tlie lieatlieiij only iiiterdictir.;? 
immoral ritesj and assigning to the Christians a few temples which 
had not been imich in use. His ’ dislike of Iieathcnisiii, wliicli^ 
through the influence of some powerful familieSj wais still prevalent 
at Eomej formed one of the elements in his resolution to transfer 
his residence to Byzantium (Constantinople). The profession of 
Christianity he rewarded by various favours. His own conversion 
cannot be set down to the account of mere political calculation. 
However, outbursts of passionate violence (among tliem the exe- 
cution of CnsfAts, his son), and not a few actions %vhich #caiinot be 
jiistifieclj occurred after his px'ofession of Christianity. He died in 
337, soon after having received baptism, without having ever 
taken part in all the rites of public worship (§ 55, 1). His three 
sons commenced their reign hy assassinating all the relatives of 
the Emperor (only two nephews, Gallus and Julianus, escaped), 
and by dividing among themselves the empire. Co? 2 stanims (337— 
361) ruled first over the East.' , After the death of Constantine 
IL (o5. 340), and of Constans (oj.. 350), he became sole lord of 
the empire. All the sons of Constantine endeavoured to suppress 
heathenism hy force. Constantins caused all heathen temples to 
he shut, and interdicted sacrifices on pain of death. Great num- 
bers of pagans made profession of Christianity, few of them from 
real conviction. These measures only deepened the dislike of the 
more noble-minded heathen against Christianity. In their opinion, 
patriotism and intellectual culture were identical with attachment to 
the old faith. 

§ 65. JULIAK THE AFOSTATE (361~3G3). 

Comp. jL Neanderj Kaiser Julian nnd sein Zeitalter (Tlie Emp. 
JuL and his Age). Leipz. 1812. K S. Tenffdy de JuL Cbris- 
tianismi contemt. et osore. Tiib. 1844. i>. 'Stremss, d. Eoinantiker 
auf d. Thron d. Cmsaren. Mannh. 1847. J. Jf. d ulian d, 
Abtr. im Kampfe mit den Kirchenvlitern s. Zeit. (Cont. betw. 
Jill, the Apost. and the Fathers of his Age). Vienna 1855. 

J ULiAN, the heir to the throne, who ivas at any rate incensed 
at the murder of his relatives, long chafed under the monkish and 
ascetic training to which he was subjected. But lie knew to con- 
ceal under the garb of feigned bigotiy his heart-hatred of Chiis- 
tiaiiity. When at last he obtained permission to study at Nicomedia 
and Athens, the representatives of heathenism in these places filled 
him -with the conviction that he was called by the gods to restore 
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the ancient faith. Lulled into security by liis hypocrisy, Constan- 
tins intrusted Julian with the command of an army against the 
Germans. His courage and talents gained him the heart of tlie 
soldiers. He now threw off the mask, and openly raised the stan- 
dard of rebellion. Constantins died on his expedition against him, 
and Julian became Emperor (361-363). He immediately ad- 
dressed himself with zeal and energy to the execution of his long- 
cherished plans, and sought to renew and restore the glories of 
ancient Paganism. To weaken and oppress Christianity, he em- 
ployed ingenious rather than violent measures, although he deprived 
tlie clergy of their possessions, reminding them in derision of the 
duty of evangelical property. He encouraged, so far as he could, 
schisms in the Church, favoui'ed all heretics and sects, sought by 
artifices to induce the soldiers to take part in sacrifices, interdicted 
Christians from having literary schools, removed them from the 
higher offices of state, and heaped on them all manner of indignity, 
etc. In order to defeat the prediction of Christ (Matt, xxiii. 38 ; 
xxiv. 2), he attempted to restore the temple at Jerusalem. But 
earthquakes and flames bursting from the ground, scattered the 
’workmen. By all means in his power, and in every manner, he 
sought to restore and to elevate Paganism. From Christianity 
he borrowed certain charitable institutions, its ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, preacliing, singing at public worship, etc. He also bestowed 
a number of distinctions on the heathen priesthood ; but, on the other 
hand, insisted on strict discipline among them. In his capacity of 
Pontife-x Maximus, he himself sacrificed and preached, and led a 
strictly ascetic and almost cynically simple life. But the want of 
success attending his endeavours increasingly exasperated him. 
Already fears \vere entertained of new persecutions, when, after a 
reign of only twenty months, he died in an expedition against the 
Persians, — as Christians related it, with thewmrds, Tandem vicisti, 
Galilsee !” on his lips. — On the throne of the Caesars, Julian had 
displayed talents and virtues such as had not adorned it since 
the time of Marcus Aurelius. His reign was an historical anomaly, 
which proved that heathenism died, Hot a violent death, hut of 
marasmus senilis,” — ^its life-power having been wholly exhausted, 

§ etl. FIKAU BESTEUCTION OF HEATHENISM. 

With Julian perished also his futile attempts. His successors, 
Joman {oh. 364), and then in the' West, Valentinian L {ob, 375), 
Gratian {oh. 383), and YaUniman II* (oh* 392), — in the East, 
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Valms (oK STS) and Theodosius L {oh 393)j tolerated lieatlieniisra 
ibr some time, but only to prepare for its .iBore certain clestriietion. 
Scarcely liacl Theodoskm in some measure allayed political troubles, 
wlieii, in 382, lie made coiiyersion to lieathenism a criminal offence* 
The populace and the monks destroyed the temples. On 
account Libatdus addressed to the Emperor his celebrated oration, 
‘rgpi tSp /spSy ; still, the latter caused the remaining temples to be 
shut, and interdicted all attendance on them. Bloody contests 
raged in the streets of Alexandria during the episcopate of Theo- 
pMIus^ ill consequence of which the Christians destroyed the splendid 
Sempeioji (S91). In vain the heathen expected that this sin would 
cause the heavens to fall or the earth to perish ; there was not 
even a scarcity in consequence of the failure of Mle water. — 
Gmtian followed in the West the example wliicli Theodosius had 
set. in the East. He was the first to decline the dignity of P.onti- 
fex Maximus ; he deprived the heathen priests of their immunities, 
confiscated the landed property belonging to the temples, and 
ordered the altar of victory, which stood in the Curia of the Senate 
at Eome, to be removed. It was in’ vain that Symmachus, the 
praifectiis urbi, endeavoured to get it restored. By the advice of 
Amhrosiusy Valentinian IL^ on four different occasions, refused to 
see deputations which had come to him on this subject. So soon 
as Theodosius became sole ruler (392), edicts even more stringent 
appeared. On his entrance into Borne (394), he addressed the 
Roman Senate in language of reproof, and admonished them to 
adopt Christianity. His sons Hono^dus (oh, 423) in the West, 
and Arcadiits in the East {oh, 408), continued the policy of Theodo-^ 
sins. Under Theodosius IL {oh 450), monks armed with imperial 
power travelled through the provinces for the purpose of suppressing 
heathenism. . This was not accomplished without violence or blood- 
shed. Among the misdeeds of that period, the best known is 
the assassination of the noble heathen philosopher Hypatia (415) 
at Alexandria. In official language, heathenism was regarded as 
defunct. For a long time it had been branded as the religion of 
rustics {Paganismiis)j and could only be practised secretly and in 
distant localities. Its last, and indeed its only prop, was the Aca- 
demy at Athens, which attained its highest celebrity when PtocIus 
{oh, 485) taught in its halls. Justinian L (527-565) closed this 
institution. Its teachers fled into Persia. With their departure 
heathenism in the Boman and Grecian empire may he said to 
have deceased. Still, in, the mountains of the Peloponnesus, the 
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Mainots maintained their political independence and ancestral re-» 
ligion so late as the ninth ceiituiy ; while in Sardinia, Corsica, raid 
Sicily, individual heathens were found even at the time of Gregory 
the Great (oh, 604). 

§ 67, ATTEMPTS OF HEATHENISM TOWAEBS RENOVATION:^ . 

AND PBESEEVATION. 

Neo-^Platomsm had, despite the protection of Julian and the 
fime of its representatives (Jamhliclms, oh, o3o, Libanius, oh, 395, 
IlirnenuSy oh, 390, Themistiusy oh, 390, Proclus^ oh, 485), fallen 
very far, stiort of the goal it had proposed to attain. Even more 
notable was the failure of the attempts made by the Ilypsistarkins^ 
the PJnpJimiites^ and the Coelieoli^ who sought to engraft on hca» 
thenism a rigid Jewish monotheism or an antiquated Sabianisin. — 
The literary contest between Christianity and heathenism had 
strangely changed. Julian alone could still polemise after the 
ancient fashion ; the other representatives of heathenism were con- 
tent to sue for religious liberty and toleration. Again, while 
among Christian writers Lactantins had still pled for mutual for- 
bearance, Firmieiis JtJate9mus already plied the sons of Constantine 
the G reat with fanatical admonitions to suppress idolatry by force, 
pressing upon them the command of God to Joshua to exterminate 
the Canaanites. But when, since the fifth century, the incursions 
of the barbarians gave indications of the speedy downfall of the 
Koman empire, heathen writers felt encouraged to ascribe the 
disasters of the commonwealth to a judgment of the gods, on ac- 
count of the suppression of the ancient religion, xmder which the 
State had so long flourished. These statements were made, among 
others, by the heathen historians Zosimus and Eiinapius, But 
liistory itself refuted them better than Christian apologetical writers 
(§ "^8, 3) could have done; for these very barbarians gradually 
adopted Christianity, and almost surpassed the Eoman emperors 
in the number and severity of their measures for the suppression of 
iieathenism. 

1, Fragments of JELiAN^S'twrX’, zc&rd in seven books, 

have been preserved in the reply made to it by Cyrill of Alexan- 
dria. I'he Emperor represented Christianity as a deteriorated form 
of Judaism ; the worship of Christ and the honour paid to martyrs 
were treated asTater adulterations of'^-lhe doctrine of Jesus. — Piio- 
CLUS, the Neo-Platonic,' ^ cOntroverfed the Christian doctrine of 
creation. Fragments of his tractate, have been preserved in the 
reply made to it by Johiamm Philopoms» 
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2. According to Ciregonj of NazkmzuBy whose fatlK^r had beloiig'eil 
to the sect of the IlYrsiSTAKiAKS In Ciippadoeia^ the reiigioiis views 
^)f til at party consisted of a mixture of Grecian lieatlienism with 
^1evri>li monotheismj and the' Eastern w'orship of fire and of the 
stars* — special op])osition being made to the Christian doctrine rrf 
the Trinity. A kindred sect were the Euphewit.es (those that 
sung praise) in Asia^, who also bore the name of (pray- 

ing) or Euchetes^ and the sect of the Ccelicolw in Africa. 

§ CS. THE OHPJSTIxVX STATE AND THE STATE CHUECH. 

Cowiv €h Eiffel^ gescii. Darst. des Verh. zw. K. u. S^aat. (Uis- 
tor. llepr. of the Relat.- betw. Ch. and State). Vol. I. 3i.[ay. 18dlh 
ElarnE, Gesch. d. Kirchl. Gesellschafts. — Yerf. Vol. I. 

As, in Ills capacity of Poiitifex Maximus^ the Eoman Emperor 
had formerly had the supreme direction of all religious aftairS;, so, 
%Ylien Christianity became the religion of the State^ he gradually 
came to occupy a similar position in reference to the Church. Even 
Constantine the Great regarded himself as tSp r^g 

izz\ri(TiaCj and all his successors exercised the jus circa sacra/^ nor 
were their claims in this respect ever called in question. Tlie 
Doiiatists (§ 93j 2) alone held that the State had no control what- 
ever over the Church. As yet, the limits within which the State 
might claim certain riglits in reference to the Church were not cleai'l y 
defined. But thus much was asserted, at least in theory, that tlie 
Emperor had no power of his own accord to decide on internal ques- 
tions concerning the Clmrch (worship, discipline, and doctrine). To 
decide on such questions, General Synods were convened, of wliicli 
the decrees obtained imperial sanction, and thereby became public 
enactments. But, in measure as the court of Byzantium degene- 
rated and became the centre of intrigues, the interfei*ence of the 
court in ecclesiastical matters became increasingly pernicious. !Marc 
than once, heresy for a time prevailed through personal feeling, 
unworthy artifices, and even by open force. But in the end, gene- 
rally, truth again obtained the victory. The usurper BasiUsem was 
the first, in the year 476, to determine, by imperial edicts, wliat 
should be taught and what should be believed throughout the empire 
(§ 82, 5). Later emperors followed his example; among them, 
especially Justinian I. (527 to 565) ; and court theologians even 
attempted to justify such interferences by investing the imperial 
office with a priestly character, of which, according to them, Mel- 
chisedec had been a type. The emperors exercised great influence on 
the election of bishops in the principal cities ; at a later period, they 
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j:\ppointecl or deposed them as they chose. On the other hand j the pro- 
tectorate of the emperors conferred on the Church a number of out- 
ward advantages and privileges. Among thein we reckon the fact, 
that the State undertook the maintenance of the Church, partly by 
bestowing rich presents and foundations from the public exchequer, 
])arLly by making over to the 'Church the heathen temples and the 
possessions attaching to them. Even Constantine had authorised the 
Church to receive legacies of every kindi Besides, churches and 
ecclesiastical officials were free from all public burdens. The ancient 
practice erf' bishops to act as arbiters (1 Cor. vi, 1-6) was formally 
recognised; the clergy were exempted from secular jurisdiction, 
and placed under the authority of their superiors. The rujlit of 
(tsijlum which had belonged to the heathen temples was transferred 
to Christian churches. Connected with this was the right of epis- 
copal intercession in favour of those wlio had been condemned by 
the tribunals, — a practice by which the latter became subject to a 
certain spiritual control, and unjust, arbitrary, or harsh measures 
wei’e not unfrequently prevented. 

1. According to tlie jus circa sacra^ the emperors had power to 
arrange all things which bore on the relation between Clmrcli and 
State. At the same time, it was also their duty to preserve or re- 
store peace and unity in the Church, to protect orthodoxy, to take 
cliarge of the intei’ests of tlie Church and of the clergy, and to up- 
hold the ecclesiastical canons. Constantine the Great already 
excluded all heretics from the privileges which he had accorded to 
the Church, and deemed it his duty to oppose tlie progress of 
heresy to the best of bis power. For that purpose, the State did 
not hesitate to take away or to close sucli churches, to interdict 
their worship, to exile tlicir leaders, and afterwards also to confiscate 
their property. The usurper Maximus (§ 84, 2) was the first, so 
early as the year 385, to execute sentence of death against heretics. 
But during this period his example was not followed by his succes- 
sors, In 654, Consians IL caused a determined opponent of his 
ecclesiastical schemes (§ 82, 8) to be scourged and barbarously 
mutilated. — Tlie Fathers of the fourth century disapproved of ail 
constraint in matters of faith (comp, however § 9o, 2). 

2. The institution of Geneijal Stxods {(jvvoloi ohoviJAPizcc^ 
concilia universalia s. generalia) originated with Constantine the 
Great. I'hey were convoked by the Emperor, and presided over 
either by tlie monarch in pei'sen, or, by a prelate chosen by the 
Council. An imperial commissary ^opened the Synod by reading 
the imperial edict convening it; and also attended the meetings, for 
the purpose of guarding the rights of the State. The travelling 
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cx|ieiise3 anti iriaiiitciiaiice of members of Sjuocl were paid frointlie 
tnaisuiT. The decrees were designated by the coranioii naiiic of 
opm^ deliiiitioiics ; — if they determined on matters of faitii, they were 
called SfjyfjjarcCf or if couched in the form of a confessioiij (rvpjpoKm ; 
—if they bore on the government^, worship^ or discipline of the 
Chiircli, they were called ztzpwsg* ' Dogmas and symbols required 
to be iinaniiBoiisly passed ; for canons a majority of votes was suffi- 
cient. From the tirstj only bishops were held entitled to vote in 
s}'Tiofls. But the prelates might be represented by some of their 
inferior clergy. — Instead of oecumenic counciisj which could not be 
rapidly convened, (rvi^oSoi ei^i^f/jovcrcci^ as they were called, were some- 
rimes lieicl at Constantinople. These were composed of all the 
bishops present at the time in the capital. Such endemic synods 
\vere also occasionally held at Alexandria. — Twice a year Provincial 
Smioch assembled under the presidency of their respective metropo- 
litans. By and bye Patriarchal or Diocesan Spiods w^ere instituted, 
to serve as a court of appeal. 

3. Among the sources of general ECCLESiASTrcAE law at that 
period, we may mention, 1. The canons of the general councils, — 
2. The decrees of the principal provincial synods, — 3. The Apostolic 
C-anons (§ 63, 6), — 4. The epistolce canonicce oi the principal bishops 
(especially of those in the sedes apostolicse, § 51 ; above all, those 
from Eome and AlexancWa), in reply to inquiries about the eccle- 
siastical practice prevalent in their dioceses (those from Eome were 
called episiolce decretales)^^ — 5. The impeiial laws- on the subject, 
(the Codex Theoclosianus about 440, the Codex J ustiniansens 
534, the Novellm Justiniani). So far as we know, the first collec- 
tion of these was made in the Greek Church, by Johannes Seholas-- 
ticusj Patriarch of Constantinople. It obtained the name of Nomo- 
cawo? 2 f (about 560), because the ecclesiastical i'oyooi of Justinian were 
added to it. A later Greek nomo-canon bears the name of Tlieodo- 
. rm Balsamon. In the West, all former collections gave place to the 
Codex canonum, compiled by the Eoman abbot Dionysius the Smalls 
to which also all the decretal letters then extant -were appended 
(about 500). 


IL MOKASTICISM, THE GLEEGY AHB HIEEARCHY. 

§ 09. MOmSTIClSlC. ‘ 

Come. A* MdhUr^ Gesch. d. Monchth, in d. 'Zeit sein. Entsteh. 
(Hist, of Mon. at the time of its Orig.) in his coll. Works, II. 165, 
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etc.; Cx. L Mangold^ de , monachatus orig, et caiisis, Marb. 1852. 
Comp, also tlie works cited in § 3, 3. 

Satiated of the ways of tlie world, and following the inclination 
for a contemplatiye life, which is characteristic of Orientals, many 
persons retired into solitnde. Here^ amidst prayer and labour, 
amidst want and self-denial which not iiiifreqiiently degerierateci 
into self-torture, these Anachoreis sought after that sanctification 
which they deemed impossible to attain in the midst of a corrupt. 
lYorld. The first example of this'lnode of life was given by Paul of 
Thebesy wdiose end became only accidentally known (§ 58, 3). But 
Monasticism properly originated with St Antoniusy oh, 356. His 
example was soon followed, and the deserts of Egypt became peopled 
with swarms of hermits, who gained fi'om the wilderness a scanty 
subsistence. On the Nitrian mountains Afjioniiis^ and in the Scc- 
tiaii Desert Maccmus the elder, founded celebrated institutions of 
anachorets. The largest of these communities wms that founded l)y 
'Paclmmim fob. 348) in Taberinse, an island in the Nile. By the 
rules which he gave to his followers, the institutions of anachoreis 
wmre transformed into regular monastic establishments {zomg jS/og). 
The monks with their president, called Abbot (abbas = fatlier) or 
Archimandrite^ were to live in a cloister (coenobium, monasteriimi, 
claustrum, mandra, dairo, Le,y dwelling), and to spend their time in 
prayer and labour (agriculture, making of baskets, carpets, etc.). 
Several other monasteries were founded in connection with tlie 
great cloister at Tabennse, and soon the number of these mcnks 
amounted to 50,000. Hilarion founded in Palestine, near Gaza, a 
monastery Oil the same principles; the affiliated cloisters of whicli 
extended over all Syria. In the East, the number of cloisters and 
monks increased immensely. The , monastic life was vaunted as a 
^iog kyy^Xmbg and a (pAo(ro(pm and regarded as a substitute 

for the martyrdom -which was not . any longer attainable. Already 
its institution was traced hack to JPlyah and tho/m the Baptist, and 
the TherapeutcB were represented, as ha-ving been the first Christian 
monks. The cloisters became ' an asylum for those that , were 
oppressed or persecuted, institutidns of. charity for the poor and 
sick, and soon afterwards also seminaries for training those who 
were to fill the clerical or episcdpal office. But here also corruption 
made sa,d liavOc^ Not spiritual motives only, but ambition, vanity, 
idleness, and^ especially a desire tb-'withdraw from the obligation to 
■serve in the army, etc.,, of to pay." taxes, helped to fill the cloisters. 

' Hence in 365, the Emperor PW^mpfdered that such persons should- 
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expenses aiicl niaiiitenaiice of meiiibers of Sjiiocl were paid from the 
treasury. The decrees were designated by the common name of 
Spoi, deiiiiitioiies if they determined on matters of faitlij they were 
called or if couched in the form of a confession^ mpypoka ; 

if tliey bore on the goYernment, worshipj or discipline of the 
Cliiircli, they were called zmovzg, ‘ Dogmas and symbols required 
to be unanimously passed ; for canons a majority of votes was sufli- 
dent. From the tirstj only bishops w^ere held entitled to vote in 
synods. But the prelates might be represented by some of their 
inferior clergy. — Instead of mcuraenic coiincilsj which could not be 
rapidly eonvened, avvoooi iv^rjfMOvaai^ as they were calledj were some-* 
times held at Constantinople. These were composed of all the 
bishops present at the time in the capital. Such endemic synods 
were also occasionally held at Alexandria. — Twice a year Frovincial 
Sipiods assembled under the presidency of their respective metropo- 
litans. By and In/e Fatriarchal or Diocesan Synods were instituted^ 
to serve as a court of appeal. 

3. xlmong the sources of general ecclesiastical law at that 
period, we may mention, 1. The canons of the general councils,— 
2. The decrees of the principal provincial synods, — ^3. The Apostolic 
Canons (§ 63, 6), — 4. The epistolm canonicm of the principal bishops 
(especially of those in the sedes apostolicse, § 51 ; above all, those 
from Rome and Alexandria), in reply to inquiries about the eccle- 
siastical practice prevalent in their dioceses (those from Rome were 
called epistolce decretales)^ — 5. The imperial laws- on the subject, 
P 0 (M 0 $ (the Codex Theodosianus about 440, the Codex Justinianajus 
534, the Novellas Justiniani). So, far as we know, the first , collec- 
tion of these was made in the Greek Church, by Johannes Scholas- 
ticus^ Patriarch of Constantinople. It obtained the name of Nomo- 
(about 560), because the ecclesiastical vopboi of Justinian were 
added to it. A later Greek iiomo-canon bears the name of Theodo- 
TUB Balsainoii. In the West, all former collections gave place to the 
Codex canonum, compiled by the Roman abbot Dionysius the Smally 
to which also all the decretal letters then extant were appended 
(about 500). 
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§ 60.-MO1SrASTICISH* 

Come. A. Holder, Gesch. d. Monchth. in d. Zeit sein. Entsteh. 
(Hist, of Mon. at the time of its Orig.) in his coll. Works, II. 165, 
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etc. ; G. L Ilangold, de monacliatus orig. et causis. Mart. 1852. 
Comp, also tlie works cited in § 3^ 3. 

Satiated of the ways of the world, and following the inclination 
for a contemplative life, which is characteristic of Orientals, many 
persons retired into soUtude, Here, amidst prayer and labour, 
amidst want and self-denial which not nnfrequently degenerated 
into self-tortnre, these Anachorets sought after that sanctification 
which they deemed impossible to attain in the midst of a cornipt 
world. The first example of this mode of life was given by Paul of 
Tliebes^ whose end became only accidentally known (§ 58, 3). But 
Monasticism properly originated with St Antotiius^ oh, 356. TIikS 
example was soon followed, and the deserts of Egypt became peopled 
with swarms of heimiits, who gained from the wilderness a scanty 
subsistence. On the Nitrian mountains Amonius, and in the See- 
tian Desert Maomius the elder, founded celebrated institutions of 
anachorets.. The largest of these communities was that founded l)y 
Pachomius (ob, in Tabehnm, an island in the Nile. By the 
rules which he gave to his followers, the institutions of anachorets 
were transformed into regular monastic establishments {zoivog jS/o^). 
The monks with their president, called Abbot (abbas = fither) or 
Arcldmandrite^ were to live in a cloister (coenobium, monasteriiini, 
claustrum, mandra, dairo, Le,^ dwelling), and to spend their time in 
prayer and labour (agriculture, making of baskets, caiqpets, etc.). 
Several other monasteries were founded in connection with tlie 
great cloister at Tabennm, and soon the number of these monks 
amounted to 50,000. Hilarion founded in Palestine, near Gaza, a 
monastery on tlie same principles, the affiliated cloisters of which 
extended over all Syria. In the East, the number of cloisters and 
monks increased immensely. The monastic life w\as vaunted as a 
hyyiXmbg and a (pikotfopico regarded as asubstitule 

for the martyrdom which was not any longer attainable. Already 
its institution was traced back to Elijah and John the Baptist, and 
the Thempeutm were represented as having been the first Christian 
monks. The cloisters became an asylum for those that were 
oppressed or persecuted, institutions of charity for the poor and 
sick, and soon afterwards also : seminaries for training those who 
were to fill the clerical or episcopal office. But here also, corruption 
made sad havoc* Not spiritual motives only, but ambition, vanity, 
idleness, and especially a desire to withdraw from the obligation to 
serve in the army, etc., or to pay taxes, helped to fill the cloisters. 
Hence, in -365, the Emperor ;TPaMa ordered that such persons should 
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be taken hj force out of tlie monasteries. In order to arrest spiri- 
tual aberrations (sucli as self-tortnres^ work-rigliteoiisness, eiitlni- 
siasin and fimaticisiiij spiritual .pride^ etc.)j> and to make these insti- 
tutions available for the real good of the Clmrclij by converting 
them into seinmaries for scientific studies and for ediicatioiiy some 
eminent bishops, among them Basilius the Great, took tlie monas- 
teries under their special superintendence and care. Other prelates, 
liowever, frequently employed the monks as a ready soldiery to carry 
out their ambitious or party views.— At first, the Western Church 
was opposed to these monastic tendencies. The authority of Atlia- 
nasinsy who on several occasions was obliged to seek a refuge in the 
West, led to a more favourable opinion of them. After that, the 
most celebrated of the Fathers, headed by such men as A?nh7vsms;f 
Hieronymus^ and Augustine^ exerted all their influence to spread 
monastic institutions. Martin of Tours introduced them into 
Northern Gaul about the year 380. In Southern Gaul, Homraius 
founded the celebrated monastery of Xm'mu??-, and Johannes Cas- 
siainis {oh. 432) the still more celebrated institution at MassUm. 
But Monasticism in the West almost perished during the migration 
of nations ; it was reserved for Benedict of Nursia^ in the year 529^ 
to reorganise the monasteries, and to introduce unity and order in 
them (§ 115). 

1. St Antoxids sprung from a Coptic family at Coma, in Eg}’^pt. 
Left in his 18th year an orphan, the passage in the Gospel about 
the rich young inan (Matt, xk.) affected him in such a manner, that 
he gave all his goods to the poor and retired to the desert. Amidst 
agonising internal conflicts and temptations, his Christian experience 
ripened. Persons of all ranks went to consult him in search of 
comfort and peace. ’Eyqti Co7ista7itine the Great intimated in a 
letter liis veneration for this Christian Diogenes. Through liis 
prayers ’bodily diseases, through his counsel spiritual ailments, were 
removed. Twice— in the year 311, during the Diocletian persecu- 
tion, and in the year 351, during the height of the Arian contro- 
versy — he suddenly appeared in Alexandria. By Christians and 
Pagans regarded as a sign* firom God, he succeeded in converting,, 
within a few days, thousands of heathens. Like-minded persons 
gathered around ’ him in order to enjoy his ministrations. In Ins 
last days he retired from them, and died at the age of 105 years (in 
356). 

2. Ndnxeeies. So early as the second century, some pious virgins 
renounced marriage in order to devote themselves wholly to God. As 
their sex prevented them from leading the life of anachorets, they were 
the more ready to fall in with the idea of a monastic life. St A^ito- 
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niiis himself had given the first example of a nunnery, wlien, on 
retiring to the wilderness, he founded for his sister, at Coma in 
Egypt, an institution destined to receive such virgins. The first 
regular nunnery was instituted by Fctchomius^ and presided over 
by his sister. After that time their number rapidly increased. 
Their president was called Ammas (mother), and the. members 
fMva%ah Sanctimoniales, Nonsiw (in Coptic = castas). St Pcmla of 
Kome, the pupil and friend of St Jerome, became the patroness of 
female Monasticism in the , West. She and her daughter Eusto- 
chiimi followed Jerome to Palestine, and founded in his vicinity, 
near Bethlehem, three nunneries. 

3. St Basiliiis gave to the monhs in the East new and improved 
Titles^ which soon came into general and almost exclusive use. 
Since the fifth century the synods gave laws to monasteries and 
their inmates. In 451 the Council of Chalcedon subjected cloisters 
to the jurisdiction of bishops.'— At first it was held lawful for monks 
to return into the world, although this step \vas regarded as blame- 
worthy, and requiring penance. But from the fifth and sixth 
centuries, monastic vows were I'egarded as absolutely binding. 
Hence entrants required to be of a certain (canonical) age, and to 
have* passed a novidate^ov period of probation and for consideration. 
Since the sixth century, not only a propria profcssio ” but even a 

paterna devotio ” wms held to be binding. — According to the rule 
of St Basilius, every monastery had one or more pi'esbyters attached 
to it, who conducted worship and administered the sacraments. 
Up to tlie tenth century, the monks themselves were regarded as 
laymen^ but were distinguished as Religiosi'^ from the “ Secularesr 
Monasticism was, however, considered a preparation for the clerical 
office, and the majority of bishops Avere taken directly from monas- 
teries. 

4. The Acoimetes were a particular class of monks, whose origin 
dates from the fifth century. Studius, a Roman, founded for them 
at Constantinople the celebrated monastery of Siudion. They de- 
rived their peculiar name from the circumstance that, in their 
cloisters, Divine worship was continuously celebrated night and 
day. — The Styeites were a peculiar class of hermits. The best 
known among them was Symeon Stylites^ who at the commence- 
ment of the fifth century lived for thirty years, in the neighbour- 
hood of Antioch, on a pillar thirty-six yards high, and thence 
preached repentance to the multitudes who from all parts crowded 
to see and hear Mm, Vanquished by the power of his addresses, 
thousands of Saracens who wandered about in that neighbourhood 
were baptized, 

5. Even after Pachomim^ Silariony and Basilius had given fixed 

rules to the various monasteries, individual associations of hermits 
refused to submit to any r^ulation. Among them w^e may men- 
tion the Saeabaites in the Remoboth in Syria. 
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Irregular associations of monks wandered about tliroiigli Mesopota- 
mia^ iiiicler tlie iiaine of B o o 4 palmlatores^ froni the circumstance 
that flier lirecl on herbs or roots. Since the fifth century we read 
of the irprorngi (as they were called)^ in Italy and Africa,, who^ 
tinder tlie designation of monks^ led a dissolute and yagraot life. 
—The Euchites and Eestathi^IlN-Sj wlio appeared in the second 
half of the fourth centiiryj were heretiml and schhnmtk monks. 
The former — who are not to be coiifomided with the heathen 
Eiichetai (§ 77 ^, 2 } — ^bore also the names ot Missalkms and Chofeuted 
(from their mystical dances). They claimed to hare attained the 
highest point of spirituality^ and on that ground* to be above the 
law. Pretending to be absorbed in silent prayer^ and* honoured 
with heavenly visions, they went about begging, since labour was 
unbecoming perfect saints. They taught that, in vii'tue of his 
descent from Adam, every man brought an evil spirit with him into 
the world, who could only be overcome by prayei*. Tims alone 
would the root of all evil be removed. After that w’^as done, man 
required no longer either the law, the Scriptures, or the sacraments. 
He might give reins to his passions, and even do what would be 
sinful in one who W'as still under the law. They employed the las- 
civious imagery of sensual love to describe their mystical communion 
with God. The Gospel Mstory they regarded as only an allegory, 
and considered fire to be the creative principle of the universe. 
Flavian^ Bishop of Antioch, by artifices and accommodation, obtained 
knowledge of their secret principles and practices (381). But, 
despite the .persecution to which they were subjected, they continued 
till the sixth century. — ^The EuSTATHTAOiTS derived their name from 
Eustathius^ Bishop of Sebaste^ the founder of Monasticism in the 
Eastern provinces of the empire. In their fanatical contempt of 
marriage, they went so far as to regard communion with married 
persons as impure, and to institute religious services of their own. 
They rejected the feasts of the Church, enjoined fasting on Sun- 
days and feast-days (§ 53), and entire abstinence from animal food. 
Their women w^ent about dressed as men. They also insisted that 
persons of property should give up all their possessions. Servants 
left their masters, wives their husbands, to join the communion of 
these saints.' But the vigorous measures taken by the Synod of 
Gangra in Paphlagonia (between a.d. 360 and 370) arrested the 
spread of the sect. 

§ 70. THE CLEUGY. 

Gradually the separation between the clergy and laity became 
more and more marked, while the superior ecclesiastical function- 
aries formed a spiritual corresponding to the secular aristocracy. 
It was maintained that the priesthood occupied the same relation 
to the laity as the soul to, the body. Withal, the number of aspi- 
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rants to the clerical office increased to a degree to render it neces- 
sary for the State to regulate their admission by certain laws. The 
clerg]/ were appointecl by the bishops, but with the formal con- 
currence of the people. In the East, bishops were chosen by all 
the prelates of a province, under the presidency of the metropolitan, 
on whom also devolved the ordination of the person elected. But 
in the West the old practice continued, and bishops, clergy, and 
])Cople combined in . making the choice. The Council of Nice in- 
terdicted the tmmlaiion of bishops, characterising it as spiritual 
adultery (Eph. v. 23, etc.); still the practice was by no means uncom- 
inoii. The? monarchical power of the bishop over his clergy was ad- 
mitted by all parties. According to^ the practice in Koine, one-fourth 
of the total fevemm of a congregation went to the bishop, another 
fourth to the rest of the clergy, a third portion to the poor, and the 
remainder wtis employed for ecclesiastical buildings and furniture. 
In the course of time the episcopal functions and privileges of the 
chorepismpoi were more and more limited ; they were subordinated 
to the City bishops, and ultimately (about 3 GO) the office was wholly 
suppressed. After tlie reaction against episcopal claims had ceased, 
the presbyters — especially those who ministered in affiliated or rural 
congregations — obtained a position of greater independence than be- 
fore as regarded the administration of worsliip and of the sacraments. 
By and by the extension of congregational relationships gave rise to 
a variety of neio ecclesiastical offices. 

1, Tbaining oe the Cleeg-y. The few theological schools whicli 
existed in Alexandria, in Csesarea, in Antioch, in Edessa, and in 
ISTisibis, were manifestly quite insufficient for the requirements of 
the Church. Besides, most of them went down during the political 
and ecclesiastical turmoils of the fifth and sixth centuries. In the 
West thei’C were not any such institutions. So long as the heathen 
seminaries of learning flourished at Athens, Alexandria, ISTicomedia, 
etc., many Christian youths obtained in them their preparatory 
literary training, and afterwards supplemented what w’as a wanting 
in a religious aspect by I'etiring into solitude or into monasteries, 
and there devoting themselves to asceticism and theological study. 
Others, despising classical training, contented themselves with a 
monastic education. Others, again, commenced their clerical career, 
when still boys, as lectores or episcopal clerks, and W'^ere trained 
under the superintendence and , direction of bishops or experienced 
clergymen. constituted , his clei^gy into a kind of mon- 

astic community (moniisterkim cleticorum)^ and transformed it into a 
clerical seminary. This arrangement met with general approbation ; 
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and, uiieii tlie Xortli AMcaii bishops were expelled tlie Vandals 
from their coiintiy, was imported into Sicily and Sarclinia. 

2. Ultimately the canonical age of priests was fixed at 30 
yearSj that of deacons at 25. ISTeophites^ those who had been bap-' 
tized when sick (clinici)*, penitents and energumeiioij hifmm'L muti- 
lated persons^ eiiniichsj slavesj actors^ dancersy soldiers, cuiials, etc.^ 
-were not to be admitted to the clerical op.ce. At so early a period 
as the fourtli century the African Church insisted that candidates 
for the ministry should undergo a strict emmimition as to their 
attaiiiineiits and orthodoxy; Justinian /. required that the bishops 
should at least inquire into the orthodoxy of candidates. 

3. Ob'dination {yJ^poronm) was regarded as analo||ous to the 
chrisma of baptisny, and hence as a sacrament. If the latter 
admitted into the general priesthoody the former made a person a 
priest in a special sense ; both imparted a character indelebilis.'^ Its 
effect WTis commonly regarded as magical. To impart ordination 
was the privilege of bishops only; but presbyters w^ere vfont to 
assist’ in the ordination of their colleagues. The principlcy ^^ne qiiis 
vage ordinetur/’ was nniversally acted upon — the only exception 
being in the case of missionaries. According to the CaiionSy a 
person was not to be ordained to any superior ecclesiastical office 
till he had passed through all the inferior grades, commencing witli 
the sub-diaconate. At first, ordination consisted only in imposition 
of the hands; but at a later period the person set apart was, aftex" 
the analogy of baptism, also anoimted (with chrism, f.g., oil mixed witli 
balsam). This ceremony %vas preceded by the Lord’s Supper, taken 
fasting. Since the sixth century candidates had also to submit to 
TonsVee. This practice was first introduced in the case of peni- 
tents ; it was imitated by the monks, as being a symbol of humility, 
and from them it passed to the regular clergy. According to the 
Grecian mode of tonsure (tonsura Pauli), the hair of the whole 
head was clipped quite short ; according to the Roman mode (toii- 
siix’a Petri), a narrow rim of hair w^as left all round the head (either 
in remembrance of Christ’s crown of thorns, or as a symbol of the 
royal priesthood, corona sacerdotalis). The anniversaries of epis- 
copal ordinations (natales Episcopormn) were frequently celebrated 
as feast-days. Gradually, Inyestitube, or the solemn putting on 
of the insignia of office^ was introduced. It formed the only real 
mark of distinction in ordination betw^-een the different grades of the 
clerical office.— The practice' among the' clergy of wearing a fecit- 
LIAB BEESS Oil all ordinary ' dccarions, and official robes when ad- 
ministering the ordinances, , had its 'origin in the circumstance that 
the clergy still retained a style of dress after fashion had abolished 
its use among- the laity.' The' desire to attach a symbolical meaning 
,to everything, and to imitate the dresses worn by the prieste raider 
the Old' Testament dispensation^’ gave- rise to. various other modifi- 
cations and additions. 
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4. lNTtJYGTiO]sr OF Celibacy. Following tlie precedent of 
tiie Spanish Provincial Synod of Elvira (a.d. oOS)^ the first Coun- 
cil of Nice (325) felt inclined to enjoin clerical celibacy tlirongli- 
out the whole Church, at least so far as the orclines niajores'' 
were concerned. But this measure was opposed by Paphnutiiis, 
confessor and Egyptian bishop, who from his youth had been an 
ascetic. He maintained that not only abstinence, but marriage 
also, was chastity; and his influence decided the question. The 
former practice was therefore maintained, which ruled that bishops, 
ipresbyters, and deacons were not to have been twice married, 
nor to contract a marriage after their ordination, bnt were allowed 
to use tliek own discretion in reference to marriages contracted 
before their ordination. These comparatively liberal views con- 
tinued for a considerable period to be entertained in the East; 
and in opposition to the Eustathians (§ 69, 5), the Synod of Gan- 
yra defended the sanctity of wedlock, and the rights of married, 
priests. In the fourth and fifth centuries frequent instances of 
married bishops occurred (for example, the father of Gregory or 
Nazianzus, Gx'egory of Nyssa, Synesius of Ptoleniais, and many 
others). Justinian J. prohibited married persons to be elected 
bishops* The second Council of Thnilla (a.d. 692) confirmed this 
mandate, prohibited all clergymen from marrying a second time ; but 
allowed presbyters and deacons, before their ordination, to contract 
a first marriage, only enjoining a temporary separation during the 
period of their service at the altar. To this a special protest against 
the unnatural severity of the Eoman Church was added. — ^In the JVest 
the principles promiiJgated in Spain were generally entertained, and 
.Leo the Great applied them also to suh^-deacons. But there also the 
frequent instances of contravention rendered a degree of indulgence 
necessary. 

5* The number of ecclesiastical etoctionaeies was largely 
increased by the employment of clerical attendants on the side, 
or PAEABOLAJsroi (from ZpjTivf and cjeave- 

DIGGEBS fossaiii), whose number increased to a very 

great extent in the larger cities. Where a bishop ^vas arrogant, 
imperious, or prone to violent measures, he had in these officials a 
kind of standing army and body-guard* In a.b. 418, Theodosius IL 
limited the number of parabolanoi in Alexandria to 600, and that 
of the copiatai in Constantinople to 950. The property of tlic 
churches was administered by oh6m(Jboi ; their causes were carried 
through tile courts of law by special adtocates amhrMy 

defensores) ; .the proceedings at^ ecclesiastical assemblies were taken 
down by mtariiy . Besides these officials, record-keepen^ 

librarians^ thesaurarii ''{(j^Bvecf^vAazBg)^ etc., ^vere 
employed. , All these were unordained persons. ' Among the ordines 
. majores^ also,' new grades were introduced. In the fourth century an 
archdeacon was placed over, the -deacons* ■■ He was the rightdiaiid 
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mail, the substitute and plenipotentiary of the bishop, and frequently 
succeeded to that office. The College of Priests also was presided 
orer by an ABCH-PKESByTEK. The superintendence of sei^eral 
congregations ivas entrusted to a city presbyter, who was called 
tlie'pEiiiO'DEUTES, or visitator. — The senm^es plebis of the African 
churches were lay elders, and not ordained in the same manner as the 
clergy. The office o? deaconesses gradually lost in importance, and 
ultimately ceased entirely.- 

§ 71. THE PATBIAPCHAL OFFICE. 

CoHP. Jbe Qiden^ Oriens Christianus. Par. 1740. 3*VolL fbl. — 
Janus, de origg. Patr. chr. Vit. 1718. — Wilisck^ kirchl. Geogr. ii. 
Statistik. (Eccl. Geogr. and Statist.) I. 56, etc. 

The institution of Metropolitan Sees (§ 51) had, during the period 
preceding that wdiich we describe, prepared the way for introduc- 
ing hierarchical distinctions among bishops. This nwement was 
furthered by the political division of the empire under Constantine 
the Great The liisliops of capital cities now claimed a spiritual 
sway analogous to that which the imperial governors exercised in 
secular matters. But former privileges and later claims prevented 
anything like a complete correspondence between the secular and 
the hierarchical arrangements. The first Council of Nice (325) 
expressly confirmed the preponderance of the Bishops of Rome^ 
Alexandna^ and Antioch^ wffiich these prelates had long enjoyed. 
The second general Council of Constantinople (in 381) exempted 
the Bishop of Constantinople (hia to shea aur^v /mv 
from the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of Heraclea, in Thracia, 
and assigned to him the fiirst rank after the Bishop of Eoiiie. The 
bishops thus distinguished bore the title of Patriarchs — a designa- 
tion w'liich the Eoman bishops refused, in order not to be on the 
same level with other prelates, choosibg in preference the title of 
Papa^ JJd^rag, The fourth general Council of Clialcedon (a.h. 451) 
placed the Patriarch of the metropolis of the East on a footing of 
jyerfect equality with his colleague of Rome ; put the three dioceses 
of Thracia, Pontiis, and Asia itmder his jurisdiction; and invested 
him ivitli the powder of receiving complaints against the metropolitans 
of any diocese. The same council also raised the Bishop of Jeru- 
salem^ whom the Council of Nice had in 325 akeady declared as 
entitled to special honours, to the dignity of Patriarch, and invested 
him -with supremacy over the whole of Palestine, while, formerly 
that prelate had been under, the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan of 
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Co 0 sarea. Stilly some metropolitans— and among them especiallj 
those of Salarnis in Cyprus, of Milan^ of Aqidieja^ and of Raveyma^ 
in Italy — refused to acknowledge that their sees were, in any sense, 
subject to their respective patriarchs. — The patriarchs were entitled 
to have at the Imperial Court resident legates, who were called 
AqoocTisiaTians. The avyzzK'hoi acted as clerical councillors an d as- 
sistants of the patriarchs. — ^Froin this period it w’as considered to be 
necessary for the validity of a general council, that all the five 
patriarchs should be represented in them. But when in 637 Jenisa- 
lern^ in and in 640 Alexandria^ became subject to the 

Saracens^ the Patriarch of Constantinople remained the sole repre- 
sentative of that dignity in the eastern portion of the Eomau 
Emphe, 

Coyistmitme the Great divided the empire into prefectures, over 
which a Prmfectus preetorio, into dioceses, over which a Vicarius, and 
into provinces, over which a Hector, respectively presided. The 
arrangement was as follows : I. Prcefectura Orientisy with the follow- 
ing dioceses : viz, — 1) Oriens (Antioch the capital), with 15 pro- 
vinces; 2) JRgypim (Alexandria), wntli 9 provinces ; 3) Asia (Ephe- 
sus), with 12 provinces; 4) Ponius (Neo-Csesarea),with 13 provinces; 
5) Thraeia (Heniclea, and afterwards Constantinople), with 6 pro- 
vinces ; — II. Prcefectura llhjrici Orientalis (Thessalonica the capital), 
with the following dioceses : viz.-—!) Alacecloniay with 7 provinces ; 
2) Daciay with 6 provinces ; — III. Prcefectia^a Italicey with th(3 fol- 
lowing dioceses : viz. — 1) Romay with 10 suburbicarian provinces ; 

2) Italia (Milan), with 7 provinces ; 3) lllyricitm occidentede (Sir- 
mi urn), with 7 px'ovinces ; 4) Africa (Cai’thage), with 6 provinces ; 
— IV. Pmfectiira Galliarimiy with the following dioceses : viz — 1) 
Gcdlia (Treves), with 17 provinces ; 2) Hispanicty with 7 provinces ; 

3) Britannia, with 5 provinces.- — The office of M.etropoUtayi ivas 

therefore intended to correspond with tliat of the Eector of a pro- 
vince, the office of Eparcli witli that of the Vicarius, and the office of 
Patriarch with that of the Prefect. But the office of eparcli was 
never properly introduced ; it remained merely a title, and soon 
ceased altogether. The district over which a bishop exercised 
jurisdiction was called pmrochiay Trcx.poirJ'ay that of the metropo- 
litan provincia, iTrapy/cc, and that or the patriarch dicecesis, ho^- 
zri(rig. But the application of these terms was by no means fixed 
or contiBuoiiS4, ' ' ^ ■ 

§ 72. CONTEST FOB THE FBIMACT IN THE CHUROII 

CoMF. besides the works referred to in § 52, also : Archinardy les 
origines do FegL Rom. 2 VolL Parf'-t'8,51 ; //. G* iJasse, liber d. 
Vereinig. d. geistl. u. weltL Ohergewaltim rom. Kirclicnstaate (On 
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tlic Coiiiliinat. of Spir. mid SeciiL Siipreiiiacj in tlie States of the 
Cli.). HaarL 1852. 4; F,3£aasseri (Eoiii. Cntli.) clerPrimat d. Biscli. 
zii lioin II. il. ultesten Patriarchalkirdien (The Primacy of the Bish. 
of Eoii!e and of the oldest Patr. Ch.). Bonn 1853. 

Since tliD Council of Chalcedon (a.i>. 451) the Fatriareli of 
Constantinople claimed equal power and honours with the Bishop 
of Iioine. Jiistiiiian I. gave indeed to the Bishop of Constanti- 
nople the desioiiatioii of (Emmeniml Fatriareh ; but this remained 
an cinptT titlcj while the Bishop of Eonie took every o|)porttiiiitj to 
declarcj, by word and deeclj that^ according to Diviee appolot- 
inent, he exercised supremacy over the ivhoie C-lmrelij and over 
all preJateSj including the Patriarcli of Constantinople. Even 
ill so iar as the principles were concerned on winch eacdi of these 
two prelates rested his claims, those of Rome were much more 
full and intelligible. In the East the episcopal sees ranked 
according to the political importance attaching to the cities in 
which they were placed. As Constantinople was the residence of . 
the ruler of the whole its bishop .was likewise held to be 

oecumenical. But, in the opinion of the world, the , position of 
ancient Rome was higher than that of her modern rival. All the 
proud reminiscences of history clustered around the capital of the 
W^est. On the other hand, the visible decline and the threatening 
decay of the empire were associated with Byssantium. But neither 
did the West admit the principle on which the pretensions of the 
see of Constantinople were founded. Not the will of the Emperor, 
it was argued, nor the growing decrepitude of the empire, could 
decide the spiritual rank of a bishop ; the history of the Church 
and the will of its Divine Founder and Lord must determine 
the question. Measured by this standard, the see -of Constanti- 
nople was not only inferior to those. of Alexandria, Antioch, and 
Jerusalem, but even to those in many cities w^hose bishops indeed 
v'cre not metropolitans, but whose churches had been founded by 
apostles ; while, on the other hand, Rome undoubtedly occupied 
the first rank. There the two princes of the apostles had lived, 
taught, witnessed, and suffered ; their graves and bones were there. 
More than that, Piter, , whom the Lord Himself had made pid- 
mate among the apostles, had been the first occupant of the see of 
Rome, and the Roman bishops v^ere his successors and the hrip of 
his privileges. The Patriarch of Constantinople depended for the 
support of his claims only on the influence of the court. But ffe- 
quenfly yhtt .very nqurt, which' had seconded and- fostered^' his 
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claims^ deserted lilmj in order^ tlirongli tlie wide influence of the 
Bishop of Rome, to streiigtlien its tottering power in Italy. Again* 
lie T/as selected and deposed by the court; too often lie fell a 
sacrifice to its intrigues, or became the tool of its policy and the 
advocate of its heretical views. How favourable, in comparison 
with this, was the position of the Bishop of Rome I In his seleo 
tioLi the court could but rarely exercise any influence, much more 
rarely could it bring about his deposition. While the East was 
torn by a number of ecclesiastical disputes, in which truth and 
error (if (jnly for a time) alternately prevailed, the West, ranged 
under tlie leadership of Rome, presented almost always a close and 
united phalanx. To Rome disputants appealed for ultimate decision, 
oppressed parties for advocacy and protection ; and since the Bishops 
of Rome always lent their authority to truth and right, the party 
whose case was supported by them always ultimately carried off the 
victory. Even at that period, ‘^^Roma locuta est’^ was in itself a 
power. Thus, in the opinion of Christendom, Rome gradually rose 
in authority, and soon it claimed, as df right, what at first personal 
confidence or the urgency of circumstances had accorded in special 
and individual instances. Besides, during the lapse of ages, Rome 
always learned, but never forgot. The consciousness of common 
interests, supported by a deep hierarchical spirit, had sprung up 
and gathered around the chair of Peter, — influences by which even 
worthless or weak popes were upheld. Thus, despite all opposition 
and resistance, Rome steadily advanced towards the maidv which 
all along it had kept in view\ At last the East was only able to 
preserve and assert its ecclesiastical independence by an act of 
complete and final separation. — Since the fifth or sixth century 
Rome had begun to ratify the election of metropolitans in the West, 
by transmitting to them the Pallium as the insignia of their arch- 
episcopal rank. 

The CotrKCiL OF NiGE (325) asvsigned to the Bishop of Rome 
spiritual supremacy over the (ten) suburbicarlan provinces, i.c., over 
Middle and Lower Italy, and the islands of Sardinia, Corsica, and 
Sicily. This arrangement had been ’made in conformity with the 
political position of Rome at the time. But l§ng before that, Rome 
enjoyed a much more extensive authority ,(§ 52, 2), from the cir- 
cumstance that it was the only uden apostolica in the West. In- 
deed, when any difficulty occurred, it was the practice in all parts 
of the West to apply to Rome for; guidance. So early as tlie fourtli. 
‘^eeuturj, the official answers-todhese Appeals assumed a tone of com- 
mand rather than of advice'-.r(B?x®TGM deobetales). But up to 
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tlie year 34B, it was not attempted to assert any claim of autiiority 
orer tlie East. But in that year, the pressure of cireiiinsttmccs 
oldiged the CouxciL OF SsnmcA (§ 80, 2) to decree that JiiUiu\ 
Eisliop of Rome, had, as the consistent and trustworthy advocate of 
orthodoxy, tlie right of hearing appeals ixoni bishops in any part of 
the empire ; and, if he found the complaints just, of appointing judges 
and instituting a fresh trial, the verdict in that cttsc to be final. 
"But this decree applied only to Julius as an individual and must be 
regarded as only a temporary expedient adopted by a minority whicli 
was hardly beset. lienee it scarcely excited attention, and was soon 
forgotten. But Some did not forget it ; and in 402-417, Ixxocent 
I. made it the basis of a claim to the effect that all en-uSnj majureA 
should be submitted to the Apostolic See for cleeisioin Still, even 
then the claim to primacy was based only upon human authority 
Leo the Great (440~4(>1) was the first, in his instruction to his 
legates at the Council of Ephesus (449), to rest it on Divine autho- 
rity, by appealing to Matt, xyj, 18 (§ 52, 1). Eormerly, Western 
authorities, such as Hilar ins, Ainbrosiiis, Jerome, and Augustine, 
and Innocent I. himself, had adopted the interpretation of the passage 
by Cyprian, who applied it to all the apostles, and hence to all 
bishops ; while they understood the word mrpe/, as applying either to 
the confession of Deter, or to the pemon of Christ. Leo Jjj however, 
applied it to Peter exclusively, and to the Pope as his sole successor. 
Of course, the Fathers of Ephesus, and afterwards also those of 
Chalcedon (a.d. 451, comp. § 82, 4), refused to receive this interpre- 
tation. The claims of Leo received fuller acknowledgments in tlie 
West. On the occasion of a resistance to them by ILilariiis, Bishop 
of Arte, the Pope procured from the youthful Emperor Valen- 
TiKtAN III. a rescript (a.d. 445), which ordained that in future 
none should venture to resist or to doubt the primacy of the Pope, 
which the Lord Himself had instituted. The siiburbicariaii bishojjs 
of Italy readily submitted. The Syxodus FAL:uAins of Rome (a.d. 
503), which Llmdoric^ King of the East Goths, had summoned to 
inquire into the charges brought against Pope Sipmnaclms^ absolv(‘d 
the latter without an investigation ; and Ennodius of Pavia openly 
proclaimed the principle that, since the Pope was judge over all, he 
could not be subject to the jurisdiction of any. Still, the metropo- 
litans of Noutiiekn Italy (of Aquilejaj Milan, and Ravenna) 
steadily opposed these views, and for centuries maintained the inde- 
pendence of their sees. However great their reverence for the 
cathedra Petri,” tljp bishops of NoitTH Afkica ascribed to tie 
Pope only a principatus honoris f at all periods they firmly re- 
sisted the aggressions of Rome;,. and when Apiarius, a presbyter 
who had been deposed, sought protection in Rome (a.d. 418),- they 
interdicted, on pain of excommunication, every appeal ad transma- 
rina judicia.”' They also refused to acknowledge the validity of the 
decree of the Council of Sardica, even wdien Pope Zosimm pretended 
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it iiad come from the Council of Nice.— In a.d. 590-604^ Gre- 
GOIIY THE GitEAT Still admitted that the Patriarchs of Alexandria 
and Antioch occupied the same rank with himself; and that even 
the other bishops “were subject to his jurisdiction only in case of 
an accusation preferred, but that in other respects their oinco 
was the same as his. That prelate also refused the proud title or 
^‘^episcopus umversalis,” which Johannes Jejunator^ Patriarch of 
Constantinople, had shortly before assumed (a.i>. 587), and in token 
of liumiiitj called himself servus servorum Dei.^^ But the protest 
of Eonie against the assumption of the see of Constantinople re- 
mained unheeded, till the usurper and murderer Pbocas interdicted 
the use of fhis appellation to his patriarch, and acknowledged the 
see of Peter as the caput omnium ccclesiarum” (a.d. 606). — Tlie 
firm and energetic bearing of Rome during the Monothelete con- 
troversy (§ 82, 8 ) secured for it another brilliant triumpli. The sixth 
meum. Council of condescended, in 680, to make to 

the Pope a humble report of its proceedings, and to request his con- 
firmation of them. However, the ssconu Council of Trtjlla, 
A.i>. 692 (§ 93, 3), amply made up for this by a sweeping conJeiu- 
nation of the decrees of Rome, thereby laying the foundation for the 
later schism between the East and the West. 


III. THEOLOGICAL SCIEhXE AND ITS REPRESEKTATn'ES. 

§ 73. general SXJRYEY. 

The ancient Church attained its highest stage of literary eminence 
during the fourth and fifth centuries. As the number of seminaries 
of theological learning was very small (§ 70, 1), most of the great 
theologians, of that period were self-tauglit. But the fewer the 
outward means, opportunities, and stimuli for calling forth and 
developing the mental activity, the greater must have been the in- 
tellectual resources of that period, and the stronger its general im- 
petus towards such culture. These schools still, however few, served 
as points whence a more scientific theology issued, and where it 
found a rallying place. Their extinction marks the general deca- 
dence of scientific studies and of original investi^f^tiom Probably the 
middle of the fifth century — the Council of Chalcedon, a.d. 451 — 
formed the turning-point. After that perbd,. science, and in gene- 
ral every ecclesiastical movement, stagnated or declined. — The 
theological directions prevalent at the time may be distinguished as 
those of traditionalism and of inquiry. The collisions 
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between tliem gave rise to tlie , various dogmatic discussions of tliat 
periocL The former of these parties clefeiiikcl the results of the de-* 
1 'C‘lopnient of doctrine already ’achievedj as being established and 
sane ri oiled by traditioiij and even sought conclusively to settle^ in the 
same manner^ the doctrinal questions wliich arose in the progress of 
subjective development. The latter of these schools represented the 
cause of tiie freedom of Christian intellectj and resisted every attempt 
at narrowing tlie province of, free inquiry. The first had its most 
numerous adherents among the Latins of Italy and North Africa ; 
the seeoiidj among the Grecians of the East and of Egypt. But 
tills division was not by any means complete^ nor was the distinction 
lierfectly marked and established. From the lively intercourse sub- 
sisting between diiferent parts of the empire^^ the germs of tradi- 
rionalisBi were caiTied to the East (and especially to Egypt)^ while 
those of scientific and philosophical inquiry were also brought to the 
West ; and this interchange, and admixture gave rise to various in- 
termediate views.— But .after The middle' of the fifth century the 
spirit of free scientific inquiry- gradually disappeared in the Eastern 
as in the Western Church, and a traditionalism, which became more 
and more ossified, attained supreme and unlimited sway. Political 
troubles, hierarchical aggressions, a narrow-minded monasticism, 
and the spread of barbarism, arrested every liberal or scientific 
movement. In place of the youthful vigour of independent inquiry, 
we find the industry of mere compilers, or laboxious but vain at- 
tempts to appropriate the intellectual products of centuries gone by. 
Such was now the authority of the older Fathers, and so binding, in 
common esteem, were their dicta, that the discussions in councils 
were almost entirely carried on by citations from those Fathers 
whose orthodoxy w’-as acknowledged. 

§ 74. THE SCHOOn OF AHTIOCH. 

The School oe Antioch may be regarded as representing 
liberal and scientific investigations 61, 6). At first, following in 
the wake of the inquiries and general principles of Origen, it became, 
in the course of its development, independent of, and indeed fre- 
qxiently diverged frim, that great teacher. More especially did it 
substitute a method of grammatical, and historical exegesis for the 
allegorical interpretations of the Origenists, and calm, sober reflec- 
tion in place of their extravagant speculations. It endeavoured to 
ascertain the plain meaning pf the Scriptures, and to derive from 
them a purely Biblical theplogy. Thoroughly opposed to all mysti- 
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cisnij, tliese divines viewed Christianity in its intellectual and 
rational aspect; and, by a process of clear and logical thinking, 
sought to deduce its dogmas. Hence they attempted carefully to 
distinguish between the Divine and the human in Christ and in 
Christianity, to view each of these elements separately, and to secure 
its right place especially for the human element. But in this they 
frequently strayed into rationalistic sentiments. Still the school 
impressed its stamp on the East properly so called. Its most cele- 
brated representatives were Diodobijs of Tarsus, and his pupils, the 
three gre^t Antiocliians (as they are called): Theodorus, John 
Chrysostom, and Theoboret. EPHUiEM Syrus also, though 
inclined towards traditionalism, belonged to this school. After the 
middle of the fifth century, it was in a great measure excluded from 
the pale of the Catholic Church, and stigmatised as tainted with 
the Nestorian heresy ; still it prolonged its existence in the schools 
of Edessa and Nisibis, famed for their tlieological lore and scientific 
investigations. 

1. Ephejem Sy'EUS, a deacon and the founder of the theological 
school of Edessa (350), was the most celebrated poet, exegetical 
scholar, and orator in the National Church of Syria (Propheta Syro- 
rum). ^ He was zealously attached to Nicene views ; and at a very 
advanced age undertook, in 372, a journey into Cappadocia for the 
purpose of becoming personally acquainted witli Basilius the Great. — 
2. Diodorus was first a monk and presbyter at Antioch, afterwards 
Bishop of Tarsus in Cilicia — oh, 394. In consequence of a later 
condemnation of the Church (§ 82, 6), his numerous writings were 
suppressed. He gave to the school its peculiar dogmatic character. 
— 3, Theodoeus, Bishop of Mopsuestia in Cilicia {oh, 429), was a 
friend and fellow-student of Chrysostom. The ban of the fifth oecu- 
menical Council of Constantinople attaclied also to his writings and 
teaching. At a later period, the Syrian Church honoured him with 
the designation of He was considered one of the 

deepest thinkers of the age, — 4. John of Antioch, whose name was 
afterwards almost forgotten in the title of Chrysostom, by whicii 
he was designated. iJis pious mother Anihma^ wdio had early be- 
come a widow, bestowed great care on his education. He attended 
the rhetorical school of LibaniuBy and practised at Antioch with groat 
success as an advocate* Butafter hiabaptism gave up this profes- 
sion, became the pupil o? Diodorus^ and a monk and presbjder in Ills 
native city. Ultimately, his brilliant eloquence procured for him tlie 
patriarchal see of Constantinople (a.d*'" 397). Un his activity there, 
comp. § 81, 3. '' He died in exile, a.i> 7 407.' Along with Athanasius 
and the three Cappadocians' (§■ 75)y''he may be ranked as tbe most 
eminent of the Greeic EatherS'/^El.iiDif Ms works by B. Montfeucoin 
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Par, 1713. 13 Veil, fol.).— 5. TheodoeeTj Bishop of Gyros in 
Syria, was a pupil of Theodorus — oh. 457, He was the most learned 
and fertile writer of liis age— a profound thinker, and a diligent 
pastor, a man of straightforward and noble cliaractei", and ^Yithal 
wdio could avoid the extreme views of his cotemporaries (§ 82, 3, 
4). Still, during the imperial attempts at bringing about a union, he 
■was branded as a heretic (§ 82, 6). Best ed. of his w-nrks by J. Sir- 
inond et J. Gamier, Par. 1642 ; and by J, L. Schulze. Halle 1769-. 

§ 75. THE OLD AND THE NEW SCHOOL OE ALEXANDHIA. 

Since the disciissionbetweeii Dionysius of Alexandria and his name-- 
sake of Eome (§ 62, 6), the theology of Alexandria had assumed 
a twofold type. The Old School remained faithful to the -views of 
Origen, and generally assumed a position antagonistic to the tlieo- 
logy and tradition of the West, asserting the right of free and un- 
restricted investigation. While revering the memory of Origen, 
the representatives of that school discarded most of liis extravagant 
speculations. The best knovm theologian of that party was Ease- 
bins of Ctvsa7''eay the historian. He and most of his friends w’ere 
semi-Arians. The school became extinct during the latter half of 
the fourth century. Since that time, enthusiastic admirer’s of Origen 
have not, indeed, been \Yanting ; but their influence on the develop- 
ment of the Church has been small, and the suspicion of heterodoxy 
has always attached to them (comp. § 82, .6).— It was otherwise with 
the New Alex^^ndihan School, whose influence became, after the 
fourth century, co-extensivc with that of Alexandrian culture gene- 
rally. This party also (at least tlxe earlier representatives) sincerely 
respected the mernoiy of Origen, and in their speculative treatment 
of Christian doctrine folloxved in liis wxike. But they disowned 
his unbiblical errors, and consistently carried out -what was sound 
in his teaching. More especially did this school, by firm adherence 
to the doctrine of the eternal generation of the Son, keep clear of 
all siihordmaiia7iisrn^ and thus draw more closely to the divines of 
the Weste-im Church (§ 62, 5). A predilection for what in Chris- 
tianity was mysterious, and a dislike of the intellectual tendency in 
theology, were the chai’^acteristics of the school of Alexandria as 
contrasted with tliat of Aiitioch. B regarded the union of the Divine 
and the liuman in Christ and in Christianity as a glorious mystery, 
which it impossible to analyse or explain. But it lost sight of 
the human aspect of these realities, or rather merged the human in the 
Divine, While energetically maintaihiBg the intimate connection 
of these two elements, it lost sight of their diversity, and fell into an 
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error I'le opposite from tliat towards wliicli tlie scliooi of J^iitiocli 
verged. Its leading and most orthodox representatives were Atha- 
nasius^ the three great Cappadocians and the two Grenorys) 

and Didyrnus the Blind. The leaven of error in the New Alexan- 
drian School appeared for the first time in Cyril of Alexandriaj 
although that Father was still regai’ded as orthodox. After that 
period the school rapidly declined. The tendency of the teaching 
of Synesiiis was philosophical rather than theological. Almost his 
counterpart was EpiplianiiiSj whose glowing zeal for traditionary 
orthodoxy inclined him to\yarcls the New' Alexandrian School^ al- 
though he^iad not the least sympathy with its speculative tendencies. 

1. Eusebius Pampiiilius^ Bishop of Cmsarea in Palestine— -oJ. 
338. He ^Yas on terms of most intimate friendship with Pamphilus 
the confessor^ whom he called his father, and whose admiration of 
Origen he shared (§ 63, 2). He also enjoyed the fullest confidence 
of Constantine the Great, who, for behoof of his history, gave him 
access to the archives of State. His learning wms very extensive, 
and his assiduity indefatigable ; hnt he was superficial and wanting 
in speculative depth and doctrinal consistency. How^ever, all the 
more credit attaches to his comprehensive and laborious historical 
researches. — 2, Probably the most prominent ecclesiastical person- 
age in the fourth century wms Athanasius, whom his successors, in 
acknowledgment of his merits, have called Pater orthodomcer He 
was every inch a Church-Father, and his history is at the same time 
that of the Church of his day (comp. § 80). Flis w’as a life of 
heroism in the midst of contests, of faithfulness, of power and wisdom 
in construction; nor wras he less great wdien defeated than ^Yllen 
successful ; rich and varied talents, energy, determination, earnest- 
ness and gentleness, extensive learning and humble faith, were 
beautifully blended in him. In 319 he became a deacon in Alex- 
andria. Alexander^ the bishop of that see, perceiving his talents, 
took him to the Council of Nice (325), wdiere lie first engaged in 
that great contest to which his life was devoted. Soon afterwards, 

• when xllexander died, Athanasius was chosen his successor (328). 
He held the episcopal office for forty-five years ; during that period 
he was ten times banished, and passed tw'enty years in exile, chiefly 
in tlie West {oh, 373). Plis WT’itmgs are mainly directed against 
Arianism. (His works edited hj , Montf ancon. Par. 1698. 3 vols.) 
— 3. Basiuius the Geeat, Bishop of Cmsarea in Cappadocia- — his 
native city — was truly a royar personage in history— 379. 
His mother Emmelki^ and his grandmother Macidna, early planted 
the seeds of piety in his breast..' When, stiidjdng at Athens lie en- 
tered into close friendship w-ith bis hte-minded cornitvjmany Gregory 
o/Nadanms, This connection, based npon attachment to the Church 
and to science — which afterwards nls'o embraced Gregory, Bishop of 
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tlie brother of Basil — lasted through life. Ilaymg spent a 
considerable period in ascetic retirementj and distributed his property 
among the poor, Basil first became presbyter and then bisbop. His 
life was that of a feith which overcomes the world, of self-denying 
love, of high aims, and of royal dignity. By the power of his spirit 
he kept together the Catholic Church of the East during the fright-' 
ful persecutions inflicted by Valens^ the Arian. Perhaps his best 
monument was the foundation of a great liospital at Csesarea, to 
which he devoted the rich revenues of his see, living diimself in 
poverty. His writings also entitle Basilius to a distinguished place 
among the Fathers. His 365 letters are a faithful reflex both of his 
own mind and of those stormy times. Comp. W, Klose^^ Ipas, d. Gr. 
nach Leben u. Lehre (Basil the Gr., his Life and Teaching). Strals. 
1835; BoliTinger^ Kircliengesch, in Biogr., vol. I. 2 (his writings, 
edited by J. Gamier and P. Maranus. Par. 1721, 3 Veil. foL). — 

4. Geegoky op Nazianzus was born at Arianzus about the year 
328. Gregory, his father, who had been a Hypsistarian, was con- 
verted through his pious wife Nonna^ and became Bishop of Nazi- 
anzus, Gregory the Younger became the assistant and, though 
against his will,' the successor of his father. From his see he first 
retired into the wilderness, then became Bishop of the small com- 
munity at Constantinople which had, remained faithful to the Nicene 
creed (the church of Anastasia, where he delivered the celebrated 
orations which procured for him the designation of 6 ’^Bo'koyog% and 
was nominated Patriarch by Theodosius the Great in 380. Driven the 
year following from that post through the envy of his enemies, he 
x'eturned to Nazianzus, wdiere he died in 391. Comp. C* XJllmannj 
Greg, of Naz. the TheoL Darmst. 1825, and Bohrmger ut supra I. 
2 (best ed, of his writings by D. ClemenceL Par. 1778. 2 VolL fob). — 

5. Gregory op Nyssa, the younger brother of Basil. He excelled 
his two friends in philosophic acumen and scientific acquirements. 
Plis theological views were more closely connected with those of Origen 
than theirs, but he was equally zealous in opposing Arianism. Botli 
among his cotemporaries and with posterity his fame has scarcely 
been less than that of his friends. X Rupp, Greg. v. Nyssa, Leben u. 
Meinuiigen (Greg, of Nyssa, his Life and Opinions), Leipz. 1834 
(best ed. of his writings by Fronton le Due. Par. 1615. 2 VolL 
fob).— 6. Though Didymus theBeind had lost his sight when only 
four years old, he acquired very extensive learning. He acted as 
catechist in Alexandria, where he died about the year 395. He 
wrote many works, of which, however, only few have been preserved. 
An enthiisiastical adoiirer of Origen, he shared .some of the 'extra- 
vagant views of that Father ; but in .consequence of the discussions 
of that period his theology gradually came to be more in accordance 
with that of the Catholic Church.— 7. Synesiub, Bishop of Ptole- 
mais in Egypt, was a pupil of the celebrated Ilgpgtia (comp. § 66), 
and an enthuriaslic disciple of VlatO' — oh, about 43()» Happy as 
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linsbaiicl and father, wealthy, and devoted-, to the study of philosophy, 
he felt considerable difficulty in accepting a see. He openly con™* 
fessed his heterodoxy in respect of the doctrine of the resiiiTection, 
and stated his determination to continue in the married relation even 
after his consecration. In the discharge of his office he was equally 
distinguished by zeal and by undaunted courage. He composed seve- 
ral hymns and philosophical tractates. (His works edited by Petavius., 
Par. 1612. foL)— 8. Epiphajstito, Bishop of Salamis in Cyprus, was 
horn in Palestine of J ewish parents, and trained hy 5. Hilarion and 
his monks {oh> 403). As bishop he was a pattern of faithfulness and 
devotedness, being specially distinguished for his self-denying care 
of the poor. But the main characteristic, both of his inner and 
outer life, was zeal for ecclesiastical orthodoxy. He w^as honest, 
truthful, and kindly, but somewhat naiTow-minded, w-ithoiit miicli 
bi’eadth of culture or knowledge of the world, incapable of taking a 
comprehensive view of matters, stubborn and very credulous, though, 
at the same time learned, diligent, and not without talent or acute- 
ness. His monldsli teachers had filled his mind with a perfect 
horror of heretics, and he firmly believed that Origenism w'as the 
source of the Ariaii, and indeed of all other heresies. Comp. § 81. 
(His works edited by D. Petavius, Par, 1622, 2 VolL fob) — 9. 
Cykillus, Patriarch of Alexandria, the nephew, pupil, and sue- 
tjessor of Theophilus, The bigoted and violent measures adopted by 
Theophilus were not without their influence in forming the character 
of this Father. As to his life and labours comp. § 82, 3. (His 
w^orks edited by J, Aiibertus. Par. 1638. 6 Yoll. fbl.) 

§ 76 . THEOLOGY OF THE WEST BIJRIKG THE FOUETH AND FIFTH’ 

CENTURIES. 

The Western Church insisted on the necessity of carrying Cliris- 
tianity into every relationship of life, of fully developing its dogmas, 
and of distinctly expressing and guarding them against all innovations. 
Hence it became the great focus of traditionalism. But as yet the 
connection between the East and the West was so close, that many of 
the views broached in the East fonnd at least partial reception in tlio 
West also, and led to many discussion^. We have, therefore, to dis- 
tinguish two directions, which, however, fi’equently coalesced. Tlia 
gerndm Latin School, following in the wake of Tertulliaii and 
Cyprian, embodied the theology of the West in its most distinctive 
features.' ■ Among the representatives of that party we reckon jhn^ 
brose, AtigusUne, and Leo X At first it joined the Nenv Alexand- 
rian Scliool in its opposition to the semi'-Ariaii follow’'ers of Origen, 
and the Hestorian leanings of < the; theologians of Antioch. But 
when, by their oh'e-sided views, the' Ale^^andrians themselves verged 
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towards lieresjj the Western School declared, with equal decision, 
in favour of that aspect of the truth %YHch the School ofAiitiocli 
represented. Anotlm* party in the West owned to a certain extent 
the influence of Origen, %Yithout, however, giving up the distinctive 
theological characteristics of the West. Among these divines we 
name Ililarius^ Hieronymus^ and Riifinus» The practical and 
merely intellectual tendency of the West, which was wanting in 
spiritual depth, gave rise to Fehgianism^ a heresy first broached by 
Felagms, a British monk (comp. § 83, 3). Lastly, a fourth party, 
the Massilian (or semi-Pelagian) theologians, sought to leaven the 
theology of the West with ideas derived from the School #f Antioch. 
This school was founded by John Cassianus (comp. § 83, 5). 

1. Ambbosixjs, Bishop of Milan (oh. 397), was Governor of the 
province of Milan, and had not been baptized when the voice of a 
child designated him as bishop. In vain he resisted the offer. He was 
baptized, distributed his property among the poor, and eight days 
afterwards occupied the episcopal see. The duties of his new office 
he discharged with a zeal truly apostolic^ He proved a father of the 
poor, the protector of those who were oppressed, an unw^earied pastor, 
and a powerful opponent both of heresy and of heathenism. The 
eloquence which formerly he had displayed in the forum, became 
more brilliant when employed in the service of Christ. To redeem 
captives he w^ould even part with the sacred vessels of his church. 
To affability and gentleness he joined a firmness which neither the 
fear of men nor threats and dangers could shake. Theodosius the 
Great venerated him as a father,, and openly declared that he was 
the only bishop -who deserved that title. His claim to such an 
acknowledgment he proved in a conflict with this emperor, in "which 
it were difficult to say ^Yhether bishop or emperor deserved greater 
admiration. When, in a sudden fit of passion, Theodosius had, 
committed great cruelties among the rebellious Thessalonians, the 
bisliop publicly refused to admit him to the altar till he had done 
public penance. Ambrosiiis was a zealous advocate of Monasticism, 
and in his sermons extolled the merits of virginity so much that 
many mothers prohibited their daughters from attending his church. 
Comp, Bd]iringej\ I. 3 ; Rudelhacli, chr. Biogr. I. 2 (best ed. of his 
works by N. le Nourry and J. du Frische. !!Par. 1686. 2 vols. fob) 
—2. Aijeelius AugtjstihdS'' was. born at Tagaste in Niimidia. 
Ills pious mother, Monica, had early led him to Christ, but during 
the time he studied at Carthage he lapsed into sensuality and world»- 
liness. The Hortensiiis of Cicero again aw^akened in him a longing 
for soxnething higher and better than pleasures. We next find him 
professing rhetoric at Carthage, at Ebme, and at Milan, when ambi- 
tion, worklliiiess, doubts, and higher aspirations led him in turn to 
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oscillate 1:>etween the world and religion. During the next nine 
years he held Manichean views. Finding himself grievously de- 
ceived in that sect, lie would have wholly given himself up to tlie 
world, if he had not for a time been kept back through the influence 
of Platonism. But philosophy could not give peace to his soul. At 
last, the sermons of Ambrosius (who had comforted Monica with the 
assurance that a son of so many prayers and tears could not be lost) 
became the means of directing him to the truth, which the Spirit ot 
God applied to his heart and conscience. Ambrosius administered 
baptism to him in 387. Immediately afterwards Augustine gave 
up Ills em-gloyment as rhetorician, returned to Africa, became first: 
a presbyter, and in 396 Bishop of Hippo Eegius in hfmnidia, where 
he died in 430. Augustine was the greatest and most influential 
among the Fathers. He combined in a rare degree aeutenesK 
with breadth of mind, clearness and depth with dialectic versatility. 
Christian experience with simplicity of faith, and strength of mind 
with enei’gy of will. His writings bear upon almost all the de- 
partments of theology, and may be characterised as forming ar. 
era in theological literature. This remark applies especially to hi,- 
elucidation of the doctrines of the Trinity (comp. § 80, 6)j and of 
those of sin and grace (comp. § 83). In his “ Confessiones'^ lie lays 
before the Lord the whole of his past life, indicating in a spirit of 
deepest humility, and of holy, prayerful solemnity, botli its errors and 
His gracious leadings; in his Eetractationes” he displayed the same 
conscientiousness in regard to his writings. Comp. Behringer I. 3 ; 
(7. Bindemann^ S. Augustine, 2 vols. Berk 1844. 56; K. 

Monica and Augustine. Grim. 1846 (his works ed. by TIi« 
Blampin et P, Constant Pat. 1679. 11 VolL foL, and frequently 
since). — 3. Leo I., the Geeat, Bishop of Eome, 440-461. Even 
when a deacon he was the most prominent person in Eome. Ele- 
vated to the see of the capital, he found a fitting sphere for the 
exercise of talents of a peculiarly high order. From the energy and 
consistency with which he advocated the idea of the primacy of 
Eome, he may be regarded as really the founder of its spiritual 
supremacy (comp. § 72, 1). With vigorous hand he guided the 
Church; he introduced reforms or a better organisation, restored 
discipline and order, advocated orthodox vie^vs, refuted heretics, and 
even conciliated the barbarians (Attila 452, Genseric 455). His 
sermons and letters have been preserved (best ed. by the brothers 
Ballerinit Venet. 17 53. 3 Wn. foL). ' Comp. Bohringef 1. 4 ; E, 
Perfhely, Leo’s L Leben u. Lehre. ToL-L Jen. 1843. 

4. Hilabihs, Bishop', of Poitiers':. (a5. 368), was the Athanasius 
' of 'the West. His ^zealous opporitipnAo Arianism was punished 
with four years of ; exile. After Hs- return he undertook a journey 
to Italy, in order, if possible, to, convert Aumntitis^ Bishop of Milan, 
the leader of the ^Arians in .Italy. -''But this prelate avoided the 
encounter through means of an imperial ordinance, which enjoined 
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Anxeiitius to leave Italy. He was specially distiiigiiishecl for tiie 
pliilosopliical acumen witli which lie defended this doctrine. (Best 
ed. of his writings by P, Constant Paris. 1693. fob; and by Sc. 
Maifei. Veron. 1730. 2 VolL fol.) — 5. HieronymuSj a native of 
Stridon in Dalmatia — ob. 420. His life and labours were devoted 
partly to the East and partly to the West. He wms tlie iHosi 
learned among the Fathers of his time, a zealous advocate of monas- 
ticism, of asceticism, and work-righteousness. His character v'as 
not without its blemishes, among hicli we reckon '\^anity, ambition, 
jealousy, passionateness, bigotry, and a peculiarly acrimonious inode 
of polemics. He resided successively in Gaul, Italy, Syria, Egypt, 
Constantinople, Eome, and Palestine. Da^nasus^ Bishop of Koine, 
honoured him with his implicit confidence, and commissioned him 
to revise the ^"Itala’’ (comp. § 56, 3). His many and successM 
efforts to recruit the number of monks and virgins from among 
the youthful nobility of Rome raised so many enemies that he was 
at last obliged to leave the city. Pie returned to the East in 385, 
and settled at Bethlehem, where he founded a monastery, over 
which he presided till his death, with only an interruption of two 
years, during which he had to withdraw from the persecution of his 
enemies. At one time he had been an enthusiastic admirer of 
Origen ; but fear of being stigmatised as a heretic afterwards led 
him to take up a position directly antagonistic to that school (comp. 
§ 81, 2). His contributions to exegesis, especially his translation 
of the Bible — the Vulgate^ as it is called — proved of greatest ser- 
vice to the Church. (Best edition of his works by i). Vallarsu 
Veron. 1734. 11 VolL 4.) Comp. P. LaucJiert and A.Knoll^ Hist. 
of S. Jerome. Kottw. 1846.— 6. KuEmus of Aquileja, 410, 
had from his youth been the intimate friend of Jerome, in whose 
vicinity he settled (on the Mount of Olives, hy Jerusalem). But 
the controversy about Origen and his writings changed this friend- 
ship into the bitterest hostility (comp. § 81, 2). Eufiniis considered 
it the mission of his life to translate the writings of Origen, and of 
others of the Greek leathers, in order to make them accessible to 
readers in the West, 

§ 77. THE THEOLOGY OP THE SIXTH AND SETENTH CENTURIES. 

The brightest period of theological literature had gone by. Study 
was indeed still carried oh, and the writings of the Fathers were 
assiduously perused and adapted to the wants of the times ; but we 
miss every trace of genius or life, of creative power or originality. 
About the year 550 Johannes PMloponits^ a Moiiophysite at Alex- 
andria, wrote a commentary on Aristotle, and applied to theology 
the categories of that philosophy. After that Platonism, which, 
from its idealism, had hitherto been chiefly in vogue with those 
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Slathers \Aio cultivated pliilosopHcal studies^ gradually gave place 
to tlie fuller and more developed forms of the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy. Already the theology of the Greeks assumed tlie type of 
sciiolasticism. But along with this tendency a tlieosopliic mysticisra 
also appeared, founded chiefly on spurious writings of Dionysius^ 
which embodied the neo-Platonic ideas that had lately been 
broached. The waitings of Maicimus^ the Confessor, exhibit a coni- 
bination of this mysticism with the dialectics of Aristotle. In the 
West, the troubles connected with the breaking up of the Eoinan 
Empire coiitributed to and hastened on the decay of theological 
literature. Still, at the commencement of the sixth century, flou- 
rished some theologians who recalled better times; among them, 
in Africa, Fidgentius of Ruspe ; in Gaul, Ccesaiius of Arles. In 
Italy, Boethius and Cassiodonis gained immortal fame by culti- 
vating and preserving classical and patristic lore at a time when 
it seemed threatened with complete extinction. Gregory the 
Great closed the series of Latin Fathers in the strict sense of that 
term. 

1. The spurious wnatiiigs of Dionysius the Aeeopagite 
(Acts xvii. 34) first made their appearance about the year 532, and 
among the monophysite sect of the Severians. Most probably the 
real author of these compositions belonged to that party, and lived 
about that time (comp. § 78, 5). They met with little opposition, 
and soon passed as genuine. (Best eel. by B, Corderius. Antv. 
1634. 2 Veil. foL ; transl. into German, and with dissertations, by 
Engelhardt Sulzb. 1823. 2 vols.) — 2. Maximus Confessoe wais 
the most acute and profound thinker of his time, and favourably 
distinguished by firmness, adherence to his convictions, and courage, 
at a time when such qualities w^ere rare. At first private secretary to 
the Emperor Heraelius^ he afterwards became monk and abbot of u 
monastery near Constantinople, where he contended and suffered 
for duothelete orthodoxy (comp. § 82, 8). He died in exile in 662. 
(Best ed. of his writings by Ft, Comhefisim, Par. 1675. 2 YolL 
fob) — 3. Fulgentius, Bishop of Kuspe, was exiled by Timm- 
mund^ King of the Vandals, on. account of his zeal for Catholic 
doctrine — oh. ,533. He was one of the ablest defenders of the views 
of Augustine. (0pp. ed. J, Sirmond. Par. 1612.) His life -was 
written by Fulgentius Ferrandus^ his excellent pupil, who took a 
prominent part in the controversy about ^Ghe Three Chapters” 
(comp. § 82, 6). — 4. CiESABius, Bishop of Arles {oh, 542), wais one 
of the most prominent and deserving men of his time, and specially 
distinguished for practical usefulness in the Glmrcli, and for able 
advocacy of Augustinian views.-— 5w Boethius occupied liigh offices 
under Theoderk^ King of the; .Ostrogoths. His enemies charged 
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liim with treason, in consequence of which he was thrown into pri- 
son and executed in 524. While in confinement, he wrote his 
work, de coiisolatione philosophias/^ — a book very popular in the 
middle a^ges, but which of late has given rise to doubts whether the 
writer had been a Christian, although legend has even transformed 
him into a Christian martyr. The theological wTitings attributed 
to him are spurious. In point of form, his philosophy agrees with 
that of Aristotle; in point of substance, with that of Plato. — 6. 
Aurelius Cassiodorus retired, after fifty years’ public service 
under Odocmr and Theodmoy into the monastery of Vivarium in 
Lower Italy, which he had founded, and where he died in 565, at 
the advanced age of nearly one hundred years. To his*^ conduct in 
office, Italy was indebted for the blessings of an excellent administra- 
tion ; to his learned researches and retirement from the ‘world the 
literary history of Europe owes the preservation of what of classical 
and patristic lore still remained at the time. — 7. Gregory I., the 
Great, Bishop of Rome, 590-614. The Roman Catholic Church 
numbers him (with Ambrosius, Hieronymus, and Augustine) among 
the four great Fathers doctores eeclesim”). Although his theo- 
logical writings were not distinguished by great depth or originality, 
he deserves the appellation of Great on account of his successful • 
labours. With a remarkable strength of purpose he combined 
mildness and gentleness, and with humility and unfeigned piety a 
full consciousness of what became his position as the supposed suc- 
cessor of Peter. But with all his knowledge, circumspectness, and 
libei’ality, he was full of monkish prejudices, and clung tenaciously 
to the traditionalism of the Roman Church in respect of forms and 
dogmas. He lived in the most retired and simple manner, as a 
strict ascetic, spending all his property and income in deeds of cha- 
rity. His lot was cast in troubled times, when the throes of a new 
historical period were felt over Europe. All the more precious, 
therefore, was it that Providence had called such a man to act as 
spiritual father and guide of the Western Church. He w-as a 
strenuous advocate of monasticism and of all similar institutions ; 
nor can posterity feel otherwise than grateful for it, since, at that 
troubled period of transition, monasticism was almost the sole depo- 
sitary and centre of intellectual culture and of spiritual aspirations. 
Comp. TJu Lauy Gregor d. Gr., nacli s. Lehen ii. s. Lehre, Leipz. 
1845 ; (?. PfahleTy Greg.- d. Gr. u. $, Zeik Vol. I. Frkf. 1852. 
(0pp. ed. Sararnarthanus, Par. 1705. 4 VolL foL) 

' ^ , § 78. theological LITERATURE. 

•' "I 1*' Exegetical Theology.. : As; yet the critical study of the 
text of Scripture had not been commenced. Jerome himself was 
only a translator. In regard to the Old Testament, the LXX. 
was considered a satisfactory version, and its divergences from the 
> Hebrew text' 'were set down to Jewish interpol^tfoBS., With .the 
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exception of Jerome^ the Fathers were entirely ignorant of Hebrev/., 
The allegorical onocle of interpretation was that most in favour. 
The school of Antioch, however, adopted, both in theory and prac- 
tice, the historical and grain inatical mode of interpretation. 
of Tarsus disputed the propriety of the method of Origen in a i .--‘Otate 
(T4 '^Sa)pfag zas oKkriyopiag), which has not been handed 

down, in the same strain wrote his pupil, Theodorus of Mops, (de 
allegoria. et liistoria) ; wdiile Gregory of Is yssa defended' the oppo- 
site view in his Promm. in Cant. Cant. The first attempt at a- work 
on Hermejs’eutics was made by Tgchoniiis^ a Donatist (Eegnhe 
VII. ad investigandam intelligentiam ss. Scr.), whicli, how'ever, 
is, far inferior to the tractate of Augustine on the same subject, 
entitled, de doctrina Christiana.’'' In Book I. Augustine gives a 
summary of the analogia fidei/’ as the ultimate standard for tlio 
interpretation of special points; the two following books detail the 
canons of interpretation ; while Book IV. explains how^ the truth 
thus ascertained was to be communicated to the people. The 
liber formularum spiritualis intelligentise,” by .Eiicheriusy a Gaul 
(oh* 450), is a practical manual for allegorical interpretation. The 
^'Siag yp&:pl^gy by Ad^nVwms, a Greek, is a kind of 
hermeneutical manual. — ^iTor the study of the Introduction to 
the Scriptures, the Prommia of Jerome were of some service, T/ieo-- 
dorus of Mops, denied the genuineness of the superscriptions to the 
Psalms, and the canonicity of Chronicles, Esther, and the General 
E];)istles. Juniliusy an African, was the first (about 560) to attempt 
a. scientific Introduction to the study of the Bible, in a work entitled, 
Libri II. de partibus div, legis ; the Institutio div. literarum/’ 
by CassmtZoriis, was mainly designed for popular use. — The Tow/^iri, 
or BibL Geography, of Eitsehiusy preserved in Latin, as recast by 
Jerome (de situ et nominibus loc. Hebr.), and the tractate of Epl- 
pjianiusy wspi (mrpcfiv-zou cra^iMm (on measures and weights), may 
be regarded as contributions towards the study of Biblical Anti- 
quities.— The most celebrated and fertile among the allegorical 
CoMMENTATOBS of the East was Cyrilkis of Alexandria. The 
school of Antiochy on the other hand, furnished a succession of 
able interpreters of the historical meaning of the Scriptures, 
Among them we mention Eustathius of Antioch, oh* 360 (wliose 
writings have been lost), EusSim of Emisa, oh* 360 (writ. lost), 
Diodorus (writ, lost), Theodorus of Mops, (considerable fragrn. 
preserved), Clmjsostonms (Homilies and Comment.), and Theodor et. 
Theodorus referred most of the Messianic predictions to cotempora- 
ries of the prophets— to Hezekiah, Zeruhabel, etc. — and pronounced 
the Song of Songs libidinose pro sua mente et lingua meretricia,’’ 
The exegesis of Theodoret was, much more trustworthy ; the Song 
of Songs lie regarded as an allegory. . Dhrysostomm combined with 
grammatical commentation a deep practical tendency. The same 
re'uiark applies to the commentaries Ephrsem, written in Syriac. 
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All tlie Vfestern divines — Ililariiis, Ambrosins^ tlie A-mhivsiasier 
(a coinnientaiy on tlie Epistles of Paul by IlilariiiSj an unknown 
writerj which is found among the works of Ambrosins), Jerom(u 
and Ammstim — more or less adopted the allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation ; although Jerorae^ on principlej applied himself also to 
grammatical commentation. Pelagius was the only writer who 
busied himself exclusively with the literal meaning (of the Epistles 
of Paul). After the sixth century, independent exegetical investi- 
gations ^vere almost entirely given np, and theologians contented 
tliemselves with making compilations from the commentaries and 
homilies of the Fathers (Catenet). This species of composition 
originated in the East with Procopius of GaJia (in the ^ixth cent.)^ 
and with Anastasius Sioaita (in the seventh cent.) ; in the West, 
with Primasias of Adnimetum, about 560. Only Gregory the 
Great possessed sufScient originality and confidence in himself to 
wnite an original commentary (Expositio in 1. Jobum s. Moraliiiiu 
Iibri24). ^ 

2. Historical Ti-iEOLOaY. The study of General Church His- 
tory \vas especially cultivated during the fourth and fifth centuries 
(comp. § 6). The history of the rise and of the various forms of 
heresy wars traced by Epiplianius or medi- 

cine-chest — 80),, by Theodoret (AIpBnz^c zuzo[Jbv- 
BTiTOfJbrj, s. hasretic. fabufe), by Leontius of Byzance (about the 
year 600: L. de sectis) ; — among Latin writers, by Augustine (de 
hmresibus), by Pidlastriusy oh, 397 (de hjcresibus), and by the 
author of the Prsedestinatus” (comp. § 83, 5). — Many biographies 
of eminent Fathers, dating from that period, have also been ])re“ 
served. Jerome was the ‘first to compose something Tike a theolo- 
gical literary history in the form of biographies (Catalogiis, s. de 
viris illustr.). This w’ork was continued by Ge^madiits of Massilia. 
Palladms (Hist. Lausiaca, L dedicated to Lausus), Theodoret 
(piXc'^Bog krofia^ s. hist, religiosii), and Rujlnus (Hist, eremitica s. 
Vitse Pp.), collected the accounts circulating about the great 
monastic saints. But even the waitings of Gregoinj the Great 
(Hialogorum Libri IV. de vita et miraciilis Pp. ItaliCorum), and of 
GregoTy of Tonies (Libri VII, de . miraculis), are couched in the 
tone of later legends, and exhibit., immense credulity and love of 
the miraculous. The correspondence of the Fathers, which in many 
instances has been preserved and handed down, is of great impor- 
tance as an authority on all subjects connected with the history of 
their times. The Cyclus pasclidlis of Dionysius Exigiius (comp. 
§ 69, 8),' which gave rise to the -ffira -Dionysiaca, still in use, forms 
an important contril^ution to the science of Ecclesiastical Chrono- 
logy. In 'Ecclesiastical Statistics; the ToToypccpm xpicmccvizTj of 
Cosmas Indicopleustes^ a Nestorian, wFo as a merchant had travelled 
a good deal in the East (about the year 550), deserves attention. — 
The , kropta s* Chronicon, by Eusebius, in two books — 
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f.'j v/liicli the second recast in Latin by Jerome — ivas designed 
to illustrate the connection between Biblical and profane history. 
Tlie original of this tractate has been lost, hut a complete Arme- 
nian translation of it has lately been discovered. At the suggestion 
of Augustine, Orosius^ a Spaniard, wrote a secular history for the 
])urpose of proving that the decline of the Eoman Empire wars not 
tittributable to Christianity (Flist. adv. Paganos, Libri VII.). 

3. Apologetics. The controversial tractate of Julian (comp. 

§ 67, 1) -was answered by Cyril of Alexandria (^rpog rd rov b dStmg 
" lovkidj^ov)y by Gregory of Nazianzus Grr^jr^vrizoi s. Invec- 

tirse in JiiL), and hj Chrysostom (in his oration on S. Bab^das). 
Amhvosiim and Prudentius tlie poet (see below, Note 8) "wrote 
jigainst the design of Symmachus (comp. § 66). The insinuations 
of Zosimus, Eunapius, and others were met in the history of Orosiusy 
and by Auffustine in his dogmatical and apologeticai work, ^^de 
oivitate Dei,’^ — by far the ablest apology which has been put forth 
l>y the ancient Church. For the same purpose, SalviamiSy a 
(jaul, composed eight boohs, de gubornatione Dei.” JoJicmnes 
Philopo7iiis replied to the objections of Proclus against the Christian 
doctrine of creation. The controversy with the Jews "was carried 
on by Chrysostom^ Avgustiney and Gregentmsy Bishop of Taphar in 
Arabia, who, in presence of a vast concourse, for four daj^s carried 
on a discussion with Herhany a Jew.. Apologetic works of a more 
general character w^ere composed by Eiisehius of Ca?sarea (the 

Pneparatio evaiigelica,” in fifteen books, and the Demonstratio 
evangelica,” in twenty books), by (two books, zard "Eh- 

7.flvo)v — Book II. bearing also the title, rrig bav^^pco'TrfjGBcog rov 
02oy Aoyov)y by Gregory of Nyssa {rrpog "PhK7^.7}vag Iz rSv zomrj 
lvvoicov)y by Theodoret (de curandis Grmcor. affectionibus), and b}' 
Pirmiciis Materyms (de errore profanarum religg. ad Constantium 
et Constantiiium. Comp. § 67). 

4. But by far the greatest energy, talent, acuteness, and researcli 
%yas displayed in the polemical writings of that period, wliicli 
were directed partly against old and partly against recent heresies. 
Comp, below, the history of TIieoL Controv. 

5. Dogmatics. The precedent of Origen in constructing a gene- 
ral theological system was not followed. But theologians addressed 
themselves to the elucidation of Christian doctrines for practical 
3 )urposes, especially for the instruction of catechumens. Among 
such works we reckon those of Cyril of Jerusalem j oK 386 (twenty- 
three addresses to catecliumeiis, of which the last five treat of the* 
Christian mysteries) ; of Gregory of Nyssa (Oratio catech. magna) ; 
of Epiphemius (to defend Catholic truth against Arianism); of 
Augustine (in the last books of the l^civitas Dei ” in Book I. de doc- 
trina Christ., and in the enchiridium ad Laurentium”) ; of 
Ftdgentius^ of Ruspe (de regula yera fidei); and of tw-'o semi- 
Pelagian writers, Qennadius (de fide sua), and Vincentius Lirinensisy 
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ob. 450 (CoBimoBitorimii pro cath. fidei antiquitate et iiniversitate. 
comp. § 83j 5). The tractates written on special topics, more particu- 
larly for controversial purposes, greatly contributed to the elucidation 
of certain dogmatical questions. The’ works of the Pseudo- Dionysius 
(§ 77, 1), in which the main elements of Christianity were repre- 
sented as a theosophic and gnostic mysticism, understood only by 
the initiated, acquired a place of very great importance. Tlieir 
author distinguished between a zocrccparszff^ in wliich 

truth was presented under the garb of a symbol, of history, or of 
the traditionary teaching of the Church, and a ^soXoyia 
which dispensed wdth such media^ and in which the initiated rises 
by contemplation or the ecstatic state to an immediaice view of 
things divine. The writer also discussed at considerable length the 
different grades among heavenly beings, of which he supposed the 
earthly hierarchy was a type. His system was based on neo-Pla- 
tonism, and derived only its terminology and forms from the 
theology of the Church. This mysticism assumed a higher and 
decidedly Christian cast in the hands of Maximus Confessor^ who 
in numerous writings attempted to combine these speculations with 
orthodox views. 

6. Ethics and Asceticism. The tractate of limbrosius^ ^^de 
ofBciis niinistrorum,’* was specially designed Tor the clergy, while 
that of Gregory the Great (expositiones in 1. Jobum s. Moraiium EL 
24) discussed moral questions generally. Special tractate^ vrere 
frequently devoted to particular topics, especially to those connected 
with asceticism. Among them w'e instance Chrysostom^ s four 
books, “ de Sacerdotio,” and John Cassian^s tractate, de institntis 
coenobiorum, LI. 12,” and the Collationes Patrum, 24” (comp. 
§■83,5). 

7. Praoticad Theology. The most distinguished preachers 
of that age were Macarius the Great, an hermit, oh, 390 (distin- 
guished for fervour and a profound mysticism, in which he approxi- 
mated the views of Augustine), Basilius the Great, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Ephrwm (the Chrysostom of the Syrians), above all, 
John Chrysostom (the twenty-one orations, de statuis,” delivered 
when the Antiochians had thrown down the statue of Theodosius 
I,, are specially noteworthy), — Ambrosius^ Augustine^ Leo the Great, 
Cma^dus of Arles, and Gregory the Great. The fourth book of 
Augustine's doctr. christ.” may be considered as a kind of homiletics. 
On the catechetical writings comp. § 89, 4 ; on eccles. law, § 68, 3. 

8. Chbistiai^ Poetry. When 'first Christianity made its ap- 
|)eax*ance, the poetic inspiration of antiquity had already wanished 
from among the people. But the Gospel possessed energy sufficient 
to revive the ancient spirit. Despite the decay of taste and Ian- 
guage at the time, it evoked a new school of poetry, which will 
bear comparison with classical poetry in point of depth and ardour, 
if not in purity and elegmice of form. The Latins, to whom Chris- 
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tianity was chiefly matter of experience^ of the heart and inner iife^ 
were more distinguished in this branch than the Grecians, who 
regarded the G-ospel rather as an object of knowledge and of specin 
latioB. For further information about Hymns comp. § 2 : a]:3oiit 

the conti'oversial poetry of Arius^ § 80^ 1. 6. The most celebrated 
among Greek Christian poets were Gregory of Nazianzus (especially 
the satirical Carmen de vita sna”)^ Nonnus of PanopoliSj ihidocfr/j 
the wife of Theodosius II. (author of a canto on the Histoiy of 
Jesus^ consisting of Homeric verses, and of poetic paraphrases of 
portions of Scripture)^ and Paulus Silentimius (author of a poetical 
ilescription of the Church of Sophia, built by Justinian I., and of 
tlie Amboia of that church — chiefly of archasological interest), 
dtmoiig Latin Christian poets wo mention Jnvencms, a Spaniard^ 
-who flourished about 330 (^Hlist. evangelica/^ in four books, the 
first Christian epos, which is distinguished for elevation of senti- 
ment, simplicity, and the absence of oratorical tiirgidity) ; Fru- 
dentins^ likewise a Spaniard, oh* 413, peri laps the ablest among 
ancient Christian poets (L. peristephanon, or fourteen hymns in 
honour of the martyrs ; Apotheosis, a poem in honour of Christ’s 
Divine nature ; Hamartigenia ; Psychomachia, contra Symma- 
chum, comp. § 73) ; Paulinns^ Bishop of ISTola in Campania, oh* 
431 (thirty poems, of which fifteen are in honour of Felix the 
Martyr) ; " SeduUus (Mirabilia divina, being a poetical version of 
Old and New Testament history,' a “ hymnus acrosticlms” on the 
Life of Jesus) ; Prosper Aquitanicits (de libero arbitrio c. ingratos, 
an indignant expostulation addi’cssed to those who despised grace, 
comp. § 83, 5); Avitiis^ Bishop of Vienne, ob* 523 (de mundfprin- 
cipio) ; and Venaniiiis FoHicnatus^ Bishop of Poitiers, \Yho flourished 
in the sixth century (LL IV. de vita Martini, a description of a 
journey on the Moselle, etc.). 


IV. DOGTEINAL CONTEOVEESIES HERESIES. 

§ 79. GENERAL DEVELOPMENT OP DOCTRINES. 

During the preceding period, Christian truth had chiefly developed 
subjectively, and hence assumed, various directions. But now tlie 
altered state of outward affairs pointed out the necessity, increasingly 
felt, of arranging the . doctrines' which had already been formulated, 
of combining and giving them solemn ecclesiastical sanction. The 
tendency to scientific development also, which was inherent in Chris- 
tianity, increasingly asserted’ its ppwhr and influence. Accordingly, 
the different types of doctrine were no longer confined to particular 
countries ; through the intercourse between the various branches of 
the 'Dlmrch, opposing .views 'werA,!hprshalled in hostile array; the 
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^ourtj tlie people, and the monks took part in these controversies, 
and the Churcli became the scene of violent contests which endan- 
gered its nnitj and purity. These dangers called for a combined 
defence of the truth, by which all error should be eliminated as 
heresy — a result wdiich, through the presence of the Spirit with the 
Church, was ultimately always accomplished, though not without 
considerable struggles. 

1. The DOG-MATIC CONTlioyERSlES of that period had their bright 
and their dark side. Occasionally, indeed, truth wnis made subser- 
vient to personal ambition and to self-seeking ; instead contend- 
ing only with spiritual weapons, state interference, court intrigues, 
and popular passions were not unfrequently called into requisition; in 
the ardour for pure doctrine, holiness of life was sometimes lost sight 
of; difterences, which might have been adjusted if the passions of 
controversialists had not been at play, became grounds of separation ; 
subordinate points acquired an undue importance, etc. But, on the 
other hand, it must be admitted that the destiny of Christianity, to 
become the religion of the whole world, rendered it necessary that 
its dogmas should receive the most close, scientific, and consistent 
examination ; tliat, accordingly, the Church had to engage in certain 
contests in order to put aside all errors ; that Christianity would not 
liave been able so firmly to meet the shock of barbarism, wkich it 
liad soon to encounter in its contact with those nations which sub- 
verted the Koman Empire, if the unity of the Catholic Church had not 
been so well guarded by strict definitions of doctrine ; and, lastly, that 
if Christian truth had not been so fully and strictly formulated, the 
admission of heathen nations into the Church, and the partial impoiv. 
tation of their pagan modes of thinking, would have become the source 
of much greater dangers than those which were actually encountered. 

2, The HERESIES of the preceding period were, in great measure, 
dyncTetistic (§ 47) ; those of the period under review, revolutionary , — 
i.e,, in the development of Christian doctrine, they sprung from an 
exclusive advocacy and from exaggerated views of one particular 
aspect of the truth, which, by this process, became clianged into 
error ; while, on the other hand, orthodoxy sought to view truth 
under all its aspects, and to harmonise its different bearings. Only 
echoes of the syncretistic heresies of a former period \vere still 
heard (§ 84). But another form of heresy, which as yet appeared 
only in isolated instances (§ 92), was possible. Catholic doctrine 
might be represented as an unhealthy excrescence — either unjustly, 
in which case the Church would be interrupted or disturbed 'in the 
e;K.ercise of its proper and necessary life-functions ; or justly, but in 
such a manner that, in the. general charge, truth was not properly 
distinguished from error, and that, in reality, the attempt was ina(lc 
to remove the one along with the other. 
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Comp. J, A. StarJc^ Yersucli e. Gescli. d. Arianism. (Hist, of 
Arian.) Berl, 1783. — Ad, Mohler^ Atlianas. d. Gr. ii. seine Zeit. 2 d 
ed. Mayence 1844. 2 Yols. — F, Chr, Baur^ cL clir. Lelire von d. 
Dreieinigk. (The Chr. Doctr. of the Trinity). 3 yoIs. Tilbg. 1844. — 
J, A, IJoQmer, d. Lehre von d. Person Christi (The Dogma about the 
Person of Christ). 2 volsJ 2d ed. Stuttg. 1845, etc. — IL Eitiev^ 
Gesch. d. chr. Philos. VoL IL 

The doctrine of the Trinity formed the subject of the first — or 
Arian — ciontroyers}". In it the discussion chiefly turned upon the 
nature and essence of the LogoSy who in Christ had become incar- 
natey and about His relation to the Father. Since the coiitrovers}- 
between Dionysius of Alexandria and his namesake of Eome 
(§ 625 6)5 tbe view that the Son was of the same essence and equal 
with tlie Father^ had gained adherents in Alexandria also, and given 
rise to a new school (§ 75). But an apprehension — excited by the 
teaching of Sabellius and Paul of Sainosata (§ 02 , 7) — lest this 
doctrine should lead to Monarchianism, influenced many to X’etain 
the views known as Subordinatianism. The Scliool of Liicicmj the 
Antiochian (§ Olj 6 ; 74), especially furnished able opponents to 
homoousian principles. Origen had held these two apparently anta- 
gonistic views (subordination and eternal generation from the sub- 
stance of the Father), comp. § 62, 5, But now the}- v’-ere no longer 
combined. One party rejected subordination, maintained the doc- 
trine of eternal generation, and completed their system by admitting 
the homoousia of Christ ; another held suborclinatian views, and 
carried them as fa,r as heteroousianism. A third party — chiefly fol- 
lowers of Origen — attempted to reconcile these antagonisms, by a 
sort of intermediate view, known under the term of OfMiovo'icc, 
During the course of these controversies, which for almost a vholc 
century agitated the Christian world, the Divine Personality of the 
Holy Ghost was established as a logical and theological deduction 
from orthodox principles. After many contests^ the homoousia of 
the Son and that of the Holy Ghost were ultimately acknowledged 
as the orthodox view of the Church. 

1 . First Victort of Homoousian Principles (318-325). 
Aeius, a pupil; of Lucian, and since '313 a presbyter at Alexandria, 
mi acute but not a profound thinker^ was, in 318, charged by two 
presbyters— adherents of Western' with having 'promulgated' 

opinions incompatible with the . Divinity of the Saviour. Arius had 
publicly taught that the Son had,; before the commencement of timci 
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but not from all eternity^ been created out of iiotliing by tlie Will 
of the Father;, in order that the world might be called into existence 
through Him. He also maintained thatj as Christ AYas the most per- 
fect created reflex of the Father, and had carried into execution the 
Divine purpose of creation, He might be called and hoyoc, tlioiigli 
'not ill the proper sense of these terms. Alexander, who at that time 
filled the see- of Alexandria, iv as devotedly attached to the doctrines 
of the eternal generation of the Son, and of His equality with the 
Father. Ho convoked a synod (321), which condemned the views 
of Alius, and deposed him from his office. But the populace, which 
looked upon him as an ascetic, and, many of the bishops, who shared 
his opinions, took liis part. He also implored the protectionu)f foreign 
prelates, — among them, that of Eusebius of Kicornedia^ a former 
class-fellow, and of the influential Eusebius of Cmarea, The former 
of these prelates pronounced in his favour, while the latter declared 
his views at least harmless. Arms spread his opinions among the 
people by means of hymns adapted to various conditions of life 
(to millers, sailors, travellers, etc.). The controversy led to a schism 
which extended over the whole East. In Alexandria passions ran 
so high, that the heathens made it the subject of ridicule on the 
stage. Constwitine the Great received, with much displeasure, 
tidings of these disputes. , He issued an order — of course without 
success — that such useless discussions” should be discontinued. 
But Sosius^ Bishop of Cordom^ who came to Alexandria as, bearer 
of this imperial ordinance, learned, during his stay in that city, the 
real state of matters, and the importance of the controversy. On 
his return, he convinced the , Emperor that this was not a trivial 
dispute. Constantine now summoned a General Council at 
Nice (325), which was attended by himself and by 318 bishops. 
The majority 'of members, headed by Ensebiiis of Cmsarea^ were 
followers of Origen, and occupied a kind of intermediate position ; 
nor -was the party of Anus, which was led hy Eusebius of Nicomedicty 
inconsiderable. The Ilomoousians were in a decided minority ; but 
the enthusiastic eloquence of the youthful Deacon Athanasius^ whom 
Alexander had brought with him, and the influence of the Emperor, 
procured them the victory. The Homoousian formulas W'ere in- 
serted into the Creed, Arius was excommunicated, and his writings 
condemned. Fear of being deposed, and a desire for peace, induced 
iuany to subscribe who were not convinced. Only Arius hiniselfl> 
and two Egyptian bishops, Theonas and Se'cundusy refused to submit, 
and were exiled into Illyria. Eusebius of Nicomedia and Theognis 
of Nice^ who subscribed the creed, but not the formula of condeix- 
nation, were also banished (to Gaul). 

2; Asoenpancy of HomoiotsiANisM -,(328-356). — The concord 
brought about by subscription to the Nicene Creed was, neither real 
nor lasting. The remonstrances of Constantia^ the sister of the 
Emperor, when on her deathbed, and the advice of some of the 
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leading prelates^ induced Constantine to revert to his first opinions 
regardmg this controversy, Arius made a confession of his feitii, 
couched in general termS; and was recalled from exile along with 
his fellow-sufferers (328), Soon afterwards the Emperor ordered 
him to be restored to his office (330), But Athanasius^ who in the 
meantime had succeeded to the see, of Alexandria (328), declared 
himself iinahle to comply with this demand. The Emperor threat- 
ened to depose the bishop ; till; in a personal interview^ the latter 
made so deep an impression; that Constantine yielded. But the 
enemies of Athanasius were continually representing him to the 
Emperor as one that fomented discord and rebellion. Ultimately, 
a synod mwol&ed at (335), and consisting entirely of Arians, 
was charged with a new investigation of these questions. Athana- 
sius appealed against the sentence of deposition pronounced against 
hini; which; however; was confirmed by another synod, that met at 
Constantinople; and the Emperor banished him to Treves (33C). 
Despite the protest of the Bishop of Constantinople; Arius was 
to have been solemnly restored to church-communion in the capital 
of the empire; when he suddenly died the evening before the day 
of his restoration (at an age of upwards of 80 years). Soon after- 
wards Constantine also died ; and Constantine IL, immediately on 
his accession, restored Athanasius, wliopvas enthusiastically received 
by his flock. But Constantins favoured the Arians, and his senti- 
ments were shared by the court and capital. In every street and 
market; in every shop and house, these questions %vere now discussed. 
The majority of bishops in the East, headed by Eusehms of Cmarea^ 
in their desire to find an intermediate position, adopted the ex- 
pression ifjbOiOViXiog ; the Arian party was led by Eusehius of Niconu 
who since 338 was Bishop of Constantinople (o6, 341). Commori 
opposition to the adherents of the Nicene Creed formed a bond of 
union between these two parties (the Eiisehiaris). The West was 
entirely in favour of the Nicene Creed. In 339 the Eusebians held a 
council at Antioch^ which sat for several days. It deposed once more 
A thanasiusy and in his room elected Gregorius^ a Cappadocian, It 
also drew up successively five creeds, which (in order to* satisfy the 
West) approximated that of Nice as closely as possible, but from which 
the opboovffsoc was steadily kept out. But at a synod held at Milan^ 
the 'West refused all the overtures made by the East. The contro- 
versy led to a regular schism between the Eastern and the Western 
Church. To remove it, Constantiusy^i the suggestion of Consims. 
his brother, convoked a general Council at Ba^ica in Illyria (343). 
But as the Latins admitted Athanasius to a seat and vote, without 
paying any regard to Hs 'deposition by. the 'Council of Antioch, the 
Eastern bishops immediately withdrewj^ and held a separate counci! 
'at FMMppopoUs in Thracia. . In .Sardica; where important privileges 
were assigned to Miwj Bishop of Rome (comp. § 72, 1), the Nicene 
Crefed was confirmed, and' ' Ati-i^naains restored to his see. Even 
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before tliat^ Gregorius, who, by his violence and acts of oppression, 
had incurred additional mipopnlaritj, was murdered by the populace 
of Alexandria. Athanasius was again welcomed with enthusiasm by 
his flock. But after the death of Constaiis (350), Coiistantius once 
more favoured the Arian party. The latter assembled in coimdl at 
Shvnium in Paiinonia (351) ; but forbearing directly to attack 
Athanasius himself, they confined their opposition, in tlie first places 
to a friend and adlierenfc of the Bishop of Alexandria. In Ms zeal 
for Nicene views, Marceelus, Bishop of Aixcyra, had fidleii into 
Sabellianism. Already, in 336, the Synod of Constantinople hail 
deposed him, and deputed Eusebius of Caesarea to refute his tenets. 
But he continued to enjoy the protection of the West, and of the 
Council of Sardica, till Photiehs, Bishop of Sirmium, a pupil of 
]\Iarcellus, promulgated what undoubtedly were Monarchian views 
(§ 62). These opinions had been declared heretical, not only by 
the Council of Antioch, hut by that of JMilan also (346), the mem-* 
bers of wdiicli adhered to the Nicene Creed. Photiniis was cleposeil 
by the Council of Sirmium, and, along with liis, the tenets of Mar- 
cellus were also condemned.. But even this did not satisfy the 
Eusebians. They prevailed on- Constantins to issue an ordinance, 
enjoining all W estern bishops^ to subscribe the condemnation of 
Athanasius, Those who resisted were deposed and banished — 
among them, Liberius^ Bishop of Rome, Hosius of Co7^dova, Ilih- 
Tins of Poitiers, Eusebius of Vercelli, and of Calaris. Another 

Cappadocian, of the name of Georgius — not less violent than his 
countryman and predecessox’— was to be installed by force as Bishop 
of Alexandria. Having calmly,, and with dignity, finished the cele- 
bration of the worship in which he was engaged, Athanasius managed 
to make his way to the monks in the Egyptian desert (356). Thus 
victory seemed throughout the Roman Empire to have decided in 
favour of Homoiousianism, 

3. Homoiism (357-361). — ^Butsoon the Eusebians began to dis- 
pute among themselves. The extreme party, headed by Aetius, a 
deacon at Antioch, and Eunomius, Bishop of Cyziens, went so far 
as to mainlaiii that the Son w^as unlike the Father from 

■which the party received the name of Anomoites or Exueontians. The 
Homoiousians, who were now^ designated as Semi-Arians, prepared 
to contest this point. They were led by Basilius, Bishop of Ancyra, 
and countenanced by the Emperor Constantins. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the intrigues of Ursaoim and Valens, the two court bishops, 
who at heart were Arians, proved successful. With consent of the 
Emperor, they held a second council, at Sirmium (357), where it was 
resolved wholly to discard the unbiblical term ovah, which had been 
the cause of all these dissensions, not to enter upon any definitions 
about. the nature of God, which was incomprehensible, and to unite 
in simply asserting that the Son was similar to the. Father (ogbOiog — , 
hence their iimi^ Homoiites)^ Two of the exiled bishops — Hosius of 
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Cordova and Liberiiis of Eome — purchased peniiission to return to 
their sees by subscription to this formula. But the other Latin 
bishopsj in a st/nod at Acjennimi^ again declared their adherence to 
the Mcene Creed ; while the Semi- Arlans met at A7icirra under the 
presidency of Basilius, and re-affirmed the Confession of Antiocli. 
At last the Semi-Arians joined the court party, at a third synod held 
at Sirmium (358), in tins femula ; top T/oV ofMiop Fferpi; 
shea zeer d ^ dvr a dg a I dy (a, t y pc&pcc) Xey ov(T iP, The 
Emperor was so much pleased with this fbrmulaj that he resolved to 
have it adopted by a general council. To prevent a combination 
between the Flomoiousians and the Homoousians of the West, Ursa- 
cius and Vtilens persuaded the , Emperor to summon two councils 
instead of one, of which that of, Seleima was destined for the East, 
and that of liiinini for the West (359). Both councils rejected the 
new formula; the one in favour of the creed of Antioch, the other 
in fiwoiir of that of Nice. But Ursacius knew by intrigues to briiig 
the bishops to submission. For two years the prelates \vere detained 
at Seleucia and at Rimini, as it were in exile ; wdiile their delegates, 
after travelling about for half a year, -were unable to obtain an 
audience of the Emperor. Thus coerced, they at last subscribed tlie 
new formula. Those wdio refused to submit (Aetius and Eiinomius) 
-were persecuted as disturbing the peace of the Church. Homoilsni 
now became the acknowledged creed of the empire. But the deatli 
of Constantins (361) speedily put an, end to this temporary pre- 
valence of error. , , , 

4. Final Ascendency oe -the’ Nicenb Ceeed (361-381).— 
Julian gave equal rights to all parties, and recalled the exiled 
bishops, so that in some churches there were two or even three 
bishops at one and the same time. Athanasiim also returned to his 
see. He convoked ^ synod at A lemndna (362) for the purpose of 
re-arranging ecclesiastical affairs; and, despite the protest of the 
narrow-minded Lucifer of Calaris, with equal moderation and pru- 
dence, received into church-fellowship those bishops who had been 
misled into Arian vic\vs, but repented of their error. The success 
which attended the endeavours of Athanasius, determined the Em- 
peror once more to send him into eiile> on pretence that he was the 
occasion of disturbances. JbmVm,. the successor of Julian, favoured 
the Nicene party, and allowed Atllahasius to return to his see (364); 
wdiile, at the same time, he also, extended toleration to the Arians« 
But Valens^ to wdioin Valentiman, I.,- his brother, committed the 
government of the East, was a siealous, Arian (364-378). He per- 
secuted wdth equal cruelty both Athanasians and Semi-Arians, a 
proceeding which led to an approximation between these two parties. 
Athanasius was obliged to flee ; but after the lapse of four montlis 
was allowed to return, and to spend the remainder of his life without 
fui'ther molestation. He filled the episcopal see for forty-five years, 
of which tw^enty were spent in OL 373, The persecutions 
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of Valeiis werej liowever, kept in check by the urgent representa- 
tions of ValentimaBj his brother, and by the dignified and energetic 
resistance of eminent prelates, especially of the three great Cappado- 
cians. The intrigues of the Empress Jmtina in the ITest, diiring 
the minority of her son, Valentinian II., were frustrated tliroiigii 
the watchfulness of Ambrose of Milan. The soldiers -who were to 
take possession of his church, and to hand it over to the Ariaiis, met 
with passive but successful resistance, in finding the edifice occupied 
by a congregation engaged in, prayer and the singing of psalms. — ^ 
Theodosius L the Grea% a Spaniard (379-390), who for a short 
period ruled over the East and West, banished Arianism from the 
empire. He appointed Gregory of Nazianziis^ Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople. It was intended that this prelate should preside over 
the Second Genebal Council of Constantinople (381). But 
as his autho-rity was impugned on the ground that he haa changed 
his see (comp. § 70), he laid down his office, and Gregory of Nyssa 
presided in his stead. The Nicene Creed was enlarged by the addi- 
tion of a formula affirming , the equality of the Holj’ Spirit wdtli the 
Father and the Son. From that time the Arians were only allowed 
to hold their worship outside the city. Somewhat later ail their 
churches in the empire were taken from them. 

5. The Pneumatomachoi (362-381). — According to Arius 
and his adherents, the Holy Ghost was the first , being created 
by the Son. But even zealous advocates of the homoousia of the 
Son were undecided on this doctrine. In the M<!^ne Creed no- 
thing beyond a zcci elg &yiop was insert^'; and Hilary 

of Poitiers hesitated to enter upon fuller particulars, from fear of 
going beyond the teaching of Scrip ture* But Athanasius (at the 
Synod of Alex, in 362), Didymus the Blind, and the three Cappado- 
cians, consistently carried out their theological principles, and by 
their authority succeeded in bringing their party to admit also the 
homoousia of the Holy Spirit. The Semi- Arians who had adopted 
the Nicene Creed — and among them especially Macedonius^ for- 
merly Bishop of Constantinople, whom the Homoiists Lad deposed 
— felt extremely reluctant to adopt this view {Macedonians^ Pneuma- 
tomachoi). The second CBCum. Council (381) sanctioned the homo- 
ousia of the Holy Spirit by adding to the expression Hy. 
the w^ords -ro ro to lx rov Izmpsvoyjmv^ 

ro avu Ile^rp/ xai T/S avPTpogzvPovgbsvoi^ zou avvbo^aZpgjevov. 

^ 6. Litekatuee of the UONTEOVEBSY.'--'Awi5’ himself explained 
his views in a semi-poetical tractate (of which Athanasius 

has preserved fragments). His principles were zealously defended by 
Asierius^ a sophist (whose writings have been lost). Philostorgius^ the 
historian, attempted to show' from history, that they were conform- 
able to the views of the apostles and of the early Church.^ Eusebius 
of Cms: wrote two tractates in defence of Semir Arianism, against 
.MarceHuS' and ^spltifg 
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The k'TOhoyrjr^zog by Ennomitis has beeu lost. Foremost among 
tiie opponents of Arianism stands Athanasius — Oratt. IV. c. Arianos; 
hist. Arianoriim ad monaclios; Epist. de decretis Nicsenis; Epist. 
de Sjnodis Arimini et Seleucise habitis; A^oXo^r^nzog crpoV 
^ A^udvopg^ etc. Basilius the Great wrote four books against Eiino- 
mins; the Hsp/ rov ayiov YlveviJjfzrog ; and the Ad Amphilochium 
(against the Pneuinatomaclioi ) ; — Gregory of Naz,^ five 7fyoi 
yszoi (§ 75;, 4); Gregory o/ twelve Xoyoi avnpprjrizoi zarm 
KhvogJov ; — JJidymus the iBlind, three books de Trlnitate; — Epipha- 
nius the ' Ayzvpcorog (§ 78 j 5) Cyril of Alex. ^ B.^rimvpog rspl rijg 
ay sag zod ofjjoovcriag TgtdAog delivered twelve orations 

against Anomoites ; Theodoret WTote Dialogi VIL de s, Trinii, 
.Eplirami Si/rusy also, frequently controverted in his sermons the 
views of the Arians. Among Latin writers the most distinguished 
controversialivsts were,: Lucifer of Caldris Ad Gonstantiurn Imp. 
LL II. pro Athan./^ in which he denounces the Emperor as an apos- 
tate, as. Antichrist and Satan; tlie ^Anoriendum pro filio Dei;” the 
” De non coin^eniendis cum limreticis) ; Ililarius of Pictaviiim De 
Trinitate, LL XII.;” “de Synodis s. de fide Orientalium;” “ Con- 
tra Constant! um Aug.;” “ Contra Auxentimn,” §76,4); Phcehadiiis^ 
Bishop of Agennum about 359 (“ c. Arianos”); Ambrosiiis (“de 
fide ad Gratiaiium Aug. LL V.”); Augustinus (“c. sermonem 
Arlanorum;” “ Collatio cum Maximino Arianorum Episc.;” “ c. 
Maximinum”); Fulgentius of Riispe c, Arianos,” and three books 
addressed to Trasimund, the Arian King of the Vandals). 

7. Latee Development of Nicenb Views. — ^Even the for- 
mula adopted by the second Council of Constantinople was not 
entirely free from all traces of Subordinatianism. At least the ex- 
pression, as applied to the Father exclusively.) might give rise 

to misunderstanding, Augustine completely removed any uncer- 
tainty still hanging over this doctrine (“' de trinitate LL XV,”). But 
as yet the personality of the Holy Ghost, and His relation to the 
Son, had not been defined with sufficient accuracy. This after- 
wards gave rise to the schism between the Eastern and the Western 
Church. In this respect also Augustine correctly taught that the 
Holy Spirit proceeded both from the Father and the Son. Among 
those who advocated these truths, Fidgentiiis of liiispe (“ de s, trinit.” ) 
deserves special mention. The so-called (pseudo-) Athanadan Creeds 
or Syrnholum Quieunque (from the word with \yhich it commences), 
dates probably from the beginning of the sixth century. It origi- 
nated in Spain, and simply inserted the words, ^^qni procedit a 
Patre FilioqueC ; _ . , ■ 

' ' ' § 81. Ol^iaENISTia'GONTEOVBBSIES (304-438), 

The conti%versies about the Trinity were, in due course, followed 
by discussions about the person of Christ (§ 82). Before these 
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took placoj another questioBj howoTer, engaged the attention of the 
Church. .Although the Origenistic controversy was a personal dis- 
pute rather than a discussion of importance to the Church generally^ 
it served to confirm the impression that Origen had really been a 
heresiarch. 

■ 1. The Monks of the Scetiait and of the Niteiaf Desert. — 
The most strenuous advocates of Mcene views {Athandsiiis^ the three 
great GappadocianSj Didymus, HilariuSj etc.) had held Origen in 
great repute. But as the Arians continually appealed to his autho- 
rity, the more narrow-minded opponents of Arianism, especially 
those in the West^ and the monks of the Scetiaii Deseririn Egypt^ 
headed by Pachomius^ gradually began to suspect the orthodoxy 
of Origen. By and by they denounced the speculations of that 
Father as the source of every heresy, and came to entertain grossly 
anthropomorphic views of God and of Divine things. Epipha- 
nms, Bishop of Salamis (§ 75, 8), was trained in their school. In 
direct opposition to these monks, ethers, who inhabited the moun- 
tains of Nitria^ were enthusiastic admirers of Origen, and adopted a 
lofty spiritualism, coupled with a devout and contemplative mysticism. 

2. Controversy in Palestikb and Italy (S94-399). — In Pales- 
tine, Johannes, Bishop of Jerusalem, and the two Latins, Hiero- 
nymus and Eueinxjs, u’ere ardent admirers of Origen (§ 76, 5. 6). 
But when, in the year 394, two strangers from the West expressed 
their astonishment about this, Jerome, anxious to retain his reputa- 
tion for orthodoxy, immediately prepared to denounce the errors of 
Origen. Meantime, the Scetian monks had also called the atten- 
tion of the aged and over-zealous Epifhanius to the existence of a 
nursery of heresy in Palestine. He immediately took ship, and 
employed the pulpit which Johannes had kindly opened to him for 
delivering a vehement denunciation of Origenistic views. Upon 
this, Johannes preached against anthropomorphism. Epiphanius 
anathematised these views,, but insisted that John should pronounce 
similar sentence against Origenistic principles. On the refusal 
of the latter, Epiphanius left Jerusalem in dudgeon, renounced, 
with Hieronymus and the monks, at Bethlehem, church-communion 
with Johannes and Rufinus, and even interfered with the episco- 
pal functions of John, by ordaining a presbyter for the monks 
at Bethlehem. All this gave rise to an angry controversy, w-hicli 
was with difficulty settled through the interference of The.ophilus of 
Alexandria, who for that purpose deputed Isidorus^ one of his pres- 
byters. Hieronymus and Eufinus made their peace at the steps of 
the altar (896). Tlie latter soofi afterwards, returned to 'the West. 
He translated the work of Origen' wspi leaving out a few of 

the most objectionable passages ; but was so iiidiscreet^^s to hint in 
the preface 'that even - the 'orthodox 'Jerome, was ah' admirer ;of 
Origen. ' WhoB inform'ed this by'' friends at Rome, Jerome wrote^ 
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ill unmeasured terms against Origenistic views and against the 
friend of his youth* — At the same time he made a literal transla- 
tion of the ergpi Eufinus rejoined, and the dispute became 

the more bitter the longer it continned. SinciuH^ Bishop of Eome, 
extended his protection to Rufinus ; but his successor, Anastasius^ 
summoned him to answer for his errors. Instead of appearino- in 
person, Etmnus sent a written detence ; but was lormally con- 
demned for Origenistic heresy (3^9). He retired to Aquileja, where 
he continued to translate the widtings of Origeii and of other Greek 
Fathers. ^ ’ 

3. Controversy in Alexandria and GonsTxIntinople (399-438).“^ 
— TheophUus^ Patriarch of Alexandria, a luxurious, imperious, and 
violent prelate, had till the year 399 favoured the cause of the 
Nitrian monks, and even, during the Easter of that yeai', spoken in a 
iiarsh and contemptuous manner of the heresy of the Anthropomor- 
phists. Indignant at this, a number of monks armed themselves ■witli 
sticks and thongs, attacked the Bishop, and obliged him to pro- 
nounce an anathema against Origen. Soon afterwards he lost the 
support of others, formerly his friends. Isido^^us^ an aged and vener- 
able presbyter, and the so-called four long hretlirenC of whom two 
acted as treasurers to his church, refused to entrust him with the 
moneys of orphans and other trust funds, and escaped from his 
vengeance to their colleagues in the mountains of Nitria. Accord- 
ingl}^, so early as the year 399, Theophilus anathematised Origen at 
an endemic synod held in Alexandria ; and in 401 published a Morions 
manifesto against Origenistic views. The honest but narrow- 
minded Epiphaniiis hastened to express his approbation, and Hiew- 
nymus translated the document into Latin. Military force W'as 
employed to break up the establishments in Mtria, and to expel the 
monks. Followed by the accusing letters of their bishop, the latter 
sought protection wdtli John Chrysostom at Constantinople; but Theo- 
philus rejected with disdain the intercession of that prelate. For the 
sake of peace, Chi^sostoin -was now anxious to withdraw from the 
contest. But the monks had meantime found access to the Empress 
Eucloxiaj at wdiose intercession Aj^cadius^ the Emperor, summoned 
Theophilus to appear before a synod to be held at Constantinople, 
over which Chrysostom was to preside. Theophilus was almost beside 
himself with rage. By a misrepresentation of the facts of tbe case, ‘ho 
succeeded in enlisting the aid of Epiphmtms. Filled with zeal and 
prejudices, the honest old man hastened to Constantinople, when, on 
learning’ the real state of matters, he immediately witlidrew with the 
remark I, leave to you the court,, and dissimulatioiL” But Tlieo- 
philus knew, how to get on with the "court and with dissimulatioiie 
During the interval Chrysostom hadj'hyhisdaithfuhlcss, 'incurred the 
displeasure^, of the Empress. Galciilatihg upon this, Theophilus 
arrived at Constantinopie, accompanied by a large suite ; 'and at the 
Imperial country-seat oi organised a 
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council {Synodus ad Qmrcim) — in 40S — wliicli declared Clnysos- 
tom guilty of immoralit-Vj of Heterodox views, and of treason. "Tlie 
Emperor banished the obnoxious px’eaclier, who, after appeasing the 
popular fiiiy excited by this measure, quietly allowed himself to be 
carried away. But an earthquake, which took place the following 
night, and tiie increasing popular excifenieiit, induced the Empres's 
to send messengers and recall the exile. After an absence of only 
three days, he w’as brought back to the capital in trium])li. Tlieo- 
philiis fled to Alexandria. Soon afterwards, however, when Chr}' 
sostoin had again incurred the anger of the Empress for denouncing 
ill a sermon the noisy inauguration of her statue, he expressed him- 
self, on the anniversary of "St John, in the following ungu^.rded lan- 
guage : Tld}ju '}ip&}0iccg ^Jbaiusrafy mXiP rccpdaasrccf^ m\iv 
^imzs rr/J zs(pa7JiP rov'l&}avifov Theophiliis ivas now 

certain of success ; his party knew how to fan the flame at court. 
During Easter 404, armed men burst into the church of Chrysos- 
tom, and dragged him to Cucusus in Armenia, into exile. He 
bore imdauntediy the fatigues of the Journey, the rigour of tlie 
climate, and the vicinity of robbers. He kept up continuous pas- ‘ 
toral intercourse with his flock, and addressed to them a consolatory 
tractate. Nor did his , zeal for the mission among the Goths flag. 
In vain Innocent Bishop of Eomej .and HonoriiLs^ the Emperor oi 
the West, interceded for him. In 407 he was sent to a still more 
dreary place of exile — at Pityiis, oh the shores of the Black Sea. 
But he succumbed to the fatigues of that journey, and died the 
way, uttering his favourite motto : mvmv 

A large portion of his flock at Gonstaiitinople refused to acknow- 
ledge ’the authority of his 'Shccessor ; and, despite persecu- 

tions, continued as a separate body’ (by the name of Jolmiies) until 
Theodosius II., in 438, caused the bones of their loved pastor to 
be brought to the capital, and solemnly deposited in the imperial 
burying vaults. Among these personal disputes, the Origenistic 
controversy had for a time been lost sight of, but was soon aftcr- 
ivards renewed (§ 82, 6), 


§ 82 . BISCUSSIOXS ABOUT THIS P'EESOH pt- CHBIST. 

Comp. Wakh, Ketzeukist. '(Histwof.Beri^ Y.^m. 

DorneTj Person Ghristi. VoL I.- Baur^ Dreieihi^i (on the Trinity). 

If, in the discussions about the Trinity,. the question of the eternal 
existence and of the Divine nature of Christ had been agitated, 
His liistorical manifestation as the, incarnate Son of God, the con- 
nection between the Divine nature of ;tlfeyEogoS''‘p[&' thb 
nature of the Son of Mary, and the mutual’ relation of these two 
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became now subjects of inquiry* These questions had in part been 
raised during the Arian controversy. For while the Church had, 
against Arius, defended the absolute Divinity of Christy it also main- 
tained, in opposition to ApollinaiiB^ His perfect humanity. The 
discussion now assumed three new phases. In the NcBtovian con- 
troversy, the Church defended the unity of the person of Christ 
ao'ainst the views of the Antiochians, whose distinction between the 
two natures of the Saviour almost amounted to separation into two 
persons. In the Monophjsite contiwei’sy, the opposite or neo- 
Aloxandrlan error, which, in view of the unity of Chrisfs person, 
lost sight of the distinctness of His natures, was set aside. Lastly, 
in the Monothelete controversy, an erroneous mode of viewing the 
union of the two natures — when their distinctness was admitted in 
words, but denied in fact, by assuming the existence of only one 
will— "was disavowed. Thus the controversies about the Trinity and ^ 
the person of Christ — both of which sprung up in the East — were 
closely connected. 

1, The Apollixaristic Conteoversy (362-381).— Beryllus 
and Sabellius had already taught that, at the incarnation, the Logos 
had assumed only a human soul. Marcellus held the same tenet 
(§ 80, 2) ; AHub also, though opposed to him in other respects, had 
maintained this view, in order to avoid the inference, that in Christ 
two creatures were combined. A thanmius^ on the other hand, held, 
with Origen^ tliat the human soul of Christ had been the necessary 
bond of connection between the Logos and the bod}’, and the medium 
through which the Logos acted upon the body. Hence, at the 
Spiod of .AUicandnaj in 362, the perfect humanity of the Lord was 
declared the orthodox dogma on the subject. ApolluLaris^ Bishop 
of Laodicsoa, a very talented and highly educated man, who, had 
sent a de|)uty to this Council, although disapproving of the idea of 
a, mpm denied the perfect humanity of Christ. Starting 

from the view that man was composed of throe parts, he maintainea 
that Christ had only assumed a crSf/^a and a dXoyog^ and that 
the Divine Ijogos Himself occupied the, place of tlie "koyizn 

(g vovq)* He imagined that a contraiy opinion wmild render it 
necessary to assume two personalities in Christ, and that Christ 
would thus be represented as merely an he also 

l.)elieved that only on his principles would • it be possible to main- 
tain the perfect sinlessness of Jesus. ‘ But Athanasius and the two 
Gregories r'egarded these views as incommtible with the full idea of 
the incarnation and of the atonements. The second , Qdcum. Council 
(381) rejected the views of Apollin^s, who some time before had, 
along with some'adh^rent^, lert,.tlie.tfomiuunion of the Chitrch. 

' 2° AHtAOOWSM BETWEEN '.TOT'' ;|?IfEEREXT THEOLOGICAL 
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Schools (381-428). — The Arian controversy had issued in the 
general recognition of the perfect Divinity, the Apolliiiaristic in that 
of the perfect humanity, of the Sardoiir. But the relation between 
these two natures, implied in their union, had not ret been accu- 
rately defined. According to ApoUinans^ the Divinity was so closely 
united with the (partial) immanity of the Saviour, that in reality 
tliex^e ceased to be tw*o natures. By a coinmxmicatio idiom atum?' 
wdiat xvas predicated ‘ of one natui^e rvas transfeiTed to the other, so 
that the body of Christ xvas deified, and heiice adored ; but the pre- 
dicates of being born, sufiering, and dying, -were also applied to liis 
Divinity. Although the Alexaa’BELHss' School rejected the ]->ecu- 
liar tenets of Apollinaiis about the imperfect Immanity^^of Christ, 
predilection forwdiat xvas mystical, inconceivable, and transcendental, 
led it into kindred view^s. In opposition to Ai'ianisin, these divines 
laid special emphasis on the Divinity of Christ, and maintained an 
sm(jic Ovixizfi of the two natures. According to them, it was only 
lawful to speak of two natures, before the union of these two natures, 
and in abstixw'to^ — after the incarnation, aixd in eoncreto^ we could 
only speak of 07ie ixature, that of The God-man. Hence Maxy jvas 
generally designated as the Mothex^ of God, ^eoropcog* Athanmim 
expressly states ; ov bm (pvaBtg^ iMtmP 'TpogmiT^^v (Jbsmv kr^pogmr/t' 
aKkm pJap (pmiv rod . A%ot^ mu 

pkvTiv (Jbzra r^g mpzdg c&vrov mS r:pogmpnW The Cappadocians 
spoke indeed of two natures {&Kko zm ahXo)^ but held that they were 
mixed up {avyzpmig^ zarmpji^fg)^ that there was a of 

the two natures into one, a (hzramrldTjvmi of the *rpog' r^P ^so- 
ryjra * — In opposition toApollini^Ti%ihe SoiiOOLOF AHTtocii insisted 
on the perfect, immutable, and continuous humanity of Christ, both 
during a.nd after its conjunction with His Divinity. These divines 
only admitted a avva^ua or ha>mg u’x^rizij (in virtue of which the 
two natures had entei’edinto that particular — by 

wdxich they co-existed and co-operated).* Such expressions as S^ao- 
r6?tog^ SaoV gy8i^i'??Sfgr, S-aoV eWS-ar, they regarded as absurd, if not blas- 
phemous. They acknowledged, indeed, that the mp^ of Clirist should 
be adored, but only in respect of its, being the organ through wdiich the 
Logos had accomplished the . work of redemption, not as if itself had 
become endowed with the properties of Divinity. These views \vei"e 
most fully and consistently px^opounded by Theoiorus of Mops* He 
regai-ded the history of the God-man as typicffl of the history of x-e- 
demption. Christ had taken Upon Him^lf , our humanity, with its 
sinful affections and propensities. But He had overcome the latter ; 
and, by continuous contests _ abd victpjy^eWated- His human 'tiature 
to tlxat absolute perfection which, by the working of- His Spirit, we 
also shall reach, and that.m exactly dhe,, same" 
pressly guarded himself against the objection that his system implied 
a twbfold perscH&ality in ’ ChiisL The" Saviotm''^aB mt 
' '■ ^ uXkag, ztdrSKkoi ' since, at the" incarpatibh^' 'Stil huumu"^^ 
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nature liacl lost its personality and independence. Eacli of these 
scliools presented om aspect of the truth ; satisfactorily to exhibit the 
truth in its entirety^ it was necessary to combine them. But instead 
of uniting tlieni, these views were carried out in tlie most one-sided 
mannery till they issued in positive en'or. Thus two heresies sprung 
upy against which the Church had first to protest^ in order afterwards 
to combine the truths v/liich they had embodied, though in a dis- 
torted fonii. This office v/as performed by the Theology of tee 
West. In opposition to Antiochian views^ it ranged itself on tdie 
side of the Alexandrians, at one time even to the full extent of its 
one-sided representations. Thus Julius of Rome expressly maintained 
IjJm (pufTii^rov Aoyov (tmapxooyikvov* But gradually this error was 
removed. Augustine-^ for example, still uses the expression mhetura ; 
but, in point of fiict, he coiTectly indicated the relation between tlie 
two natures, quite' in accordance with what the Church at a later 
period declared the orthodox view. Again, when the errors of the 
Alexandrians were under .discussion, Western divines took the oppo- 
site side, and combined what was true in the two antagonistic schools 
(Leo the Great), — It is remarkable tliat this discussion originated in 
the West. But it was so speedily suppressed as to leave no trace 
behind. Leponus, a monk in the south of Gaul, had expressed hiim 
self about the union of the two natures in the same manner as the 
theologians of Antioch. In 426 he went to Africa, was opposed by 
Augustine, and at once recanted., 

3. The Nestorjax Coni'koversy (428-444). — In 428 Nes- 
TORIUS, a monk of Antioch, and a most eloquent man, was appointed 
Patriarch of Constantinople. He was honest and pious, but rash, 
destitute of experience, and harsh towards heretics. The position 
of the inexperienced monk was sufficiently difficult. He had to 
contend against the hatred of an unsuccessful rival for his see, 
with the jealousy of the Patriarch of Alexandria, wlio besides re- 
garded him as a representative of the School of Antioch, and with 
the suspicions of Cmlesiinus^ Bishop of Eome, wliom he had pro- 
voked by extending protection to fugitive Pelagians (§ 83, 4). A 
presbyter whom Nestorius *had brought witli l^im, objected to the 
frequent use of the term ^sorozog^ and preached against it. Nesto- 
rius took his part both against the people and tlie monks ; and whmi 
some of the latter offered the Patriafrch personal insults, lie caused 
bodily chastisement to be .administered to them, and at a Diocesan 
Synod condemned the views of his opponents (429). Cyrillus, 
Ptoiarch of 'Alexandria, mow entered the. lists in defence of the 
teaching'Of his' sebdol. . He^'g^medfoy Ms views Bishop 

of Ifome,' ’GfoEph^ and JtwenaUs^ Bishop of 
Jerusalem, and at .court of the Emperor (Tiieodo- 

aras IL, 408-450)’f.;WH{e the/!Eiiipws,,.^«dom and the Byrian 
bishops/ took the part -of ]^esforlda>^i -All Attempts at reconciliation 
, 'ivet©#u«trated by the'.«n|nelfing'-;dl^iK)sition of the two patriarch's. 
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Ccelestinus of Eoiiie called upon K’estorios to recant within ten dav .-3 
(430) ; and at a synod held in Alexandria (430), Cyril issued twelve 
Anatlmnatismoi^ to which Nestorius replied by a similar edict. 
These measures served to embitter both parties. To settle the ques- 
tion, the Emperor convoked a third (ecumenical Council at 
Ephesus in 431. The Emperor himself was decidedly in favour 
of Nestorius ; the imperial representative at the Council was a per- 
sonal friend of the Patriarch, and part of the Imperial Guard at- * 
tended Nestorius to Ephesus. But Cyrill appeared with a largo 
suite of bishops, and a strong bodyguard of servants and sailors^ 
prepared, if necessary, to demonstrate %vith their fists the soundness 
of his arguments. At the same time, Memnon of J^Jphe^is had ex- 
cited the clergy, the monks, and the people of Asia ilinor on tlie 
subject. As the deputies from liome and tlie Syrian bishops (tlic 
former probably of set purpose) .did not appear at the proper time, 
Cyril, without %yaiting for their arrival, opened the Council, wliicli 
consisted of 200 bishops. Nestorianism w^as condemned, Nestorius 
excommunicated and deposed, and the Anathematismoi of Cyri! 
recognised as a test of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. Tlie deputies, from 
Rome acknowledged the authority of the Council ; not so the finpe- 
rial repi’esentative and the Syrians, who immediately, on their arrival, 
held a counter-council, over which^ Jh/n?, c/ presided, and 
which excommunicated Cyril and Memnoii. Nestorius voluntarily 
retired into a monastery. Meantime, the populace of' Constanti- 
nople, instigated by Pulcheria, rose in favour of Cyril. The 
Emperor deposed the three leaders in the dispute — ^Nestorius, Cyril, 
and Memnon, — and gave his. authority to a sort of intermediate 
formula, drawn up by Theodoret, which admitted the correctness of 
the term but also maintained an a<Tvyj(pTog hooeng. But 

Cyril and Memnon continued in their sees. While they signed the 
formula of Theodoret, John subscribed the condemnation of Nesto- 
rius (433). The latter remained deposed and a prey, to liis enemies. 
Torn from liis asylum and maltreated, he died (440) in misery. But 
the compromise of the two leaders wus rejected by their follov'crs. 
The Syrian Chiircli was indignant about the manner in which their 
patriarch had betrayed the cause in the person of Nestorius. Johit 
proceeded to depose all his opponents — a fate which had almost be- 
fallen even the noble-miiiaed , Theodoi'et. But in his case 
Patriarch agreed to dispense with a formal condemnation of the 
person of Nestorius in consideration of an ample rejection of his 
teaching. — The Egyptians also accused tlieij* patriax^ch of having 
surrendered orthodox views. But this prelate endeavoured, by in- 
creased zeal, to make up for his former compliance. He laboured — 
not without success— to bring the anathema of the Chm'ch upon tlie 
leaders of the School of Antioch. ' Eahidasy Bishop of Edessa^ one 
of his adherents, dispersed the theological school at Eclessa, which at 
the time, was presided oyer by the celebrated presbyter Ibm* After 
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the death of Eabiilas (436) this school again attained its former 
celebrity* Meantime, Theodoret and Cyril hurled violent tractates 
against each other, till, in 444, the death of the Patriarch of Alexan- 
flria, put an end to the controversy. Ibas translated the writings of 
Theodoret into Syriac, and ~ addressed — in favour of these views~a 
tractate to Maris^ Bishop of Hardashir in Syria, which the Nestorians 
afterwards regarded as a kind of confession of faith. Thomas Bar- 
siimas^ Bishop of Nisibis, spread Nestorianism in the Persian Churcln 
In 489, the School of Edessa w^as again closed. Teachers and 
students migrated into Persia, where they founded a school in 
Nisibis, Avhich for a long time enjoyed considerable celebrity. At 
last, at a ^jnod held in Seleucia in 498, the Persian Church wholly 
separated from the orthodox Church in the Koman Empire, and 
adopted the name of Chaldean Christians, Their Patriarch bore the 
title of Yazelich {ztz^okizog). From Persia the Nestorian Cliiircli 
spread to India, wliere its adherents were called Thomas- Christians, 
4. Monofiiysite Controversy. A. Eutyceianism 

(444-451 )* — Cyril was succeeded by Dioscurus, a man of much in- 
ferior talent, but of much greater violence and tyranny than even the 
opponent of Nestorius. In Constantinople, an aged Archimandrite, 
called Eui'YCHES, openly taught that, after His incarnation, Christ 
had only had one nature, and that, since the body of Christ was that 
of the Deity, it could jiot have been of the same substance with ours. 
Theodoret wrote against him a tractate, entitled TiToi Ho- 

AVfJjoppocj in which he characteilsed the teaching of Eutyehes as a 
combination of various heresies. JJioscurits now interfered, and 
prevailed on the Emperor Theodosius II., whose Minister of State 
and wife {Eiidocia) he had gained, to adopt strict measures against 
the Syrians, and especially against Theodoret, who was forbidden to 
travel beyond the bounds of liis diocese. The Antiocliians, on the 
other hand, laid an accusation against Eutyehes before the Patriarch 
Fiaviq^n, at a synod held in Constantinople (448). Eutyehes appeared, 
attended by an imperial guard; but, on his refusal to recant, was ex- 
communicated and deposed. Eutyehes appealed to an oeeumenicai 
council, and at the same time to Leo the Great of Rome, Flavian 
also appealed to Rome. Leo took the same view as Flavian ; and in 
a letter to that prelate, with equal acuteness and precision, defined 
the doctrine about the two natures in Christ. But the Emperor 
summoned an (ecumenical council to Ephesus (449), over whidi 
Diosmrus was to preside, at which Flavian and his party, howevery 
were not to vote, and from which Theodoj^et'svz.s wholly excluded. 
The Council proceeded in the most arbitrary and violent manner. 
The deputies from Borne were, not allowed to speak; the doctrine of 
two natures was condemned ; , Flavian and Theodoret were deposed. 
The former met mm with bodily tioienee, and- died after tlie lapse 
' of only three days.*’ . ■ Leo 'the ,'0reat' energetically protested against 
the 'decrees of Eplmimmi}* 
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Blit meantime Theodosiiis had qnairelled with Emheia^ dismissed 
his ministers, and made Ms peace 'with Fnlchericu Accordiiigljrjj the 
body of Flavian was carried in state to Constantinople, and burled 
vritii all honours. Further measures were arrested bv the death of 
Theodosius In ,450. He ivas succeeded by Pukheriu^ and her hus- 
band Mareiaru Another cecumenicai^ council (the fourth) ivas 
HOW convened at Chalcebon in 451, which deposed IJhscurtis mid 
Eidijchesy and condemned both Nestorianism and Entychianism. The 
Synodical Epistle of Oj/ril and the Letter of Leo ^vere made the basis 
of tho decrees enacted at Chalcedon, which affirmed, that Christ 
WES true God and true man; that, according to His divinity, He was 
begotten from all eternity, and equal "to the Father; thatf according 
to His Immanity, He was born or Mary the V irgin, and mother of 
God ; and was like ns in all things, yet without sin ; and that, after 
His incarnation, the unity of His person consisted of two naiures^\Yhich 
'were unmiwed and unchanged^ but also undivided and not sepai^aiedd' 
5. B. ImfebIxIL Attempts to brinc about a Union (451 - 
519). — ^The Alexandrian theologians left the Council full of indigna- 
tion about the defeat which they had sustained. They w^re now called 
Atonophysiies* ' Indeed, the whole Cimi'cli was violently agitated by 
these questions. In Palestine^ Theodosius^ a monk, secretly aided 
by Eudocia^ the widow of the Emperor, incited the populace to re- 
bellion. Ih Egypt the commotion was still greater. 

Aeliirus took possession of the see of Alexandria, and eiptUed Pro- 
terms j the, orthodox patriarch. -Similarly, Petrus intruded 

himself into the bishopric of AntiocL These tumults were only 
suppressed after much blood had been shed. But the usurper Ba- 
'siliscm published an edict, in which both the Creed of Chalcedoii 
and the Epistle of Leo were condemned; Monophysitisrn was de- 
clared the religion of the State (476); and Fullo and Aelurm were 
reinstated in their sees. Soon afterwards AcacitiSy the Patriarch of 
Constant., organised a counter revolution in the interest of the Dyo- 
phirsito party ; Basiliscus was deposed ; and the Emperor Zem^ who 
had formerly been expelled, again mounted the throne (477). About 
that time Aelurus died; his party, chose Petrus Mongus (llcesus) his 
successor ; but the Court appointed Johannes Talaja^ a D^mphysite, 
to the see. But when the latter' quarrelled with Acacius, that patri- 
arch took the part of Mongus^ the rival of Talaja. The two prelates 
now agreed as to a project for union, which, being approved by the 
Emperor Zeno, obtained in 482 legal sanction by an edict, called the 
Henoticon. Nestorianism and Eutychianism were still condemned; 
the Anathematismoi of Cyril were confirmed; the ^^Chalcedon- 
ense” -was abrogated; the NicsenchConsf^htinopolitanuin alone en- 
joined as the orthodox creed ; and all introverted points were to 
be carefully avoided. Of course both, parties objected to such a 
union. "Tlie strict Monophysit^ in, separated fpoi^Vifeiigue, 
and were tno^ s 4®sig;p.ted On'^ the- p&Br' 
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IL of Eomej as leader of tlie Dyopliysites, renounced all clinrcli- 
communion with Acacius. This Schism between the East and the 
West lasted foi’ thirty-five years. The Acoimetai (§ 69j 4) were 
the only party in Constantinople who continued in communion w’itli 
Eome. " The lienoticon ivas only abolished when J ustin I. medi- 
tated tha reconqiiest of Italy, since the schism to which it had given 
rise was prejudicial to his interests. Its adherents ivere now de- 
posed, and ecclesiastical comiminion with the West ^vas restored 
(519). (Comp, also the third part of the EccL History of Jolm^ 
IJisJiop of Ephesiisj by Cureton. Oxf. 1853.) 

0. C.'The Decrees of Justiniah L (527-553).— Amid these 
tuimilts, Jifstinian I. began bis long and — so far as political mat- 
ters are concerned — glorious reign (527—565). He considered it 
liis great mission to establish orthodoxy, and to bring back the 
heretics, especially the numerous Monophysites, to the bosom of the 
Church. But the good intentions of the Emperor, who 'was but 
partially , conversant with these intricate questions, -were often frus- 
trated by the intrigues of the court theologians and the machinations 
of the Empress Theodora^ wdio was at heart a Monophysite. Jus- 
tinian first interposed in the Theopasghite CoNTiiOVEn>sY. Petnis 
Fidlo had added to the doxology (the Trishagion or Ter-Sanctns) the 
expression-: 3aoV o crravpajS^Sig which had been inserted 

into the Liturgy of Constantinople. This expression the Acowiela^ 
declared to be heretical ; Ilormisdas of Rome pronounced it, at 
any rate, liable to misunderstanding, and needless. It obtained, 
however, the sanction of Justinian (533). Encouraged by this first 
success, Theodora managed to procure the appointment of Anthiinus^ 
a Monophysite, to the see of Constantinople. But when AgcqocUiSy 
Bishop of Rome, brought out the real viewy's of the new patriarch, 
lie was again deposed from his office, to which Mennas^ a friend of 
Agapetus, succeeded (536). All Monophysite wtI tings -were to be 
burned, and any one who ventured to make copies of them was to 
have his hands cut off. Still, Dornitian and TJieodorus Ascidasy 
two abbots from Palestine, secret Monophysites and devoted fol- 
lowers of Origen^ lived at court in great favour. In order to put 
an end to their influence, Mennas again condemned — at a Diocesan 
Synod held at Constantinople in 541 — the arch-heretic and his 
writings. But the court theologians subscribed this sentence with- 
out hesitation, .and only concocted the more zealously with Theodora 
measures oC-'^eprisaL For some time '.past Justiiiian had been con- 
cerned about the state of public feeling in Egypt, which ivas the 
granary of the '.empire. lie deemed- it 'necessarj^ to do something 
to allay the among its .Monophysite population. Theo- 

dora persuaded ^hlmihat the Monophysites^ would easily be appeased 
if, along with the wrirings. the' father of Nestorianism, 

the controversial tractates Cyril, and the letter of 

Mds to Maris (the ^’tria^eapitula^!), were also condemned. 
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Accordingly, tlie Emperor issued in 544 an edict to that effect, and 
insisted that all bishops should subscribe it. Only those in the 
East complied. But in the West resistance was offered on all 
sides, and the so-called Controversy of the Three CAPiTux.A 
commenced. Vigilius of Borne, a creatui'e of Theodora, %Yho had 
secretly promised his co-operation, was afraid to face the .storm in 
the West, and broke his word. Justinian had him bi^oiiglit to 
Constantinople (547), and there obliged him to make a wTitten 
declaration — the so-called Judicatum — in wdiicli he approved tlie 
condemnation of the three capitula. The Africans, led by liepam- 
tus of Carthage, now excommunicated the successor of Peter, and 
courageously defended the Fathers wdiose writings lied been at- 
tacked {Fidijenthfs of liuspe wTote Pro tribiis capitt. "Famndns 
of Hermianciy Defensio III. capitt. and Liberatus^ a deacon of 
Carthage, a Breviariiim causae Is estorian. . ct Eutychianorum J 
which is a leading authority in the history of these controversies). 
At length Justinian summoned a fiptxi (ecumenical Council 
TO Constantinople (553), w-hich confirmed all the edicts of the 
Emperor. Vigilms wrote a constitutum ad Imp.,” in which he 
rejected the teaching of the three capitula, but refused to con- 
demn their writers. A period of imprisonment, how^ever,, induced 
him to yield in 554. He died on his return to his see in 555. 
Felagius, his successor, formally acknowledged the decrees of Con- 
stantinople ; and North Aixica, North Italy, and Illyria ^se||^,ated 
from the see of Peter, which had so basely succumbed. , Only 
Gregory the Great succeeded — not without much trouble — in gradu- 
ally healing this scliism. 

7; D. The MoNOPHYSt^E Churches.— Jnstiiiian had not at- 
tained his object. The refused to return to the 

Church so long as the decrees of Chalceclon remained in force. 
But they suffered even more from endless internal divisions than 
from the persecutions of the orthodox State Church. First of all, 
Juliamts and Severus, the two leaders of the party in Alexandria, 
disputed. The Seyerians held that the body of ^Christ had been 
subject to decay, while the J ultanxsts denied it. This discussion 
^vas followed by many others.— The Monophysites numbered most 
adherents in Egypt From dislike to the\ Creek Catholics, tliey 
banished the Greek Liturgy from theif churches, and chose a Coptic 
patriarch of their own. , They even favoured the conquest of Egypt 
by the Saracens (GdO), who, in gratitude. for shell services, expelled 
the Catholic patriarch. From Egypt their views spread into 
Abyssinia. Arnwiia had in 536 surrendered to the Persians, 
when the Monophysites in that country, hitherto oppressed under 
Byzantine domination, obtained full iliberty. In Syria and Meso- 
potamia the indefatigable activity of Jacobus Zanzalusj a monk 
(commonly termed el Baradai^ from the circumstance of his going 
about in the disguise ;of a beggar), preserved the existence of the 
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Llonopliysite Clmrcli during the persecutions of Justinian. From 
tliis their leader the Syrian Moiiophysites were called J acobttes : 
while they designated the Catholics as Melcliites (Royalists). Tlie 
patriarch -of the party resided at Giiba in Mesopotamia ; his suf- 
fragan at Tagrit had the title of Maphrian — i truit-bearing. 

The Armenian Monophysites were ruled by the Patriarch of Asli- 
tarag, who took the title of Cailiolicos- The Abyssinian Church 
was under the direction of a metropolitanj designated as Abhima. 

8. The Moxothelete Coxtroversy (633-680). — ^Increasing 
(lifficiilties in the State made union with the Slonophysites more, 
and more desirable. Accordingly, the Emperor IleracUus (611- 
641) was advised to attempt a reconciliation of the two parties by 
means of an intermediate formula, which bore that Christ had 
accomplished. His work of redemption by one manifestation of His 
wi|l as the God-man. Several Catholic bishops sanctioned this for- 
mula, which, had already been propounded by the Pseudo-Dionysius 
(§ 77, 1). On this basis, the Patriarchs Sergius of Constantinople 
and Cyifms of Alexandria, in 633, agreed to unite, when most of the 
Severidns returned to the State Church. Honorius of Home was also 
in favour of this movement. But the monk Soplironius, who soon 
afterwards became Patriarch of Jerusalem (634), was decidedly 
opposed to a union wdiich, in his opinion, necessarily opened the 
w^ay for Monophysite views. Soon afterwards the capture of Jeru- 
salem by the Saracens (in 637) deprived him, however, of the means 
of making opposition. In 638 the Emperor issued an edict — the 
Ecthesis — designed to put an end to all discussion, and which 
gave the sanction of law to the Monothelete view. Maximus, a 
monk (§ 77, 2), now entered the lists in defence of discarded ortho- 
doxy. He betook himself to Africa, where, since the times of 
Justinian, the Confession of Chalcedoii had l>een most zealously 
upheld. Thence he, along with some African divines, launched 
controversial tractates. In Rome also a reaction in favour of the 
old sentiments had, after the death of Honorius (638), taken place. 
The real aim of these attempts at union — to retain Syria and 
Egypt — was not attained. In 638 the Saracens took Syria, and 
in 640 Egypt, Still, for the sake of consistency, the couit perse- 
vered. But difficulties daily increased. Already Africa and Italy 
were in open rebellion, both politically and ecclesiastically. At 
last the Emperor Constans II. (642-668) resolved to abolisli the 
Ecthesis. In room of it he published, in 648, another law — the 
Typos— by which .the hiatus quo praxdous to the Monothelete 
movement restox-ed.; and .'''divines were enjoined 'neither 

to pr^^ound .the' dogtp.a' of one nordhakpf two. wills. But at the 
first Ldierm •5y^d^,-'held 'at J. condemned, 
ill the strongi^st the Ecthesis, tho' Typos, and those who 

had issued them. These '-acts’ of tlie“S|liod were transmitted to the 
Emperor. -The Emperoh replied Olpnpius, the Exarch 
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of Eayenna, to make the bold pi’elate a prisoner. He did not 
obey ; but bis successor sent the Pope in chains to Constantinople^ 
where he was declared guilty of treason, and banished to Cherson. 
Martin I,, who in his exile literally suffered from hunger, died after 
six inontiis (655). Eyen more dreadful was the punishment 
awarded to MawimuSj who was cruelly scourged, had his tongue 
torn out, his hand cut off, and was in that state banished into the 
country of the barbarous Lacians, where he died in 662, at the 
advanced age of eighty. These barbarous measures seemed for a 
time successful, and every opposition ceased. But under the reign 
of Constantmus Pogonnatus (668-685) the two parties prepared for 
another contest. The Emperor resolved to put an end /.o it by con- 
voking a universal council. Pope Agatlio held a splendid council 
at Kome in 679, where it was resolved not to abate one iota from 
the decrees of the Lateran Synod. Armed with these resolutions, 
and an autograph letter of the Pope’s, the legates from Eome 
appeared at the Sixth CEchmenicae CotiisrciE at Constanti- 
nople IN 680 (called also the Concil. Trullanum L from the pecu- 
liar shell-like shape of the hall Trullus, in the imperial palace, 
where it met). As in Chalcedonthe Epistle of Leo, so now that of 
Agatlio, was made the basis of the decrees. Hay, the Synod went 
so far as to transmit to the Pope an account of its transactions, and 
to request him to ratify its decrees. , Still the Gteets\,managed 
to put some wormwood into the Pope’s cup, by carrying: i||that the 
Council anathematised Pope Honoring along with the other repre- 
sentatives of the Monothelete heresy, ^ — ^After that, Dyotheletism was 
universally received as orthodox doctrine. Monotheletism con- 
tinued only in that portion of Asia which the arm of the State 
Church was unable to reach. ' The scattered adherents of these 
views gathered around the monastery of S. Maro on Mount Leba- 
non, and made its abbot their ecclesiastical chief. They took the 
name of MaroniteB^ and preserved their ecclesiastical and political 
independence both against the Byzantines and against the Saracens. 

^ § 83. CONTBOVERSIES CONNECTED WITH THE DOCTOINE 

OE bede:»tion’ ( 412-52$)* , / ' ' 

Comp. Wahh^ Hist. d. Ketz. Wiggfn^ pmgm. Par- 

*'stelL des Augustinism. u, Pelagianism. (Pragm. Sketch, of Aug; and 
Pekg.) Berlin 1821, 1833. 2 Vplfci J.X. i L. cl. Pel 

(The System of Pel) Leipz. 184fe; Hist, de controv. 

9, -Pel ej usque rel moverunf'{ed.‘'sG^*M7)to). Amst. 1655 ; 

Ilist. Pel Par. 1673; X ' Hisi^ Semipel cont Gott 
1826 ; ,X G. Voigt^ de theories Aug^pS^mipel etByner^^^ Gott 1829. 

Although the controversies atout the' Trinity- and the 'Person-- of 
Chris, t had - originated and, were inost zealously carried on' 'in the 
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East, tliej also exercised considerable influence on tlie W est ; and 
when, ultimately, they issued in favour of orthodoxy, this result was 
mainly due to the influential advocacy of the see of Home. But 
even before the commencement of the controversy about the Person 
of Christ, a discussion had sprung up in the West, which continued 
for upwards of a century, but failed to enlist more than a merety 
passing and indirect interest in the East* This discussion con- 
cerned the fundamental doctrines of Sin and of Grace. While FeJ.a- 
gians maintained the efficacy of unaided human liberty, and seyrd- 
Pelagians the co-operation of Divine grace with human freedom, 
Augustine ^nd his party insisted on the operation of Divine grace 
as alone efficacious in the work of salvation. Victory ultimately 
remained with the party of Augustine. 

1. PiiELiMiNAEY HiSTOBY.— The entire corruption of human na- 
ture, and the need of Divine grace in and through Christ, had from 
the first been generally admitted in the Church. But a considerable 
period elapsed before it was authoritatively and finally settled whether, 
and in how far, the moral freedom of man had been weakened or lost 
through sin, and what was the relation between human activity and 
Diviiie grace. In their controversies with the Gnostics and Slaiii- 
chasans the Fathers were led to lay the greatest possible emphasis on 
the doctrine of human freedom. Some of them went so far as even 
to deny innate sinfulness-r—an error which was not a little encouraged 
by the views concerning Ci'eatianism^’ then prevailing* This 
tendency appeared most prominently among the older Alemndriaii 
writers. — The Neo-Alexandrian School^ on the other hand, sought 
to trace the universal prevalence of sin to the fall of Adam, but 
failed to carry out this view so far as the principle of hereditary or 
innate sinfulness. Accordingly, this school afterwards kept by the 
statements formerly made by Alexandrian writers, who traced sal- 
vation to ;a Synergism^ or the co-operation of human freedom, with 
Divine grace. The theologians of Antioch^ in their anxiety to assign 
a place to the operation of the human will, while admitting the .neci^s- 
sity of Divine grace, reduced the doctrine of original sin to that of 
original misery. Thus Chrysostom allowed tliat-the children which 
Adam begat after he had become mortal must also have been sub- 
ject to death ; but he failed to perceive that after his sin his descend- 
ants. 'have been sinfui*.., :;Tlie first man, he held, had 

brought lulo-dhe. world sin and misery, 'whicli we confirmed and 
continued ly;Otir,fins. If, in4he;;e;^emse. of his free will, man only 
' (lid his part,, grace would certainly npt, 'be withhehL In short, the 
'East was mi^niiuohs in 'decidedly rejecting .anything like Predesti- 
was^ptherwiaeiu the where ilie 2¥minimmsrrP 
M ^^.Generatmnisim,^^:Cif .{t3r|lux amm© tradiix pcccati) 

-prepared the way for .the dpctritfei^'njf-nn|inal sin, and for the views 
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of -Augustine concerning grace, Eren Tertullum^ proceeding on 
the fact that from his birth man had an uiiconqiiemble inclina- 
tion towards sin, spoke very distinctly about a vitimn originisf' 
Cypnan^ Amhrosius^ and Bilarim held the same views. Still, even 
these Fathers were not quite free from Synergistic views. By the 
side of passages which savour of extreme Predestinarianism, we find 
others in which great stress is laid on the co-operation of man in 
conversion. Augustine xvas the. first to carry these principles to 
their fullest consequences^ and taught that the operation of God was 
alone efficacious in salvation (Divine Monergism); while Pelagius per- 
verted the Sj'uergism propounded by former authorities into a Moner- 
gism on the part of man^ ■which had not been mooted beipre him. 

2, Doctrinal Views of Augostine. — During the first period 
of his Christian expenenccj and while antagonism to the Maiiichsean 
system occupied so prominent a place in liis thinking, Augustim 
also regarded faith as a free act of the human will. lie deemed it 
requisite thatj to a certain extent, the human will should co-operate 
in conversion, and hence denied that man was entirely helpless and 
undeserving of any good. But a deeper experience (§ 76, 2) obliged 
Mm to acknowledge the natural inability of man to contribute in any 
way towards the acquisition of ..salvation, and to trace both faith and 
conversion entirely to the- grace. ^ of God. These views became 
thoroughly formed, and were completely developed, during the con- 
troversy wdtli the Pelagians. The following are the leading outlines 
of the doctrinal system of Angustim. Originally man had been a free 
agent created in the image of God, eapafile of^ and destined for, im- 
mortality, holiness, and bMssedness ; but also free to sin and to die. 
In the exercise of his freedom, he. had to make a choice. If he had 
chosen to. obey the Lord, the po%ibility that he might not sin, and 
hence not die, wuuld have become an impossibility to sin or to die 
(the posse non peccare et mori” a non posse peccare et mori’'). 
But by the wiles of the enemy he fell, and it became impossible for 
him not to sin and not to die non posse non peccare” and non 
mori”). All the distinguishing features of the Divine image were 
npw lost, and man was only capable of an external, civil righteous- 
ness (justitia civiiis) and of being redeemed. But in Adam kll man- 
kind have sinned, since he constituted all mankind. By generation 
tlie nature of Adam, as it was. afUr the fall, with its sin and guilt, 
with its death and condemnation~but also with its capability of 
I'edemption — has passed upon all his posterity. Dwim grace avails 
itself of what remains of the image of God in man, which appears in 
his need and capability of redemption. . But grace alone can save 
man, or give him eternal blessedness. Hence grace is absolutely ne- 
cessary — constitutes the commencement, the middle, and the dose 
of the, Christian life. It is imparled to man not lecaim he believes, 
but in order that he may believe; for faith also is the work of God’s 
grace. Gmc%4aying.first Man through the to to 'h 'sense 
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of his sin and desire after salvation, nes:t leads him bj the Gospel 
to believe in the Saviour gratia pr^eveniens Grace then 
procures pardon of sin by the appropriation of the merits of Christ 
througli faith, and imparts to man the powers of a divine life by 
bringing him into living communion with Christ (in baptism). h)iir 
free-will towards that which is good being thus restored ('''gratia ope- 
rails” ), henceforth manifests itself in a devoted life of holy love. But. 
the old man, with his inclination towards sin, knot wliolly destroyed 
oven in those who are regenerated. In the contest between the new 
and the old man, believers lire continuously aided by Divine grace 
gratia cooperans”). The last- act of grace, which, however, is 
not accom|)lished in this life, consists in the entire removal of all 
sinful inclinations concupiscentia”), and in transformation into 
perfect likeness to Christ by the resurrection and eternal life (‘^Gion 
posse peccare” and mori”). — This thoroughly evangelical view of 
nature and of grace Augustine developed into the doctrine of an 
absolute predestination. Experience, he argued, showed that all 
men were not converted and saved. But as man could not in any 
way contribute, to his conversion, this must ultimately he traced 
back, not to tlie conduct of man,’ but to an eternal and unconditional 
decree of God (decretiim absolutum), according to which He had 
resolved, to the praise of His grace, to deliver some of the human 
family, which lay entirely under sentence of condemnation (the 
^Gnassa perditionis”),, and, to the praise of His justice, to leave the 
rest to the condemnation which they had deserved. This choice 
depended alone on the all-wise but secret good pleasure of the Divine 
will, and not upon our faith^ wdiich indeed was also a gift of God. 
It k indeed written: God wills that cdl men sliould be saved,” but 
this only means — all who are predestinated.” As the reprobate 
reprobati”) are unable in any w^ay to obtain grace, so the elect can- 
not resist it (^^ gratia irresistibilis”). Hence continuous perseverance 
in grace (“ donum, perse verantise”) was the only sure evidence of 
election. Augustine held that even the best among the heathen could 
not be saved (although he thought that there were various degrees 
in their punishment), and that children who died imbaptized could 
not go to heaven. I'he apparent contradiction between this statement 
and his other assertion, “contemtus., non defectus sacramenti damnat,” 
was removed by an appeal to the eternal decree of God, wdio suit 
fered not the elect to die without haying received this sacrament, 

^ 3* PEI.Aaip'S and_ hxs STST£M.--rFar difierent from the inner 
history ' of ^Ahgus'tine was thatbf or Felagim^ a British 

monk of reap$tetkb|e ' acquirements and of moral .earnestness, but 
-without depth or capacity for,; speculation* At a distance 

from the strugg|€3i\p[3|jj ^trials ‘pfKi^ experience of inward 

temptations, ,nor striicg tendency fr* 'outward and manifest sins, desti- 
ttite,^ moreover, of 'deeper Ghrisfian 'e^#ience, his ideal of religion 
consisted in a kind of tnonastie asceticism* , His dislike to the views 
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of Augustine about tlio total corruption of luimaii nature^ and its 
entire inability to contribute in any way towards conversion or sane- 
tificatioiij '^vas increased by the knowledge that some careless persons 
liad made them an excuse for carnal security and moral indolence. 
This circumstance confirmed him in the idea that it was much 
better to preacli a moral lawj the demands of whiclij as he thought^ 
men were able to fulfiij provided they were in earnest about it. 
During his stay at Eome^ about the year 410, he commenced to 
diffuse" these views. The following are the leading outlines of his 
sijstem. Man hiid originally been "created liable to physical deatli ; 
eternal^ not physical, death was the consequence and the punishment 
of sin. The fall of Adam had not caused any change irf the moral 
nature of man, nor did its influence extend to the posterity of Adam. 
Every man came into the world exactly as God had (treated our 
first fiither, without either sin or virtue. In the exercise of 
his yet undiminished freedom, he was left to choose the one or the 
other.. The universal prevalence -of sin depended on the power of 
seduction, of evil example, and of, custom; but perfectly sinless per- 
sons may, and indeed actually have' existed. The grace of God 
made it more easy for man to attain liis destiny. Hence grace was not 
ahsohitely'bnt necessary, on account of the general prevalence 

of sin. Grace consisted in spiritual enlightenment 'through revela- 
tion, in the forgiveness of sins as the manifestation of Divine indul- 
gence, and in the strengthening of our moral powers by bringing the 
incentives of the law and the promise of eternal life to bear upon them. 
The grace of God was designed for all men ; but man must deserve 
it by making sincere endeavours after^ virtue. Christ had become 
incarnate in order, by His perfect doctrine and example, to give us 
the most powerful incentive to amend our ways, and thus to re- 
deem us. As by sin we imitate Adam, so ought we by virtue to imitate 
Christ. Baptism he held to be necessaiy (the baptism of infanta 
remissionem futurorum peccatorum’^). Infants who had died 
without this sacrament enjoyed an inferior degree of blessedness. 
The same inconsistent adherence to Church views appears in his 
admission of the received doctrines concerning revelation, miracles^ 
prophecy, the Trinity, and the, divinity of Christ. If Pelagius ha<l 
carried his principles to all their le^timate consequences, he would 
no doubt have discarded from his system all that is supernatural. 

4. The Pelagian CoNTBoyEMr. -(412-431);-— Since the year 
4.09 Pelagius resided at liome^ where he made a convert of Cwlekiasj 
a man of much greater talent and learning than himself. By their 
zeal for morality and asceticism the two gained high repute at Rome, 
and continued to diffuse their , principles without let or hindrance. 
In 411 they went to Carthage^ whence Pelagius passed into Pales- 
tine. Ccelestius remained at Carthage, and became a candidate for 
the office of presbytexv His errors were now for the first time dis- 
cussed. Paulinu.% a deacon from Milan, who happened to be at 
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Cartilage^ laid a formal accusation a^aimt him ; and when lie re- 
ihsod to recantj a provincial si/nod^ held at Carthage in 412. exconi- 
iimnicated him. In the same year Augustine published his first 
controversial tractate : De peccatonun mentis et reinissioiie et de 
baptismo parviiloriim. LI. III. adMarcelliiium.'^ — In Palestia^Ej, 
Pelagius joined the followers of Origen. Ilierojwmus, whom he had 
at any rate offended by a disparaging opinion of his literary labours, 
opposed his views, and declared them a logical secpience of the Ori- 
geiiistic heresy (Ep. ad Ctesiplion tern— Dialog, c. Pelag. LL III.) ; 
mid Paulus Orosiusy a young presbyter from Spain, denoiinced hini 
at a sjmod held at Jerusalem (415), under the presidency of Johannes^ 
the bishop of that see. But the Eastern divines could not be con- 
vinced ot tlie dangerous character of these views, which, besides, 
were somewhat disguised by their authoxv Another accusation laid 
by two Galilean bishops before the Synod of Diospolis (415), held 
under the presidency of Eulogius^ Bishop of Csesarea, ended in the 
same manner. Upon this, Augustine de gestis Pelagii”) showed 
to tlie divines of Palestine that they had been deceived by Pelagius. 
Orosvm also publislied a controversial tractate Apologeticus c. 
Pel.”); while, on the other side, Theodorus of Mops, wrote five 
{now lost) letters (probably directed against Jerome). The Africans 
now took part in the controversy. Two synods — held at Mileve and 
at Carthage (416)— renewed the former condemnation of these doc- 
trines, and laid their charges before Innocent L of Rome, who ap- 
proved of the conduct of the African Church. Pelagius now trans- 
mitted a confession, in which his views 4vere carefully disguised, 
while Coelestius appeared personally at Rome. But Innocent had died 
before his arrival (416). Zosimusy his successor — perhaps a Greek 
divine, at any I’ate an indifferent theologian — ^having been gained by 
Coelestius, addressed bitter reproaches to the Africaii' Church, against 
wdiicli the latter energetically protested. Soon afterwards, however, 
the Emperor Honorius issued (in 418) a sacrum smptum^^ against 
the Pelagians, while a General held at Carthage in 418, con- 

demned Iheir views in even stronger terms than before. These cir- 
cumstances induced Zosimus also to condemn them epistola imeto- 
Tud^), Eighteen Italian bishops— among them Juliamm of Eclmmmy 
the ablest defender of Pelagianism — ^refused to sign this" document, 
and were banished. Th^y requested, and obtained an asylum from 
NestoriuSy Bishop of Constant. But this connection -was fatal both 
to the bishop and his proteges. Ceekstinusy Bishop of Rome, took 
the part of the . opponents of Nestbrius .in the controversy about tlio 
person of Christ (§ 82, 3) ; while, the Eastern Church, at the OEcu- 
MEHiCAii CoiJNGiB-O'F'EFHESias iti 431^ Condemned, along with Nes- 
. torius, also Pelagius -^d;, Cdelestihs, without,* however, entering upon' 
a definition of the doctrine, in question* To this result the efforts of 
Marim MercaioTy a l^rhbd layman frbtn.the West, who resided at 
Constantinople, bad gi'eatly contributed* He had composed two 
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Commoiiitoria” against Pelagius and Ccalestixis, and a controversial 
tractate against Jiilianiis of Eclanum* Nor liad Angiistine been idle 
during tlie interval. In 413 he wrote De spiritu et litera ad Marcel- 
liniiiii;” in 415, natura et gratia” against Pelagins, and 
perfectioiie jiistitiie liorninis” against Coelestius ; in 416, Do gestis 
Pelagii;” in 418, ‘^De gratia Dei et de peccato originali LL II. e, 
Pelag'. et CcbL;” in 410, ^^De nnptiis et conciipiscentia LL II” (in 
answer to the objection that his system, cast contempt upon the 
Divine institution of marriage); in 420, C, dnas epistolas Pelagi- 
anoruin ad Bonifacium I.” (composed by Julianus and liis friends in 
defence of their %dews); in 421, VL c, Julian urn;” and some- . 
what later an ^"Opus imperfeetumc. secmidam Jiiliani responsionem ” 
5. The Semi-Felag-ian Co:!4"trotbesy (427‘-529).—Gros3 Pela- 
gianism had been refuted, but extreme inferences from the principles 
of Augustine in reference to the doctrine of Predestination excited 
fresh discussions. The monks at Hadrumetum^ in North Africa, 
had gone on evolving sequences from this doctrine, until some had 
fallen into perplexity and despair, some into security and unconcern, 
while others deemed it requisite to avoid these and other conse- 
quences by ascribing to human activity a certain amount of merit 
in the acquisition of salvation. Under these difficulties, the abbot pf 
that monasteiy addressed himself to Au^mtim^ wlj^o fedeavoured to 
remove the scruples and mistakes of the monks,-.® two tr^^tates (a. 
427): ^'De gratia et libero arbitrio” and ^^De cdrreptione et gratia.” 
But about the same time an entire school of divines in Southern 
Gaul protested against the doctrine of Predestination, and maintained 
the necessity of asserting that human freedom to a certain degree 
co-operated with Divine grace, so that sometimes the one, some- 
times the other, initiated conversion. This school was headed bj*' 
Johannes Cassianus {oh. 432), a pupil and friend of Chrysostom, 
and the founder and president of the monastery at Massilia. His 
adherents were called Massilians or Semi’^Felagians. . Cassianus 
himself had, in the IStli of his Collationes Patrum” (§ 78, 6), con- 
troverted the views of Augustine, without, however, naming that 
Father, The ablest of his pupils was Yincentius Jjirinensis (from 
the monastery of Lirinium), who, in his Commonitorium pro 
catliolicm fide antiquitate et univerritate,” laid down the principle, 
that Catholic doctrine consisted of' all sempei*, ubique et ab* 

omnibus creditum sit.” Tried by this tM, of course the teaching of 
Augustine was not Catholic. The second hook of his tractate — 
wffiich has been lost — controverted- Augustimanism, and was, prob- 
ably on that account, suppressed. , Hilmius and Prosper Aquitanims 
—two laymen in Gaul (§ 78, 8)— devoted adherents of Augustine, 
wrpte to inform him of these proceeding. The Bishop of Hippo 
now composed two tractates against the Massilians (^^ De pr^desti- 
natione Sanctorum” and De dono perseverantise”). Death put an 
end to further controversy on his part (480)* Bui Hilarius and 
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Prosper took up tlie cause. ’Wlien CcBlestinus^ Bisliop of Eoiiiej to 
wliofii tliey applied for redress (in 431)^ gave a reply in terms 
Y/Iiicii might mean anything or nothing, Prosper himself entered 
the lists by an able tractate, De gratia Dei et libero arbitrio contra 
Gollatorem,” in which, however, he involuntarily smoothed off the 
extreme points in the system of Augustine. This remark applies 
even in higher degree to the able work De vocatione gentium,” 
which perhaps -was composed by Leo the Grea% afterwards a pope, 
but at that time only a deacon. The other party {Arnohkis the 
younger?) published a remarkable tractate, entitled “Pnedestinatiis.’' 
in w^lueli a supposed follower of Augustine expresses liis views about 
predestinarion, carrying, them to a most absurd length, of course in 
a manner never intended by the Bishop of Hippo. (Book 1. gives 
a description of ninety heresies, of which Predestinarianisrn is the 
last; Book IL furnishes; by way of proof, this pretended tractate by 
a Predestinarian; and Book HI. coii tains a refutation of it.) A 
SemBPelag. . which met at Arles in 475, obliged Luciclus^ 

a presbyter and a zealous advocate of the doctrine of Predestination, 
to redant ; and FaustuSy Bishop of Rhegium^ transmitted to him, in 
name of that Council, a controversial tractate, De gratia Dei et 
humanse mentis libero arbitrio.” In the same year a synod held at 
Lugdunum ( in 475) sanctioned Semi-Pelagian ism. Although the 
tractate of Faustiis was moderate, and, so to speak, intermediate be- 
^ tween extreme views on both sides, it caused very great commotion 
among a community of Scythian monks at Constantinople (520). 
Through Possessor^ Bishop of Carthage, they complained to Ilormh- 
das^ who, however, replied in general and indefinite terms. The 
African divines in Sardinia, whom the Vandals had banished from 
, their sees, now took up the cause. They held a council in 523 ; and, 
in their name, Fidgentius of Ruspe composed a very able defence of 
AiigostinianWdews (^^ De veritate prsedestinationis et gratise Dei LI. 
ill ”), which made an impression even in Gaul. At the same time, 
Amtm of Vienne and Gmsarim of Arles^ tw’-o excellent Gallican 
bishops, undertook the advocacy of moderate Angiistinianism. At 
the Synod of Arausio (Oranges), in ,529, these views were generally ac- 
knowledged as orthodox truth. Augustine’s principles about original 
sin, the entire worthlessness of all human .works, and the absolute 
necessity of were admitted to the fullest extent; faith was de- 
clared to be the effect of grace alone,, while the pTredestination of tlie 
repipbatef': defined as merely foreknowledge, and predestination 

to Sill' entifeiy r^'ejjted as,- blasphemous. -A synod held at Valenee 
(529) in the confirmed the decrees of Oranges^ which also 

received, tho'appipbaSlpp, of JBQnifme’XL^ot Eome in’ 530. 

; - ' ' ' ■ f ^ 0Lt>, ipD : If SECTS- 

The Montmuts continued to exist 

.till the fifth or sixth eoutiiry,. : fifth century Haivklmism 
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still counted numerous adherents both in Italy and in North Africa. 
Gnostic and Manichaian tendencies reappeared in Spain under the 
name of Priscillimiisiny and (towards the close of this period) in 
Armenia under that of Faulicianism (§ 101, 1). 

1. MAXiCHiEiS3i. — The most prominent representative of this 
heresy in the West was Faustus of Mileve^ an African, who com- 
posed a number of controversial tractates against Catholic doctrine. 
A.iig}istine^ wiio had at first been misled by him, wrote against him 
the 33 books c. Faiistum,” the most comprehensive of his numerous 
vroi'ks against the Maniclifeans, — Since the reign of Valentian the? 
emperors frequently issued strict edicts, decreeing punislDnent upon 
the members of that sect. In Africa also they were persecuted by 
the Vandals. Ilimeric (since 477) transported whole shiploads of 
them to the continent of Europe. At the time of Leo the Great {oh. 
46 1) the party numbered many adherents in Home. On inquiry, 
it turned out that they held antinomian principles, and secretly 
indulged their lusts. But, notwithstanding the rigour employed 
against them, the sect had many secret adherents even daring the 
middle ages. 

2. Prisgilliaxism (380-563). Comp. J. IL B. Lilb]m% de hmresi 
PriscilL Han. 1840 ; L M. Mandernack^ Gesch. des Priscillianism. 
Trier 1851. — Marcus^ oca Egyptian, is said, in the fourth century, 
to have brought the germs of Gnostico-Manichseau views to Spain. 
Priseilliany a wealthy and educated layman, adopted these principles, 
and elaborated them into a dualistic system, in which the emanation 
theory” occupied a prominent.place. Marriage and the use of flesli 
\Yere interdicted ; but it is said that, under the guise of a strict as- 
ceticism, the sect secretly cherished antinomian views, and indulged* 
in licentious orgies. At any rate, it sanctioned both lying and per- 
jury, hypocrisy and dissimulation, for the purpose of spreading and 
protecting its principles. — Gi'adually Priscillianism extended” over 
the whole of Spain, wdiere even some of the bishops became converts 
to it. The glowing embers w^ere fanned into a name by the intem- 
perate zeal of Jdacitis^ Bishop of Emerida. A synod lield at Sanf- 
(fossa in 380 excommunicated the sect, and commissioned Jiliaehis^ 
Bishop of Sossiiba, a very violent and also an immoral man, to carry 
its decrees into execution. The latter gained over Maximus^ the 
usurper (the murderer of Gratian),, who^ to obtain-their possessions, 
applied the torture to some of the sect, and caused Priscillian and 
some of his adherents to be beheaded at Treves '(385). This was 
the first instance in which heretics were punished with death, 
Martin^ the noble-minded Bishop of Tqw% to whom the Emperor 
had promised to employ mild measures, hastened to Treves, and re- 
nounced communion with Ithacius and all those bishops who had 
consented to the sentence, of’ death. Amhrosms also,, and other 
bishops, expressed their disapprobation. Under these circumstances 
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Maximus adopted more moderate measures. But tlie glory of 
martyrdom heightened the enthusiasm of the sect, and their prin- 
ciples rapidly spread among the barbarians who^* since 409;, invaded 
Spain* In a Commonitoriuin de errore Priscillianistf’ addressed 
to Augustine (in 415), Paulus Orosiiis earnestly implored the assist- 
ance of that Father ; but other cares and controversies prevented 
Iiim from energetically taking part in this discussion. Greater suc- 
cess attended the endeavours of Leo the Great, whose aid w-as in- 
voked thirty years later by TiirrlMus, Bishop of Astorga. In 
accordance with the instructions of that Pontiff, a Concilium His- 
paniciiin” in 447, <and at a subsequent period, the Council of Braga 
in 563, adopted efficient measures for the suppression of this heresy. 
After that professed P:^iscillianism seems to have disappeared, but 
tlie principles of the sect continued in secret tradition for many 
centuries. 


T. WORSHIP, LIFE, DISCIPLINE, AND MANNERS. 

§ 85. WORSHir. 

Ko sooner had the exercis'e of Cliristian worship been sanctioned 
by law tlian it ^displayed great variety, richness, and beauty in its 
peculiar rites. But as yet doctrinal controversies absorbed public 
attention too much, to leave time or space for submitting ritual 
questions to the ordeal of discussion and examination. Hence the 
special manner of conducting public worship wus in each case very 
much left fo be regulated by the spirit of the times, and by national, 
idiosyncrasies. Still, the common spiritual feeling which pervaded 
all branches of the Church gave to this ecclesiastical development a 
great uniform direction, and the differences wdneh at first obtained 
gradually disappeared. Only, such were the national differences be- 
tween the East and the West, that even the continual efforts made 
after catholic unity could not efface these characteristics from 
public worship. , , 

The right 'relation between ■BOCfniNDand wobstjii? doubtless is, 
that the latter should be regulated .and determined by the former. 
Such was the. nase atihe comtnencement nf tins period. But after- 
w'ards the relatiohAlu was reyer^ed>- ahd the unqvaiigelical views so 
'generally entertaipesci,‘Pay,rin?:hP'.®^‘^ll measure, be traced to this 
aberration. Tim uhang^,toufe']^|i0’ principally during the time of 
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Cyril of Alex. It is quite natural tliat, wlien tlie principlGs of tliat 
school about the close interconnection between the Divine raid the 
limnaii prevailedj they should also have been eiribodied in public wor- 
ship* But as yet these views were one-sided, and liable to l)e per- 
verted into error. ^ The labours of Leo and of Theodoret were indeed 
so far successful as to exclude from Dogmatics the monophysite element. 
But already it had struck its roots so deeply in public icorsliip, that 
its presence 'was not even recognised, far less removed. During the 
following periods it gradually increased (in the worship of saints , of 
images, of relics — in pilgrimages, the saeiilice of the mass, etc.), and 
exercised the most pernicious influence on the development of the 
doctrines which, as I’et, had not been accurately de;Sned (for 
example, those about the Church, the priesthood, the sacraments, 
especially that of the Lord’s Supper, etc.). 

5 S6, TIMES OF PUBLIC WORSHIP AND FESTIVALS. 

Comp. G. B. Eisenschnidt^ Gesch. d. Sonn- imd Festtage (Hist, 
of the Lord’s Day and of Feast Days). Leipz, 1793; J. G. Milller^ 
Gesch. ch christ, Feste..BerL ;1843;.-;JV- StTaim^A.. evang, Klrchen- 
jahr (The Eccles. Year of Evaug. Ch.). BerL 1850; E Eanke, d., 
kirchl. Perikopensystem, BerL 1847 .~J£. A. Nickel (liom. Catk), 
cL heil. Zeiten u. Feste in d. kath. K. (Sacred Seasons and Fest. in 
the Cath. Ch.) Mayence 1836. . 6 vols. 

The idea of a twofold cycle iii commemoration of the great facts oi* 
salvation — once a iveek and once a year—h^A been entertained even 
during the previous period (§ 53)» But gradually the idea of this 
weekly cycle gave way before a richer and fuller development' of 
that of the Christian year. From the first an essential difference 
prevailed in this respect between the East and ■ the W est ; the 
former embodied rather tlie Jewish-Christian, the latter the Gen- 
tile- Christian tendency. But during the fourth century many of 
these divergences were removed, and the three great cycles of 
Christian festivals were celebrated in the same manner by both 
Churches. During the fifth and sixth centuries, however, the for- 
mer differences again reappeared. The Jl^tern Church increasingly 
yielded to its early inclination for Jewish-Christian forms of worship; 
while the Western Church, in cdnformiiy with its Gentile-Chris- 
tian tendency, adopted the natural year as a basis for the ecclesias- 
tical. Hence the ecclesiastical-.»year df the West 'obtained fuller 
organisation, and ' became more ejosely intertwined with popular 
B^ui-cven in the West,; the the 

worship;, of .saints prevented; the^ out df the.i&'Of fhe 

Christian eccleriasticai year*. v 1 ' ;/■.) F- , ’ 
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L The Weekly Cycle. So early as the year o21 Coiistantiiie 
t.lio Great enacted a law, that neither public business nor work of arw 
kind should be done on the Loito’s I) AY. Somewhat later he inter- 
dicted military exercises on that day. His successors extended tliis 
iiiliibition to "public spectacles. Besides Sunday, the Jewish Sab- 
bath also was, for a loii^iY time, observed in the East by meeting for 
worship, by the intermission of fasts, and by prayer in the standing 
posture; fasting was only allowed on the Sabbath of the Great Weeln 
Yi ednesday and Friday, the dies stationum,” were kept in the 
East as fast days. In the West, the fast on Wednesdays was abro- 
gated, and in its room that on the Jewish Sabbath introduced. 

2. .HoRiB and Quatember. During the fifth century the mini- 
])er of fixed hours for prayer (the 3d, Gth, and 9th during the clay, 
comp. Dan. vi. 11, 4; Acts ii. 15, iii. 1, x. 9) increased to eight 
{horm canonim: Matntina at 3 o’clock in the morning, Prima at 6, 
Tertia at 9, Sexta at 12, Nona at 3, Vespers at 6, Completoria at 
9, and Mesonyction or Vigils at 12). But in order to obtain the 
sacred number 7 (after Ps. cxix. KM), the two horm of the night 
were generally combined into one. The horm w-erc, in ail their strict- 
ness, observed only by monks and clerics. — In accordance with this 
arrangement of prayer, once every three liours, the year w^as divided 
in the West into terms of three months {Quatember)^ each marked 
by a fast. These periods w^ere (according to J oel ii.) to be signalised 
by repentance, fasting, and almsgiving. The arrangement in ques- 
tion was completed by Leo the Great {oL 461). The Quateinbers fell 
at the commencement of Quadragesima, during the iveek after Pente- 
cost, and in the middle of the seventh and of the tenth month (Sep- 
tember and December). They were observed by a strict fast on tlie 
Wednesday, the Friday and the , Saturday, and by a Sabbath, vigil, 

3. The Calculation op Easter. The Comidl of Nice (325) 
decided in 'favour of the Eoman mode of Easter observance, as 
opposed to that of Asia Minor (§ 53, 1). The adlierents of the 
latter formed a separate sect (Qmrtodeci?m?zz),- The Council de- 
cided that the first day of full moon after the spring equinox should 
be regarded as the 14th of Nisan, and that tiie Feast of the 
Eesurrection should be celebrated bn tlie Sunday following, yet so 
as to avoid that it should coincide with the Jewish Passover. The 
annual astronomical calculation • of the feast was entrusted to the 
Bishop of Alexandria, in wdiich, city. astronomical study was e^ten-* 
sively .cultivMed,*, .This prelate issued •an annual circuhir (iihr 
pasckalu)^mm^mly'‘B.t Epiphany— r- in which he intirnateil to 
tha^ other cJwrohe%^ 4^ resultAf, h.is calculations and generally also 
took occasion to disep^ some queafion^.that was' mooted at the time. 
The Eoman mode of ;calcul4tion. differs in some respects from that 
common ip Alexand^i%r, -’At: Eohiedkey calculated according to a 
cycle of 84, and not;#- 19' y^ars lie ISth, and not the 21st of 

/march, was -regarded tii©'.dty,of tW’s|lriilg equinox; and if the full 
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moon liappenecl on a Saturday, Easter was celebrated, not the clay 
afterwards, but eight days after it. At last, in 525 JDionijdus Exigmis 
brought about a permanent agreement between Home and Alex- 
andria in the celebration of Easter. 

4, The Eastee Cycle of Festitals. With the comineBceiiient 
of Quadragesima the whole appearance of public life underwent u, 
change. Public amusements, were prohibited, criminal investiga- 
tions arrested, and the noise of traflSc in streets and markets ceased 
as far as possible. In the East, fasting \yas intermitted on Sun- 
days and Saturdays ; in the West, only on Sundays. On this 
account, Gregoj-^y ihe Great fixed the Wednesday of the seventh 
week before Easter as the commencement of Quadragesima. This 
day was called Caput jejunii,’^ and Dies evnerum^^ — Ash Wednes- 
day — from the practice of sprinkling ashes on the heads of the faith- 
ful, in remembrance of Gen. iii. 19. On the Tuesday before that 
fast, or Carnival (Caro vale), the people were wont, by extravagant 
festivities, to make up for the coming fasts. About the same time 
the Easter cycle was enlarged in the West, so as to embrace two 
additional weeks, and commenced oii the ninth Sunday before Easter 
(Septuagesima). The Hallelujah of the mass then ceased, marriages 
were no more consecrated .{tenvpm clausum)^ and monks and priests 
already commenced to fast. Quadragesima attained, as it i,vere, 
its climax during the last or the so-called Great Weeh^ which com- 
menced on Palm Sunday, and closed with the Great Sahhathy .the 
favourite time for administering baptism. The Thursday wdien the 
Lord’s Supper had been instituted, and the Friday on which the 
Saviour had been crucified, -were more particularly observed. Public 
worship celebrated during the night {Easter vigil) formed a transi- 
tion from these fasts to the rejoicings at Easter. This solemnity wxis 
deepened by the prevalence of an old tradition, that Christ would 
again return during that night. The morning of Easter was 
ushered in with the joyful salutation, The Lord is risen to 
■which response w'as made, Yea, truly He is risen.” The festivi- 
ties of Easter closed only on the following Sunday (pascha clausum). 
On that day those who had been baptized on the Great Sabbath 
•wore for the last time their white garments. Hence this Sunday 
was called Dominica in albis,” of also Quasimodogeniti,” from 
the first words in 1 Pet. ii, 2 — among the. Greeks, xmv'g kvpiccz^^ 
The rejoicings of Easter extended over the whole term of Qiiinqua- 
gesima^ or the period between Easter and Pentecost. A solemn 
vigil preceded both Ascension-rday and Pentecost^ and the latter 
closed wdtli a . (celebrated by the Greeks as the 

, zvpmzn rm aylm [Maprvp7}advrmj and by the Latins — at a much 
later period — as the Feast of the Holy Trinity). — ^These festive 
wei'e kept in imitation of the solemn assembly” at the 
Feast of Tabernacles, Lev. xxiii 36-, , 

5. The’ Cheibtmas Otoi^. of. Festivals.; The first mention 
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of Christmas observance (natalis Cliristi) occurs in the Yv'esterii 
Cliurcli about SCO. Twenty or thirty years afterwards^ it was also 
introduced in the East. We account for the late introduction of 
this festival by the circumstance that the ancient Church failed to 
set value on the day of Christ’s birth, and placed it rather in the 
background as compared with the day of His death (§ 57). But 
Chrysostom already designates it as the f/jriTp6^o7\.sc ttckjSjv rSv 
ioprm. From the first, the 25th December was commonly regarded 
as the day on which Christ was boni.^ The Christian festival wtis 
fixed for that clay, not on account of, but despite, the heathen Satiir- 
^iialia (in remembrance of the Golden Age, from the 17th-24tii 
Deceinbei*), the Sigillaria (on the 24th December, when children 
received presents of dolls and* figures made of earthenware or wax — 
sigiila), and the Brumalta (on the 25th December, dies natalis in- 
victi soIis, the Feast of the Winter Solstice). At the same time it 
was regarded as far from an accidental concurrence that Christ, the 
Eternal Sun, had appeared on that clay. Ciiristmas commenced 
also with a Vigil, and terminated with an Octava, which during the 
sixth ccntiny became the festum circumcisionis.” In contrast 
with the excesses of Ihe heathen at the New Yeavy the ancient 
Church set this day apart for humiliation and fasting. The Feast 
of Epipliarnj was introduced in the West in the fourth century, 
when it obtained its peculiar Gentile-Christian import as a com- 
memoration of the adiiiission of Gentiles into the Church (Luke ii. 
21). (Eeferring to Ps. Ixxii. lO,- Tertullian had represented the 
Magi as kings ; the number three indicated threefold gifts. In 600 
xV.D. Beda gave their names: Caspar, Melchior, and Balthasar.) 
In other places this feast was also supposed to commemorate the 
first miracle of Christ at the marriage in Cana. — Since the sixth 
century, the period preceding Christmas w*a3 observed as the 
Adventr In the Latin Church this season commenced on the 
fourth Sunday befoi'e Christmas; in the Greek, on the 14th ISTo- 
vember, and comprehended six Sundays and a fast of forty days — 
a practice which was also intx’oduced in some of the Western churches. 

6. The last festival— introduced at a late period — w’as that 
OF THE Teaissfigueation, wliicli tlio Latin Church only adopted 
in’ the fifteenth century. — ^For Saints’ da^s, and feasts in honour of 
(fe FwYt?t,,comp. § 87. 

7. ^ The EcoLESiASTfO'AL -Teah.' In the East, the symbolical 

relation between the natural and the ecclesiastical year was ignored, 
except so far as implied in !the attempt to give to the Jewish, 
feasfe a Christiaii adaptation.:., ,To.,some extent, indeed, Western 
ideas Imd 'been riinporteddn. reference to the great festivals, such as 
Christmas, Easte-tyandPenteoosi, butnot in' connection with the ordi- 
nary Sun and, feast-da^. ‘ At first the Ecclesiastical year in the East 
commenced with 'Eastor, with Quadragesima or witli 

'■ ^ ■' ^ 1. 2, p. 2B8. 
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Spiphaiiy, and nltiinately in September, as under tlie Old Dispensa- 
tion* The year was divided into four parts, according to the 
lectio coiitinua'’ of the Gospels, and the Sundays obtained corre- 
sponding names. The jcvpiazTj tov M«rSiz/ou took place 

imiiiediatcly after Pentecost. — The Latik Ecclesiastical Yeah 
commenced in Advent, and was divided into a ^‘^Semestre Domini 
and a Semestre ecclesijn.^’ Bat the idea underlying this arrange- 
ment v/as only carried out in reference to the Semestre Domini 
(Christmas, Easter, and Pentecost, with the Sunda 3 %s which they 
included, indicating the commencement, the development, and the 
completion of the history of Tedemj>tion). In reference to the 
Semestre ecclesiseC only the commencement of a ^s^nnbolical 
arrangement wms made. Thus the Feast of Peter and Faulf on 
the 2 9 til June, represented the foundation of the Church by the 
apostles ; the feast of Laurentius^ the martyr, on the li^th August, 
the contest aw^aiting the Church militant and the Feast of 
Michael the archangel, on the 29th September, the complete suc- 
cess of the “ Church triumphant;” That these feasts were intended 
to form the basis of three cycles, of festivals, w-e gather from the 
circumstance that the Sundays .after Pentechst had been arranged 
as DominiciB post Apostolos, post Laurentii, post Angelos, liut 
the idea was not developed ; the frequency of saints’ days not only 
made this arrangement impossible,, but rendered it even necessary 
to encroach on the Semestre Domini The principle of attempt- 
ing to Christianise the worship of the' heathen was authoritatively 
sanctioned by Gregory the Great, who in 601 instimcted the Anglo- 
Saxon missionaries to transform the heathen temples into churciies, 
and- the pagan into saints’ festivals or martyr-days, ut durae mentes 
gradibus vel passibus non autem saltibus eleventur.” Saints now 
took the places of the old gods, and the ecclesiastical wms made in 
eveiy respect to correspond with the natural year, only in a Chris- 
tianised form. 

§ S7. THE WOESHIP OE SAINTS, OF' EELICS, ANB OF BIAGES, 

Since persecutions, and with them martyrdom, had ceased, an 
extraordinary asceticism could alone entitle to the honours of 
canonisation. In awarding this distinction, popular opinion carried 
the day. Thus the number . of saints ,;iiicr«ased every j^^ear ; saints 
who had long been forgotten wer'e di^pvered by means of visions, 
while, ill the absence of tradition .supplied 

names and facts in rich abundance, fte more men felt the luke- 
warmness and worklliness Yehgiom pipeiriance, as 

compared with the strength of faith , displayed by the first witnesses 
for the truth, the higher did, the martyrs rise in popular veneration. 
Altars and churches were, erected oyer their graves (memoriw)^ 
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or else tlieir bones deposited in tlie churclies (translationes). ITewIy 
erected cliiirclies \vere consecrated by their names, and persons 
called after them in baptism. The days of their martyrdom were 
observed as festivals, introduced by vigils, and celebrated by agapes 
and oblations at their graves. . Ecclesiastical orators extolled the-n 
in entlmsiastic language, and poets sung of them in their hymns. 
Nothing could equal the zeal with which their bones were searclied 
out, or the enthusiasm with which men gazed on them, or pressed for- 
ward to touch them. Every province, nay, every town, had its tiitekiy 
saint (Patromts). In thb East, the Invocation of Saints originated 
with the three great Cappadocians ; in the West, with Amhrosms* 
These Fathers maintained that the saints participated in the omni- 
potence and omiiisciehce of thef Deity, Augustine alone held that 
the angels were the medium through wdiich the saints learned the 
invocations of the devout. In the various liturgies, the former 
practice of praying POK the saints 'was now" converted into entreaty 
for their intefcession. The common people regarde^l this worship 
as taking the place of that of heroes and of the Manes. But theo- 
logical wu'iters earnestly insisted on the distinction between adora- 
tio ” and invocatio,” Kc^rpe(a . and SoyXa/cd, of which the former 
was due to God alone. The , of Mary arose at a period 

subsequent to that of the martyrs, and chiefly in connection with 
the Nestorian controversy. Soon^ however, it acquired much 
greater importance than that of the saints. Faint traces of a ivor- 
ship of angels occur even in J ustin and Origeii ; but this species of 
service was neglected for that of the saints. The zeal for pilgrimages 
was greatly quickened’ after the visit of the Empress-mother 
Helena (in 326) to the holy places in Palestine, wdiere she erected 
splendid churches. Some of the most eminent Fathers, however, 
disapproved of these tendencies. The imrship of images com- 
menced only during the time of Cyril of Alexandria. It wns 
specially cultivated in the East. Western divines — and even Gre- 
gory the Great — admitted pictures only for decoration, for popular 
instruction, and for quickening the devotional feelings. The wor- 
ship of relics^ on the, other hand, spread more extensively, in the 
West than m-the'*I5aat. A ^ - 

!• century, the octava 

-of' Pentecost iii tteEpI m Festival of all the 

Martyrs (§ 86, ' thd Pope Bonifam J F* instituted, 

in 610, a’' for the Pantheon, wliicli 

^''Emperor P/w«^'''I^''p‘0sented'i:o the Holy See, and which 
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was transformed into a churcli of the most blessed Yirgin and of 
all the martyrs. But this festival (on iSToyember 1st), was not 
generally observed till the ninth century. The large number of 
canonised saints rendered it possible to dedicate eveiy day in the 
calendar to one or more saints. Generalljj the anniversary of their 
death was selected for that purpose ; in the case of John the Baptist 
alone an exception was made in favour of his birth-day (natalis S. 
Joannis). From its relation to Christmas (Luke i. 26), this festival 
was fixed for the 24tli June;, and the contrast of the season iu 
which these two feasts occurredj reminded the Church even in this 
respect of John iii. 30. So early as the fifth century, the 29t]i 
August was also observed as a festum deeolkitionis K Joannis, 
The second day of Christmas \vas the Feast of St Stephen^ the proto- 
martyr (the first-gathered fruit of the Incarnation) ; the third day 
was devoted to the memory of the disciple whom Jesus loved; ilia 
fourth^ to that of the infants at Bethlehem ( festum imioceniimi)^ as 
the “ flores’^ or “ primitijB martyrmn.” The Feast of the Maccabees 
— in commemoration of the woman and her seven sons who sufiered 
under Antiochus Epiphanes — was already celebrated in the fourth, 
and only disebntinued in tlie thirteenth yentury. Among the fes- 
tivals in honour of the apostles, that of, Pete?* and PmV ^ — in 
memory of their martyrdom • at Eome (29th June)— = was generally 
observed. Besides this, , two- other festa catliedrce Petr€^ were 
observed at Eome — one on the 18th January, in commemoration 
of Petefs accession to the Cathedra Eomana,” the other On the 
22d February, in remembranca of his occupation of the Cathedra 
' Antiochena.” For some time , the saints^ days were so arranged 
that those devoted to the patriarchs were fixed before Christmas, 
those of later saints of the Old Testament dispensation during 
Quadragesima, those of the, apostles and first preachers after Pente- 
cost; then followed the martyrs, after them the later (tonfessors, 
and, lastly, the Virgines/^ as the type of the Church in a state 
of perfection. 

2. The Woeship op Maey. The Virgin, ‘OJessed among 
women,” and who by the Holy Spirit had predicted : From hence- 
forth all generations shall call me blessed,” was from the first re- 
garded as the highest ideal of maidenhood. Hence , the veneration 
which the early Church paid to virginity, centred in that of lier 
person. Side by side with the .contrast between Adam and Christ, 
Tertullian placed that between Ete and Mary. In the fourth cen- 
tury, the perpetua virginitas b. Marise”* was already an article of 
faith. Amirosius applied Ezek. xliri 2 to her, and spoke of her 
having given birth ^Gitero clausb ;” while the second Trullan 
Councir'(692) declared bCko%tufov k rfg, rozoi^ 

shm. If Irenmus, Tertiiliian, Origen, Basilius, and Chr^’-sostom 
liad still found cause of exception in her, Augustine no longer num- 
bered her among sinners : Unde enirn kimus, quid ei plus gratise 
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collatum ftierit ad viiicendum omni ex parte peccatnin ” But 
ibr a considerable period no further progress was made towards 
actual worship of the Virgin. This was partly due to the circiim- 
stancej that she had not shared the glory of martyrdom, and partly 
to the idolatrous and heathenish worship paid her by the Colhjri- 
female sect in Arabia^ dating from the fourth century — 
who offered to her bread-cakes (in iirntation of the heathen worshii) 
of Ceres). .Ej^vplianiiis, who opposed that sectj maintained : rp ol 
Map/ap ovhig ^pogzvma''^oj^ oars ayysKoj x^pov(rj roi- 

avrrjV* On the Antklicornmianites'^ comp. § 92. But during the 
Nestorian controversy Slariolatry became again more general in the 
Church, the fifth century^, the 25tli Slarch was celebrated as 
the Feast of the Annunciation* , In the West, the Feast of PuriJiGa- 
tion (according to Luke ii. 22) was observed on the 2d February. 
It was also called Feast of Candlemas^ from the solemn offering of 
candles then made. When^ in 5425 the empire was visited with 
earthquakes and pestilence^ J ustinian instituted the festmii oc- 
cm’SUS 5 ’^ with special reference to the meeting with Simeon and 
Anna (Luke ii. 25). From a desire to have a series of feasts in 
honour of the Virgin corresponding to those in commemoration of 
Christj the Feast ^^of the Ascension of Mary’* was introduced at 
the close of the sixth, and during the seventh century that of tlie 
Birth of Mary. These festivals wei-e celebrated on the 15tli August 
and the 8th September. The former was founded on a legend — 
first broached by Gregory of Tours, oh. 595 — to the effect that, 
immediately on her decease, angels liacl raised the Mother of 
God,” and carried her to heaven, 

3. The Woeship of Akgels. So early as the second century, 

the idea of tutelary angels for nations, towns, and individuals oc- 
curs, based on Dent, xxxii, 8 (according to the version of the 
LXX.) ; Dan. x. 13, 20, 21, xii. 1;. Matt, xviii. 10; Acts xii. 
15. Ambrosius already insisted on the invocation of angels. But 
when the Phrygian sect of ^'^AngelicF carried this practice to idola- 
trous adoration of angels, the Council of Laodicea (in the fourth 
century) condemned their views, and Fpiphanius numbered the 
sect among heretics. Pretended apparitions of Michael the arch- 
angel led, in the fifth century, to the institution of the Feast of 
Michael'^ — on the 29th September — which was celebrated in honour 
of all the angels, and designed to express the idea of the Church 
triumphant/'' \ . 

4. Tee WohsEiP of Images .(eomp. § 57, 1). The dislike and 

the Jealousy of art which characterised the eaidy Church had not 
•wholly disappeared’ eyeh ip the fourth century. Musehim of Cwmrea 
speaks of a statue ’4t panels '27,' t), and other representations of 
Christ and of the , kpostles, He seriously 

reproved for expressing a desire to 

poi^sess a likeness of Chrie% Wd, her attention to the second 
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comiBandmeiit, Asterius^ Bisliop of Amasa in Pontiis {oh. 410)5 
censured the custom of rich persons wearing on their dresses sewed 
pictiires representing events in Gospel historVj and recommended 
such persons rather to bear Christ in tlieir hearts. Epiplmiins^ in 
his zeal, tore in pieces a painted curtain that hung in a village 
church in Palestine, and suggested that the body of a poor person 
should be wrapt in it. But gradually tlie Grecian love of art 
and the popular feeling carried the victory over legal rigorism and 
abstract spiritualism. In this respect also the age of Cyril became 
the period of transition. Already in the fifth century, miracles 
•were said to be performed by certain pictures of Christ, of the 
apostles, and of the Mother of God.’^ This gave ris^ to a real 
worsliip of images, by lighting before them tapers, kissing them, 
bowing, prostration, burning incense before them, etc. Soon every 
church and church-book, every palace and cottage,, was filled with 
pictures of Christ and of saints, commonly drawn by monks. Count- 
Jess miracles occurred in connection with them. This delusion,, 
however, spread not so rapidly in the West as in the East. Thus 
Augustine complained of the worship of images, and insisted that 
Christ should be sought in the, Bible, and not in /images; and 
although Gregory the Gfeat reproved the iconoclastic zeal of 
Serenusy Bishop of Massilia, himself would tolerate pictures in 
churches instruendas solmimodo mentes nescientium.” ' The 
Nestorians, who were entirely opposed to the use of pictures, de- 
nounced Cyril as the originator of this new idolatry. ,, 

5. The Worship of Eelics* The worship of relics ori^n- 
ated partly in a natural feeling of loving veneration towards moral 
heroes, partly in the honours which the early Church was wont to 
pay the martyrs. The religious services celebrated on the graves of 
martyrs, the erection of memorials to them, and the depositing of 
their bones in churches, may be regarded as the commencement of 
this practice. By and by no altar or church was reared that pos- 
sessed not its own relic. Gx'adually, as the small number of known 
martyrs no longer sufficed to supply the increasing number of 
churches with I’elics, their bones were, distributed. Places wdiere 
relics, hitherto unknowm lay, were miraculously pointed out in 
dreams and visions. The catacombs now became mines of relics, 
of wliich the genuineness was proved by signs and wonders. So 
early as 386, Theodosius L •was obliged to interdict the traffic in 
relics. Among them were reckoned not only bones, but garments, 
utensils, and especially the instruments^ with -which the martyrs had 
been tortured. Their application restored the sick, exorcised devils, 
raised the dead, averted the plague, detected crimes, etc., The 
persons thus benefited were in the habit of expressing their grati- 
tude by settingup commemorative tablets, or offering silver and gold 
casts of the diseased member which had been miraculously healed- 
In defence of this species; of voneratiba:?^ somO' appalo^flh/'f 
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idiL 21 ; Sir. xlvi. 14 ; Acts xix. 12. — According to a legend — 
wliicli was generally credited in tlie fifth century — Helena liadj in 
32 6j discovered the true cross of Christy as well as those of the two 
malefactors. This story ^yas first attested by Ambrosius, Eiifinus, 
and Chrysostom ; Eusebius and the Bordeaux pilgrim of the year 
333 know nothing of it. The true cross was recognised from tlie 
others through a miraculous cure (raising of the dead) performed by 
means of it. The devout Empress presented one half of the cross to 
the Church of the Holy SepulchrOy and sent the other half along 
with the nails to her son^ who inserted the wood in a statue of his 
own, and set the nails in his diadem and in the reins of his horse. 
Pious pilgrims were allowed to carry with them splinters of that por- 
tion of the wood which was left at Jerusalem, and thm particles of the 
true cross were carried into and worshipped in all lands. At a 
comparatively late period, it was said that, in honour of the discovery 
of the cross^ a (xravpajcrfpjog had been celebrated (on 

the 14th September) in the East so eai’ly as the foui'th century. 
From the time of Gregory the Great, a festum inventionis S. Crucis 
was kept throughout the West on the 3d May. The Feast of the 
Elevation of . the Cross was instituted by the Emperor Heraclius 
' (14th Sept.) to commemorate the defeat of the Persians, who w^ere 
obliged to restore the holy cross (629), which they had taken away. 
This festival was also introduced in the West. 

6. Pilgrimages. These also originated in a natural desire to 
visit sacred localities. Many were eager to follow the example set 
them by in 326. ‘Even the conquest of Palestine by the 

Saracens in the seventh century could not arrest the zeal of pilgrims. 
Not only the , sacred localities in , Palestine, but Mount Sinai, the 
tombs of Peter and Paul at Eome {Umina Apostolorum)^ the grave of 
St Martin of Tours (oh. 397), and even the place where Job, the 
type of Christ, had suffered (in Arabia), were favourite places of 
pilgrimage. — This rage for pilgrimages, especially on the part of 
monks and of women, was most strenuously opposed by Gregory of 
Nyssa^ who, in a letter on the subject, in the strongest language 
indicated the danger accruing both to genuine religion and to mo- 
rality from this practice. Even Jerome moralised : Et de Hierosoly- 
mis et de Britannia sequaliter patet aula coelestis.^^ Chrysostom and 
Augustine also objected to the excessive merit attached to such acts 
of devotion. 

, ' ' § ' AI^MIXISTBATXOl^'-' bw .THE ' BACSAMEHTS. 

The Church had not at this period definitely settled either the 
31 umber or the import, of the Sacrctpisnts ((jbvcmpm)* The term was 
imliscriminately’applied '‘bMhf# tfo dbctrines of salvation fa so far 
as they transcofided the Bian, and to those rites of wor- 

ship through which, fa a manner incomprehensible, believers par- 
' 'YOLit ^ t:' vf' ' P 
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took in and appropriated redemption. From tlie firstj it was gene- 
rally admitted that Baptism and the Lord's Sujjpeo^ were the princi- 
pal sacramental means of grace. But so early as the third centuryj^ 
anointing and laying on of hands was distinguished from baptism^ 
regarded as a special sacrament — that of Confirmatmi (xpima ) — 
and in the W est administered separately from the initiatory Chris- 
tian rite (§ 54), The idea of a special order of Christian priesthood 
as of Divine institution *(§ SI), led theologians to regard Ordinaiion 
as a sacrament (§ 70, 3). When the Pelagians charged Angiu^tlne 
that his views of original sin and of concupiscence implied that the 
Divine ordinance of marriage was in itself sinful, he rgoined by 
characterising the ecclesiastical solemnisation of marriage (§ 91, 2) 
as a sacrament, appealing in proof to Eph. v. 32. Thus marriage 
ivas represented as nature sanctified by grace. The Pseudo-Diony- 
sius enumerated (in the sixth cent.) six sacraments, viz. ; Baptism, 
Confirmation, the Lord’s Supper, the Anointing of priests, that of 
monks, and that of the dead to extreme 

unction^ comp. § 91, 3. 

1. The Administration of this:tperiod it 

was still common to delay baptism, either jBrom indifference, firom 
superstition, or from doctrinal prejudices^ These motives alsu 
operated against the practice of infant-baptism^ which had long been 
recognised, not only as lawful, but as necessary, Bregory of Syssli 
wrote: ^^Upog rovg '^pcchvmvr(xg eig ro f — the other Fathers 

equally opposed this abuse. In accordance with the view of Tertul- 
lian^ baptized laymen, but not women, Were allowed to administer 
baptism in case of extreme 'necessity (in periculo mortis). The 
practice of having God-parents became general ; and the Code of 
Justinian treated this relationship as a spiritual affinity, and an 
impediment to marriage. The following \vere the ceremonies com- 
mon at baptism. The catechumens, who had kept their heads veiled^ 
tmveiled them on the day of baptism^ — ^the former to shut out any 
object that might distract, and also to symbolise, spiritual self-retire- 
ment. Eiwrcism was pronounced over the candidates for baptism ; 
next, the officiating priest breathed on them (John xx. 22), touched 
their saying : Ephphata ! (Mark yii ' 34), and made the sign of 
the cross on their forehead and breast. In Affica salt (Mark ix, 50) 
was given theUi*,' in Italy u /piece ;bf;iupney,! as ' symbol of the 
’talent of baptismal gTace (Luke’xiXi 'The assumption' in 
bapti^ of a new Mma- MicatM' euftahce into' a /n't^w lim./ The 
person baptized renoimeed the devil, turhiiig at the same time toward 
the w’6^f)‘"and .saying : , - vl 

Kccrmta (rpv, and again to the east, with the words : 
mi ApJ«rri. 'The practioe/bf sprinkling w^as 
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tismus Glinicorum The person baptized was three times immersed ; 
in the Spanish Clmrcli only once, to mark even in this their anta- 
gonism to Arian views. 

2. Hitherto the Doctbihe oe the Loed’s Supper (comp. § 55) 
had not been discussed, in synods, and the views of individual Fa- 
thers on the subject ^vere exceedingly vague and undetermined. 
All of them spoke of it as of a very sacred and awful mystery, and 
felt convinced that the elements of bread and wine became, in a 
supernatural manner, connected with the body and blood of Christ. 
Some regarded this connection as spiritual^ and in the light of a 
dynamic influence ; others viewed it in a realistic manner, and as 
an actuaLcommunication of these substances to the elements ; but 
most theologians had not fully decided either for one or other of 
these views. Almost all described the miracle which took place in 
this sacrament as a fierce^ transfiguratio — an expression, how- 
ever, winch they also employed in connection with the baptismal 
water and the anointing oik The school of Origen — especially 
Eusebius of C^sareaand the Pseudo--Dionysiits^ also Athanasius and 
Gregory Nazianzeuy thongh in a less decided manner — adopted the 
spiritualistic; view. In the West, it was advocated hj Augustine, 
and his school, and even by Leo the Great The principles of 
Augustine on Predestination led almost -of necessity to this, since 
only believers, ke., the elect, could partake of this heavenly food. 
Not unfrequently, however, that Father also made use of language 
which savours of the opposite view. Among the advocates oi' 
the realistic interpretation, some took the dyophysite (consubstantia- 
tion), others the monophysite (transnbstantiation) view of the sacra- 
ment. The former, first broached by Irenmts (§ 56, 3), occurs (witli 
a tendency towards ti^ansubstantiation, more or less decided) in the 
writings of Cyril of Jerus.^ of Chrysostom^ of Eilarius of Piet., and 
of Amhrosius* Cyril designates the bread and “wine as amccdpjog 
zois (TvvcoifJbog^ and as The view of Gregory of Nyssa 

was somewhat peculiar. He held, that as during the terrestrial life 
of Christ, food and drink, by assimilation, became the substance of 
His Body, so the bread and wine were, by an act of Divine Omni- 
potence, in the coiisecration,.. changed into the glorified corporeity of 
Christ, which became assimilated with our body when .we partook 
of the Hordes Supper. The divergences on this question appeared 
^ more distinc%;mer tlie Nestorian Controversy, although Theodoret 
and' Popd 496),!;W®te .the only theologians who fully 

applied tji^ir.g^erial dyophmte 'views in reference to this sacra- 
'ment ' The, former: says yim and the 

latter : Esse'.nqri despit subsfonSa, vel matura panis et vini. » . Hoc 
nobis in ipso Ohifoto.bommo^/Sentiand (in regard to the Person 
of Christ), quoi liord^s Supper) profi- 

tomur* . Bpt, in ■|«ol»biiity,',fc .mass of the people had long 
. before learned a genuine change of sub- 
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stance. The popular view next passed into the prayer-books. We 
find it in the Galilean and Syrian liturgies of the fifth century, in 
language which cannot be misunderstood. Even after the Council 
of Chalcedon had sanctioned dyophysite views as orthodox, the 
tendency to resolve the human in Chidst into the Divine still con- 
tinued; and towards the close of this period the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation was generally entertained. 

3. The Sacrifice of the jMass. Comp, § 55, 4. Even during 
the fourth century the body of Christ presented by consecration in 
the Lord’s Supper, had been designated a sacrifice, though only in 
the sense of being a representation of the one sacrifice of Christ. 
But gradually this view of a sacramental feast in remembrance of 
tlie sacrifice ol* Christ gave place to that which made the Eucharist 
an unbloody, but real repetition of this sacrifice. The change in 
question was much promoted by the ancient custom of connecting 
with this sacrament intercession for the living and the dead, and 
more especially by that of celebrating the memory of the latter by 
oblations and partaking of the Lord’s Supper, in order thus to 
express that communion in the Lord lasted beyond death and the 
grave (§ 57). Such intercessions W'ould naturally appear much 
more powerful, if the sacrifice of Christ, which alone could give 
them efficacy, was on every such occasion really repeated and re- 
enacted. Other causes also contributed to this result. Among 
them we reckon the rhetorical figures and the language of preachers, 
who applied to the representation terms which really characterised 
the one sacrifice of Christ alone ; the notion about a regular priest- 
hood, which soon led to that of sacrifices ; the spread of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation, and the tendency to regard the sacrament as 
of magical efficacy. The idea that the Lord’s Supper was a sacri- 
fice became completely established after the introduction of the doc- 
trine of PiTEGATORT as a place of punishment — before the resur- 
rection — where venial sins, which had not been atoned for during 
life, might be expiated. This doctrine, which was not received in 
the East, 'was first propounded by Augustine^ although not without 
some misgivings, and without any reference to the sacrifice of the 
Eucharist. But Cwsarius of Arles and , Gregorf the Great carried 
it to all its consequences. The , oblationes pro defunctis,” which 
had long been in use, now assumed the, character of masses for 
their souls the object being no longer that the living should par- 
take of the body and blood of Christ,' and thereby indicate them 
communion with the departed, but. that, the atoning sacrifice should 
be repeated for the spiritual benefit of the deceased — L in order 
that the sufferings of purgatpry might thereby be alleviated and 
abridged. Similarly, men had also recourse to the atoning effi- 
cacy of the eucharistic sacrifice for the removal of earthly ills, 
sufferings, and accidents, in so far as these were regarded .as punish-' 
n\ent3 of sin. For these purposes, it was deemed sufficient if the 
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sacrificing priest alone partook of tlie Eucharist (missa; solltaricc^ 
private masses). At last the flock ceased to partake of the com- 
munion at ordinaiy diets of worship, and only joined in it at certain 
festivals. 

4. The Dispensation of the Supper. After the general intro- 
duction of infant-baptism, the strict distinction between the missa 
catechninenorum” and the missa fidelium” (§ 55, 1) ceased^ In 
the Eastern and North African branches of the Church, Infant- 
Communion remained in use ; in the West it was interdicted, in 
accordance with 1 Cor. xi. 28, 29. The communio suh una^^ (scil. 
specie) was regarded as Manichman heresy. In Northern Africa 
it was in^ exceptional cases allow'ed in the case of children, because 
a little girl had, from dislike to wine, on one occasion spit it out. 
So early as the sixth centuiy, the communion was taken only once 
a year in the East ; but in the West the Councils insisted, even in 
the fifth centurj^, that it should be taken every Lord’s day, and that 
those who failed to partake -of it at least on the three great festivals 
should be excommunicated. The elements -w^ere still prepared and 
offered by the members of the Church,-— the bread being that in 
common use, hence generally leavened. This practice continued in 
the East; it was otherwise in the West, where unleavejied bread 
was used in the Eucharist. , The colour of the xvine was regarded as 
matter of indifference ; at a later period white wine was jOTferred, 
because the red left some colouring matter in the cup. It was, 
however, deemed necessary to mix the wine with water, either in 
allusion to J ohn xix. 34, or to the two natures in Christ. Only 
the Armenian Monophysites used undiluted wine. The bread was 
broken. It “was a common practice in the East to carry to the sick ' 
bread dipped in wine, instead of bringing the elements separately. 
At a later period, in churches also botli elements were given toge- 
ther in a spoon. The consecrated elements w’-ere called Eulogia^ 
in allusion to 1 Cor. x. 16. What of the elements remained un- 
used was distributed among the clergy. At a later period, only so 
much as was requisite for the communion was consecrated, and “what 
of the oblations had been left, without being consecrated, was blessed 
and divided among the communicants The old prac- 

tice of sending consecrated elements to distant churches or bishops, 
in token of church communion, was in the fourth century interdicted 
by the Council of Laodicea. 

' ‘ iiibMIHlSTEATIpN^OF PUBUC WOEffilP. 

In public , ip EEAB-from any non-caBonical 
book (§ 56). TJntil the fifth century, the common practice was to 
read continuously through the Bible-(fec^m contimia). In the Latin 
Church it was custbiriaty’ two poitioiis of Scripture 
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— one from the Gospels, the other from the Apostles or Pi'ophets. 
The Apostolical Constit. prescribed three portions (Proph., Apost,, 
Evang.) ; similarly the Gallican and the Spanish Church ; the Syrian 
four (Praxapostolns, etc.). As the idea of an ecclesiastical year 
was developed, the lectio continua gave place to a lectio propria — 
i, e.^ to a selection of Lesmns adapted to each festival. Tliese 
selections were in the West called Leetionaria. Among them, that 
termed Comesy^ or Liber comitis^^ (of which tradition assigned 
the arrangement to Jerome), was, after some modification and en- 
largement, generally adopted throughout the West. In ^he East, 
where the lectio continua remained much longer in use, the lec- 
tionaria were only introduced during the eighth century. Com- 
monly the Lector read from the desk ; but the Gospel was, by way 
of distinction, frequently read by the deacon. From similar motives, 
candles were often lit at that part of the service. — The text of the 
SEBMOK was generally taken from the section of the Bible that had 
been read. Preaching was considered the special work of the 
bishop, who might, however, devolve it upon a presbyter or a deacon. 
Monks were only allowed to preach in the street%, in market-places, 
or from the tops of roofs, columns, or trees. T|Le bishop delivered 
the sermon from liis episcopal frequently, howew, he 

stood at the end of the chancel, in order to make him^il fetter 
heard. Augustine and Chrysostom, for this purpose, generally 
preached from the reading-desk. In the East, where the sermon 
often lasted for hours, and the preacher strained after theatrical effect, 
great prominence was given to the homiletic part of worship. The 
practice of expressing approbation — especially in Greece — by wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs and clapping of hands, must have proved very 
disturbing. In the West, the , sermon consisted commonly of a 
brief and unadorned address, which popnlar preachers delivered 
ex-tempore. The practice of reading sermons was of very rare 
occuiTence ; even the reciting of a discourse committed to memory 
was not popular. After the example, of . Constantine, his successors 
ill the empire not unfrequently delivered sermons, although not in 
the churclies. — The service of SoH-O: consisted mainly of psalms, 
hymns, and cloxologies. The Gnostics (| 4% 9), Arians (§ 80, 1), 
Apollinarians, and Donatists, often ^ succeeded in spreading their 
opinions 'by means of hymns*. /To insidious attaqfe^ 

Church 'felt it desirable to infrodufe;qrtfedox.it;istea4v,ef;. 
heretical productions. The CmmU of LaodieeaX^QO} indeed inter- 
dicted the- nm of 'ipcXkiMm 
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tiie spread of heterodox compositions. But this prohibition \vas not 
obeyed in the West ; and when the Twahy of the Arians at Con- 
stantinople obliged Chrysostom to. allow processions at night, he 
introduced hymns in these services. The practice of going in fro- 
CESSIONS commenced at an earlier period than that of Chrysostom, 
and was first introduced at funerals and marriages. Since the fourth 
century processions were also held at the installation of bishops or 
of relics, at feasts of thanksgiving, and especially during seasons of 
public clanger or calamity. Through the influence of Mamertiis. 
Bishop of Yienne (450), and Gregory the Greats processions became 
a regular ceremony which recurred at stated times, when the Gos- 
pels, costly crucifixes and banners, torches and burning candles, 
relics, pictures of the Yirgin and of saints, were carried about, and 
psalms or hymns sung. The religious services on these occasions 
'were called Litanies. They consisted of prayers, and of the invoca- 
tion of saints and angels, to "which the people made response, Ora 
pro nobis!” 

1. Use of the Scripttoes. The doubts formerly entertained 
about the authenticity of certain portions of the New Testament 
(§ 56, 2) gradually ceased. ,The Council of Laodicea omitted from 
the CANOK only the Book of Kevelation, manifestly from its dislike 
to and dread of Millenarianism (§ 62, 8). The Council of Hippo 
(393) settled the canon, Avhicli has since been received, including 
tlie Old Testament Apocrypha, in it. — The inconvenient practice 
of Scriptio continua,” hitherto common in the copies of the Bible, 
was abolished by Eutlialius^ a deacon of Alexandria, who introduced 
a new plan, according to winch every line contained only so much 
as could — without, of course, interfering with the sense — be read 
without, a pause. An attempt, previously made, to arrange the 
various books into chapters had, however, failed to produce uni- 
foraiity.! — At the request of Lamasus^ Bishop of Eome, Hieronymus 
emendated the corrupted text of the (§ 56, 3), and tlioo 

prepared a Latin transbatioh from the Hebrew of the Old Testa,- 
ment, which, along with the emendated version of the New Testa- 
ment, was generally adopted . by the Western Church, and bears 
the name of the Vtdgaia. Philowenus^ a monopliysite bishop, trans- 
lated (hi 508) -the ■ New 'Testament for .the use. of the Syiiau 
churches';, bft -Me Version’Mlowedi.n.too'.slayish.a manner the letter 
of the 0 ri;^nai^ yTlie,i\thep^. more especially Ghrysostorn, insisted 
that the iaity slionld diligentiy FiEpto SdEiPTXJRES. Still tlie 
' belief spread, th#' 'of' imhdy the business of 
the clergy and of hidBfep. Coumil (C92) de- 

nounced severe' who presumed to inter- 
pret ’tlie Scriptures fathers had done, * 
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2. Htiixology* To supplant the hymns of Harmonius and Bar- 
desanes, the Syrian Gnostics, which had in so many cases served to 
promote error, Ephraein Bjrus (o6, 378) composed a number of 
<>rthodox hymns, which soon became very popular. He, Isaac the 
Great (in the fifth cent.), and Jacob of Sariig (in the sixth cent.), 
W' ere the three most celebrated ecclesiastical poets of the Syrian 
Church. Their compositions were allowed to be used in public wor-* 
ship. Gregory of Nazianzxis^ Synesius of Ptolemais, wrote ortho- 
dox h\anns in the language ; but the interdict of the Council of 
Laodicea pi-even ted their introduction into public worship. But the 
most effective hymns were those composed hy members of the Latin 
Church. With Hilarms of Pictavium {oh. 368) commenced a series 
of religious poets (embracing Amhrosiiis, Augusiimts Coeliiis Sedu- 
lius from Ireland, Ennodius^ Bishop of Pavia, Prudentius, a Spaniard, 
Fortunatus of Pictavium, Gregory the Great), who have left a num- 
ber of hymns, remarkable alike for their beauty, tlieir depth and 
devoutness, their power and simplicity. Comp. IL A . Daniel thes. 
hymnolog. 4 vols. Halle 1841, etc. F. J. Mone^ lat. Hymnen. 
Preib. 1853. 

3. Psalmody AND Hymnodt. The former practice of congre- 
gational psalm-singing (in symphony) gradually ceased, when regu- 
lar clerical Cantores ” (§ 51, 1) began to be employed. Indeed, 

the Council of Laodicea prohibited it entirely, although their prdi- 
}iance failed to secure general obedience. The practice 
phonons or alternate singing was much in vogue. Notwifetand- 
iiig the increasing attempts of the clergy to exclude the pe^le from 
participating in the services of the Church, the laity continued for 
a long time the practice of hypophonous chants, which consisted of 
responses to the intonation, the reading, and the prayers of the 
clergy, and of the so-called Acroteleutia, or responses to the psalms 
sung by the clergy. The practice of chanting the prayers, lessons, 
and consecrations, dates from the sixth century. The earliest 
church-music was simple and' inartificial. But the rivahy of here- 
tics obliged the Church to pay greater attention to the requirements 
of art. Chrysostom already inveighed against the secular and thea- 
trical melodies introduced in churches. . The practice of instrumen- 
tal accompaniment was longer and more tenaciously resisted, and even 
singing in parts was not allowed at that period. The Western 
Church bestowed great attention on the cultivation of psalmody. 
Sylvester^ Bishop of Rome, insrituted in SSO a school for the training 
of professional churcli-musicians., Ambrosius of Milan introduced 
a new kind'of psalmody (Cantus^ Anibrosianus)^ which, for melody, 
modulation, aptness, and simplicity, far surpassed any that had for- 
merly been known. Augustine, in enthusiastic terms of the 

impression which it had made upon him, but at the same time ex- 
presses a fear lest the sweetness of the music - should captivate the 
senses, and weaken the influence of the word on the* mind. His 
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apprehension proved well-grounded; and in the sixth cent, tlie 
Cantus Amhrosianns ” had almost entirely lost its ecclesiastical cha- 
racter. Under these circumstancesj Gregory the Great introduced 
a new style of church music (the Cantus Romamis^ firmus^ choralis), 
for %vhich he devised a special kind of notation called neuram (either 
from xnugM to indicate the tone, or from yiviMCc to designate the nota- 
tion of tones), — a curious compound of points, strokes, and little hooks. 
The (xregorian music was symphonious, slow, and measured, without 
rhythm or time. While in this respect it resembled the church 
music anciently in use, the greater art which it displayed, and the 
richer modulations it contained, indicate also considei^able progress. 
Although* destitute of thd liveliness and freshness characteristic of 
the Ambrosian, it introduced in its place a style more solemn and 
dignified, and better adapted for worship. It was a more serious 
objection that the Gregorian music could only bo performed by a 
well-trained clerical choir (hence cantus choralis), for whose instruc- 
tion Gregory accordingly founded a great Singing School at Rome* 
Thus. the people were deprived of the part they had formerly taken 
in the public services of the Church. Comp. J. N. Forkel, allg. 
Gesch. d. Musik. 2 vols. Leipz. 1790. R, (?. Kiesewetter^ Gesch. 
d. abendh Musik. Leipz. 1834. Fr. Brendel^ Gesch. d. Musik in 
ItaL, Deutschh und Frankr. Leipz. 1855. 2 vols. J* E* Hduse'r^^ 
Gesch. d. chr. ICrchengesangs (Hist, of Chr. Ch. Mus.). QuedL 
1834. DrEm'neijj Hist, of Music; i). Antony^ Ai'ch. Lelirb. d. 
Greg, K. Ges. Mllnster 1829. , . , 

4. The Lituegy. All the numerous liturgies which appeared 
since the foux-th cent, were framed after the common type of the liturgy 
in the iVpostolical Constitutions (§ 55, 1). The following ai’e the 
principal orthodox liturgies of that period: — 1. Thtii of Jerusalem^ 
asciribed to the Apostle J ames ; 2. That of A kimndria, assigned to the 
Apostle Mark (§ 29) ; 3. That of Byzaniiimiy fimned by B. Basiliiis, 
and condensed and recast . by Chrysostom, which by and by was 
generally adopted in the orthodox churches of the East. The fol- 
lowing are the oldest and principal liturgies used in the West :~— 
1, The Galilean Masses^ dating from the fifth cent, (edit, by Mono, 
.Frkf. 1850) ; 2. The Milan Liturgy^ ascribed to Barnabas, but pro- 
bably introduced by Ambrosias 3. That of Rome^ or of S. Peter, 
elaborated successively by Popes Leo the Great {oh. 4,G1), Gelasius L 
{obi 496), and (Gregory the Gr* {oh* 604), which was gradually in- 
troduced throughout the West. It consisted of the Sacramentarium 
(or mass-prayers), the Antiphonmkim (or hymn-book), the Leciioiia- 
rlum^ and the Ordo Romantm^^^ (or Birections for the Celebration 
of the Mass). ^ These were, atA' later period, combined together in 
the MissaU RQmmuiTi*^Xrx'th%'& vespers, matins, and 

the principal .worship .of the intended to foxin three parts 

of a 'great religious the entire course of the 

Hstbry- of redemptibn^Tfom' tie’ tlroatto to the ascension of tho' 
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Lord. The principal events of this history were also symbolised by 
the lighting and extinguishing of tapei’s^ by locking and opening the 
doors of the sanctiiaiyj by burning incense and by other oblations, 
by the successive putting on of the various priestly robes^ by proces- 
sions and gestures of the clergy, by certain rites iii connection vritl] 
the sacramental elements, etc. The text of the liturgy (the intona- 
tions, responses, prayers, reading, singing), which accompanied tlies^* 
ceremonies, was considered of secondary importance, and oiily funned 
a niiining commentary to the great drama enacted. — The liturgy of 
the Latin Church, on the other hand, was more dogmatic than (hxt- 
matic in its character. It was intended rather to exhibit how the 
sinner shared in the benefits of vsalvation, than objectiveljfto present 
the story of grace. Conscious of his guilt and need, the sinner 
approached the altar of the Lord, where he sought and found con- 
solation and instruction, pardon and grace. Hence, in the Latin 
Liturgy, the text constituted the main j)art of the service ; ‘the sym- 
bolical part being entirely subordinate, and only, designed to ailbrd 
an outward representation of the truths conveyed. The liturgy 
consisted of certain fixed portions which recurred whenever mass was 
celebrated, and of others which were adapted to the calendar and to 
the peculiar character of each festival. The most important, indeed 
the central part in the liturgy, was the Canon of the 3Iass, which 
consisted of the formulas employed in the coiiLsecration of the Eucha- 
rist, and of the sacrificial prayers connected with it. — Among litur- 
gical monuments, considerable interest attaches to the . so-called 
"Bipiyelia (from §4 mmmy bis plicare), or wTiting tablets covered 
with wax. They were a kind of official registers containing the names 
of those persons who were to be objects of special liturgical inter- 
cession. They were divided into h{kTv:)(^ot which contained 

the names of the foreign bishops with whom church fellowship was 
maintained ; or registers of the members of a par- 

ticular church, and of those who made offerings ; and lastly, 
mzpSv. ' . ■ , 

5. Symbolical Rites. During the whole of this period it was 
still the custom, to give the hToiherly kiss. When entering the 
church, it was the practice to kiss the door or the threshold ; before 
reading the liturgy, the priest kissed the altar, similarly the lector 
the gospel. Relics and images; were, also kissed. When, making 
confession of sin, it was customary to strike . one’s breast. Every 
ecclesiastical rite was accompanied by the . $ign of the cross^ which 
was also frequently made atdtome on any solemn occasion. The 
practice of washing one's when; entering church, dates from a 

very early period ; but spnnMing with holy water was not introduced 
till the ninth cent. The custom , of lighting candles in churches is of 
very ancient date ; that of burning 'ificeme originated in the fourth 
cent. Before that period, it was supposeebto attract evil spirits who 
fed upon ' the although afteiws^ardsltwas.r^tipfnted’as the 
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most potent means of exorcising them. Tlio practice of consecrating 
churches^ and of holding an annual festiyal in commemoration of itj 
is mentioned in the v^ritiiigs of Eusebius. At the time of Ainbrosinsj 
tlie possession of some relic was a nScessary condition for this cere- 
mony. Comp, ais.o {Mussard and Middleton) conformites d. cerem. 
mod. ayee 1. aiic. Anist. 1744;- C> Ilamberger, enarr. rit. etc. 
Gott. 1751; and J, X Blun% Vestiges of Anc. Manners and Cus-* 
toms^ London 1823. 

§ 90. PLACES OP WOESHIP AIS^B WORKS OP ART. * 

Comp. Q. Gesch. ,d.,l?ildeiKleii Kiiiiste (Hist, of Art). 

Diisseld. 1844, 3 vols. ^Ft Kugler^. Handb. d. Eunst-Gescli. 3d ed. 
Stiittg. 1855. Belleommm, Munter^ and Kinhel (§ 57). A. Siieg- 
dreach. d, Banknnst (Hist., of Archit.). 2d ed. Nilriib. 1837. 
Ft. Kugler^ Gesch. d. Bankunst. , Stnttg. 1855. Jl Kreuser^ cl. clir. 
Kirchenban. Bonn 185L 2 yols. A. & Springer^ die Bankunst cL 
, chr* If, A, (Arch, of the Aliddle Ages). Bonn 1854. C. Schiller,; 
Ueherblick* d. ,Entwickelniigsganges d. Kirclienarchit. (Survey of 
the Progress of Develop, in Eccl. Arch.). Braunsch. 1856. — Fr. 
Kugler^ iiandb. d. Gesch. d. Malerei (Mem. of the Hist, of Paint.). 
2d ed. BerL 1847, M Sorg^ Gesch. d. chr, Malerei. Rpgensh. 1853. 
— (Bunsen) d. Basiliken d. chr. Eom. Munich 1843 ; A, F. Fester- 
mann^ d, ant. u. chr. Basiliken, Leipa;. 1847. 

The form in which heathen, temples— destined only to hold the 
statues of the gods — were constructed, was in every respect unsiiited 
to the purposes of Christian churches. But the forensic basilica or 
public mai'ket, and judgment half of the Romans, afforded an excel- 
lent model for Christian churches. Not only might their form (with 
some modifications) be adopted, hut even their name, provided it 
were xinderstood as applying to Christ, the eternal King- The basi- 
lica presented the general appearance of an elongated quadrangle, 
running from east to west, longitudinally divided by colonnades into 
three spaces or naves^ but so that the middle nave was at least twice 
as broad as either of the side .naves* The central nave terminated 
in a semicircular niche (my%n 7 concha, absida), which bulged 
out |irbia‘.';|h9'. eastern or narrow- This niche was sepa- 
rated frbuki'&e central nave by a MndAf railing cancelli) 

and a also called (ifjgM 

(from was a elevated above the central 

nave, Sinoe coiiturg thU'llIlw of the nave were not con- 
tinued to the formed, which 

was also raised' This vertical nave, 

the: central nave,' and eastern end, gave to the 
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gronnd-plan of tlie cliurcli the significant appearance of a cross* 
At the entrance, to the west, there was a Testibiile which ran along 
the entire breadth of the naves* The church consisted, there- 
fore, of three divisions- The Bema was allotted to the clergy. 
Close by the wall, and in the deepest recess of the niche, stood 
the elevated seat of the bishop (S-povog:, cathedra). On either side of 
it were the lower seats (ervy^popo/) of the presbyters, while the altar 
itself occupied the centre of the niche or stood immediately in front 
of it. The bema was also called kpccTslop^ sacrariiim, 

sanctuarium, from its being occupied by the clergy and ^ the altar ; 
— the name of Chov^ appears only in the middle ages. .The bones of 
martyrs w^ere commonly kept in a subterranean crypt underneath 
the apsis or bema (the so-called memoria, confessio). — The baptized 
laity assembled in -the threefold — in rare cases, fivefold — nave, of 
which the name was partly derived from its., oblong shape, but chiefly 
from the symbolical connection , between a ship and the church* 
The worshippers were arranged according to sex, age, and rank* 
In the East a separate and elevated space along the naves (the 
v^spSja) was. allocated to females. In the central nave and near 
the chancel stood the reading-desk or ambon. — The Vestibule 
(‘Tpopcco^) vestibulum) — called also the or ferula, from its 

elongated form — was allotted to catechumens or penitents. In the 
space befo7'e the vestibule (tz'/^piop^ ccv'kfjy atrium, area, which 'vvas 
not roofed till a later period of history) a basin was placed for 
washing the hands. The vestibule and side-naves rose only to tlio 
height of the columns ; they were shut in by ceiled woodwork and 
covered with a simple, sloping roof. But the central and the cross 
naves were carried up by walls which rested upon the columns, 
and rose far above the side-roofs. They were covered with a bilateral 
obtuse-angled roof, sloping down towards the side-naves. The 
columns were joined together by arches, to render them sufficiently 
strong to support the wall resting on them. The walls of the cen-. 
tral and of the vertical nave, which rose above the side-roofs, were 
pierced by windows. — At a later period the Byzantine cupola was 
frequently substituted for the former flat roof of churches. The 
ground- plan of the basilica still remained the same as before ; but 
above the central nave of the church, upon immense pillars connected 
together by arches, the principal cupola rose like a firmament, often 
to a stupendous height,^ — a number of smaller or semi-cupolas being 
generally connected with it. The great (7/mrcA of St. . Sophia 
Constantinople presented the of this sfyle of architec- 
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ture. It %yas so magnificent that, when it was completed (537)* 
Justinian I. exclaimed: 'NiPtzTjzm crs '^a\o[MOJV, 

1. Several side-buildings (i^idpai) stood within the wall that 

enclosed the principal ecclesiastical edifice, and w’ere connected with 
it. Of these the baptistries (p&}ri(rT?jpiCiy zoXv[M^?]^pa} 

piscina, John v. 2; ix. 7) %Yere the most important. After the 
model of the Eoman baths, they were built in the shape of a ro- 
tunda ; the baptismal basin stood in the middle, and was surrounded 
by a colonnade. Frequently a large antechamber was provided, in 
which the cateclidmens were wont to receive religious instruction. 
When infapt-baptism became genei'al, separate baptistries 'were no 
longer necessary, and instead of them foiits were placed in the 
churches (toward the north, at the principal entrance). In large 
churches, the treasures, vessels, robes, books, archives, etc., W'ere 
kept in separate buildings. The op(pccpoTpo^eToc, y?jpo- 

^pB(pOTpo(pe7a (foundling hospitals), po(Tozo[ja7cc, Isvoloyjlaj 
were builgings used for charitable purposes. The bitr ping-place ( zoh 
pb 9 ^T?jpmy cimeterium, dormitorium, area) was also commonly within 
the wall enclosing the church. When bells came into use, towers were 
reared beside {not on) the churches, frequently even apart from them. 

2. Ecclesiastical Furniture. — The principal object in the 

church was the altar^ which, since the fifth cent., was generally 
constructed of stone, and covered with silver or gold plates. Be- 
hind the altar, which was free on all sides, stood the officiating 
priest facing the congregation. In the West the introduction of 
^^misssc solitarise” rendered it necessary to have more than one altar 
in a church ; in the Greek Church this was prohibited. Portable 
altars (for missionaries, during wax', etc.) came in use, when it began 
to be deemed necessary to nave the altar consecrated. For this 
purpose the Latins used a consecrated stone slah^ the Greeks a con- 
secrated altar-cloth {kvrt(ju7iv(rm)i* This altar-cloth (palla) was re- 
garded an essential requisite, and the denudatio altaris ” as a sin- 
ful desecration. On litnrgical grounds the “palla’’ was removed on 
the Friday and Saturday of the High Week. " Difierent from this 
cloth was the corpo^ale used for covering the oblations. Upon the 
altar stood the ciborium^ a canopy resting on four little pillars, to 
w'hich, by golden chainlets, a doveshaped vessel was attached, which 
contained the consecrated elements used in administering the commu- 
nion to the sick. At a later period the “ ciborium” was replaced by 
the towershaped If Ztim* The tknnhiihm w'as used for burn- 

ing incense, the crmifisces (crucek,' stationarii) and lanners (vexilla) in 
processions. ^ the people '’’Wdfh Miixged in the nave, but not 

in the narthexAi: Teitibrnl-e. ■ (pulpitmn 

‘from, stood in! .tixo,- near the eliancel* Tra- 
dition designates in Campania (ob. 431), 

or else Tope inventor of belk (Nolm, 
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campaBJBj eanipairate — so called because mostly made of Campaiiiaii 
brass, wliicli was considered the best). Bells were introduced in 
the W est ill the seventh, and in the East in the ninth cent. Before 
that the hours of worship were announced first by cursores, then 
by the sound of trumpets, or by loud ^knocking on boards, etc. 

3. The Eine Arts.— A ccording to the rales of the Greek Church, 
only the face, the hands, and the feet were allowed to be represented 
naked; but this restriction applied not to the West. An attempt 
\ysls made to compensate by bright colouring, precious materials, and 
gorgeous costumes for the manifest want of artistic taste. I'roni the 
dzmg myjspo^TroiriTOs artists copied the stereotyped features in their 
representations of Christ, of the Virgin, and of the Smnts. TIiq 
nimbus or halo (in the form of rays, of a diadem, or of a circle) was 
first introduced in the pictures of the Saviour. ' Fresco painting was 
jirincipaliy used for adorning the catacombs (fourth to sixth cent.), 
Mosaic painting (Musivnm) for decorating the level walls of the 
basilicse, the cupolas and niches. Liturgical books were illustrated 
hj miniature p)aintings. These diflerent styles of painting were 
stiff and unnatural, although elevated, majestic, and unimpassioned 
in their character. — ^The ancient Church regarded statuary as too 
heathenish and sensuous for religious purposes; and the Greek 
Church ultimately prohibited its use in churches, excluding even 
crucifixes. But in the West this objection was not entertained, 
although even there Christian statues were of rare occurrence/ 
Less scruple seems to have been felt in regard to bas-reliefs and 
JiautrTeliefs^ especially in sarcophagi and in ecclesiastical vessels. 

§ 91. LIFE,^ BISCim350%’'AKD MAlTOEES. ' 

Come* C. Schmidt (§ 58). 

When Christianity became the religion of the State, a large 
number of unconverted and worldly persons made a profession of 
Christianity for the sake of the temporal advantages which it en- 
tailed. This influx of the world into, the Church necessarily 
exercised a most detrimental influence; and the earnestness, power, 
devotedness, and purity, by which the ancient heathen world had 
been conquered, greatly declined in Consequence. The world and 
the Church became more assimilated and conformed to one an- 
other ; discipline became lax and powerless ; and the general decline 
of public morals made rapid progress*. . The hot discussions, the dis- 
sensions, and divisions among, the bishops and the clergy, led to 
corresponding effects among the people. Party spirit and bitterness 
characterised the adherents of different views ; the demoralisation 
of the comt exercised its pernicious influence on the capital and the 
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provinces ; while the inroads of the barbarians increased the general 
decay. Even in the case of those who sought other than merely 
earthly thingSj work-righteousness and bigotry too often took the 
place of genuine piety ; while the great mass consoled themselves 
with the idea that everybody could not be a monk. But, despite all 
this^ the Gospel still acted as a leaven on the community. Already 
had its spirit penetrated not only public life, the administration of 
justice and legislation^ but also family life and popular customs. 
The claims of humanity and the rights of men were acknowledged ; 
gladiatorial games or immoral* spectacles ceased ; the contracting 
influences'^of national selfishness gave way to higher motives and 
views. Polygamy was interdicted ; the sanctity of marriage was 
preserved; woman came to occupy her proper place; and the 
vices of ancient heathenism were at least no longer regarded as the 
healthy and natural conditions of public life. Even those wliOj, 
with the outward profession of Christianity, remained heathen in 
mind and heart, were obliged to conform to the practices and de- 
mands of the Church, and to submit to its discipline and customs. 
If the more gloomy aspects of this age are sufficiently appalling, 
brighter sides were not awanting, nor elevated souls, who with 
genuine piety combined deep moral earnestness and self-denial. 

1. EcolEvSIASTIOAL Discielim. ' Comp. J. Morini^ Comm, 
hist, de disc, in Admin. Sacr. Poexiit. Paris 1651. IL Klee (Eom. 
Cath.), d. Beiclite. Hist, krit. XJnters. (Confession, a Hist, and 
Crit. Inq.). Prkf. 1828. J. Staudlm^ Beleucht. d. Buches von 
Klee (Crit. of the Works of Klee). Leipz. 1830. G. E. Steiiz, 
d, rom. Busssacram.. (The Eom. Sacr. of Pen.). Frkf. 1854. — 
Ecclesiastical discipline, or excommunication with its four stage^i 
'through which penitents had to pass (§ 58, 2), was only exercised 
towards those who were guilty of open sins which had occasioned 
general scandal. To remedy this defect, it was, even in the third 
century, the custom to appoint a special priest for peyiance (crpg<?- 
06 rspog STf (Jb^raporng^ presb. poenitentiarius), whose duty it 
w-as to direct the exercises of penitents guilty of secret sins, which, 
they voluntarily confessed to him under the seal of secrecy. But 
when a female; penitent of this class 'V^as seduced hy a deacon of the^ 
Church of Gohstantiuople,' the Patriarch • abolished the' 

office. . The pr^otioe eontinhed,-':howeyer, in the West, till Zm ilie 
Great intodiiced ^peh'. changes.' in the mode of dealing with peni- 
tents,' thaf in the Ckwoh , dhO ’ office of penance-priest 

ceased to be of imBOtfanoe. Se proBMtod'bishons from demanding 
/public in, plac oi it, introduced ])ri“, 
vate confession, winch was^htftled to hear. Even Jerome 

4lill denounced ‘ as ff ■ Pharisaical arrogance the assumption, 
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that the power of the heys (Matt. xvi. 19) iiiiplied any judicial 
authority; and although Leo the Great already regarded it as of 
Divine arrangement, nt indulgentia Dei nisi suppUcationihus 
mcerdotiun neqneat obtineri/’ and guaranteed their efScacy, he does 
not venture to claim any judicial power for the Church. Besides, 
the private confession which he introduced was merely designed for 
those mortal sins which, having been publicly committed, would, 
according to former canons, have I’equired public penance. — But 
the practice of private confession, as a regular and necessary prepa- 
ration for the communion, was wholly unknown at that period. — 
The so-called libelli pcenitentiales ” indicated the manner of deal- 
ing with penitents, and the taxes payable in each case. 3?he oldest 
of these compositions, so far as the Greek Church is concerned, 
was compiled by Johannes Jejunator^ Patriarch of Constantinople 
(o5. 595), and bore the title, ’AzoXov^icc zai It/ rSiv llo^oTio- 
yovpAvm. 

2. Christian Marriage. The excessive value attached to 
virginity led to low views of marriage. These were in some' mea- 
sure counterbalanced by the notion that, by priestly consecration, 
marriage became a sacrament (§ 88) — an idea which was fully 
developed and obtained ecclesiastical sanction during the middle 
ages. The State regarded marriage, between' a free pei'son and a 
slave as merely concubinage; but the Church acknowledged the 
validity of such unions. Not only consanguinity and affinity 
(through marriage), but adoption into a family, , and even the spiri- 
tual relationship with god-parents through baptism or confirmation 
(§ 88, 1), were considered valid impediments to marriage. Augustine 
sanctioned the marriage of cousins ; Gregory the Great interdicted 
it on physiological grounds, and only allowed marriage in the third 
or fourth degree of consanguinity. Gradually this prohibition was 
extended even to the seventh degree, till, in 1216, Innocent III. 
again limited it to relationship in the fourth degree. Mixed mar^ 
riages (with heathens, Jews, heretics) were held sufficient ground 
for penance ; the second Trullan Council (692) entirely prohibited 
them. Second marriages were not prohibited, though they were 
visited with penance for one or two years ; but many cmionists re- 
garded a third or a fourth marriage as entirely invalid. Adultery 
was universally admitted as forming a sufficient' ground for divorce ; 
many divines ranked unnatural lusts, murder, and apostasy in the 
same category. In 416 the Council of Mileve (in Africa) inter- 
dicted persons who had been divorced — even the innocent party — 
from again marrying ; and Pope Inhoeent Z gave, to this pronibition 
the character of a general law. • Former scruples about heathenish 
customs at maxTiages (§ 58, 1) — -such as the use of a marriageTring, 
the veiling of brides, the wearing of garlands, carrying of torches, 
having bridesmen or MpdwfJupm—'WQre no longer entertained. 

3. 'SlGKfeSS', D eath, and :Bubial. ,^dChe praofce.'.of' anointing 
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tlie sick (Mark yi. 13;'' James y. 14), as a means of miraculous lodilij 
cure, px'ovailecl so late as the fifth cent. In a decretal dating fi’om the 
year 4-16^ Innocent i. first represented this custom as a sacrament in-- 
tended for the spiritual benefit of the sick. But centuries intervened 
beibre it was generally introduced as the sacrament of extreme unction 
(imctio infimioruiny iinetio extremaj BvxsXam). Indeed^ historical 
evidence in favour of it ascends not higher tliaii the eighth century : 
biitj on the other Iiancl, it must be admitted that the Areopagite 
iXiimbers tlie anointing of the dead among the sacraments (§ 88). The 
practice of closing the eyes of the cleadj was intended to convey the 
idea of vsleep in the hope of a blessed awaking. The fraternal 
kiss betokened that Christian communion lasted lieyond the grave ; 
but the practice of decorating the head with a garland^ in token of 
victory^ was not in general use. Synods had repeatedly to prohibit 
the custom of pouring the consecrated elements into the mouth of 
dead persons^ or of laying them in the coffin ; violent outbursts of 
grief, the rending of garments, putting on of sackcloth and ashes, the 
employment of mourning women, the carrying of cypress branches, 
etc., were considered as heathen customs, implying tliat those left 
behind had not learned to cherish the hope of immortality. Similarly, 
burial feasts celebrated at night were disapproved, although it was 
customary, by daylight^ to carry torches, lamps, and palm or olive 
branches in the funeral procession. Jtdian and the vandals inter- 
dieted this practice. During the fourth and fifth centuries the oata- 
eornhs were the favourite place of burial ; where these were awaiiting, 
special cemeteries were set apart, generally in the vicinity of churches 
(§ 90, 1). Emperors and bishops alone enjoyed the privilege of 
being buried in churches. In the fourth cent, agapes anct the 
Eucharist ^vere still celebrated at the grave. Afterwards mourning 
feasts were substituted for these solemnities, w^hich were gradually 
discontinued on account of the abuses to which they led. The 
rites of burial closed with the Lord’s Prayer and the priestly bene- 
diction. ' . 

'• ' ^ § 92. HERETICAL REFORMERS. 

Pomp. Wahh^ Ketzerliist. Vol. Ill, ; Dr Gilly^ Vigilantius and 
his Times. London 1844. 

In the fourth century a spirit of opposition to prevailing 
ecclesxs&ti'cal ' views' and ' 'tendencies sprung up. A.t first it was 
neither general,. -sustained, lasting. 'in , its’- 'consequences, nor even 
healthy, . , contending - against the worldly spirit that had 

intruded into the^ Ojhurch,’ some .fell Juto the opposite extreme 
of fanatical severiiy oth«n% in 'their protest against real or 

supposed superstitidA -and' 'work-fl^tepusness, occasionally ended 
in cold ratioualismv’ fomi^r «aiark 'applies more especially 

o 
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to tlie Dojiatists (§ 93)j and to the sect of the Amlians^ foimdecl 
in 340 by Udo or Andius^ a layman from Syria^ who, on the 
ground that the Church and its ministers should return to apos- 
tolic poverty and IminilitVj abstained from all felloAvship with the 
members of the degenerate Church. Aiidius entertained also grossly 
anthropomorphistic views, and shared the opinions of the Quartode- 
cimaiii. Another sect of the same class, the Apostolici, in Asia 
Minor, declared marriage and property to be sinful. In the oppo- 
site class of more rationalistic opponents to ecclesiastical notions, we 
reckon the ANTiBicOMAnxAKiTES in Arabia, Helvidius of Eome 
(380), and Bok'OSUS, Bishop of Sardica (390), who' all opposed the 
^^perpetua virginitas’^ of Mary (§ 87, 2). Aehius, a presbyter of 
Sebaste in Armenia, %vas the first, in 360, to protest against the pre- 
vailing type of religion. He disapproved of prayers and oblations 
for the dead, controverted the obligation and the meritoriousness of 
fasts, and denied that bishops were of superior rank to presbyters. 
'For these opinions he incurred the displeasure of Eustathius^ his 
bishop (§ 69, 5). Persecuted from place to place, his adherents 
sought refuge in caves and woods. Substantially similar were the 
views of Jovi>^ia >^^5 a monk of Rome, who in 389 opposed, , in a sys- 
tematic manner and on dogmatic grounds, the ecclesiastical system 
of his time, especially monasticism, asceticism, celibacy, and fasts. 
Samatio and Barbatianus^ two monks of Milan (about 396)— per- 
haps pupils of Jovinian — shared, his views. The opposition of 
ViGlEANTius (400) to the worship of relics, the invocation of saints, 
miracle-moiigering, vigils, the celibacy of priests, and the prevailing 
externalism in religion generally, was so violent as to pass all bounds 
of prudence and moderation. But the spirit in which the Church 
defended its vie^vs and practices was scarcely less bitter than that dis- 
jdayed by its opponents. Epiplianius -wrote against the Audians, the 
Apostolici, the Antidicomarianites, and the Aeidans ; Ambrosius re- 
futed Bonosus and the followers of Jovinian ; HieTonymus poured a 
torrent of the bitterest language upon Helvidius, Jovinian, and Yigi- 
lantins ; AiuguBtme alone showed a more becoming spirit in opposing 
the tendencies of Jovinian, which in their ultimate conclusions pointed 
in the same direction as his own Views about the doctrine of grace. 

§ 03. SCHISMS. : ' Y - ^ ^ ■ , V' 

The Nomtian and the (Egyptian) schisms (§ 60, 3. 4) 

continued even at this period. In connection with the Arian contro- 
vei'sy three other schisms occuirred in the orthodox Chm’ch, among 
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%vliiclx the Meletlcm schism in- Antioch was the most important. But 
hy far the most extensive and darigei’ous was the I> 07 iafAst schism 
in Northern Africa, On the Jolmite schism in Constantinople, 
comp, § SB 3. During this period the frequent divergences in doc- 
trine (§ 80, 6), government (§ 72), worsliip (§ 85), and discipline 
between the Eastern and the Western Church, prepared the way for 
their final separation (§ 97). Thus, the imperial device for bringing 
about a union between those wdio took different sides in the Moiio- 
physito controversy led to a schism between the East and the West, 
which lasted for thirty-five years (§ 82, 5); while want of firmness 
on the part of Pope Vigilms divided the West for fifty years into 
two parties (§ 82, 6). The schism between the East and the West, 
occasioned by the Monothelete union (§ 82, 8), was not of long 
continuance. But soon afterwards the great schism between the 
Eastern and Western Churches commenced. The fifth and the 
sixth OBcumenical Councils had not entered on questions con- 
nected with church government, worship, or discipline. This 
omission -was supplied by the Second Trullan Council^ held at Con- 
stantinople in 692, which bn that account was called the Condlium 
quinisextiim. Some of the canons of this Synod laid Ihe foundation 
of the later disruption in the Catholic Church. 

1. Schisms m consequeis^ce of the Akian Co^'troteesy,— 
L The Meletian Schism at Akttocit, 361-413. In 360 the 
Arians of Antioch chose Meletius of Sebaste, formerly an Eusebian, 
but afterwards an adherent of the Nicene Confession, their bishop. 
But his inaugural discourse convinced them of their mistake about 
his views, and they deposed him after the lapse of only a few days, 
Meletius was next chosen bishop of the homoousian congregation at 
Antioch. The appointment of one who had been an Arlan was, 
however, I'esisted by a part of the people, headed by PauUmis . a 
presbyter. Aihanasitis and the Synod of Alexandria, a.b. 362 
(§ 80, 4), used every influence to heal this schism. But Liicifev 
of Calaris ^ ■wliom tlie Synod for this purpose deputed to Antioch, 
took the part of the opposition, and ordained Fanlinus counter- 
bishop. The schism was only healed when, in 413, Alexander ^ the 
Meletian bishop, an excellent man, resigned of his own accord, in 
order to restore harmony. — On his return to Alexandifia, Lueifer 
protested’ against any recognitipn of those Arians and semi- Arians 
,who had renounced their eirors. He ' founded a sect called the 
LnciFEEiTEd, 'whioh /©Btertain,^’. the/ views about ecclesiastical 
purity formerly advocated, .by. /S'otatian. The party continued 
till the fifth Oehtury*' ■ Comp. dial. 'iidv. Luciferit.— Ill* 

The schism of DAMisns ahp/.Hiisibiis at Eome was oceasiouecl 
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by tlie mifaitlifulness of Liberms^ Bishop of Rome (§ 80j 2. S), in 
consequence of whose coiidnct^ a’ small iimiiber of steady adherents' 
of the Niceiie Creed at Rome separated from the Cluirch. At the 
death of Liberiiis (366), they chose, UTsimis m his successor ; while 
the other party elected Bamasus, The latter laid siege to the 
church of ursinns, and 137,dead;bodies'.c'(5vered its precincts before 
it could be taken. Valentinia7i L banished tJrsinns ; and Gmiian 
even published an edict which constituted Damasus both a party 
and a judge, in adjudicating upon all the bishops implicated in this 

2. The Donatist Schism, 311-415 (comp. A. Rouw^ de Aug. 
adversario Donat. 1838 ; F. Ribheclc^ Donatus u. Aug. Elberft 
1857). — Montanist views were still widely entertained in iNortli 
Africa. Accordingly, when the Diocletian persecution broke out, 
many came forward, needlessly and of their own accord, to seek the 
honour of martyrdom. MensuriuSy Bishop of Carthage, and Cceeili- 
anusj liis archdeacon, were opposed to this specie^ of fanaticism. 
When asked to deliver up the sacred writings, they had in their stead 
handed to the magistrates some heretical tractates. This sufficed for 
their opponents to denounce them as traditores. When Mensurius died 
in 311, his party chose Csecilian his successor, and, to foil the intrigues 
of their opponents, had him hurriedly consecrated hy Felup, Bishop of 
Ajnuuga. Nothing daunted, the other party, which was headed by 
Luoilla^ a wealthy and bigoted widow, denounced Eelix as ; a tradi- 
tor, and on that ground declared the consecration invalid, and 
elected Majo^irms^ a lector, counter-bishop. Soon afterwards (in 
313) this office devolved on Bonatm^ whom his adherents have 
called the Great^ — a man of un4<^ubted energy. From Carthage 
the schism gradually spread over North Africa. The peasants, who 
were burdened with excessive taxation and heavy soccage, took the 
part of the Donatists. From the' first, Constantine the Great de- 
clared against the Donatists. To their complaints the Emperor 
replied by committing the investigation of this controversy both to a 
clerical commission at Rome (313), under the j^residency of Mel- 
cMades, Bishop of that see, and to the Synod of* Arles (314). The 
decision <3f these two bodies was equally unfavourable to the Dona- 
tists, who appealed jErom them to the Emperor personally. The 
case was heard at Milan, after which Constantine confirmed the 
finding of the Synod (316). Th^e decisions were followed by se- 
vere measures (such as deprJving them of churches), which, how^ever, 
only served to increase their fanaticism. Milder means proved equally 
ineifectual. Under the reign of Qonstans affairs took a more serious 
turn. Fanatical ascetics, belonging to ‘the dregs of the population, 

■ took the name of ‘^’^niilites Christy Agonistief,’^ and went begging 
about the country {cireumcellidnei).^- exciting the peasants to revolt, 
preaching Hberty and fraternity,, and committing pillage, murder, 
and incendiarikn. The religious movement had now assupied the 
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appearance of a political rising. While an imperial army sup-- 
pressed this rebellion^ pecuniary relief from the imperial trea- 
sury was offered to those Donatists who were suffering from 
extreme want. But Donatus rejected the money witli sconij and 
the, rebellion broke out anew. Very severe measures were tlieii 
.'adopted against the rebels, and every Don atist church was closed 
or taken aw’^ay. Tinder the reign of Jiilicvn^ these churches were 
restored to their former .owners, and the bishops who had been 
banished were recalled. The Donatists were no^v allowed to reta- 
liate, as opportunity offered, upon the Catholics. But the successors 
of Julian again enacted severe laws against the sectaries, who had 
meantime^ split into several parties. Optatus, Bishoj:) of MUevey 
vi'ote against them, towards the close of the fourtli century, a trac- 
tate : De scliismate Donatistarum* Since the year 400, A/uffustbie 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to heal this schism, and tlio 
Donatists were invited to return into the Church on very gentle 
terms. The circumstance that many of the more moderate closed 
with these overtures, only increased the fanaticism of the others. 
They refused, the repeated offer of Augustine to meet them in public 
discussion. At first Augusime had maintained that any constraiiit in 
matters of belief was improper. But their unyielding stubbornness, 
and the dangerous tendency of their fanaticism, at last induced him so 
far to modify his opinion about the unlawfulness of constraint in mut- 
ters of beliel'j as to declare that even force might be employed to restore 
these wanderers to the Church and to salvation (“ cogite intrare.'’ 
Luke xiv. 23). A synods held (it Carthage in 405, applied to 
Emperor Ronorius to take nreasures against those who continued 
their obstinate resistance. Accordingly, fines were imposed, cluirclies 
taken away, and clergymen exiled. As Augustine still insisted on 
a public discussion, the Donatists were obliged by the Emperor to 
accede. The Collatio cum Donatistisy held at Carthage in 411, lasted 
for three days, and was attended by 279 Donatist and 2cS6 Catholic 
bishops. It was chiefly conducted by Petilian and Primiany who 
'f’ere opposed by A'^gustine and by Aurelian of Carthage. The 
imperial commissioners assigned the palm to the Catholic party. 
The Donatists appealed in vaim In 414 the Emperor deprived 
them of their civil rights, and in 415 forbade their religious meet- 
ings under pain of death. The Vandals^ who conquered Africa in 
429, equally persecuted Catholics and Donatists. Their common 
sufferings tended to .bring' the', two parties again 'together* — 
i)oiicx&*5#'la|d it down.a^ a rahdamentm principle, that a sacramental 
action (such 'as baptism- or oijdination)':w"aS invalid if performed by a 
person who 'either wasyor^ddSeryed to be,y*xcoinmmiicatGch Like 
the Novatians, Ihdy !insist6d''bk:. absolute purity in the Church, 
although they 'hllo^ed- that' 'penitents might be re-admitted to the 
communion of the'GhmrchM--:’ bwn' churches they regarded as 
while they denounced, as scMsmatics/who had 
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Ijj tlie iiiifaitlifiilness of JLibeiiiis^ Bishop of Borne (§ 80, 2. 3), in 
consequence of whose conduct a sniali number of steady adherents 
of the Nieeiie Creed at Eome separated from the Clinrcli. At the 
death of Liberiiis (366), they chose. Ursimis as his successor ; while 
the other party elected Damasus, The latter laid siege to the 
church of Ursinus, and 137 dead bodies covered its precincts before 
it could be taken. Valentinian . L hmished Ursinus; and Gmiian 
even published an edict which constituted Damasus both a party 
and a judge, in adjudicating upon all the bishops implicated in this 

2. The Dokatist Schls^i, 311*-415 (comp. A. Roux, de Aug. 
adversario Donat. 1838 ; id Bibheclc^ Donatus u. Aug. Elberf. 
1857). — Montanist views w-ere still widely entertained in North. 
Africa. Accordingly, when the Diocletian persecution broke out, 
many came forward, needlessly and of their own accord, to seek the 
honour of martyrdom. Mensurius^ Bishop of Carthage, and Ccecili- 
anus, his archdeacon, were opposed to this species, of fanaticism. 
When asked to deliver up the sacred writings, they had in their stead 
handed to the magistrates some heretical tractates. This siifHced for 
their opponents to denounce them as traditores. When Mensurius died 
in 311, his party chose Csecilian his successor, and, to foil the intrigues 
of their opponents, had him hurriedly consecrated by Jfefe, Bishop of 
Aptunga, Nothing daunted, the other party, which was headed by 
Lucilla, a wealthy and bigoted widow, denounced Felix: as. a tradi- 
tor, and on that ground declared the consecration invalid, and 
elected Majomms, a lector, counter-bishop. Soon afterwards (in 
313) this ofSce devolved on . whom his adherents have 

called the Great , — a man of undoubted energy. From Carthage 
the schism gradually spread over North Africa. The peasants, who 
were burdened with excessive taxation and heavy soccage, took the 
part of the Donatists. From the first, Constantine the Great de- 
clared against the Donatists. To their complaints the Emperor 
replied by committing the investigation of this controversy both to a 
clerical commission at Rome (313), under thejn^esidency of 3£eh 
cldacles, Bishop of that see, and to the Synod of Arles (314). The 
decision 6f these two bodies was equally unfavourable to the Dona- 
tists, who appealed from them to the Emperor personally. The 
case was heard at Milan, after which Constantine confiimecl the 
finding of the Synod (316). These decisions were followed by se- 
vere measures (such as depriving them of churches), which, however, 
only served to increase their fanaticism. . Milder means proved equally 
ineffectual. Under the reign of Cofistans affairs took a more serious 
turn. Fanatical ascetics, belonging to ‘the dregs of the population, 
■' took the name of ^^milites Christy^ ^^ Agonistici/^ and went begging 
about the country {drcimcelli&nesf^ exciting the peasants to revolt, 
preaching liberty and fraternity, arid committing pillage, murder, 
and incendiarism. The religious movement had now assupied the 
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appearance of a political rising. VV^liile an imperial army sup- 
pressed this rebellion^ pecuniary relief from the imperial trea- 
sury \Yas offered to those Donatists who were suffering from 
extreme want. But Donatus rejected the money witli scoruy and 
the. rebellion broke out anew. Very severe measures were then 
.'adopted against the rebelsj and every Don atist church was closed 
or taken away. Under the reign of Julian^ these churches werr 3 
restored to their former , owners^ and the bishops who had been 
banished were recalled. The Donatists were now allowed to reta- 
liatGj as opportunity offeredj upon the Catholics. But the successors 
of Julian again enacted severe laws against the sectaries, who Juul 
meantime^ split into several parties. Optatus, Bishoj) of Mileve, 
vi-ote against them^ towards the close of tlie fourth century, a trac- 
tate : De scliismate Donatistarum.?, Since the year 400, Auf/ufttute 
was indefatigable in his endeavours to heal this schisni, and tlie 
Donatists were invited to retilrn into the Church on very gentle 
terms. The circumstance that many of the more moderate closed 
with these overtures, only increased the fanaticism of tiie others. 
They refused, the repeated offer of Augustine to meet them in public 
discussion. At first Augustine had maintained that any constraint in 
matters of belief 'was improper. But their unyielding stubbornness, 
and the dangerous tendency of their fanaticism, at last induced him so 
far to modify his opinion about the milawfulness of constraint in mat- 
ters of belief J as to declare that even force might be employed to restore 
these wanderers to the Church and to salvation (“ cogite intraref* 
Luke xiv. 23). A synods held . at Carthage in 405, applied to tll^^ 
Emperor Eonorius to take measures against those who continued 
their obstinate resistance. Accordingly, fines were imposed, churches 
taken away, and clergymen exiled. As Augustine still insisted on 
a public discussion, the Donatists were obliged by the Emperor to 
accede. The Collatio cum Eomtistisy held at Cartilage iii 411, lasted 
. for three days, and was attended by 279 Donatist and 286 Catholic 
bishops. It was chiefly conducted by Petilian and Primian^ who 
were opposed by Augustine and hj Aurelian of Carthage. The 
imperial commissioners assigned the palm to the Catholic i>arty. 
The Donatists appealed in vain. In 414 the Emperor deprived 
them of their civil rights, and in 415 forbade their religious meet* 
ings under pain of death. The Vandals^ who conquered Africa in 
429, equally persecuted Catholics and Donatists. Their common 
sufferings tended ‘to bring the/two parties again together.— The 
Eomtlsts laid itffown ns a fundamental principle, that a sacramental 
action (such’asb«i.ptism/or ordination) was invalid if performed l))^ a 
.person who eitfier was, or deserved to'be^ e-xcommunicated. Like 
the NovatianSjAhey "insisted absolute purity in the Chureli, 
althotigh they allowed that’ pemtents 'might be re-admitted to the 
eoininunion of the'Clmrch#-; own" churches they regarded as 
while they d'eB0unytd;ih4'>Ca& as schismatics, who had 
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no fellowsliip with Christ, and whose sacraments were therefore 
invalid and null. On this ground, they rebaptized their proselytes. 
The part which the State took against them, and the prevailing 
confusion between the visible and the invisible Church, led them 
to broach the view that State and Church^ — the kingdom of God and 
that of the world — had nothing in common, and that the State should . 
not in any way take notice of religious questions. 

3. As the Concilium Quinisextum in 692 was intended to be 
ceciimenical, the Pope sent legates 4o it, who signed its decrees. 
But the Greeks had not forgotten or forgiven the success achieved 
at the last oecumenical council by the see of Eome (§ 82, 8). On 
this ground six decrees, diametrically opposed to the p^^actice of 
Eome, were introduced, along with a number of others against which 
no objection could be raised. Thus, 1) In enumerating the authentic 
sources of church law, almost all the Latin councils and the decretals 
of the popes were omitted. The validity of all the eighty-five can- 
ones apost. ^vas also acknowledged, while the see of Eome only 
admitted that of the first fifty; — 2) The Eomish practice of in- 
sisting on the celjbacy of presbyters and deacons was denounced as 
unwarrantable and inhuman. Comp. § 70, 3; — 3) Pasting on 
Saturdaj^s during Quadragesima was prohibited. Comp. § 86,3. 
— 4) The 28th canon of the Council of Chalcedon, which settled that 
the Patriarch of Constantinople held the ^same rank with his col- 
league of Eome, was re-enacted (§ 71) ; — 5) The prohibition of eat- 
ing blood and things strangled was declared to apply to Christians 
also (contrary to the views of the Church of Eome) ; — 6) All repre- 
sentations of Christ under the figure of a lamb (which were quite 
common in the West) were strictly prohibited. — When Pope 
forbade the promulgation of these decrees in the churches of the 
West, the Emperor Justinian IL commanded to seize this prelate, and 
send him prisoner to Constantinople. But the army rebelled in favour 
of the Pope, and soon afterwards Justinian himself was dethroned 
(695). 


YI. THE CHURCH BEYOND THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 

§ 94. CHUISTIAN' MISSIONS IN THE EAST. ■ 

During this period missionary w^ork was almost exclusively carried 
on hy the Western Church. Its practical spirit and aims specially 
fitted it for such laboims, while the contiguity of the barbarous 
nations which invaded the empire (§ 106) afforded ample scope and 
opportunity for them. On the other hand, instances of regular and 
organised missionary activity w:ere, of rare occurrence in the East. 
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But other and indirect means also offered of spreading the Gospel 
beyond the limits of the Roman EinpirOj especially by means of fiaj I- 
tive Christians, of poisoners of laar, of political embassies, and par- 
ticularly of commercial mteo^course 'with the far East and South. 
The anchorites^ monks, and Stylites who had settled on the borders 
of the empire, or in the deserts beyond them, frequently produced 
a deep impression on the barbarians around,- wlio .flocked to see 
them, and listened to the sermons or witnessed the deeds of these 
fantastic saints. 

1 . Tiu* Abyssinian Church. In 316 one 3feropius of Tyro, and 
all his ship’s crew, were murdered while engaged in exploring the 
countries south of l^gypt. His two nephews, Frwnentius and Aede- 
sitis, alone escaped the slaughter. Having gained the favour of the 
Abyssinian king, they were entrusted wnth the education of Aizanas^ 
the heir to the crown. Frumentius was afterwards consecrated by 
Athanasius, Bishop of those countries. Aizanas was baptized, and 
the church rapidly extended. from Abyssinia to Ethiopia and Nubia. 
The Bible was translated (it is said by Frumentius) into the verna- 
cular (the Geez). This community, like its mother-church in 
Egypt, adopted hlonophysite views (§ 82, 7). Many Jewish and 
former customs of the country were retained, such as the observance 
of the Sabbath along with that of the Lord’s day, the prohibition of 
certain kinds of meat, and circumcision — even in the case of females. 
Comp, also Letroome, Christian, en Egypte, en Nubie, et en Ab'^'s- 
sinie.^ Paris 1832. 

2. The Pebsian Ciiubch. In Persia the Gospel had struck root 

since the third century. During the fourth cent, and after it, tlu^ 
Church w^as exposed to protracted and terrible persecutions, wliieli 
continued partly through the intrigues of the fanatical Magi, and 
partly in consequence of the wars between Persia and the Roman 
Empire, which, as being waged against a Christian power, entailed 
pn the native Christians suspicions of secret sympathy with the 
enemy. The first great persecution took place under the reign of 
Shapur {Sapores) ll. in 343. , It lasted for thirty-five years, during 
which it is said no less than 16,000 priests, monks, and nuns were 
executed, while the number of martyrs among the laity exceeded all 
computation. This persecution ceased only a short time before the 
death of Shapur, when that monarch proclaimed general toleration. 
During a period of forty years rest, the Persian Church began to 
flourish hnew, whep the lanaticfl; zbal Bishop of Si^sa, who 

ordered a heathen temple to be pulled down (in 418) occasioned 
a fresh persecution,-, which attained .its highest .pitch under the reign 
of Behram' V* (Varanes),, (sinc4f420*); For thirty years the most 
cruel modes of death weredari^ifagainst Christians. At last tlie 
generous coiiduct'of of Amida in Mesopotamia, wiio 
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no fellowsliip %Yltli Chrlstj and whose sacraments were therefore 
invalid and null. On this ground, they rebaptized their proselytes. 
The part which the State took against them, and the prevailing 
confusion between the visible and the invisible Chiircli, led them 
to broach the view that State and Church — the kingdom of God and 
that of the world — had nothing in common, and that the State should 
not in any way take notice of religious questions. 

3. As the Concilium Quinisbxtum in 692 was intended to bo 
oecumenical, the Pope sent legates to it, who signed its decrees. 
But the Greeks had not forgotten or forgiven the success achieved 
at the last oecumenical council by the see of Eome (§ 82, 8). On 
this ground six decrees, diametrically opposed to the practice of 
Eome, were introduced, along with a number of others against which 
no objection could be raised. Thus, 1) In enumerating the authentic 
sources of church law, almost all the Latin councils and the decretals 
of the popes were omitted. The validity of all the eighty-five can- 
ones apost. was also acknowledged, -while the, see of Eome only 
admitted that of the first fifty; — 2) The Eomish practice of in- 
sisting on the celibacy of presbyters, and deacons was denounced as 
unwarrantable and inhuman. Comp. § 70, 3; — 3) Fasting on 
Saturdays during Quadragesima was prohibited. Comp. § 86, 3. 
— 4) The 28th canon of the Council of Chalcedon, which settled that 
the Patriarch of Constantinople held the -same rank with his col- 
league of Eome, was re-enacted (§ 71) ; — 5) The prohibition of eat- 
ing blood and things strangled was declared to apply to Christians 
also (contrary to the views of the Church of Eome) ; — 6) All repre- 
sentations of Chi'ist under the figure of a lamb (which were quite 
common in the West) were strictly prohibited. — When Pope 
forbade the promulgation of these decrees in the churches of the 
West, the Emperor Justinian IL commanded to seize this prelate, and 
send him prisoner to Constantinople. But the army rebelled in favour 
of the Pope, and soon afterwards Justinian himself was dethroned 
(695). 


YL THE CHURCH BEYOND THE BOUNDARIES OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. 

§ 94. CHRISTIAN MISSION^ ’IN. THE EAST. 

During this period missionary work was almost exclusively carried 
on by the W"estern Church. Its practical spirit and aims specially 
fitted it for such labours, while the contiguity of the barbarous 
nations which invaded the empire (§ 106) afforded ample, scope and 
opportunity for them. On the other hand, instances of regular and 
organised naissionary activity were, of i*are occurrence in the East. 
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But other and indirect means also offered of spreading the Gospel 
beyond the limits of the Eoman Empire, especially by means of fugl- 
tive Christians^ of prisoneTs of war^ of political emhassies^ and par- 
ticularly of commercial intercourse with the far East and South. 
Tim anchorites, monks, and Siylites who had settled on the borders 
of the empire, or in the deserts beyond them, frequently produced 
a deep impression on the barbarians around,- who . flocked to see 
them, and listened to the sermons or witnessed the deeds of these 
fantastic saints. 

1. Tn» Abyssinian Church. In 316 one Meropius of Tyre, ami 
all his ship’s crew, were murdered while engaged in exploring the 
countries south of Egypt. His two nephews, Frwnentius and Aede- 
sius^ alone escaped the slaughter. Having gained the favour of the 
Abyssinian king, tliey were entrusted with the education of Aizanas, 
the heir to the crown. Frumentius was afterwards consecrated by 
Athanasius, Bishop of those countries. Aizanas was baptized, and 
the church rapidly extended from Abyssinia to Ethiopia and Nubia. 
The Bible \vas translated (it is said by Frumentius) into the verna- 
cular (the Geez). This community, like its mother-church in 
Egypt, adopted Moiiophysite views (§ 82, 7). Many Jewish and 
former customs of the country were retained, such as the observance 
of the Sabbath along with that of the Lord’s day, the prohibition of 
certain kinds of meat, and circumcision — even in the case of females. 
Comp, also Letronne^ Christian, en Egypte, en Nubie, et en Abys- 
sinie. Paris 1832. 

’2. The Pebsian Church, In Persia the Gospel had struck root 
since the third century. During the fourtli cent, and after it, the 
Church was exposed to protracted and terrible persecutions, which 
continued partly through the intrigues of the finiatical Magi, and 

S irtly in consequence of the wars between Persia and the liomau 
mpire, which, as beiftg waged against a Christian powei*, entailed 
pn the native Christians suspicions of secret sympiathy with the 
enemy. The first great persecution took place under the reign of 
Shapur (Sapores) ll. in 343, It lasted for thirty-five years, during 
which it is said no less than 16,000 priests, monks, and nuns were 
executed, "while the number of martyrs among tbe laity exceeded all 
computation. This pei'‘seciition ceased only a short time before the 
death of Shapur, when that monarch proclaimed genei*al toleration. 
During a period of forty years rest, the Persian Church began to 
flonrish anew, when the fanatical zeal , of Abdas, Bishop of Stmh 
ordered a heathen temple to be pulled down (in 418) occasioned 
a fresh persecution, which attained its hi^iliest pitch under the reign 
of (sin ,For thirty years the most 

, cruel ihodes of death were; deri^ed-against Christians. At last the 
.gbpOrous condu6t.of " of Amida in Mesopotamia, who 
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disposed of the property of his church, and with the money redeemed 
a large number of Persian prisoners of w^ar, whom he sent back to 
their own country, induced the king to put a stop to this persecu- 
tion. When the NestorianB were expelled from the Eomaii Empire 
they found protection and toleration in Persia ; hut in 4G5, under 
the reign of King Fintz (Pherozes), they instigated another perse- 
cution against the Catholics. In 498 the whole Persian Church 
declared in favour of Kestorianism (§ 82, 3). , Prom that period 
it enjoyed rest, und for centuries flourished, giving proof of its 
vigour both by learned labours (the School of Nisibis) and by suc- 
cessful missionary exertions among the tribes of Asia. Meantime 
the wars with the Byzantines continued; and in 616 Vosru IL 
{Chosi'oes) penetrated as far as Chalcedon, committing fresh cruelties 
against the (Cath.) Christians who inhabited the conquered pro- 
vinces. At last the Emperor Hemclim took courage and met his 
foe. In 628 the Persians were totally rohted (§ 87, 5), and in 651 
the Khalifs took possession of Persia. Comp, also NeaMs Hist, of 
the Eastern Church; Miswus^ Hist, of Vartan, transl. by Neumann. 

3. The Aehenian Chubch. So early as the time of Tertulliaiiy 
flourishing communities of Christians existed in Armenia. But 
Tiridates IIL (since 286) violeiitly persecuted these Christians. 
Under his reign the Apostle of Armenia, Gregorius Illuminator^ the 
son of a Parthian prince, carried on his labours with much sue-- 
cess. When only two years of age, his nurse had rescued him' from 
the destruction inflicted upon all his kindred. Subsequently he had 
been .carried to Cappadocia, where he. was educated a Christian* 
Gregorius even gained the king himself, and made the whole coun- 
try professedly Christian. At his death, the Church wdiich he had 
founded enjoyed a state of great prosperity. He was successively 
followed in the patriarchal office by his grandson Husig^ his great- 
grandson Nersesy and by Isaac the Great^ a still further descendant^ 
whose administration fell in troublous times, when the Byzantine, 
the Persian, and other princes contended for the possession of the 
country. S. Mesrop^ the colleague and (since 440) the successor of 
Isaac, constructed an Ax'menian alphabet, and translated the Bible 
into the vernacular. Under the patriarchate of his successor Joseph^ 
the famous religious war with Persia broke out, for the purpose of 
obliging the Armenians' to return to the religion of Zoroaster. The 
bloody battle fought by the idver Dechmud, in 451,. terminated in 
favour of the Persians. 'The Armenians, however, maintained their 
profession of Christianity, despite the persecutions to which they 
were exposed. In 651 this country also became subject to the rule 
of the Khalifs. — The Armenian Church remained free from Nesto- 
nan errors ; hut it adopted Monophysite tenets, which were imported 
froiq portion of’ Armenia ' which 'wa?'’ under By^'ant|hd.; 

At a Feyin in §27', 'the Confession of Chalcedon was 

rejected .— Illuminator had awakened in Armenia a 
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desire for literary and scientific pursuits, and when Mesrop fur- 
nished an alphabet, the golden age of Armenian literature com- 
menced (in the fifth cent.). Almost all the classics and the Greek 
and Syrian Fathers w’ere translated into^ Aiineniao, and nnnierous 
ox'iginal authors inaugurated a natiye literature. Thus Agatliangelos 
wrote the history of the conversion of Armenia ; Moses of Ghorene^ 
a history of his country ; Esnig^ an able controversial tractate the 
Destruction of the Heretics ”) directed against the heathen, the Per- 
sians, the Marcionites, the Manicheans, etc. 

4. The Ibeeiajsts (who inhabited what is now called Georgia and 
Grusla) received the Gospel through the instrumentality of Nunia^ 
an Armemian female slave, by whose prayers some miraculous cures 
liad been performed. From Iberia the truth spread among the 
Lazians (a tribe inhabiting the modern Colchis), and to their neigh- 
bours the Abasgians. Even in the East Indies, Tkeophilus of 
Diu (an island at the entrance of the Arabian Gulf) found isolated 
Christian churches so early as the middle of the fourth cent. Sent 
by his fellow-citizens as a hostage to Constantinople, he was there 
educated an Arian priest. When afterwards he returned to his own 
country, he successfully laboured as a missionary in the East Indies. 
From Persia, Nestorianism spread in the Indian Church (§ 82, 3). 
In the sixth cent., Cosmas Indicopleustes still found three Christian 
congregations in the East Indies. The labours of Tkeophilus ex- 
tended also to Ababia, where, through his preaching, the ETmg of 
tlie ITomerites^ in Yemen, became a convert. But ■when, in the sixth 
cent., Dhu-Noiaas (Dunaan), a Jew, mounted the throne of Yemen, 
a fearful persecution of Christians immediately commenced. At last 
Eieesban, King of Abyssinia, interposed to put a stop to these cruel- 
ties; the Jewish ruler was killed, and Christians reigned over 
Yemen, until in 616 Cosm IL made it a province of Persia. Ancho- 
rites, monks, and gtylites laboured successfully among the nomadic- 
tribes' of Arabia^ 

MOHABimEBAH COUNTER-MISSIONS. 

CdW. G. Wei% Mohammed d* Prophet, Leben u. Lehrc (Life 
and Teach^ of Mob. the Proph.). Stuttg. 1843 ; — J". .DoUmger^ Mo- 
liam. Eeligion tiach ihr* innem Entw. ii. ihr. Einfl. auf d. Leben d. 
V6lk:er;*('ljhe'»Belig. of Moh. in its Intern. Develop, and External 
Infl.' an''>tbe Hhfions)vBegensb* 1838 ; A. Mohler^ d. Verln d. Mam 
(Bd. between Isi and Christ) Eegensb. 1839j-“B''l 
Life of Mahomet; Koran;. 

FonUf^ -Mammef^lhirgstaU^ Mah. 
d. Prophet ■ V, " ' 

, ‘ In 6IL -4* W l&cca laid claim to the office of 

of Jewish, of Chris- 

pf'Axafe'h#&t|«#l6into^ hi which sensual happiness ami 
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Strict Aloiiotlieism were sought to be combined. His labours^ however, 
only acquired importance after he had been obliged to flee from Mecca 
to Yatjreb (Medina) — the Hep^ahy 15th July 622. In 630 he took 
Mecca^ consecrated the old heathen Caaba as the gi’eat temple for 
the new religion {Islamy hence Moslemmi)^ and composed the Korany 
consisting of 114 Suras, which AhU'-Behry his father-in-law, collected. 
Before he died, all Arabia had adopted his creed, and was sul^ect to 
his sway. As he persuaded his adherents that the spread of their 
new religion by force of arms was the most sacred duty, and in- 
spired them with wild enthusiasm, his successors were able to take 
, one province after another from the empire, and at the same time to 
introduce Mohammedanism in room of Christianity. Within a short 
period (633-651) Syria, Palestine, Egypt, and Persia were con- 
quered; Korth Africa in 707 ; and, lastly, Spain in 711. But the 
farther progress of the Infidels was in the mean time arrested. 
Twice they laid siege to Constantinople (669-676 and 717-718) 
without success; while the victory which Charles Martell gained 
over them at Tours (in 732) effectually arrested their march w'cst- 
wards. Their influence had, however, operated most detrimentally 
upon the Church in Asia, and the three patriarchal sees of Alexan- 
dria, Antioch, and Jerusalem were completely subject to their wdil. 
Although Christians were allowed to reside in the conquered pro- 
vinces on payment of a capitation-tax, fear and the desire after the 
worldly advantages held out by a change of faith, gained for Islamism. 
a large number of proselytes. 

1. Rigid Monotheism constitutes ^^fundamental idea of IsLAMiSM. 
Abraham, Moses, and J esus were considered divinely-commissioned 
prophets ; Mohammed, the last and greatest of prophets, whom both 
Aloses and Christ had predicted, w^as commissioned to restore to 
pristine purity their doctrine, which both the Jews and the Chris- 
iians had corrupted. At the end of time, Christ would return, de- 
stroy Antichrist, and establish Islamism as the universal religion. 
The doctrines of the Trinity and of the Incarnation were included 
among' the alleged perversions of the teaching of Jesus. Special stress 
was laid on the doctrine of Divine Providence, which was prominently 
brought forward, and distorted into the most extreme fatalism. The 
Moslem required not an atonement,;, belief in one God, and in 
Mohammed as His prophet, was sufficient to ensure the Divine 
favour, while good works would procure an inexhaustible fulness 
of everlasting happiness, consisting in the highest sensual enjoy- 
ments. In its constitution Mohammedanism contemplated a kind 
of theocracy, in which the Prophet, and the Khalifs, his successors, 
were to act. as the vicegerents of the Deity upon earth. Hence 
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State and ClmiTJi were regarded as absolutely identical. The rites 
of religion consisted of prayers, fasting, and ablutions. Along with 
the Koran, the Sunna^ or traditionary sayings of the Prophet, are 
regarded as of Divine authority. The sect of the Shiites differs from 
that of the Sunnites^ in that the former recognise not the authority 
of the first three Khalifs and of the traditional sayings of the Prophet 
handed down by them. The Ssif^fUs are a mystical sect which ori- 
ginated at a later period. The Wechahites (a sect dating from the 
twelfth centuiy) form, so to speak, the Puritans of Islamism. 

2. Seeyice" PEEFORMED BY Mohammedanism in the Proyi- 
DENCE OF God. Obviously Islamism wms the instrument of judg- 
ment up<fii the degenerate polity and Church of the East. But it also 
served some positive purpose, which appears from its relation to hea- 
thenism. It was the special mission of Mohammedanism to put an end 
to idolatry (Polytheism), Neither the Prophet nor his successors 
tolerated heathenism. Accordingly, a great number of wild tribes 
in Asia and Africa were converted from the most degrading and de- 
moralising idolatry to tlie worship of one God, and raised to a certain 
stage of civilisation and morality, wdiich they ■would have been 
unable to attain if left to themselves. As they were thereby brought 
nearer to Christianity, Mohammedanism proved, in its own way, a 
schoolmaster to Christ.” Perhaps its rigid Monotheism may also 
have been intended to form a kind of breakwater against both. 
African Fetish-worship and Asiatic Pantheism. But Islamism con- 
tains the germs of its own destruction. Its confusion of religion 
and politics, of State and Church, tends to fetter both, and thus 
to render them incapable of development, renovation, or transfor- 
mation. Herein lay the strenath. herein lies also the weakness of 
Islamism. 
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THIED PBEIOD 

or ECCLESIASTICAL HISIOET 

m ITS ANTIQUE AND CLASSICAL FOKM. 

FBOM A.D. 692-1453. 

I. MOYEMEl^TS m THE EASTERN CHURCH IH COKJU]S[CTION WITH 
SIMILAR DEVELOPMENTS IN THE WESTERN CHURCH. 

§ 96, ICONOCLASTIC CONTROVERSY IN THE EAST (726-842). 

Comp. X Maimbourg (a Jesuit), liistoire de Theresie des Icono- 
clastes. Par. 1679. 2 VolL 12; Fr. . Schlosser^ GescL. der bilder- 
stiirmenden Kaiser (Plist. of the IconocL Emper.). Frkft 1812 ; J. 
Mam (Korn, Cath.), der Bilderstreit der byzant. Haiser (The Ico- - 
nod. Contr. of the Byz. Emp.). Trier 1839. 

At the cominencement of the eighth century, image^worship 
(§ 87, 4) had attained its highest pitch, in the Fast But even its 
most zealous advocates were obliged to admit that certain abuses were 
connected with it. Thus, for example, images were selected to be god- 
parents ; part of the colouring with which they had been painted was 
scratched off and mixed with the sacramental wine ; tlie consecrated 
bread was first laid upon images, that so the faithful might receive 
from the hands of these saints the body of the Lord, etc. Under 
these circumstances, a vigorous emperor, whom both personal feeh 
ings and political considerations disposed against this kind of w^orsliip, 
resolved to employ all the resources which a strong will placed at 
his disposal to put a stop to this widely-spread idolatry. The con- 
test betiveen the two opposing parties (the Bizopozhdarm and the 
uzovoKdrpoci) lasted for more than a century, and was chiefly car- 
ried on hy the emperors and the army on the one side, and by the 
monks and the people on the, other. On two occasions the worship 
of images was almost entirely and for ever abolished ; but both 
times'^fe'li'^^tored by an .enapress.~The Chufch of, in 

this respect not gone so far as that of the East, at least in practice; 
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but ill theory it entertained the same opinions^ and in the contest 
lictAveen the two parties' Eome leant' the whole weight of its autho- 
rity to those wdio upheld image-worship. On the Tievfs of the 
Frankish Church on this question^ comp. § 122. 

1. Leo III .3 THE ISAUEIAU3’. (717-741)3 one of the most vigorous 
of Byzantine emperors 3 having in 718 repelled the attack of tiie 
Saracens upon Constantinople, deemed it necessary to adopt further 
measures to arrest the spread of Mohammedanism. The worship of 
images, 'which J ews and Moslems equally abhorred, and to w^hicli 
himself was opposed, appeared to him one of the principal obstacles 
to the, coifversion of the infidels. Accordingly he issued in 726 an 
edict, ivhich, in the first place, only ordained that the images should 
be placed higher up on the walls of churches, in order to prevent the 
people from kissing them. But all peaceable measures against this 
favourite mode of worship were frustrated by the determined resist- 
ance which the aged Germanus^ Patriarch of Constantinople, the 
populace, and the monks offered. In Palestine, wdiere, under the 

g x>tection of the .Saracens, he could defy the vengeance of the 
mperor, Johannes DamasGemis^ the ablest theologian of that age, 
published th,ree tractates, in which he defended in enthusiastic 
ternis the worship of images, * Amidst the popular excitement 
caused by this controversy, one Cosmas got himself proclaimed Em- 
peror^ and advi^ced with a fleet against Constantinople. But Leo 
defeated and executed his rival ; and in a second edict (of date 730) 
ordered the entire removal of images from every church. The mili- 
tary who were cliarged with the execution of this ordinance wmre 
guilty of many fanatical excesses, and the popular tumults excited 
by these measures were not quelled ‘without much bloodshed. At 
Eome, however, the Emperor was powerless. In his letters, Pope 
Gregory IL spoke* of him as if he had been a silly, naughty boy ; 
while, in a synod held at Eome in 732, Gregory lit, pronounced an 
anathema against all opponents of image-worship. The fleet which 
the Emperor had collected, with a view of chastising the bold 
prelate, was destroyed by a storm. Leo avenged himself by de- 
priving the Pope of the revenues \Yhich he derived from Lower 
Italy, and by taking Illyria from the see of Eome and assigning it: 
to that of Constantinople, . 

2, OoTOTAHTIKHS (741-775), the son and successor of Leo, 
wiiom. the'inohksin theiriiatred nicknamed Cgpronmnmmd Cabal- 
aThler and general as 'distinguished as his ■father, was, if pos- 
sible, even more fiwnly resolved to put' down the worship of images. 
He defeated A,riaidsdti$y Ms brotber-imlawy who^ with the assistance 
of the party of ■iinagfe*W‘orshippe*^^'had raised 'tlm standard of revolt, 
severely 'chastiaed and deprived^ Mna.pf liis' eyes. As the popular 
still continued,, an’ mmkemeal .Synod was smtiipoiicd to give 
ocflesiastical sanction tba ’ of the Emperor, Accord- 
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inglj, about 350 bishops assembled at Constantinople (754). But 
tliis Sjmod was not attended by a single patriarch, since the see of 
Constantinople happened to be vacant at the time, and Rome, 
■which had anathematised all opponents of images, refused to send 
legates ; while Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusalem were under the 
domination of the Saracens. The Council excommunicated those 
who made any image of Christ, declaring that the Euclimist was the 
only true image of Christ, and pronounced the most s\yeeping con- 
demnation against every kind of reverence paid to images. These 
decrees w'ere mercilessly enforced, and deeds of the most cruel violeiicc 
enacted. Thousands of monks "were scourged, incarcerated, trans- 
ported, driven round the circus for the amusement of tho^ populace 
■with nuns in their arms, or obliged to marry ; many had their eyes put 
out, their ears or noses cut and monasteries %verc converted into 
barracks or stables. Images of saints were not even tolerated in 
private houses. Stephen IL of Rome protested against the decrees 
of the Council, and Stephen IIL issued a dreadful anathema against 
all opponents of images (in a Lateran synod, a.b. 7 69). But in the 
Byzantine Empire both monasticism and image-worship were almost 
extirpated. , 

3. Leo IV. Chazarus (775-780), the son of Constantine, 
shared the views of his father, but wanted his energy. ' His consort 
Irene \Yas, however, a zealous image-worshipper.* When Leo dis- 
covered this, he would have taken energetic measufis, but a sudden 
death arrested his interference. Irene now made full use of the 
opportunity afforded by the minority of Constantine PX, her son, 
to restore image-worship. She convoked another council at Con- 
stantinople (786), whicli was attended by deputies from Pope 
Hadrian L (the other patriarchs, who were under Saracen dominion, 
ventured not to take part in its deliberations). But the Imperial 
Guard broke into their place of meeting, and dispersed the Council. 
The following year (787), Irene convoked at Nice anothex', the 
Seventh QScumenical Council. Its eighth and last meeting 
was held in the Imperial Palace at Constantinople, — the Imperial 
Gxiard having, in the meantime, been removed from the capital. 
The Council annulled the decrees of 754, sanctioned homage to 
images, and approved of prostration or inclination before pictures 
as token of love and respect paid to the subject represented, wliich 
must not be confounded with that adoration {Xccrpsio^) wdiich was 
due to God alone. 

. 4. The emperors wdio now succeeded shared these views. But as 
wictory attended not their arms, the army, which still held opposite sen- 
timents, proclaimed their general Leo K, the Armenian (813-820), 
Empetor. This ruler, though a decided enemy of image-worship, 
would' still have adopted moderate and cautious measm^es, hut -was 
W^^Mldiers, wd^ gave' Ml reins to their fanaticism. ■ The' 
party which advocated image-worship was led by Tkei>dorus Studita^ 
liliSill® 
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Abbot of the Monastery of Stuclion, a man of imfeigneci piety and 
invincible firmness^ the ablest and most ingenious defender of these 
sentiments, who even in exile was indefatigable in promoting the cause 
he had at heart (o&. 826). Leo was killed by conspirators. Michael 
IL Balbiis (820”829), his successor, at least allowed the worship of 
images in private. But Theophilus, his son (829-842), made it the 
aim of his life 'wholly to extirpate all such practices. Once more a 
woman, Theoboba, the Dowager Empress, who, after the death of 
Tlieophilus, and during the minority of his son, administered the 
government, convoked a spnod at Constantinople (842), which again 
introduced the worship of images into churches. Since that period, 
oppositioik to this practice gradually ceased in the Eastern Church, 
and the day on which the Synod of 842 had enacted the decree 
in its favour (the 19tli Feb.) has since been celebrated as the 
Feast of Orthodoxy. 

§ 97. SCHISM BETWIEEN THE GBEEK AND THE BOMAN CHUBCH, 

ATTEMPTS AT UNION (857-1453). 

♦ 

Comp. Leo Allatius^ de eccl. occid. et orient, perpetua consen- 
sione. Colon. 1699. 4. (The author, who was a Greek convert to the 
liomish Church, died 1669) ; L. Maimhourg (a Jesuit), Hist, du 
schisme des Grecs. Par. 1677. 4; Ji (?. Pitzipios^ I’egL Orientale,’ 
expos6 hist, de sa separation et de sa reunion avec celle de Eome. 
4 Veil. Par. 1855; Neale^ Eastern Church. 

At the second Trnllan Council in 692 the first steps had been 
taken towards the Great Schism, \yhich divided the Christian world 
into two parties (§ 93, 3); in 867 Plwtius gave it a dogmatic basis by 
condemning certain doctrines promulgated at Eome, while in 1053 
Michael . ^completed the separation between the two 

churches. The difficulties and dangers which increasingly beset the 
Byzantine rulei-s induced them to make frequent attempts to bring 
about a iinibhv But the negotiations which ensued either were un- 
successful, or the proposd union, though agreed upon in words, was not 
carried into execution. These fruitless endeavours only ceased when 
the Byzantine Empire fell not to rise again (a.b. 1453). The ob- 
stacles in the way of healingjhis schism consisted not in any impor- 
tance attaching to diversity of ceremonial observances, which might,, 
as at previous periods, have continued without interrupting ecclesias- 
tical fellowship, nor even in differences of doctrine (with regard to the 
expression ^^filioque,” § 80, 6), which might easily have been i^emoved. 
The real difficulty lay in the claim to primacy in the Church, set up 
by the see of, Eotne,; and; which Greeto could only resist by 
sep4^t)ng from all fello^slrp witli the,!Papacy. 
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1. CommejJtgement oe the Schism (867). — During tlie iiiiiiority 
of Michael IIL^ surnamed the Drunkard^ the son of Theodora (§ 96j 
4)^ the government was administered by Bardasy the uncle of tha: 
prince (and brother of the Empress). Ignatius, who at the time was 
Patriarch of Constaiitiiioplej and himself a descendant of the imperial 
family, had sharply censured the dissoluteness of the court, and in 
857 even refused to admit to the communion the all-powerful Bardas, 
who lived in incestuous union with his daughter-in-law. For this 
offence the prelate wars deposed and exiled. Plioiius, the most 
learned man of his age, and hitherto Prefect of the Imperial Guard, 
was named his successor, to the intense disgust of the friends of 
Ignatius, who rejected with scorn all advances and proposals of 
peace. Photius now convened, (in 859) a synod, which confirmed 
the deposition of Ignatius, and even excommunicated him. But no 
consideration could induce this prelate to forego his claims. Anxious 
to procure in his own fevour the influential verdict of Pome, Photius 
gave to Pope Nicholas L a false representation of the circumstances 
of the case, at the same time intimating his accession, and request- 
ing fi’aternal acknowledgment andf^intercession. The pontiff" replied 
that he must first investigate the case; and for this purpose deputed 
two legates, Ehodoald of Porto, and Zackarias of Anagni. Gained 
by bribes, the representatives of Pome gave, at a council at Constan- 
tinople (861), their consent to the deposition of Ignatius. But when 
more impartial witnesses informed^ Nicholas of ® real state of 
matters he excommunicated his own legates, and declared Ignatius 
rightful Patriarch of Constantinople. The opposition thus excited 
against Pome in Constantinople became intense, when shortly after- 
wards Bulgaria renounced allegiance to the Byzantine Church and 
owned that of the Pope (§ 102, 3). Photius sent an encyclical letter 
(in 867) inviting the patriarchs- of the East to a council, and accus- 
ing the Church of Pome of various heresies : such as its ordinance 
of fasting on Saturdays; its permission of the use of milk, of butter, 
and of cheese during the first week of Quadragesima ; its injunction 
of clerical celibacy ; its refusal to acknowledge the validity of the 
chrisma if administered by presbyters; and its introduction of the ex- 
pression ^^filioqiie” (§ 80, 6), which implied the existence of two 
supreme principles, and hence a dualism. These heresies, it was as- 
sevted, the Pope now intended to introduce into Bulgaria. The 
Council convened in 867. . Three monks, who w^ere prompted by 
Photius, figured as the representatives of the patriarchs whose sees 
were in Saracen countries... The- Pope' was ■excommunicated and de- 
posed, and this sentence intimated to the Western churches. Such 
measures were far from indifferent to the Pope, who vindicated him- 
self before the Frankish clergy, and called upon them to rebut the 
charges of the Greeks. They^ readily complied. Amoiig the trac- 
tates written on that side of the question, that of Ratmminm, a monk 
at Corbey, was by far the ablest. But the aspect of affairs soon 
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clianged. The same year m f:he/ synod had met (867) the 

Emperor Michael was assassma (Basilius the Macedonian, his 

murderer and successor, joined^ p . Ignatius, and requested 
Pope Hadnan II. to ^ ne\y/ inquiry. A synod held at 

Constantinople m 8hS (caller^ the/iatms the eighth (Ecumenical 
Council) condenineci i Kjestored Ignatius. The council 

itself pronounced no dec^gj^^ ab out Bulgaria^ but submitted the 
clainp of the rival sees to prete^aded representatives of the Saracen 
Patriarchs as impartial They of course decided in favour 

all remonsti'ances on the part of the 
Popes pr^yGcl iruitiess.^ jiig adversity Pliotius comported himself in 
a manneivw^ . general respect. For several years he 

was imprisonev^^ ^onast^^^ry, deprived of all intercourse with others, 


of Ignatius in 877 again elevated him to the see of Constantinople. 
But the anathema of an oecumenical council, which still rested upon 
him, could only be removed by another oecumenical council, to which 
Pope John VIIL acceded on obtaining promise of having Bulgaria 
restored to his see. But at the Cotmcil of Constantinople in 879 
(called by the Greeks the eighth (Ecumenical) the legates of the Pope 
were completely deceived. The question about Bulgaria was not 
even mooted, the council of 869 was anathematised, and a ban pro- 
nounced against those who should venture to make any addition to 
the creed. The Pope revenged himself by anatliematising the Patri* 
arch, his council, and all his adherents. Although Leo the PUlosopheTj 
the successor of Basilius, in 886 deposed iMiotiiis, it was only in 
order to give the see to an imperial prince. Pliotius was confined 
to a monastery, where he died in 891. 

2. The Emperor, Leo the Philosopher^ had been thrice married, 
without having any issue. His fourth wife he only wedded after he 
had convinced himself that the same objection attached not to her. 
The Patriarch, Nicholas Mysticus^ who refused to consecrate this 
marriage (§ 90, 2), w^as deposed. A synod held at Constantinople 
in 906, conductecl under the direction of the legates of Pope Sergius 
IILy approved both of the Emperor’s marriage and of the deposition 
of the Patriarch. But, on his deathbed, Leo repented this arbitrary 
measure ; AlemndsTj his bi’cther and successor, restored the Pa- 
triarch Nicholas ; and Pope John X. consented to be represented at 
a synod held in Constant in 920, when the resolutions of the Coun- 
cil of 906 were condemned, and a fourth marriage declared to bo 
unlawful. But, in return for this compliance, the synod did not 
make any concessions to the Pope, Emperor Basilius IL entered 
upon fresh negotiations. ; For an immense sum of money, Pope John 
XIX, agreed, in 1024, to acknowledge the Bishop of Constantinople 
as oecumenical Patriarch of.lhe'BM, and to yield eveiy claim of 
the Cathedra Petri upoir supremacy over the Eastern Church. But 

TOm I. ' ~ R 
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. . I.* 1 . ] <5ompIeted ; the Wes^* 

the transaction became kii second .Tnrli^s ^ 4 ? i> , 

resounded \Yith (leiimiciatioi'!l^|^,J^ treaty. . 

the Pope was obliged to 1054. , Howeyer 

3, Completion oe the b 4 % had fdmmated aSS 

the anathemas winch Rome an. dire 3 ao*aiDc,f 1 

each other, they had only been hvich, 2 ^^ ao'nm^t th ^ 
bishops, or their adherents as inaiatte^^H^ow atkimpd ^ 
which they represented. But n. perd? 

appearance. At that time, the Em^anxif sought tliP ^ 

bent on certain warlike undertakings, j. 3^ . 

of the Pope. His endeavours were fr. ^^^^^^intinonle 
Michael Ceeulaihus, Patriarch of y loF^; a- Leo of 
Achrida^ the metropolitan of Bulgaria \ha,' addressed a 

letter to Johannen^ Bishop of Trani in Apuj.dei^H jch they charged 
the Latins with the most grievous heres^^^/aiid conjured the 
Western bishops to renounce their errors, lu the accusations for* 
merly brought by Photius, others were now added, such as that the 
Western Church allowed the use of blood, and of things strangled ; 
that it prohibited singing the Hdlelujah in Lent ; above all, that 
it used unleavened bread in the Eucharist (§ 88 , 4) — a heresy to 
which the name of Azymite was given. This letter fell into the 
hands of Cardinal Humbeet, who translated and laid it before 
Pope Leo IX. A bitter epistolary altercation ensued. The Em- 
peror made every effort to restore peace. At his request, the Pope 
sent three legates (among them the disputatious Eumhart) to Con- 
stantinople. These envoys only fanned instead of extinguishing the 
flame. The Emperor obliged, indeed, the abbot of Studium, Nicholm 
Peotoratus^ to burn, in presence of the legates, a controversial trac- 
tate whicli he had written, but neither^lhreats nor force could induce 
the patriarch to yield, supported as he was both by the people and 
the clergy. At last, the legates placed on the altar of the Church 
of Sophia a formal writ of excommunication, to which Michael and 
the otlier Eastern Patriarchs in 1054 replied in a similar strain. 

4. Attempts at Ee-Union. The Crmades^ instead of remoY-- 
ing, only increased the estrangement beUY^een the two churches. 
Repeated negotiations proved unavailing. At a aynod held at Bari 
(in the Neapolitan territory) in 1098, Anselm of Canterbury^ who 
at the time lived an exile in Italy, convinced the Creeks who were 
present, that the Latin view about the procession of the Holy Ghost 
was correct. For the same purpose, Petrus CkrysolanuSy Archbishop 
of Milan, delivered, in 1113, a long oration 'before the Emperor at 
Constantinople; while, in 1135, ximelm of Hamlherg held a dispu- 
tation on this subject with Nicetm of Nicomedia. The aversion and 
dislike of the Greeks Yvas 'greatly deepened by the founding of a 
Laiin femiraatConstantinopk (1024-1061). Michael’ Pal jso- 
LO 0 m,;wha^drove the Latins. from Constantinople, 'sought, from 
poliUcmi motives, to put aU' end to the schism. But in these efforts 
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lie was opposed by Joseph^ the Patriarch of Constniitinople, and by 
his librarian^ the 'learned Johannes Beccus. While languishing 
in prison, Beccus became however convinced that the differences be- 
tween the two churches "were unimportant, and that a reconciliation 
w^ould be possible. This change of views procured his elevation to the 
patriarchate. Meantime, the negotiations had so far advanced, that a 
General Council (called by the Latins the fourteenth) was sumiiioned 
to meet at Lyons in 1274. The imperial legates acknowledged the 
primacy of the Pope, and subscribed the Eomish Confession of 
Faith. In return, the Eastern Church was allowed to continue its. 
use of the Nicene Creed without any addition thereto, and the 
peculiar ecclesiastical forms which it had hitherto observed* Beccus 
wrote several tractates in defence of this union. But the accession 
of another Emperor led to his removal ; Joseph was restored, and 
the union of Lyons entirely forgotten. 

5. The continual advances of the Turks naturally impressed the 
Eastern Emperors with the necessity of securing the sympathy 
and assistance of the W^st, through reconciliation and union with 
the papacy. But these efforts were frustrated by the powerful op- 
position of the monks, supported as it ^vas by the popular clamour. 
The Patriarchs of Alexandria, Jerusalem, and Antioch, were also 
hostile to such measures, not only from ancient jealousy of the pre- 
tensions of the see of Rome, but because the political schemes of 
their Saracen masters obliged them to oppose the wishes of the 
Greek Emperors. At last the Emperor Andronigus III. Paljso- 

■ BOGUS gained over the Abbot Baelaam, who had hitherto been tlio 
leader of the Anti-Romish party. At the head of an Imperial 
Embassy, Barlaam went to Avignon, where at that time Pope /Aiic- 
diet XJL resided (1339). But the negotiations led to no result, 
as the Pope insisted on absolute submission, both in respect of 
doctrine and. government, and w^ould not even consent to order a 
new inquiry, though it were only for the sake of appearances. Bar- 
laam joined the Latin Church (comp. § 99, 1), and died as bishop 
of Giermce in 1348. — But as the difficulties of the Byzantine 
Emperors continually increased, Johannes V. Pae^odogus 
made fresh advances. He joined* the Latin Church in 1369, but 
neither did he prevail on his subjects to fallow his example, nor the 
Pope oit the Western rulers to send assistance against the Turks. 

6. Apparently greater success attended the attempt to bring 
' about a union 'made by the Emperor Johannes VII. PALiEOBoous. 

■ He liad_gain'e!cl for 'his yiemB' 'Metropfmnes^ Patriarch of Constanti- 
nople, and' B'ESSAihon, Archbishop Mce^ a man of great adroit- 
ness and learning, but’ a thorough infidel'' Accompanied by this 
prelate and by mwiy olhex’''bishops, the Emperor appeared in person 
at the 'papal Comcilpf Wermm 'hi ■1438. Pope Mitgen iV, afraid 
lest. 'the Greeks . might, JpiaV |he' .Yoformalory Council at Bask^ 
seemed willing to make-con«M&iis^. When the pestilence broke out 
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at Ferraraj tlie Council was transferred to FloPwENCEj where in 1439 
the union of the two churches was really accomplished. The supre- 
macy of the Pope was acknowledged ; existing differences in the 
rites of the two churches were to be mutually tolerated ; dogmatic 
divergences were accounted for on the ground of nnsunderstandiiig ; 
and both churches solemnly declared to be orthodox. But another 
doctrinal difficulty, besides that about the procession of the Holy 
Ghost, had meantime sprung up. While the Greeks admitted that 
there was a purgatory in which venial sins were expiated, and from 
which souls might be delivered by masses, intercessions, alms, and 
good 'works (§ 88, 3), they objected to the idea of material flames in 
"purgatoiy . Besides, while the Latins held that those wh% died tin- 
baptised, or under mortal sin, were immediately consigned to» eternal 
perdition, and that the pious (after the expiation of venial sins) 
immediately entered paradise, the Greeks maintained that both 
eternal punishment and eternal bliss only commenced after the final 
judgment. On this point the Greeks now yielded, and the re- 
union was concluded amid embraces and hymns of joy. In reality, 
matters, however, continued as they had been. A powerful party, 
headed by Eugenicus, Archbishop had been merely out- 

voted at Florence ; it now commenced an agitation throughout the 
East against a union which existed only on paper. Metrophanes was 
nicknamed 'M.rjrpo<povoc\ and in 1443 the other three patriarchs of 
the East held a Synod at Jerusalem^ in which they anathemMsed all 
who adhered to this union. Bessarion pined, the Church of Eome, 
became Cardinal and Bishop of Tuscoli, and was twice on the point 
of being made Pope. Pie died in 1472. — But the period had arrived 
when the Christian Empire of the East should fall On the 29th 
May 1453, Constantinople was taken by the Turks. The last 
Emperor, Constantine XL^ fell while vainly defending his throne 
against tremendous odds. 


IL-«.INBEPENDENT DEVELOPMENT IN THE EASTERN CHURCH. 

§ 98, THEOLOaiCAL SO'lENCB AND ITS BEBRESIINTATIVES. 

Comp. Ileeren^ Gesdn dv, class. Liter. Pm M. A. ’ 2 vols. Gott. 
1822 j IF. Gass^ Beitrage zut kircHvLiteratur’u. Dogmengesch. 
d. griocli. M. A, (Contrib. to the. Ecdes. Liter, and to the Hist^ of 
Dogm. in the Gr. Ch. during the Middle Ages). 2 vols.Bresl. 1844, 
1849, -Comp, also History of the Byaiahtine, and - Greek 'Empires, 
hjr G. Finlay ^ Edinb., and London ; Bidgraphicai 

Diet, and Wharton^ s Append., to Cave, , _ ■ V” 
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Antagonism to image-worsliip (726-842) had at first been com- 
bined with hostility to science and art generally. Hence, during 
that part of the middle ages, the Greek Church numbered fewer 
learned men and writers than at any other period. But, about the 
middle of the ninth century, the Byzantine Church seemed suddenly 
to rouse itself to new activity, and attained a stage which at one 
time it had appeared incapable of again reaching. It is even more 
remarkable that it not only maintained this high position, uninter- 
ruptedly during six centuries, but that the ardour for theological 
study seemed to increase in proportion as political prospects became 
more da& and threatening. All at once those Greeks, who were at 
the eve of intellectual as well as of political decay, seem to have re- 
membered the rich heirloom which their heathen ancestors had left 
them. These treasures were now brought forth from musty libraries 
whe.r(i they had Iain concealed, and studied with a diligence, enthu- 
siasm, and consciousness of their value, which commands admiration. 
The Greeks had, however, long before, lost the capacity of producing 
original works ; their energy was therefore expended on reproducing, 
annotating, or explaining. But even thus the revival of classical 
lore exercised comparatively little influence on a theology, which 
had become ossified amid traditionalism and Aristotelian formulas. 
Where these bonds were broken, classical studies only re-introduced 
the ancient heathen views of men and matters. 

1. It appears that the patronage which the Khalifs, since the 
close of the eighth century, bestowed on the study of the ancient 
literature of Greece, fired the zeal of the Eastern literati^ and led 
to the EEvrvAL of classical studies. Of course, if a trace of 
national feeling were left in the Byzantine rulers, they could not lag 
behind their Jdoslem rivals. This circumstance, however, does not 
entirely account for the altered state of matters. No doubt Pro- 
vidence itself designed it, that these, the noblest fruits of ancient hea- 
thenism, which had already served such good purpose in training and 
preparing the Christian Fathers for their task, should now become the 
l3asis of modern literature and science.*— To Bardas^ the guardian and 
' colleague of Michael III. (§ 97, 1), however infamous his conduct 
had been in other respects, belongs the merit of founding schools, and 
employing teachers for the prosecution of classical studies. Basilius 
the Macedonimi^ although himself destitute of learning, respected and 
promoted scientific culture. Photim was chosen tutor to the chil- 
dren of that Emperor, and imbued, them with, a zeal for study, which 
in turn was transmitted to their descendants. Leo the Philosopher^ 
the son, and Constantinm PorpiiyTogmmta^ikm grandson of Basilius, 
'were both distinguished for their attainments* When the dynasty of 
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the Macedonians was succeeded by that of the Commnes (since 1057), 
scientific pursuits were prosecuted with even greater ardour. Some 
of the princesses of that race (such as Eudocia and Anna Comnena) 
distinguished themselves in literature. Pselhis proved to this family 
what Photius had been to that of the Macedonians. Thessalonica 
became a second Athens, and rivalled Constantinople in the pursuit 
of classical study. During the sixty years when Byzantium was the 
seat of a Latin Empire, the barbarism and ignorance of the Cru- 
saders threatened to destroy the civilisation fostered by the Com- 
nenes; but when, in 1261, the Falceologi again ascended the throne 
of the East, the former pursuits were resumed with renewed ardour. 
In 1453, Constantinople was taken by the Turks, wheif a large 
number of Greek literati sought refuge in Italy, transferring to the 
West the treasures they had guarded with such care. 

2. Aeistotlb and Plato. With the revival of classical studies, 

the treatises of Plato^ which were regarded as more classical, or at 
least as more purely Grecian than those of Aristotle^ came again 
into high repute. But as Aristotle was still considered the great 
authority in the church (§ 77)— a position assigned to him chiefly 
through the efforts of Johannes Platonism continued an 

object of some distrust to theologians, a feeling increased by the cir- 
cumstance that so many admirers of classical literature had lapsed 
into practical heathenism. The controversy whi<fe now ensued 
attained its highest pitch daring the fifteenth century, when Gemutm 
Pletho used every effort to dethrone Aristotle from the place which 
till then he had occupied in the esteein of the learned. He insisted 
that all should acknowledge the sripremacy of the divine Plato,” 
and confidejitly predicted that speedily the time would come when 
both Christianity and Mahommedanism would give place to the 
universal sway of a religion of pure humanity.” These views 
were shared by his numerous pupils, among whom Bessarion (§ 97, 
6) w'as the most distinguished. On the other hand, George of Tre- 
hkond and his pupils were equally enthusiastic in their admiration 
of Aristotle. Numerous representatives of these two schools settled 
in Italy, wdiere they continued their controversies with increased 
bitterness. Comp. Gass ut supra, vol. i. 

3. Scholasticism anb Mtsticism. The " application of the 
Aristotelian method to the study of dogmatics, which Johannes 
Philopomis first introduced, and Johmnes .Damascenus brought into" 
general vogue, gave rise to a peculiar mode nf treating this science, 
which, though wanting in the depth, variety, and acuteness that 
characterised the scholasticism of the middle ages, resembled it 
in many respects. But at 'tho^ same time' another and^ y%ry 
diftbitent, tendency made its ,■ appearance. 

the traces* are already found Jn'tW writings of the-qrseplo-^Areo- 
ptgitO’ (I 78', 5), was peculiarly adapted to Ae and 

retiremeiife;’ .or • the monasieriesi, /Among reprosen- 
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tatives, Nicholas Cahasilas was the most distinguislierl. Those 
mystics opposed neither the teaching nor the rites of the Church. 
On the contrary, tliey delighted in dwelling on all that had a syni« 
holical bearing, and connecting it with the idea of a sacrament. No 
ground, therefore, existed for collision between the Dialecticians 
and the Mystics. 

4. Theological Soiehges. Johannes Damascenus had, at the 
commencement of this period, grouped into a system according to 
the dialectic forms of Aristotle, the conclusions of former EOC- 
TEiXAL disquisitions. His Ecdosis’^ is the first and only complete 
work on Dogmatics that emanated from the ancient Greek Church. 
Despite tlie failure of attempts at union with the Latin Church, 
which indeed only issued in wider estrangement on controverted 
points, the frequent contact with the Latin was not without its 
beneficial influence on the Greek ' Church. The Eastern divines 
profited by the scholasticism of their brethren in the West so far as 
to apply this more full and scientific method to the treatment of 
doctrines on which the two churches were agreed. Controversial 
Tractates were still directed againsr the Nestorians, the Monophy- 
sites, and the Monothelites, while the pen of polemics found fresh 
employment against the Gnostic and Manichean sects, which at this 
period again made their appearance, as also against the schismatics 
of the West, and those who advocated a re-union with them. The 
altered circumstances of the times also led to a revival of the study 
of Apologetics. Not only was Mamism making rapid strides, 
but the protection accorded hy the Saracens to the spiagogue 
rendered it necessary to defend Christianity against the attacks of 
the 'Jews, But the prevailing scholastic and traditional theology 
proved incapable of coping with the storms which the judicial pro- 
vidence of God had allowed to rise. Lastly, the revival of classical 
study, and tlie reappearance in its train of heathen ideas, obliged 
theologians to be again on their guard against ancient superstitions 
(Nicholas of Methane), Independent EXEGETICAL researches were 
now no longer prosecuted ; but the Catenae” of (EcumeniuSy of 
Theophylact^ and Eutliymius Zygadenus^ are valuable. The study of 
Ecclesiastical History was entirely neglected. Nicephorus Cal-- 
listi was the only writer who devoted his attention to this study (in 
the fourteenth cent.). But his Eccl. Hist., written without taste or 
•ability, adds nothing to (^r knowledge of the subject. Of much 
greater ■ vklue, 'even in regard, of, Eccl. Bisi, are 'the numerous 

Scriptores historic Byzantinse*’^' ;Tb this list we add the name of 
Simmn MetraphrmteSf celebrated in.' Ms day 'as a writer of legends. 

5. JoHAOTfe. E)AMASOENTO,w^,byTar the ablest 'theologian of 
the eighth cOTtuty*;:. Eor a considerable rime he was employed in 
the service of, the S^aoens, and Med in 760 as Abbot of theMonaa-^ 
tery of S. Sabas at..' ' His admirers gave him the title of 
€k^$^rhms; .thelcowcte^iyhoat^^ Council of Constantinople 
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ill 754 pronounced a threefold anathema upon liim^ the Saracen 
bye-name of Mansur, His principal work; the pro- 

cured him an imperishable fame^ and has been regarded as an autho- 
rity in the Greek Church. Section I. forms a dialectic^ and Section 
II. a historical introduction to Part III.;, in which the various dogmas 
as propounded by the Councils and the Fathers — especially the three 
great Cappadocians — are systematically arranged and presented. 
The kp& irapaXk 7 )Xcc^ hy the same author, consist of a collection of 
^ Toci classici/’ taken from the ivritings of the Fathers on doctrinal 
and ethical subjects, and- arranged in alphabetical order. He also 
WTote controversial tractates against various heretics, and composed 
a number of hymns (best ed. by le Qiden, Par. 1712. 2 vols. fob). 
— Among the numerous works of Photius (§ 97, 1), the Biblio- 
theca” is the most valuable. It contains notices of and extracts 
from 279 Christian and heathen works, of which the greater part 
have not otherwise been preserved (best ed. by Im, Becker. Berol. 
1824. 2 vols. 4). Besides his controversial tractates against the 
Latins and the Paulicians, the Amphilochia (or replies to above 300 
theological questions submitted to . him by Bishop Amphilochius) 
also deserve notice, and his Nomo^anon (§ 68, 3), which has ever 
since formed the basis of the canon law of the Greek Church. The 
series of distinguished writers who flourished under the Comnene 
dynasty commenced with Michael Gonstaktinus Psellxts, teacher 
of philosophy at Constantinople {oK 1020), a man whose acquire- 
ments were equally varied and deep. Some of his numerous trac- 
tates were devoted to theological subjects, though he acquired 
not fame in that department. His cotemporary, Theopliylact^ 
Archbishop of Achrida, in Bulgaria, has left us very able com- 
mentaries, or rather Catenas.” "Euthymius Zycabenus, a monk 
of Constantinople, at the commencement of the twelfth cent., 
composed, by request of the Emperor Alexms Comneniis, a work in- 
tended to refute all heresies (“ Dogmatic Panoply of the Orthodox 
Faith,” in twenty-four books). Although highly praised at the time, 
it is a mere compilation, whose sole merit lies in its refutation of the 
heretics of that particular period. The exegetical compilations by 
the same author are more valuable. Eustathius, Archbishop of 
Thessalonica, was the most prominent divine of the twelfth cent. 
He has long been famed as the commen^tor of Homer and Pindar ; 
but the recent edition of his theologicaF Dptisewfe (ed. TafeL Frcfl* 
1839, 4), proves that he deserves even higher acknowledgment as 
a Christian, a divine, a prelate, and a reformer of the ecclesiastical and 
monkish abuses of his time (§ 100, 3^. At the same period flouri^ed 
Nicholas, Bishop of Methone m Messenia, who replied to the 
attacks of Proclus the Neoplatonist, in a tractate which forms one of 
the ablest theological wmrks of that age* His views on the doctrine 
of redemption deserve special mention as resembling those of Anselm 
of Cthtebuiy*-; , Nicetas Acomik^tto 'or ^ClmhUfy. a;state,$man 
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{oh 1204), was another distinguished writer of that period. His 
“ Treasury of Orthodoxy,” in twenty-seven books, contains a vindi- 
cation of orthodox doctrine, and a refutation of heretics, much more 
able and original than the work of Enthymius on the same subject. 
Comp. Ullmann^ ^^Nic. of Methone, Euthym. Zygabenus and 
Nicetas Choniates,” in the Studien u. Krit,” for IS'SS, P. III. — 
During the reign of the Palwologi (1250-1450), theologians were 
chiefly engaged in advocating or opposing the attempts made at re- 
union with the Latin Church. Nicholas Cabasilas, Archbisho]> 
of Thessalonica, in the fourteenth cent., one of the most eminent 
mystics in the Church, deserves special mention. His principal 
work, iJoout the Life in Christ,” has .only latel/been rescued from 
oblivion by W, Gass ut supra, voL II. " His mysticism, which is 
remarkable for its depth and fervour, breathes a spirit of antagonism 
to the prevailing tendency towards work-righteousness. Still, his 
Expositio Mjss 0 b” proves that he shared the predilection of Greek 
Mystics for the Liturgy. At a somewhat later period (about 1400) 
flourished Simeon, Archbishop of Thessalonica, a prelate equally 
famed for classical and patristic lore, and for the manner in wliich 
he administered the affairs of the Church. His great -work, Do 
fide, ritibus et mysteriis ecclesiasticis,” is of great importance for the 
study of Greek Medisevalism. Lastly, we may mention Gregorius 
Sckola7ii% who as monk bore the name of Gennadi us, the first 
Patriarch of Constantinople after the capture of that city by tlu^ 
Turks. At the Council of Florence he objected to the proposed 
union ; in the philosophical controversy then raging, he advocated 
the traditional claims of Aristotle against Plato. At the request of 
Sultan Mohammed ILj he composed and handed to that monarch a 
Professio Fidei.” Comp. Gass ut supra, vol. I. 

§ 99. DOGMATIC CONTROVERSIES DURING THE TAVELETH AND 
FOURTEENTH CENTURIES. 

With the taste for intellectual pursuits, that for theological specu- 
lations and discussions also revived. During the reign of Manuel 
ComnenuS) 1 143-1 ISO? the question was raised, whether Christ had 
offered Himself a sacrifice for the sins of the world to the Father 
and to the Holy Ghost only, or also to the Logos, to Himself. 
At a synod held at Constanimoph in 1156, the latter view was de- 
clared to be the orthodox. Ten years later, a controversy arose as 
to ’whether the saying of , Christ, My Father is greater than I,” 
x'eferred to His Divine nature, to His human, or to the union of 
these two , natures. ‘ The questibn .was^ discussed by persons of 
all classes, and that with an earnestness and ardour which recalls 
the kindred controversies in the: fourth cent. (§80,2). At last 
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the view of the Emperor, that the expression referred to the God-man^ 
carried at the Synod of Constantinople in 1166. Those who refused 
to submit, had their property confiscated or were exiled. A third 
controversy sprung up when the Emperor Manuel objected to the 
formxxla of solemn abjuration, of the God of Mohammed f which 
was exacted from Moslem converts. In vain the bishops proved that 
the God of Mohammed was not the true God ; the formula had to be 
altered. — Two centuries later, the Hesychastic controversy broke out, 
wdiieli bore on the existence and reality of an uncreated Divine Light. 

The IlESYCHASTrc Controversy (1341-1351). The monks 
who inhabited the cloisters on Mount Athos in Thessalia were deeply 
imbued with the mysticism of the Pseudo*-x4reopagite. Eollowing 
the directions given three centuries before by Simeon^ Abbot of the 
Mamas monastery at •Constantinople, these monks used artificial 
means to bring themselves into a state of ecstatic vision, which the 
Areopagite had recommended as the highest stage of genuine mysti- 
cism. For this purpose, each cowered alone in a corner of his 
cell, his chin pressed against his chest, his eyes immovably fixed 
on the pit of his stomach, and restraining his breath as much as 
possible. By and by they fell into a state of melancholy, and their 
sight became dim ; but by persisting, these sensations gave place to 
ineffable delight, till at last each saw himself wrapt in a bright halo 
of glory. They called themselves Quiet ists” and 

maintained that the halo which shone around them was the same 
uncreated Divine Light that on Mount Tabor had surrounded the 
person of the Saviour. Barham (§ 97, '5), who had just returned 
from his unsuccessful attempt at bringfng about a union with the 
Latin Church, designated these monks as navel-souls^^ (op^^cc- 

and charged them and their defender Gregorius Palamasy 
afterwards Archbishop of Thessalonica, with Ditheism. But at a 
Council held at Constantinople (in 1341), the members of which were 
hostile to the efforts made by Barlaam for a union with the West, 
tlie doctrine of an uncreated Divine Light was approved, and 
a distinction made between this Divine and the Divine 

maia. To escape being anathematised, Barlaam made recanta- 
tion ; soon afterwards he fled to Italy and joined the Latin Churcli. 
But Gregorius Acindynos^ a pupil of iSarlaam, and Nicephorus 
Gregoras. the historian, continuea the controversy with the Hesy- 
chasts. Three other 'Synods ;(up ^ to'/Aup.' 1S51) -pronounced, in 
favour of these monks. 

§ m aOVEIOTIBHTi' WORSHIP, Am) MAHNBBS. 

The Byzantine emperors had.alway^. insisted^ on -imporing 
own views or feires as the law 'according to wMchey®h^''kfcternal 
the- Church were to be settled. * ]Wag.'.«iowit^, with the 
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Holy MyroB^ they bore the character of priests and the title of ayiog^ 
Besides^ since the time of Leo the Philosopher (§ 98, 1), most of the 
emperors had been more or less versed in theology. Still, the office 
of Patriarchy when held by a man of character, was, despite frequent 
and arbitrary depositions of those who occupied the See of Constan- 
tinople, a power which even the despots of the East were obliged to 
respect. The numerous monks — and through them the people — 
formed a mighty bulwark around the Episcopal Chaii*. In conse- 
quence of the iconoclastic controversies, Theodorus Stiidita (§ 96, 4) 
had organised the strict churchmen into a party, wdiich strenuously 
resisted, on principle, every interference of the State in ecclesiastical 
affairs, and, among others, the filling up of ecclesiastical offices by 
the secular power. But these efforts were only attended with par- 
tial success. The monastic institutions had ’been almost entirely 
annihilated under the reign of the Isaurian dynasty. When again 
restored, they developed, indeed, and spread in proportion to their 
former decline, but rapidly degenerated in every sense of the word. 
The Eastern monks, who had not the great mission, devolving on 
their brethren in the West, of Christianising and civilising barba- 
rous nations, wanted the opportunities of revival, of strength, and of 
purification, which this gi'eat work afforded to the monks of the 
Latin Church. Still, if in those degenex'ate times we were to look 
for instances of stedfast conviction, of firmness, of boldness, and of 
moral earnestness, W'e should in all likelihood find them, if any- 
where, among these recluses. The modifications which, during 
that period, took place in public worship were unimportant, although 
both in theory and practice slight alterations, or rather amplifica- 
tions, were introduced., 

I./‘XBW'iLi;SEHiAi^. ScHiSM (1262-1312). After the death of 
the Emperor Theodore Lascaris in 1259, Michael Palmologus usurped 
the guardianship of Johannes, the imperial Prince, a child only 
six years old, had himself crowned co-Emperor, and, to render the 
Prince incapable of reigning, caused his eyes to be put out. Por 
these Patriarch Awnm- excommunicated the Eegent; 

but was- '.ill; depose and baniAed (1262)* The numerous ad- 
herents of Attenius refused to acknowledge Joseph (§ 97, 4) as his 
successor in 'fhe- See -of Constaotihople.' Jliey separated from the 
State Churck>;ahd gradually their a4niiration of the exiled patriarch 
changed into' hatred of the prelate 'who occupied his place. 
When Joseph fed"(ih 12§6),'iiwas agreed to submit the question 
.h 3 t,dppfiite to 'the '1a|t pf sdiemn ordeaJV' Each of the two parties 

^5 document, of their view’s, into the 
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fire. Of course, loth documents were consumed by the flames. At 
the sight of this, the Arsenians, who had expected a miracle, seemed 
taken aback, and proposed to fall in with the opposite party. But 
on the day following, they revoked their concessions; and the 
schism continued until in 1312, when the Patriarch Niphon solemnly 
buried the bones of Arsenins in the Church of St Sophia, and sus- 
pended for forty days all those clerics who formerly had declared 
themselves opposed to him. 

2, Public Wokship. In the Greek Church the sermon^ still 

formed the principal part in the public services ; but the homiletic 
productions of that period are not of a character to deserve special 
notice. In the service of song, a revulsion of feeling t«ok place ; 
and gradually uninspired hymns, especially those in honour of the 
Virgin and of the saints, were introduced into the Church services. 
The best specimens of this kind of composition date from the eighth 
cent. Jokcmnes Damascemis^ Cosmas of Jerusalem^ and Theophanes 
of Nice, were regarded as the three great ayioi The num- 

ber of the Bacmments and their import had not yet been accurately 
defined. An enumeration of eeven sacrkments — the same as that 
adopted by the Latin Church during the middle a^s—- occurs first 
in the anti-protestant Confessio; Grthodoxa’’ of JPetrus Mogilas, 
tlating from a.b. 1643, In eontradistinction to the Western 
Cliurch, the Greeks insisted on the necessity of mhmersion iil bap- 
tism, of the chrisma in baptism,, of the use of leavened bread in the 
Eucharist, and of giving both elements to the laity. Johannes 
Damascenus still defended the doctrine of consubstantiation in the 
Eucharist, but later divines adopted that of transubstantiation. 
Extreme unction was, indeed, adminikered in the Greek Church ; 
but, unlike the practice in the Church of Rome, hot merely to those 
who were in articulo mortis, hut even to persons who were not dan- 
gerously ill, while, in case of a relapse, the rite was repeated, 

3. MokaSTICISM. The most renowned monasteries were those 

on Ilount AtJios in Thessalia, which was literally covered with 
cloisters and cells of hermits, and which to this day is venerated by 
the Greek Church as a holy mountain and place of pilgrimage. The 
monastery of Studion was also (§ 69, 4) still in high ];ppiite. — But 
the Eastern monks were not free from extravagances. There were 
innumerable StyUtes who spent their lives on the top of trees, in 
close cages built upon high scaffoldings, or in subterranean caves. 
Some took a vo'w of perpetual silence, while many wore constantly 
a coat of iron, etc. A curiouB species of religious exercises was 
that in which the EceteS (fmmt) of the twelfth cent, indulged. 
These monks engaged, along with nuns who held similar view^s, 
in solemn dances, and singing of hymns to the praise of God, in 
imitation of Ex, xv. 20, 21* They were sound in doctrine, nor do 
they appear to have been charged with immorality ; still, Nicetas 
Attomlpufchs. repMents, them' as a heretical feet. ' > ' , 
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4. Eeeokmatoky Effoets. At the commencement of the 
twelfth cent.^ Cofisiantmus Chrysomalusj a pious monk of Constanti- 
nople, and ten years afterwards another monk called Niplion^ com- 
bated the prevailing tendency towards esternalisxn and work- 
righteousness. Both became the leaders of wide-spread associations 
of clerics and laymen, who, under their spiritual direction, cultivated, 
as mystics, the inner religious life, but set lightly by outward ecclesi- 
astical forms. The two monks were excommunicated. The Patii- 
arcli Cosmas^ who would not admit that Niphon was a heretic, and 
indeed asked him to share his palace and table, was likewise deposed 
(in 1150). The reformatory efforts made by Eustathius^ the 
distinguisin^ed Archbishop of Thessalonica^ were entirely free from, 
direct opposition to the prevailing ecclesiastical system, and hence 
offered no ground of attack to his exiemies. He inveighed unspar- 
ingly against the moral and religious decay prevalent among the 
people, and especially against the hypocrisy, the vulgarity, coarseness, 
spiritual pride, and ascetic extravagances of the monks, and that 
although himself was enthusiastically devoted to Monasticisin. Two 
centuries after him, Nicholas Cabasilas (§ 98, 5), a man of like spirit, 
insisted even more energetically that the state of the heart and mind 
w^as the test, and love the root, of all virtue. 

§ 101. GNOSTIC and MAKICHiEAN HEEETIGS. 

CoHP. jP. Schmid^ Hist. Paulician. Oriental. Hafn. 1826. Gie^ 
seler^ Unters. ii. d. Gesch. d. Paulicianer (Inquiry into the Hist, of 
the Paulic.), in the Stud, u, Krit.” for 1829, P. I. Engelliardtj d. 
Bogomilen, in that author’s Kirchengesch. Abhandl.” Erlang. 
18fe. J. a Wolf Hist. Bogomil. Vit. 1712. Also Dowlmfs 
Letter to Maitland on the Pauhc. London 1835. 

So late as the seventh century traces of the Gnostic and Mani- 
chsean heresies seem to have lingered in Armenia and Syria, where 
such views ivere fostered by contiguity to the Parsees. These embers 
w^ere in 657 fanned afresh by Constantinus of Mananalis near Samo- 
sata, whose doctrinal views were almost identical with those of 
Marcion (§ 49, 10). The Catholics, whom this sect called Eomans/’ 
gave them the name of PatjlioiaN 3, because they only acknow- 
ledged the apostolic authority of Paul. But they designated them- 
selves Christians,” and gave their' leaders and congregations the 
titles of the companions of Paul, and of the places where ho had 
laboured. ' TlMir/^sfeto^'was a Uaixtuii?^ of Mysticism, which aimed 
after the cultitktiori of Ihe'^inuer'Iif^” with Dualism, Demiiirgism, 
and. Docetism*’.. They; Insisted on vS^ct,\th^ not ^ on excessive 

ascelicisin, opposed i|ste^;^4'41dWj^;,'inarriage, Tlieir form of woiv 
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sliip was very simple^ and theii’ church government modelled after 
that of apostolic times. They specially protested against the many 
ceremonies of the Catholic Church, and against the religions honour 
paid to images, relics, and saints. , They also enjoined diligent study 
of the Scriptures, hut rejected what they called the Judseo-Christiaii 
Gospels and Epistles of the N. T. — Even before the Paulicians, 
another sect, called the Children OF THE Stjn,” had appeared 
in Armenia, which sought to combine the worship of Ormmzd with 
certain Christian elements. Eeorganised during the ninth and 
tenth cents., this sect acquired fresh influence. Like the Panlicians, 
they protested against the abuses in the Catholic Chxirch. The 
same remarks apply also to the Euchites, a sect in Thracia (dur- 
ing the eleventh cent.), which, like their older namesakes (§ 69, 5), 
derived their name from engaging continuously in prayer, a prac- 
tice which they extolled as the indication of highest perfection. 
Their Dualistic and Gnostic views were adopted and further deve- 
loped by tbe Bog-OHILES (lovers of God, friends of God), a sect in 
Bulgaria (in the twelfth cent.). The latter maintained that two 
principles — Satanael^ the elder, and the younger Son of God 

— had emanated from the Supreme God. Originally, Satanael 
had also been a good JEon ; but having revolted, he had created 
the terrestrial wDrlcl and man. In mercy the Supreme God had 
breathed into man the breath of His own Divine life, and sent 
Christ, the younger for the purpose of coihpletely redeeming 
him. The sect prohibited marriage,, rejected the use of images and 
tlie sign of the cross, l^iut attached great importance to fasting. The 
only portions of the Old Test, which they received, were the writ- 
ings of the Prophets and the Book of Psalms. The Gospel of 
John they x'egarded as the highest revelation. In room of the 
baptism with water they substituted that of the Spirit, and also 
rejected the celebration of Eucharist; and in place of these rites, 
laid great stress on prayer, especially on the Lord’s Prayer. — All 
these sects were charged by their pathblic opponents udth holding 
Antinomian principles, and with indulging. in orgies and unnatural 
vices. ’ - ' * 

, 1. The Paitlicians (657-1 115)*r*^The 'Cftholic’ controversial 
' writers of the ninth cent.. traced the-sadt Of-thfe Paulicians, and Wen 
their name, to a Manichman family 'of the 'fotirth ceni,~<;nl7wce,’ a 
wHow^ and her two %mSj-Pmdm and Johmim^» But' Jatef dnvesti- 
gitions have .failed to discover. any traces- of '•■Mhpbh»an tenets in 
their , apd the only historical fact ;is that the sect 
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was lonnded by Constantinus of Mananalisj who took the name of 
Si/lvanus (the companion of Paul). Their first commuiiityj whicli 
\vas designated'as that of Macedonia/’ was established at Cibossa 
hi Armenia. From tliat place Constantinus undertook missioiiurv 
journeys in. all directions. The Emperor Constantinus Pogonnaim 
(668-685) commenced a bloody persecution of the Pauliciaos. But 
the enthusiasm with which Sylvan us met death by stoning made so 
deep an impression on Sgmeon, the imperial representativcj that he 
also joined the sect, and taking the name of Titiis^ became its leader. 
In 690 he mounted the stake with the same enthusiasm as Sylvaims. 
Gegnesiiis^ his successor (who bore the byname of Tirmthem)^ was 
sumtiione^i to Constantinople under the reign of Leo the Isaurian. 
Subjected to an examination by the Patriarch, he succeeded in obtain- 
ing from him a certificate of orthodoxy, and was also furnished by the 
Emperor (who sympathised in his hostility to images) with a letter 
of protection. The sect, however, became divided. Baanes^ one 
of their leaders, was, on account of his Antinomian practices, styles!. 

the filthyf ’ But about 801 a new reformer arose in the person 
of Sergius Tychkus^ who late in life was converted througli the in- 
strumentality of a pious Pauliciaii female, who directed his atten- 
tion to the Bible. Leo the Arme^iian (813-820) organised an expe- 
dition for their so-called conversion. Those who recanted were again 
received into the Church, those who resisted were executed. A 
number of Paulicians now combined against their persecutors, killed 
them, and sought refuge on Saracen territory, where they founded a 
military colony at A7^gaun (Colosse). , Thence they made contiriual in- 
cursions into the Byzantine territory, for the double purpose of pillage 
and of avenging their wrongs. The sect was most numerous in Asia 
Minor, Under the reign of the Empress Theocloi^a (§97, 4 ), another 
fearful persecution broke out. Thousands of Paulicians w^ere exe- 
cuted ; among others, an officer high in command. His son Carheas^ 
who had also been an officer, now collected about 5000 Paulicians, by 
whose add he hoj>ed to avenge the death of his parent, retired witii 
them to Argaun, and acted as the military chief of the party. 
Their number daily increased by the accession of other fugitives, 
and the Khalifs assigned to them some fortified towns on the frontier. 
At the head of a well-organised army, Carbeas carried fire and 
sword into the Byzantine territory, . and repeatedly put imperial 
armies to flight / At last, after two campaigns, Bmilius tlm 3:1am-- 
dorauR 'annihilated the Paulieian 'army in a' narrow defile (871). 
The political' power of the sect was-lndeed broken, but it continued 
to spread .holhi in Syria and Asia •Minor. A century later (in 
970), tlie.'Bihphror, /o/m transported a large number of 

them to lO' guard its houndariea,..:wliere PMHppopoUs be- 

came their, Ztom' . Their tenats rapidly spread through that country. 

■ Afew Comnemm - tddres^ to the task of coiiv€n*t« 

’ mg iiOKi lo Catholic person to PhiHppopolis, 
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‘disputed for days with tlieir leaders, and by promises, tlireats, re- 
wards, or punishments, as each case required, carried his purpose. 
After that, the sect seems to have become extinct. Those who con- 
tinued to entertain their views probably joined the Euchites or the 
Bogomiles. — The principal authority for the history of the Pauli- 
cians is the Hist. Manichseorum” of Petrus Siculus^ who, as impe- 
rial ambassador, had lived for some time among the Pauli cians of 
Armenia, 

2 . The so-called Children of the Sun,” or Arevurdi's^ an 

Armenian sect, originated in the ninth century mth Semha% a Pauli- 
eiau. They also bore the name of ThontraUans^ from the village of 
Thontrake, where their church v/as formed- In 1002 no l^ss a per- 
sonage than the Metropolitan, Jacob of joined them. He 

gave"^ a more distinctively Christian cast to them tenets, journeyed 
through the country preaching repentance and inveighing against 
wmrk-righteousness, and made numerous converts both among the 
clergy and laity. The Catholicos of the Armenian Church had 
Mm branded and imprisoned. He escaped, but was ultimately killed 
by his opponents. 

3 , At the commencement of the eleventh cent, the Euchites 
{Messaliansy Enthusiasts) attracted the attention of the Government, 
their opinions having widely spread in Thracia, Their tenets about 
two Sons of God, Satan ael and Christ,, are in some respects akin to 
that form of Parsee Dualism which represents the two antagonistic 
principles, Ormnzd and Ahriinan, as proceeding from Zeruane 
Akerene, the one Supreme and Eternal Source. The seeds of this 
heresy may have been brought to Thracia when the Emperor 
Tzimisces transported the Pauiicians to that province. The Byzan- 
tine Government sent a deputy- to arrest the progress of this heresy 
(perhaps Michael Psellus^ whose hoKoyog Tspi bspysmg haiiJboVQV — 
Ed, Nuremberg 1838 — is our only authority about this sect). But 
a century afterwards, the same tenets were again broached in Bul- 
gaida by the Bogomiles (^goip/Xo/), only more fully developed, and 
assuming the form of more direct opposition to the Catholic Church. 
The Emperor Alewius Comnenus had Basilius^ the chief of the 
party, brought to Constantinople, and, under pretext of intending to 
join the sect, induced him to communicate its tenets. But while 
Basilius unreservedly opened his .mind to the monarch, as he 
thought in strict confidence, a conclave of inquisitors sat concealed 
behind a curtain, and noted down fiis every statement, This first 
scene of tlie comedy was followed another. All the adherents of 
Basilius, on whom the Government cbuld lay hands, were condemned 
to d^ath. Tw’O stakes 'were lighted, tb one of. which a ’drofes''Was 
affixed. The Emperor now entreated them at least,, to. die ^ 'Chris- 
tians, and in sign of it to choose the stake at which the cross had 
been erected. Tlxose who complied were pardoned, the others con- 
demned io imprisonment for life. Bmilim 4oao 
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Stni tlie sect was not annihilated. Many of the Bogomiles sought 
refuge in monasteries^ where they propagated their views in secret. 
—Indeed, long after that, adherents of Manichsean views were found 
in Bulgaria, whence they spread their views in the West. Our 
principal source of iafonnatioii about the Bogomiles is the Pano])lia 
ofluthymius. 

§ 102. THE ORTHODOX SDATOHIO^GREBK CHURCHES. 

Comp. J, PL Fallmemyer^ Gesch. d, Halbinsel Morea im M. A. 
(Hist, of the Penins. of Morea during the M. A.). Stuttg. 1830. Vol. 
I. — Hani^cli^ d. Wiss. d, slav. Mythus (Slav. Myths). Lunb. 1842. 
— P. J". Schafarik^ slav. Alterthumer (Slav. Antiq,). Vol. IL Leipz. 
1844; that author’s kurze Uebers. d. altest. kirchenslav. Liter. 
(Brief Survey of the Old Slav. Eccl. Liter.). Leipz. 1848. — Frdlih 
in the Memoires de TAcad. de St. Petersb. Vol. VIII. (1822).— 
JSfestor\^ Aniialen, transl. by Schlozer, Gott. 1802. 5 Yols.-Karam- 
siris russ, Geseb., transl. by IlauenscMld, Riga 1820. 11 vols. — 
PL Strahl, Gesch. d. russ. K. Halle 1830. Vol. I. (incompL). — 
H, J* Schmitt (Rom. Cath.)., krit. Gesch, d. neugriech. u. russ. K. 
Mayence 1840. — Ilefele^ d.russ. K., in the Tiibing. Quarterly, 1853. 
P. III . — MouravieVf Hist, of the Ch. of Russia, transl. by Black- 
more, Oxford 1842. — J, Dobroiosky^ Cyrill u, Methodius. Prague 
1823. — PMlaretjQyn& ti. Methodius. Mitau 1847. — J, A. Ginzel 
Gesch. d. Slaveiiap. CyrilL u. Meth. u. d, slav. Liturgie. Leitm. 
1857. 

Among the various races set in motion when the Western Empire 
was broken up, the German$ and Slavonians wex-e destined to be- 
come the principal actors in the history of the world. The Ger- 
manic tribes joined the Roman Catholic Church ; and at first it 
seemed as if the Slavonic race generally would equally connect itself 
■with the orthodox Byzantine Church. Ultimately, however, only 
the Eastern Slavonic countries continued in their adherence to this 
communion. Most of them were, about the same period as the 
Bj^zantine Church, brought under the yoke of Turkish dominion* 
This remark applies especially to the Church of Bulgaria^ which 
at one time enjoyed so bright prospects. In proportion to these 
losses, the, accession made to the Greek Church by the conver- 
sion of nation. The political importance attaching to 

that empiafe, which, after having for two ■ centuries (1223-1481) 
groaned under the, yoke of the Mongols, rapidly grew both in extent 
and power, proved of.;graat‘ advantage to the Greek Church. It is 
due to the Russians that at this, moment the orthodox Greek almost 
dials in numbers and; mfiuence the Romish Church. 

'tdn.' 1 , ' ' ' , ' ' ^ ' s 
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1. Not long after the time of Jnstiniarij Slavonic tribes made 
irruptions into Macedonia^ Tliessalia^ Hellas^ and ilie Peloponnesus. 
The ancient Hellenic population of those countries was almost en- 
tirely exterminated ; and Greek nationality and the profession of 
Christianity continued to exist only in the fortified towns^ especially 
in those along the sea-coast and on the islands. The Empress Irene 
was the first successfully to attempt making those new inhabitants 
of Greece subject both to Christianity and to the Byzantine Empire. 
Basilius the Macedonian (867-886) completed this effort, and that 
so effectually, that even the ancient heathen Mainots (§ 66) in the 
Peloponnesus submitted. Mount Athos, with its hermits and monas- 
teries (§ 100, 3), became the Zion of the new Church. - 

2. About 850 the Chazars in the Crimea sent to Constantinople 
for Christian missionaries. The Court readily complied ; and de- 
spatched on this errand Constantinus^ surnamed the philosopher, 
but better known by the name of Ctrillxjs, which he bore as a 
monk* He was a native of Thessalonica, and perhaps himself of 
Slavonic descent ; at any rate, he knew the Slavonic language. In 
the course of a few years he succeeded in converting the great 
majority of the people. In 1016 the empire of the Chazars was 
swept away by the Kussians. 

3. The Bulgarians of Thracia and Moesia had obtained their 
first knowledge of Christianity through some Greek captives ; but 
the first germs of a Christian Church were suppressed in a bloody 

5 )ersecution. Not long afterwards, however, a sister of Bogoris,. 
Ong of Bulgaria, was baptized at Constantinople during her capti- 
vity "in that city. After her liberation, she sought, with the assist- 
ance of the Byzantine monk Methobius, a brother of Cyrill, to 
convert her brother to the Christian faith. The provid.ential occur- 
rence of a famine, and a representation of the Last Judgment 
painted by Methodius, made a deqi impression on the mind of 
Bogoris. He was baptized, and obliged his subjects to follow’ his 
example (861). Soon after this, both Methodius and Cyrill were 
called to another field of labour (to Moravia, § 109), and in 866 
the Czar of Bulgaria joined from political motives the Western 
Church. At his request, Pope f^icliolas L sent bishops and priests 
to Bulgaria, to organise the Church of that country in conformity 
•with Eomish usages. However, Byzantine diplomacy recalled the 
Bulgarians to their first allegiance; and at the Council of Constan- 
tinople *(869) their representatives were readily convinced that, both 
according to the law of God and of man, the Church of Bulgaria was 
subject to the ecclesiastical jurisdiction of the Patriarch of Constan- 
tinople (§ 97, 1). Since that time the Bulgarians remained at- 
tached to the Greek Church. Meantime Cyrillm and Methodius^ 
the two apostles of the Slavonians, had invented a Slavonian alpha- 
bet, and translated both the Bible and the Liturgy into the verna- 
cular ; -thus laying the' foundation; for an ecclesiaMml. literature in 
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tliat tongnoj wliich rapidly sprung up, especially in Bulgaria, under 
the fostering care of the noble Czar Symeon (888-927)/ The tentli 
cent, formed the golden age of the Bulgarian Church ; though at 
that period tlie Bogomile" heresy (§ 101, 3) made sad havoc. In 
1018 Basilius IT, conquered Bulgaria. 

4. The conversion of the Russians to Christianity is mentioned 
even by Pliotius. Under the reign of the Grand Duke Igor^ Kiev 
seems to have had a cathedral. Olga^ the widow of Igor, undertook 
a journey to Constantinople, -where she was baptized in 955, and 
took the name of Helena, But Svcetoslav^ her son, refused to follow 
her example. According to the statement of German chroniclers, 
the aged^-)rmcess ultimately requested the Emperor Otto L to send 
German mission mes to Russia. Adalbert of Treves, afterwards 
Archbishop of Magdeburg, followed this call ; but returned without 
having achieved any result, his companioUvS liaving been murdered 
by the way. It was reserved for Vladimir the Apostolic^ the grandson 
of Olga, to eradicate the heathenism still rampant among his people. 
According to a somewhat romantic legend, that monarch had de- 
spatched ten Bojars in order to examine the rites of the various 
churches. The envoys seem to have been captivated with the splendid 
rites which they witnessed in the Church of St Sophia at Constanti- 
nople, In 988 Vladimir was baptized in the ancient Christian com- 
mercial city of Clicrson^ which the. Russians had lately taken. He 
took in baptism the name of Basilius^ and was at the same time mar- 
ried to the impei'ial Princess An7ia, In every place the idols were 
now broken in pieces and burnt; the, great image of Peroon was tied 
to the tail of a horse, dragged through the streets, broken with clubs, 
and thrown into the Dnieper* Soon after^Yards the inhabitants of 
Kiev were ordered to assemble on the bank of the Dnieper in order 
to be baptized, Vladimir was on his knees by the river-side praying 
and thanking God, while the clergy, standing on floats, admirdstered 
the sacred rite to the people. Anna proved very useful in encou- 
raging and directing the organisation of the Russian Church. 
Vladimir died in 1015. His son Jaroskw proved in Russia another 
Justinian. He erected many churches, monasteries, and schools 
throughout the country ; introduced improvements in the mode of 
celebrating public worship, especially in church music ; awakened a 
taste for art, and zealously promoted scientific pursuits. Russian 
national literature was first cultivated in the monastery of Kiev, 
where a native clergy \tas also trained, ^ There, at the close of the 
eleventhi Bent*,’ Nestor composed his Annals*^ in the Russian lan- 
guage. . The spiritual smerintendence of ■ the Church was committed 
to the 'Metropolitan of Kiev, who iii ton was under the jurisdiction 
of the Patriarch of Constantinople. In 1328 both the metropolitan 
see and the -'seat' of 'government were transferred to Moscow. But 
when 'Kiev became shbjeet to: 'Lithuanian princes, and the latter 
Joined the Latin Church (Jagello''13S6),'Kiev was elevated to the 
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rank of a metropolitan see for the provinces of Southern Russia, 
independent of the See of Moscow ( 1415 ). By dint of Polish and 
Jesuit intrigueSj a union was brought about between that Cliurcli 
and the .Papal See at the Synod of Brzesc in lb%L~Mdore^ the 
Metropolitan of Moscow, also attended the Synod held at Florence 
in 1439, where a tinion with Eome was agreed upon (comp. § 97, 6), 
and acceded to the resolutions of that assembly. He returned as 
Cardinal and Papal Legate. But at a council held in Moscow the 
union was disavowed; Isidore was imprisoned, but escaped and died 
at Koine in 1463. After that, the Metropolitan of Moscow con- 
tinued subject to the jurisdiction of the See of Constantinople till 
1589, when, during a visit to Moscow, the Patriarch Jermiah IL 
was induced to declare the Eussian Church independent, and to set 
apart Jb6, at that time Metropolitan of Moscow, to be its first 
Patriarch. 

§ 103. THE HEKETIOAL OHXTBCHES OE THE EAST. 

The Nestorian and Monophysite churches of the East maintained 
their independence chiefly through the protection and favour ac- 
corded them by the Moslem rulers* At the period of which we 
write, the Persian and Syrian Nestorians,* but especially the Arme- 
nian Monophysites, displayed considerable literary actiyity and zeal 
in the prosecution of theological, and other studies. , They initiated 
the Saracens in classical, philosophical, and medical lore, and made 
many contributions to theological literature. Ebr a long time the 
Jifestorians continued also th'eir eSFprts*V''Th^ of 

these churches, however, commenced when the rule of the Khalifs, 
who had encouraged intellectual pursuits, gave place to Mongol and 
Turkish barbarism. The period of learning and brilliancy “was 
followed by that dulness and deadness which has ever since ])rc- 
vailed. To complete the re-union with the East, inaugurated at the 
Synod of Florence, Rome soon afterwards proclaimed that all the 
hetei’odox chnrches of the East had likewise returned to their allegi- 
ance to the Chair of St Peter. But this union proved in the end 
either a delusion or a deception. Pretended delegates from these 
churches solemnly applied for r^admission into the bosom of the 
Church, a i'equest which was accorded with due pomp and formality. 

1* The Persian Nestobiaks,-(| 94^ 2) -always continued on ex- 
cellent terms with their Khalif rulers — b, circumstance chiefly due 
to their opposition to the notion of a mother of God,” and to their 
rejection of the wwship of saints, iinages and relics, and of priestly 
‘ ; Accordingly, the Khalifs regarded theirS' m;,a-,kind of 

' w approximated- the ileal. The 
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Nestorian scliools of Edessa, Nisibis, Seleiiciaj etc., were in a verj 
flonrisliing state. But the extensive literature which issued from 
these seats of learning has not been handed down, and only frag- 
ments of it have been preserved in the work of Assemamis (Bibl 
Orientalis). Of later Nestorian authors the best known is Ehed-- 
Jesu^ the Metropolitan of Nisibis {oK 1318). His writings treat, 
of every department in theology. The missionary labours of the 
Nestorians continued unabated till the thirteenth cent. China and 
India were the fields to which their energies were principally dii^ected. 
in the eleventh cent, they induced the Chief of the Kera% a Tartar 
tribe, and most of his subjects to embrace Christianity. As vassal 
of the ^reat Chinese Empire, that prince bore the title of Omng- 
Khan. Tidings^of this conversion, adorned with the most romantic 
details, reached the West, w-here wonderful stories about the power 
and glory of the supposed Friest-King John'' were circulated. 
The mistake may have arisen from confounding the title Khan with 
the Chaldee Kahanah (a priest), and the name Ovang •with J ohaiines. 
—When Chinghis-Khan^ the Mongol, put an end to the rule of the 
Kbalifs (1220), the Nestorian Church also declined. For a time, 
indeed, the Nestorians were allowed to carry on missionary labours 
among the Mongols, and not without success. But Tame7'lane^ that 
scourge of Asia (1369-1405), confined them wnthin the inaccessible 
mountains and glens of the province of Kurdistan. 

2, The most influential and important among the Mokophysite 
churches was that of Armenia (§ 94, 3). This country enjoyed, at 
least for a period, political independence, under the rule of native 
monarchs. Since the twelfth cent., the Armenian Patriarch resided in 
the monastery of Edgemiachhi^ at the foot of Mount Ararat. That 
church attained its highest stages of literary eminence — both in the 
way of furnishing translations of the classics and the Fathers, and 
of producing original works — during the eighth, and again during 
the twelfth centuries. The former of these periods -was adorned by 
writers such as the Patriarch Johannes Omiensis and the Metropo- 
litan Stephen of Sunic, In the twelfth cent, flourished men of even 
greater distinction, such as the Patriarch Nerses Claje^ms (whose 
epos, Jesus the Son,” was celebrated as the finest specimen of 
Armenian poetry), and his nephew the Metropolitan Nerses of 
Lampron. The two latter womd have readily acceded to a union 
with the Byzantine Church ; but the proposal could not be carried 
out on account of the political troubles of the time. Advances 
towar<ls a-' union with the Latin Gfarch were frequently made since 
the thirteenth'Uent./but. failed,’ from"the aversion towards the Romish 
ritual entertained oy the Armenian^, — At one time the J'acobitb- 
SxRiAH Church’ (| 82, 7) also was zealously engaged in prosecuting 
theological studies.-' The 'most '‘distinguished ornament of that 
' Church'' was Gregorhs AbulfarkguSy the son of a Jewish convert — 
hkice commonly called first occupied the See of 
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Gubaj and afterwards became Mapbrian of Mosul {oh, 1286). HJs 
generous pbilantbropj, his high mental endowments, his extraordi- 
nary learning, and his medical skill, made him equally respected by 
Christians, Mohammedans, and Jews. The most important and 
the best known of his writings is the Chronicon Syriacumr — Tlie 
Jacobite Church of Egypt stood probably lowest among Christian 
communities. The treason of the Copts, by which the Saracens -were 
put in possession of that flourishing country, met with a terrible 
retribution. Even the Fatimide ^l^halifs (since 1254) oppressed 
them, and their position was considerably aggravated under Mame- 
luke domination. The Copts wholly disappeared from the towns, 
and even in villages the sect dragged on a miserable existence. 
Ecclesiastically, they sunk into a state of entire deiidness. — Though 
Abyssinia Proper continued to be ruled by native princes, the 
Church in that country gradually declined to a very low level 

(§ 94 , 1 ). 

3. During the Crusades, the J^Iaeonites (§ 82, 8) joined, in 
1182, the Church of Rome. They abjured their monothelete errors, 
acknowledged the supremacy of the Pope, but were allowed to re- 
tain their ancient rites. This union was confirmed in 1445 (in con- 
sequence of the movement in connection wdth the Council of 
Florence). At a later period, they also adopted the decrees of the 
Council of Trent. u : 
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Sources (comp. § 4) ; Maxima Biblioth. Patrum. Luge!. 1677. 
27 VolL fol. Jl P. Migne, Patrolomae cursns completns. Par. 1844, 
Series II. EccL Lat. 220 VolL 

Labb^ Nova Biblioth. manuscr. Pan 1657. 2 VolL foL ; IL Ca- 
Lectiones ant., eel. X Basnage, Ant. 1725. 5 VolL foL; L. 
XAcliery Spicilegium. Par. 1655. iS Voll. fol. ; St Baluzii Mscel- 
hmea. Par. 1678. 7 Voll. fol. ; E. Martene et Dumiidi, Vett. Scriptt. 
ampliss. coliectio. Frcf. 1720. 12 Voll. 

X jPistorii Scr. rer. German., ed. B. G. Stnwe. Eatisb. 1726. 3 
Voll. foL M. Freheriy Scr. rer. German., ed. B. G. Struve. Argent., 
1717. 3 Voll. f. ; Melch. Goldas% Rer. Alemann. script!., ed. IL 
a Semhnherg. Frcf. 1730. 3 Voll. f. H. X G. Eccard, Corpus His- 
toric. -medii jBvi. Lps. 1723. 2 Voll. f. ; J. B. Menckeny Scr. rer. 
German. Lips. 1728. 3 Voll. fol. ; G* LL FertZy Monumenta Ger- 
manije hist. Hami. 1826 sep 13 VoIL foL ; /. Fr. Bohmery Regesta 
chronoL Diplom. Frcf. 1831 sq. ; M. G. Haimingsfeldy Coll, Const. 
Imperialium. Frcf. 1713 £ — A. du ChesiWy Hist, Franc. Scr. Par. 
1633. 5 Voll. foL ; J£ Bouquety Rer. Gallic. Script. Par. 1736. 17 
Voll. fol. — Gregor. Turonensisy Hist. eccL Franc., ed. RuinarL Par. 
1699# — L, A. Mimtoriy Rer, Italic. Script. MedioL 1723. 28 Voll. 
foh—FloreZy Espagna sagrada. Madr. 1743. 46 Voll. 4. — 3£ Parker^ 
Rer. Brit. Scr. vetust. Lugd, 1487 foL ; TL Gahy Hist. Brit. Saxon. 
Anglodan. Scr, Oxon. 1691. 2 Voll. foL ; IL WhaHoiiy Anglia sacra. 
Lond. 16'91. 2 Voll. £; Beda VenemUlisy Hist. eccL gentis An- 
glorum. 1. V. ed. Smithy 1122. Stevmsony 1838. 

J", Bartzheiniy Concilia Germanise. Colon. 1759. 11 VolLf. ; A. 
J. Binterimy pragm. Gesch. d. deutsch. National-, Prov.- u. Dioc.- 
Concilien. May. 1835. 6 Vols. X. Sirmondy Concilia ant Gaili% 
Par, 1629, 5 Voll. £ D. WilhinSy cone. Britanim et Hibernice. 
Lond. 1737. 4 Voll. X. Saenz de Aguirrey ColL max. ConcilL ilisp. 
Rom. 1693. 4 VolL foL 

. Auxxliaeies : Fr. ReJmy Gesch. d. M. A. (Hist, of the Middle 
Ag.)* Marb. 182L 3 Vols. in, 7 Parts Leoy Gesch* d, M, A. 
Halle 1830' ; ’ Semn u* Ukeriy europ. Staatengesch. Hamb# 1828 ; 
iJ, Ludsfhy Gesch. d. deutsch, Volkes '(Hist#- of the Germ. Nat.), Gotha 
1825. 12Tols.;^ J: Chr. v. Poster, d, Deutsek Hamb. 

1829. 5 Vols. ; W. GimhreeUy Gesch. d. deutsch. Kaiserzeit, Vols* 
L a,nd IL Brauns'chw* 1855, Middle Ages, 11 ed. 

^ Jiondon 1855; Bm%bm*ger^Sjnchmn. Gesch. d. K* lu Welt Eegensk 
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1850j 2 Vols. ; Waohmuth, europ. Sittengescli. (Hist, of Manners 
in Europe). Leipsic 1831. 5 Yds. 

F. C. V. Savignv, Gesch. d. rom. Reclits im M. A. (Hist, of 
Rom. Law in the M. A.). 2d ed. Heidelb. 1834. 6 Yds. ; K, F, 
Fichhorn, deiitsdie Staats- u. Eechtsgesch. 5th ed.^Gottg. 1844. 4 
Yds.; F. dentsciie Eechtsgesch. Bonn 1853; X Griyjim^ 

deiitsche Eechtsalterthiinier (Jurid. Antiq. of Germ.). 3d ed. Gott. 
1854. 2 Yds. ; iT. Sinu'och^ Handb. d. dentsch. MythoL mit Ein- 
schluss d. norci (Handb. of Germ. MythoLj including that of the 
North). Bonn 1855. 

§ 104. CHAEACTER AND EXTENT OF THIS PHASE OF DEVEIJi»PMEKT. 

A new stage in the development both of the Church and the 
world commenced with the appearance of the Gei’manic nations on 
the scene of history. In its influence on the character and direction 
of general history^ and on the agencies brought to bear upon its 
course^ the migration of nations is a unique event. Without ignor- 
ing the special influence exerted by: the various Slavonic races, 
which made tlieir appearance at a somewdiat later period, it cannot 
be denied that they were soon drawn In the same or in an analogous 
direction with that of the Germanic tribes.. This event must therefore 
be regarded as forming the boundary line betw-een the ancient and the 
modern world. But the separation between the past and the com- 
ing development was not. at once complete; tendencies at work in 
the old world continued for centuries to make themselves felt along 
with, and by the side of, those bhafacterlsed the commence- 

'ment of a mew era. Hence, though^properly beyond the sphei^e of 
the history which now commenced, they cannot be left unnoticed, 
since — for good or for evil — they exercised an important influence. 

As the general history of the Church and world, so that of the 
Germanic nations, may be divided into ancient and modern^ bounded 
and separated by the great Eeformation of the sixteenth cent. The 
former of these periods may not inaptly be likened to the figure of 
Janus — one face being directed towards the ancient, the other to- 
wards the modern wmrld. We account for this from the circum- 
stance, that the mental development of Germanic and Slavonic 
nations was not the slow and painfol restdt of personal and unaided 
labour. They inherited what had been acquired by the ancient 
world, and were thus enabled more rapidly and surely to attain 
their own peculiar and independent position and culture. As the 
ancient Eoman Church (and, so far ‘as one important branch of the 
Slavonic tribes was concerned, the ancient Byzantine also) was the 
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medium tliroogli wliicli this inheritance was conveyed, it became the 
teacher and schoolmaster of the world. But this tutelage could not 
be permanent. Having attained and being conscious of his matnritv, 
the pupil broke these leading-strings. At the Eeformation the 
Saxon spirit attained its majority and became emancipated. — Tims, 
taking a general and broad view of it, this first stage in German 
ecclesiastical and secular history occupies a sort of intermediate posi- 
tion, and is therefore rightly designated as that of the Middle AgtES. 

1. The ecdesiastical Imtory of the Middle Ages forms, as even its 
name ifftlicates, a period of transition from the old to the new. 
Christianity had fully passed through the stages of culture peculiar 
to the ancient Greek and Eoman world, and made them its own. It 
was now destined to pervade the forms of life and culture charac- 
teristic of those modern nations whom the migration of nations had 
brought to the foreground of history. But in order to attain 
the stage of culture for which they were fitted and designed, these 
peoples had first to be brought under the influence of the ancient 
culture. Thus a period intervened which, while forming a link of 
connection between the ancient and modern world, brought the 
stages of culture characteristic of each into conflict. Throughout 
the Middle Ages this conflict led to continual action and reaction, 
or rather to incessant formation^ deformation^ and reforniation^ which, 
however, in every instance appeared not separately and distinctly, but 
mixed together and confused. Some of the most important events' 
and movements (such as the Papacy, Monasticism, Scholasticism, 
Mysticism, etc.) took their rise in tlie Middle Ages. But as in each 
and all these movements the three phases to which we have alluded 
continued to struggle for the mastery, neither of them attained full 
maturity, and each in turn degenerated. It was only in the six- 
teenth cent, that the reformatory element attained sufficient maturity 
and force to appear pure and unmixed with other tendencies. Its 
victory marks the close of the Middle Ages and the commencement 
of modern history. 

2. The ecclesiastical history of Germany previous to the Eeforma- 
tion embraces twelve centuries, and details very varied movements. 
The first period closes with the extinction of the German CaroUngian 
dynasty (911), Up to that time the general movement in ecclesi- 
astical matters progressed uninterropteclly, rising before the time 
of Charlemagne, attaining its climax during his reign, and then de- 
clining. This 'may be designated, the distinctively Gebmanic 
period of history. All the princes of the Carolingiaii dynasty, even 
to its w'eakest representatives, were inspired by the great idea of 
uniting the various Germanic and kindred (Eomanic or Slavonic) 
tribes into one Germanic Empire, This idea only died with the last 
of the Caroiingians. After that the tendency towards sepaiution 
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into independent and distinct German. Eomanic. and Slavonic 
States, which had already appeared in the ninth cent., gradually 
gained ground. The Carolingian period, to which we have referred, 
iiad a civilisation of its own, which decayed with it. Even the 
Papacy, to whose intrigues that dynasty succumhed, felt the conse- 
quences of its treachery, and sank into impotence and ruin. To 
whatever point we direct our attention, we descry at the commence- 
ment of the tenth cent, a fearful decay, both in Church and State, 
in science, in culture, and in art. The glorious achievements of 
Charlemagne gave place to a seculum ohscurum. Still, even in the 
confusion and the troubles of that century we can discern the con- 
ditions and the germs of a new and better age. — The timef of Pope 
Boniface VIIL^ or the commencement of the fourteenth cent., marks 
another and not less important period. Before that time Germais^y 
led and gave the tone both in secular and ecclesiastical matters. But 
the unsuccessful contest between Boniface and Philip the Pair of 
Prance gave an immense preponderance to Prance, which hence- 
forth led the way in all ecclesiastical movements. During this period 
the internal development of the Church progressed very rapidly. 
The Papacy, Monasticism, and Scholasticism — the most important 
elements in the history of the mediseval Church — attained their high- 
est point before^ and declined afUr^ the time of Boniface. Again, the 
desire for reforms, which manifested itself throughout the Middle 
Ages, was quite diSerent in these two periods. Before the time of 
Boniface, the representatives of the Church (Popes, Monastic Orders, 
and Schoolmen) seemed generally desirous for a certain measure of 
reform, though perhaps not of a comprehensive or entirely spiritual 
character. On the dher hand, Aed^Btances in genuine 

and evangelical desire after reform Was associated with^^pposition to 
the prevailing ecclesiasticism, were few and isolated, while frequently 
it appeared in combination with errors and heresies almost unparal- 
leled in history. To'wards the close of this period, however, this 
state of matters was completely reversed. Not only had the Papacy, 
the Monastic Oixlers, and the Schoolmen degenerated themselves— 
they had become the main abettors of ecclesiastical degeneracy. 
Opposition to the Church, as then constituted;,^’ no longer appeared 
in the wake of heretical tendencies. The reformatory movement, 
though not entirely free from admixture of errors, became evange- 
lical ill its spix’it, jand rapidly grew in strength and influence. This 
phase of development, then, embraces three periods; that between 
the fourth and the ninth cent., that between the tenth and the 
thirteenth cent., and that which comprised the fourteenth and 
fifteenth cent. ' , • ' ’ ' - h: ' ' . ' 
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FIRST PERIOD 

OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTOET 

IN ITS MEDIJilYAL AND GERMANIC FORM OF DEVELOPMENT. 

^ PEOM THE FOUBTH TO THE NINTH CENT, 

Comp* F, W. Eettberg^ K.-G* Dentschlands (bis zum Tode Karls 
d. Gr.). Leipz. 1853. 2 Vols* — W, Kraft, die K.-G, der german. 
Volker, Berlin 1854* VoL l.—H* Rilckert, Culturgescli* d. dentscli. 
Volkes in d. Zeit d. Ueberganges ans d. Heidentb. in das Christentli. 
(Hist, of Germ. Civilis. during the time of Trans, from Heathen, 
to Christian*). Leipz. 1853. 2 Vols. — TV. C. Perry, The Franks. 
London 1857. — Also generally : Hardwick, Hist, of the Chr. Cl:., 
Middle Age. Cambridge 1853 ; Robertson, Hist, of the Chr. Ch. 
(590*-1122). London 1856. 


I. ESTABLISHMENT, SPREAD, AND LIMITATIONS OF THE GERMAN 

CHURCH. 

§ 105. CHEISTIANITY AND THE OEEMANS 

Before the Germans appeared on the stage of history, Europe was 
chiefly peopled, by Celtic races. In Britain, Spain, and Gaul, theses 
tribes were conquered by the Romans, and became amalgamated 
with them;: whilein the north, the east, and the centre of Europe 
they were expelled, exterminated, or absorbed by the Germans. 
When Christianity feended over the face of Einope, the Celtic race 
existed as a distinct nationality only in Ireland and Scotland, as 
even among the neighbouring Britons it had already become mixed 
w^h Romaic' elements. Hence but a very narrow territory was 
left on which Christianity might assume the peculiar Celtic form vn 
developm^Bk''-, Ow’knowkdge of this phase of .ecclesiastical life is 
derived jfrom' ti|0' few notfeesleft us of Msh^ monasteries, and of tlie 
resistance,- to ''the introducifon 'of the Romish Confession 
(il07). ■ 'V';:,/-.' ■ 

’ . But' even, before! the. Mmu of Chrfel^’ the Cenmnic races had fob 
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lo^yed tlie Celts^ and migrated from tlie East into Europe. They 
were in turn succeeded by the Hiins^ by the Slavonic and 
Magyar tribes. So early as the commencement of the fourlh cen- 
tnryj the Germans were brought into contact with Christianity. 
Only one century elapsed when a number of powerful peoples of 
Germanic descent professed the Gospel. Since that period each 
century^ till late in the Middle Ages, witnessed fresh national addi- 
tions to the Church from among that race. These great results have 
sometimes, though erroneously, been traced to a peculiar natural 
and national predisposition for Christianity. But while we gladly 
admit its existence-— at least in some measure, we denyfiiat the' 
Germans were in consequence of it attracted to Christianity, as at 
that time it was preached. In our opinion, it manifested itself 
chiefly after Christianity liad by other instrumentality gained an 
entrance, and only appeared fully at the time of the Reformation. 
Eor this predisposition bore reference to the profoundest bearings 
of Christianity, which were neglected and ignored in the ecclesiasti- 
cal externalism of earlier days. It was the task of the Germanic 
Church to develop and to bring prominently forward these aspects 
of the Gospel. 

1. Much of wdiat has been vaunted about the special teedisbo- 
SiTiON of the Germans towards Christianity,, is either exaggerated 
or based upon misapprehension. Admitting that in 
logy many deep thoughts, concealed under the garb of pHtib legends, 
bear evidence of thf. high religious aspirations, the ' intellectual 
endowments, and the remarkable , spiritual anticipations of. the 
Germanic race, and as such may have formed a preparation for 
Christian truth, it will scarcely be maintained that these charac- 
teristics apply to it in greater measure than to the myths, specula- 
tions, or mysteries of ancient Greece. To our mind, the predisposition 
should rather be traced to the peculiar character of German national 
life. There we notice the dew'tedmss and atta'chment of vassals to- 
^vards their lord, which formed so marked a pecujLiarity of the German 
mind, and which, when applied to Christ as the Heavenly King, con- 
stitutes the very essence of Christianity-~^even personal surrender 
to the Saviour, a close and affectionate relationship towards Him, 
and dependence on Him for justification by faith alone, wdiich even, 
an Augustine, that Paul among the Fathers, was unable to compre- 
hend in all its breadth and fulness,; In Connection with this senti- 
ment, we also note the native readiness to combat and to persevere in 
their struggles for their rightful lord, which, w^hen directed towards the 
Gospel, constitutes the main characteristic of .practical Christianity — 
the pressing forward through Contests to victory;' ’ 
ntan pjifreeiom offered^ when sanctified by fetting 
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form and expression for the glorious liberty of the children of God ; 
while even Tacitus speaks of the spirituality of those religious rites 
which predisposed them to the worship of God in spirit and in 
truth (nec cohibere parietibus Deos, neque in ullain liumani oris 
speciem adsimularcj ex magnitudine coelestium arbitrantiir).” 

2. The circumstance^ that so many Germanic tribes adopted' 
Chetstxakity without oifering almost an}" resistanccj is most 
readily explained by the untenable character of the Pagan supersti- 
tions prevailing at the time. In general^ heathenism can only thrive 
on its own native soil. Tx'ansplanted to EuropOj the superstitions of 
those tribes did not strike root duidng the turmoil and tiie movements 
of the period which followed their importation. But if centuries 
were allowed to elapse before the Gospel was introduced — as in tlio 
case of the Frisiansj the Saxons, the Banes, etc.— the* opposition to 
its doctrines was much stronger. Another element which eitlier 
materially aided or else impeded the spread of Christianity, vvas the 
presence or the want of Christian institutions dating from the times 
of Eoman domination. In districts where heathenism had reigned 
wholly undisturbed, the superstitions imported by tlie Gerniaiis 
soon found a firm lodgment. But where Christianity had once 
gained admittance, the elevated culture, and superior intellectual 
power associated with it, rendered the full and free development of 
.heathenism impossible, even though the Gospel was for a time 
suppressed in the district. Besides, in many instances, the alliances 
of heathen rulers with Christian princesses led to tlie conversiojx of 
tlie former, and with them of all their subjects. No doubt the same 
causes must also frequently haVe operated in the more narrow circle 
of the family or the clan. Such influences were peculiarly charac- 
teristic of the Saxon tribes, who alone assigned so liigh a place to 
woman : Inesse quin ctiam (says Tacitus) sanctum aiicpiid et pro- 
vidum putant, nec aut consilia earum adspernantur, aut responsa 
negligunt. 

3. Judging from the ordinaxy TRAOTICE of the Church (and not 
to speak of the wholesale conversions accomplished by Christian 
princes throxxgh fire and sword), both baptism and conveivsion must 
have been generally regaixled as an opus operatum; and wliole heatlien 
tidbes were baptized without having previously obtained a {>roper 
knowledge of salvation, or undergone a change of heart or mind. 
This can, of course, be neither approved nor commended. At the 
same timey it mnst be admitted that only in this manner considerable 
and rapid results could have been obtained ; nay, that in the infant 
state of the German races, somethi'nff 'may be said in fixvour of this 
practice* A survey of the past' wouM" direct the Church, in its con- 
'test with German Paganism, 'to 'use 'other weapons than those which 
had been employed in the conflict" Mth- the heathenism of Greece 
and of Kome. In the latter ca|e, 'Christianity was brought to bear 
on society in its highest state of buliitation,— on a world which, so to 
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speak, had grown old, and come to despair of its powers and capa- 
hilities, and where the experience and history of the preceding ten 
centuries served as a schoolmaster to Christ.’’ It was far other- 
wise with the Germanic races. If, therefore, E-oman society might 
be compared to a proselyte who in riper years, and after having 
passed through many experiences, is admitted into the Church, the 
conversion of the Germans may be likened to a baptism administered 
during infancy. 

§ 106. VICTOBY OF CATHOLICISM OVER ABIANISM. 

Comp. W, Krafft, K. G. d. germ. Volker, Yol. I. — C/L WaitZy 
11 . d. Leben u. d. Lehre d. Uifiia (The Life and Teaching of XJlf.). 
Hann. 1840. 4. — J, Asclihachy Gesch. d. Westgothen. Frcf. 1827. — 
Eelfferichy Entst. u. Gesch. d. Westgothen E. Berlin 1859. — 
F, TF. JLeinbke, Gesch. v. Spanien (Hist, of Spain) . Yol. I. Hamb. 
1831. — F, Papencordty Gesch. d* vand. Herrsch. in Afr. (Hist, of 
Yandal Domin. in Afr.). Berl, 1837. — J*. C. F. Mansoy Gesch. d. 
ostgoth. Eeiches in ItaL BresL 1824. — F, v, Koch-Stemfeldy d. 
Eeich d. Langob. in Ital. Mun, 1830 .^ — E Leoy Gesch. d, italien. 
Staaten. Yol. L Hamb. 1829.— W. Loehelly Gregor v. Tours 
u. seine Zeit. Leipz. 1839. — A. Thierrj/y Eecit des temps Merovin- 
giens. Par. 1842. 2 Yols. ; Mevillonty de FArian. des peuples 
Germanxques. Gren. 1850. 

When Christianity made its first great conquests in Germany, 
Arianism was the dominant creed in the Eoman Empire, Infeftal 
dissensions and external dangers obliged a portion of the Oothsy 
during the latter half of the, fourth centuryj^ to seek alliances with 
the Eastern Empire, and to purchase its protection by making a 
profession of Arianism. Within a short time, the missionary la- 
bours of a number of native priests, directed by Bishop Ulfday led 
to the spread of Arianism among numerous other Germanic races, 
thougli we are unable to trace its exact progress. About the end of 
the fifth century, more than half of the German race — the Ostro- 
goths and Yisigoths, the Yandals, Sueves, Burgundians, Longo- 
bards, Herulians, Eugians, Gepidae, and others— professed that 
creed. But as the friendly relations, subsisting between these tribes 
and the Eoman Empire had prepared , the way for the spread of 
Arianism, so the hostilities which ensued , after Eome had again 
adopted the Catholic faith, were partly the cause of their tenacious 
and even fanatical adherence to that heresy. Arianism had, indeed, 
become wellnigh the national creed of Germany; and it almost 

destined to obtain possesrion of all Germany,;. it of 

. fibese. prospecls were, spee^ij' lAl^fed by 
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tlie conversion of one of the most powerful Germanic tribes to 
Catholicism, From tlie first the policy of the Fmnks liacl been 
directed against their strong kindred around them, rather than 
against the Eoman domination, which was rapidly nearing its end. 
The same policy also dictated their adoption of Catholicism, Eely- 
ing on the protection of Him whom Catholic Christendom worshipped, 
and on the sympathies of the Western Catholics, the Frankish rulers 
undertook the double mission of suppressing heresy and of conquer- 
ing heretical countries. It was, therefore, their policy to I’enoimce 
the former, in order to find occasion for the attainment of the latter 
object.^ 

1. The Goths m the Countbies along the Danube. 
Christianity had been introduced among the Goths about the middle 
of the third century by Eoman captives. TheopJiilm, a Gothic 
bishop, is mentioned as one of the members of the Council of Nice 
in 325. The zeal and success of Bishop Ulfilas, a descendant of 
a captive Christian fixmily from Cappadocia, who since 348 preached 
to the Visigoths, among whom Arianism had struck root even at 
that period, excited the enmity of the heathen, wliich broke out in a 
bloody persecution (355). Accompanied by a large number of his 
Gothic converts, Uliilas fled across the Danube, where the Emperor 
Constantins^ who regarded tlie Bishop as a second Jloses, assigned 
to his flock a district of country. Ulfilas continued his successful 
labours for thirty-three yoai's. To give his people access to the 
sacred oracles, lie translated the Bible into the Gothic language, 
for which he had constructed an alphabet {oh, 388). Full details 
of his life and teaching are given by Aiixentlus^ Bishop of Dorosto- 
rus (Silistria), a pupil of Uliilas, in a short biography of the Apostle 
of the Goths, which Waitz has lately discovered (see above). — But 
all the Gothic converts had not , left their country with Ulfilas. 
Those who rtoained behind proved a leaven to the lieathen around. 
Accordingly, about ?^^OyAt^lanaTicll^ King of the Tliervingians, raised 
another persecution. Soon afterwards, a rebellion broke out among 
the Thervingians. Frithigem^ the leader of tlie discontented, was 
indeed woi'sted, but obtained assistance from the Emperor Vale^j 
and, in gratitude for this aid, along with his adherents, adoptecl 
Arianism. This was the first instance in wdiich the Goths embraced 
Christianity' in 'Considerable .nnmbem ■ Soon afterwards (in 375), 
the victories; of , the Huns swept 'away rile; empire of the Ostrogoths. 
A portion -of '^that people was obligeu to join their conquerors, while 
another part on their' night invaded tbonomitry of the Thervingians 
(or Visigotbs). ' 'The latter retreated; 'and, under the leadership of 
and crossed' the 'Danube, where Valens assigned 
them a territory 'on^ ebndition'df'fheirvconversion to Arianism (in 
37b)* ; -But this good" understodiiilf was of short, duration, and 
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iu 378 Valens fell in a war against them. Theodosius, who restored 
the Catholic faith in the Empire, concluded peace with them. The 
Thervingians continued in their adherence to the Arian creed, which 
— ^by means not yet ascertained — spread to tlie Ostrogoths, and to 
other cognate tribes. St Chrysostom despatched Catholic evange- 
lists among them ; but the mission was discontinued after his death. 

2. The ‘Visigoths in Gaul and Spain. The death of Theo- 

dosius (in 395), and the partition of his empire, was the signal for 
the Visigoths to enlarge their borders. Alaric laid waste Greece, 
penetrated into Italy in quest of booty, and plundered Eorne. 
Ataidf] his successor, settled in Southern Gaul ; and Wallia founded 
the empire of which Toidoicse was the capital, and which'^ttained 
its highest prosperity under the reign of jEJunc (od. 483). Euric 
enlarged liis territory in Gaul, and in 475 conquered the greater 
part of Spain. It was his desire to strengthen his government by 
introducing political and religious uniformity in his dominions. But 
his zeal for the spread of Arianism met with unexpected and stub- 
born resistance, which violent persecutions failed to remove. The 
llomanic part of the population and the Catholic bishops longed for 
a Catholic ruler. Nor were their hopes to be disappointed. Clovis, 
King of the Franks, who had recently been converted (496), 
became the avenger and deliverer of the Catholics in Southern 
Gaul. The battle of Vougle, ne& Poitiers (in 507), put , an end to 
the rule of the Visigoths on this side the Pyrenees. But they main- 
tained themselves in Spain, where their hostility to the Catholics 
led to fresh troubles. A fearful persecution raged, in 585, ui:icler 
the reign of Leovigild, Recandi Ma son anct'shccessor, at last per- 
ceived the folly and danger of this policy. At the third Synod 
of Toledo in 589, he adopted the Catholic faith; and, aided by 
Leander^ the excellent metropolitan of Seville ^ he speedily rendered 
it the dominant creed all over Spain. But under the succeeding 
monarchs the power of the Visigoths gradually declined, through 
treason, murders, and the rebellions excited by hostile factions. In. 
lllyRoderuu their last king, succumbed in the battle of Xeres de 
la Frontera to the Saracens, who from Africa invaded Spain. — 
Principal Sources : Procopius (about 540) de bello Goth. ; Jornan- 
des (about 550) de rebus Geticis ; Idatii Chronieon ; Isidori HispaL 
hist. Goth. ' ■ ' 

3. The Vanbaes in Spain Aim Afeioa*‘ At the commence- 

ment of the fifth cent, the Vandah^ who at that’ period already pro- 
fessed Arianism, passed, in company with, tlie Ami and Suem^from 
Pannonia into (lavil (in 406), and’ thence into Spain (in 409), kying 
waste that flourishing country; :Ih 428 Somfadm^'f%^ 
Governor of Africa, unjustly ■outlawed as 'a, traitor,- in:v’^l4feiice 
caled in the aid of the Vandak. ■ to 

his mmpnnt the head of 50,000 men (in 429). ■ ^ 

who ' in the ipterval had iflade Ms peace now 
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used every effort to induce tlie barbarians to withdraw. Genseric 
conquered Northern Africa, where he founded a strong empire; 
in 455 he appeared even in Borne, when, for fourteen days, the city 
was plundered by liis wild hordes* To put an end to all intercourse 
between Africa and the Roman Empire, he resolved on forcing the 
Arlan creed upon his subjects,— a plan which, during the fifty years 
of his reign, he prosecuted wdth most consistent and unparalleled 
cruelty {oh, 477). But the Catholics of Africa endured these per- 
secutions with a stedfastness which recalls the martyrs of the second 
and third cent. Hunerk^ his son and successor, gave the Catholics 
only a short period of reprieve. In 483 the persecution' reconi- 
meucec^o5. 484). Under the reign of Gunthamuud {oh, 496) tJie 
Catholics enjoyed peace ; but Thrasamund {oh, 523) again resorted 
to the former bloody measures. Hildenc {oh, 530), a mild ruler, 
and the son of a Catholic mother, openly favoured the persecuted* 
This excited the dissatisfiiction of the Arians, who rose in rebellio!i 
under the leadership of Gelimer^ a great-grandson of Genserie. 
HUderic was taken prisoner and executed. But before the new 
ruler had time to carry into execution his bloody purposes, Belisarius^ 
the general of Justinian, appeared in Africa, and in the battle of 
Tricameron (533) destroyed both the Vandal army and enipire.^ — 
Sources: Vidork^ Ep. Vitensis (about 487) hist* persecut. Vandal. ; 
Procopius de bello Vandal. ; Isidon Hispal, hist. VaiidaL et Biie- 
vorum, 

. 4. The Stjbti were still Pagans 'when in 409 they entered Spain 
in company with the Vandals. Under the reign of lieckiar tliey 
now adopted the Catholic faith. But in 465 Eemisnimid and his 
whole people adopted Aaianism to please the Visigotlis* Charraria^ 
whose son was miraculously healed by the relics of St Martin of 
Tours, again returned to the Catholic Church (in 550). With the 
aid of St Martin^ Bishop of Duma, he , succeeded in inducing his 
people to follow his example — a work which was completed at a 
national S^od held at Br^agd (in 563), under the reign of Theo- 
demit lh.''§85 the Visigoths under. Leovigild put an end to the 
rule of the Suevi. 

5. The ‘ Boto-'OHBIANS, whom in 406 the Vandals, Suevi, and 
Alani had in their march drawn away from their former settlements 
by the banks of the Maine and the Neckar (where they had |)ro:{essed 
the Catholic faith), founded an independent state in tlie district oi* 
the Jura* ' Brought into contact, with the Visigoths, most of tliein 
adopted fhe-Arkn creed. Of the four princes who parted among 
them the kingdom of Gnndncy their father, only one, CMiperk ii., 
the father of €Mi{d% continued a Catholic. Gmdohild, his brother, 
having niUrdered bis kindred, possessed himself ,of their dominions. 
But'tBe zml and' labours of Anitus^ -Bisliop of Vtenne^ prevented the 
spread of Arianism, and both Sigwmomdf the son of Giimlobald, and 
his subjects returned into the. Ca&oHe -’Church at the Diet of Epaou 
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517. But in the eyes of Clotilda^ the wife of Clovis^ King of the 
Franks, even this conversion could not atone for the gaiit of Sigis- 
.rnond’s father. Her sons avenged their maternal grandfather, and 
put an end to the Burgundian monarchy in 534. Prmcipal Source: 
Gregorii Turon. Iiist. Francorum. 

6. In conjunction with the Heruli, the Scliyri, and the Turce- 
lingi, the ituGiANS had founded an independent state (in what 
presently constitutes Lower Austria), and called it Ragiland. Their 
religion consisted of a mixture of heathen practices with Arianisin, 
which had spread among them from their Gothic neighboiu*s. The 
Catholic Eomans whom they found in the country were mucli 
oppressed by them. But since 454 St Serserinus (<?5. 482) Jffboured 
in that district, a messenger truly sent from on high to cheer and 
uphold these persecuted people. Even the barbarians were con- 
strained to pay him reverence; and his influence over both heathen 
and Ariaiis was almost unlimited. He is said to have announced 
the future greatness of Odoacer, That prince put an end to the 
Western Empire, and for seventeen yea^s ruled over Italy with 
equal firmness and wisdom. Odoacer abolished (in 487) Eugian 
rule, and with it Arian persecution, in Eugiland. But soon after- 
wards Theodericj the Ostrogoth, invaded Italy, took Eavenna after 
a siege of tliree years, made Odoacer prisoner, and treacherously 
killed him at a banquet (493). 

7. The Ostrogoths had become convej^|;o Arianism long be- 

fore they conquered Italy, but they were fee from the fanaticism 
which characterised that relimous party in almost every part of 
Germany. Theoderic afforded protection to the Catholic Cfhurch ; 
he valued and fostered Eoman culture — acts of which the credit is 
certainly due in part to Cassiodormy the excellent counsellor of the 
Ostrogoth monarch (§ 77, 6). This large-spirited toleration was the 
more readily accorded, since, from the protracted schism (lasting for 
35 years, § 82, 5), no dangerous political combination between the 
Catholics of tlie East and the W est was to be apprehended. Accord- 
ingly, when this schism ceased in 519, Theoderic began to take a 
more lively interest in the progress of the Arian Church, and to view 
the Cathoiics with some measime of suspicion. He died in 526. The 
Emperor Justinian availed himself oi the qonfusion consequent on 
the death of Theoderic to regain Italy. At the close of a war whicli 
lasted for twenty years, Narsesy the Byzantine general, had swept 
away the last traces of Ostrogoth domination. On its ruins the 
Byzantine rule %vas 'again raised, undef the' name' of -ah. 'E^ea^^clmtey 
and with Ravenna as its capital, ‘piiring that period the rule of 
Arianism in Italy was of course at , an end. Principal Sources: 
Frocopiusy de hello Goth. ; JormndeSy de reh. Geticis ;• . Cassiodori 
Taria et Chronic. ... _ \ 

' ' 8,# The LOMBARDS’ IN Itadt. In 568 the their 

hom^B by the 'hanks of the Danuhe,. under the Alhoin 
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invaded Italy, and conquered that portion called, after them, Lorn- 
hardy, -with Ticinum (Pavia) its capital. The successors of Alhoin 
extended their conquests till only the southern extremity of Italy, 
tlie districts along the sea-shore, and a number of fortified towns in 
the interior, remained under Byzantine rule. Incited by love of 
plunder and suspiciousness, the Lombards, who professed Arianism, 
for twenty years waged equal warfare against Eoman civilisation 
and Eoman Catholicism. But after the first storm of j^erseciition 
liad passed, religious inclifferentism again prevailed, and the spiritual 
impotence of the Arian clergy proved unequal in the contest with 
Catlibl^sm. Pope Gregory the Great (590-604) — a prelate equally 
wise and energetic — gave himself with untiring zeal to missionary 
labours. He found a powerful auxiliary in Queen TIieocMinda^ a 
Bavarian princess, and a devoted Catholic, So entliusiastic were 
the Langobards in their admiration of their beautiful and amiable 
(jueen, that when Autkarij her husband, was killed the first year 
after her marriage, they allowed her to select among the Lombard 
dukes one to whom slie w-ould give her hand, and whom they 
would acknowledge their king. Her choice fell on A(jiiidj\ who 
indeed continued an Arlaii, but did not oppose the spread of 
Catholicism among the people. Under the reign of Grirnoald (oh, 
071) the "work of converting the Langobaixlstotlic Catholic Church 
w’as completed, and soon afterwards the}^ adopted the language and 
nuanners of Eome. (Comp. § 112^ 1.)^ — Principal Source: Pimli 
Diac., de gestis Langb. Lb. VL 

9. The Phanks iisr (xAUL. Eoman domination continued for 
a time in Gaul, even after Ocloacer had in 476 put an end to the 
Western Empire. But the victory of Sousons>^ wLicli in 486 CMP 
denci the Merovingian, gained over Syagrius, the Roman Governor, 
terminated that rule. In 493 CloviB (481-511) cs].)oused Clotilda^ 
a Burgundian princess (sec above, note 5). The young queen, wlio 
\vas devotedly attached to the Catholic faith, used every effort to 
convert her heathen husband. For a long time the national pride 
of the Frankish ruler Resisted her endeavours, though he consented 
to have their first-born son baptized. The death of this infant ap- 
peared to Clovis an indication of the displeasure of his gods. Still he 
could not resist the entreaties of liis wife, and their second son was 
likewise admitted into the Church. This infimt also was taken dan- 
gerously ill ; hut the earnest prayers of his mother w-ere followed 
by his unexpected recovery, - and Clovis learned that the Qod of the 
Christians was' able to disarm the vengeance of Wuotan. The cir- 
cumstance recurred to the mind of .the king when, in the battle of 
TolUm (in 496) against the Alemanhi, he was'tlireatened with de- 
feat, with the loss of his empire and of his- life. The prayers offered 
to his gods had remained unanswered:' he now addressedhimself to tlie 
God of the Christians, vowing to adopt that -faith if he were delivered 
/rom' hi 3 ' imminent danger* xmmedlatdy the aspect of the battle 
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cliaiiged. Tiie ^rmy and the empire of the Alemaiini were destroyed. 
Tme'^to his promise, Clovis was baptized in Elieims, at Christmas 
496, by Eemigius, the Archbishop, who addressed him in the words: 

Bend thy neck, proud Sicamber ; adore what thou haclst set on fire ; 
set on fire what thou hadst adored.” (Legend afterwards adorned 
the event with miraculous details. It seems, that when the attendant 
who carried the phial with the oil destined for anointing Clovis v/as 
unable to make his way through the crowd, in answer to the prayer of 
Eemigius a white dove brought, from heaven another phial, over 
since used in the coronation of the French kings.) According to the 
measure of his knowledge, Clovis was sincere and earnest in^s^ f)rO“ 
fession of Christianity. Most of the nobles and of the people soon 
followed his example. Not that he had undergone any change of 
heart : he had made a compact with the Grod of the Christians, and 
he was ' prepared faithfully to observe its terms. It affords sad 
proof of the low state of religion at the time, that the grossest faith- 
lessness, treason, and assassination stained the life of Clovis after his 
baptism. And yet the Catholic clergy of the West extolled him as 
another Constantine, and as divinely appointed to root up heathenism 
and Arianism. Eegarding this as the mission entrusted to him, 
they neither asked nor expected more at his. hands. However, the 
conversion of Clovis proved an event of the greatest importance, 
since it sealed the doom of the barbarous and mnatical Arianism of 
the German tribes. Along with its creed, the Catholic Church in- 
troduced the civilisation and literature of the ancient woiid. : Thiis 
trained, the Germans founded an empire destined for mmiy centuries 
to continue the centre around which the history of the W'Orld was to 
revolve**--^ jRrineipai, Source ^ hist* Francqmm eccles. 

(Comp, also for the hist, of the Franks, Br The Franks, 

London, Longman, 1857.) 

§ 107. VICTOEr OF THE EOMIBH OVEE THE BRITISH CONFESSION. 

Comp, Jac» Usserii, Britann. ecclesiae antiquitt. Lond. 1687 foL 
Ft, 3£unter, die altbrit. Kirche (in the theoi. Stud. u. Krit. fo)’ 
1833). C* Fr. Stdudlin, K. G. y. Grossbrit,^ Gottg., 1819^ 2 Vok 
~TL Moore^ History of Ireland p'i/* Lanigmi^ Ecci illist. of Ire- 
land. 2d eci 4 Vols. — /. Jf. Lammh&rgy Gr,esck voir 'EnglancL 
Tol* L Hamb. 1834; J*. Lingum (B. Cafe.i Antiquities of the ^ 
Anglo-Saxon Ch. ; K. -(Bi CatL), 4'1 'JapfE d, engl* 

Eircbe (the First Cent, of the En^# Gh.) j;; (X S&l%ll,;d 0 Ecc. 
Britt. Scotorumque hist, fontibus, GonpiEa 
Brit et Hibernica, London.1737, 4 Vols. fob; 

Beer. Const, in re EccL orhis Brit (to the 
plete than Wilkins). 2Wols,^fol. 1639-64 s liist, 

Eceh «ntis Anglor. ; Anglia Sacra 

quoteuiB^-'Bo&erlinii,'' BQit' of the M, Ages, ’ 
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All old legend lias it, that a British king, Lucms by name, had so 
early as the middle of the second century requested Eleuiliems^ 
Bishop of Romoj to send him Christian missionaries^, and that both 
he and his people had been converted by their preaching. Without 
attaching importance to this tradition,, it is certain that since the 
close of the second cent. Christianity had struck root in that part of 
Britain -which was under Roman domination. Up to the time of 
the Anglo-Saxon invasion (in 449) the British Church entertained 
close and continual communication wutli the sister-churches on the 
Coiitlte*^i^^ especially with those of Gaul and Rome. But after tliat, 
Christianity ceased to be professed except along the west coast, and 
the relations between the British and foreign churches were in- 
terrupted. When, after an interval of 150 years, a Romish mission 
arrived (in 597) to renew the former intercourse, it appeared that 
the British ecclesiastical system differed from that of Rome (which 
during that period had developed) on many points connected with 
worship, government, and discipline. Rome insisted on conformity— 
a demand which the Britons strenuously resisted. The chief ohjection 
of the British Church lay against the claims of the Romish hierarchy. 
TJiese divergences have sometimes been traced to the supposed cir- 
cumstance that the British Church had originally been founded by 
missionaries from Asia Minor — a statement which rests on no 
histoiical grounds. Nor is it necessary to refute the assertions of 
some, who vaunt that apostolical Christianity had been preserved in 
its purity among the ancient Britons, and speak of their evangelical 
opposition to the erroneous teaching and oi'dinances of the Church 
of Rome. In point of fact, the religion of Britain and of Rome was 
essentially tlie same: in both, the same tendency to superstition 
appears ; in .both churches we have the worship of saints and of 
relics, thp.s^wiflce of the mass, asceticism, 'and work-righteousness. 
Only, that the clergy of Britain had not the same hierarchical pre- 
tensions as that of Rome; and that, in consequence of the struggle 
which now ensued, more broad and liberal views were broached than 
had at entertained. At first, indeed, victory seemed to in- 

cline’ towards the National Church; Rut ultimately the contest ended 
in the comptete suppression o| theBrirish Confession. In Germany, 
wRpre th^'bhifiidt rmewed, it terminated in the same manner, not- 
withstanding’,, |he exertions made by the' British missionaries (§ 108). 
Jl very deep interest ''-attaches to this' contest. If the British Confos- 
teioii had ptevaileS/aa .at one time.aeemed probable, not England 
only* hut also Germany, would from ■, the first have stood in direct 
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^iiitagonism totlie Papacy, — a circumstance 'VYliicli would liave given 
an entirely different turn both to the Ecclesiastical and the Political 
History of the Middle Ages. 

1. Chief PecuIiaTities of the British Confession. The Easter 
cycle of nineteen years, which Dionysius Exigmis had introduced 
f § 86, 3), was not adopted in Britain. Consequently, although the 
British were not Qiiartodecimani, they reckoned Easte7’>-time diffe- 
rently from Eome. Further, instead of the Eomish tonsura Petri'' 
(§ 70, 3), our native clergy had a peculiar form of tonsure^ the whole 
forepart of the head being shaved. They also refused to si^J^it to 
the injunction of clerical celibacy^ and to acknowledge the primacy 
of Eome ; they rejected auricular confession, the doctrine of purga- 
tory, the tenet which made marriage a sacrament, the stringent ordi- 
nances of Eome in regard to degrees of fictitious affinity, etc. But 
all these differences arose not from any doctrinal divergence ; at 
least, if such existed, it was never mentioned. Indications, however, 
are not awaiiting that Pelagianism . found more favour among the 
Britons (perhaps from the nationality of its author) than in the 
Western Church generally. 'The ancient British clei'gy bore the 
name of Culdees (Kele-De, colidei = servi Dei). Comp» Smithy Life 
of S. Col. Edinb. 1798 ; J. Jamieson^ Hist. Account of the Ancient 
Culdees of Iona. Edinb. 1811; J* G. Branuyde Ciddeis. Bonn. 
1840, 4 ; Mussellp Hist, of the Ch. in Scotland. 

2. So early as the commencement of the fifth century, Christianity , 
had been introduced among the Celtic inhabitants of Ireland. 
The missionary labours of Falladim^ a deacon from Rome (in 431), 
were indeed unsuccessful ; but in 432 St Patrick, the Apostle of 
Ireland, accompanied by twenty-four fellow-labourers, arrived on its 
shores. Tradition fixes on Kilpatrick as his native place ; himself 
mentions BonaVe (in Gaul) as the I'esidence of his father. His 
proper name is said to have been Succat In his sixteenth year, 
pirates had carried him to Ireland, and sold him to an Irish chief) 
whose flocks he tended for six years. After liis liberation, the con- 
straining pow'er of the love of Christ made him clioose active Chris- 
tian service ; his thoughts and feelings took the form of night-visions ; 
and he resolved to proclaim the glorious liberty of the children of 
God to those who had so long held him in aliject slavery. Well 
acquainted with the language and customs of the country, lie 
assembled the j^eople by beat of drum in the open air, and related 
to them the sufferings of Christ for th| salvation of men. Although 
the Druids opposed all their influence to his efforts, his amiable and 
commanding character disarmed hostility. Not one martyr fell; 
and after a few years, all Ireland was converted to Christ, and the 
country covered with churches and monasteries. Patrick himself 
resided in the district of Macha. Around his dwelling the town of 
Armagh (afterwards the metropolitan see of Ireland) sprung up. He 
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died in 465, leaving the Clmrch of Ireland in the most flourishing 
state. The numerous monasteries, whose inmates combined deep 
piety with ardent study of the Scriptures, and of whom so many 
went forth to teach and to preach in all countries, gained for Irelaii^i 
the title of Insula Sanctorum. The Irish monasteries only declined 
after the incursions of the Danes in the ninth century. Under iho 
title of Confessiones,” St Patrick himself has left us an autobio- 
graphy, w’-hich is still extant. 

3. Ninian or Nyniasj a Briton, wdio had been educated at Borne, 
commenced, about the year 430, his labours among the Celtic 
Pi^Si^ND Scots of Caledonia. But after his death, those whom 
he had converted again relapsed into heathenism. The wurk thus 
begun was more effectually resumed by Crimihany an Irishman, 
whose name was changed by his friends to Columba, to designate 
his dove-like character. Accompanied by twelve of liis pupils, lie 
embarked in 563 for the island of Jiy,- the present Iona (h^., Insuhi 
Sanctorum) or Icolumbkillj where he founded a monastery and a 
church, and whence he converted all Caledonia. Although, to his 
death he continued a simple presbyter, and abbot of the monastery 
of Iona, he exercised, in virtue of bis apostolic authority, superin- 
tendence over the whole Caledonian Church, and ordained it:', 
bishops — a privilege which his successors in the abbacy of Iona re- 
tained. He died in 597. The numerous monasteries which. In 
founded, emulated those of Ireland in the learning, piety, and mis- 
sionary zeal of their inmates.- This remark applies especially to the 
monastery of Iona. 

4. Komish Mission among the ANononSAxoNs. Vorttffent\ 
King of Britain, called in the aid of the Germans who inhabiterl 
the opposite coast, for the purpose of warding off the predatory in- 
vasions of the Piets and Scots. Hengist and llorsa. two exile chiei's 
from Jutland, obeyed the summons, at the head of a large numljer 
of Angles and Saxons (in 449). These arrivals wore followed by 
others, till, at the end of a century, only the west coast of their 
country was left to the, Britons, The Angles and Saxons formed 
seven monarchies, over whose rulers the Breiumlda — or leader <.;f 
their armies— exercised supreme 'Sway. The Anglo-Saxons were 
heathens ; and the hostility between them, and the ancient Britens 
rendered missionary activity on the part of the latter impossible* 
But Borne supplied what they had omitted to do. The sight of some 
'Anglo-Saxdn, youths, exposed for;sale skve-market at Borne, 
inspired' pious monk — afterwards Pope Gregory L — with the desire 
of seeing a people of such ccinmanding appearance adorned witli the 
beauty of the 'Gospel. His elevation to the Papal See prevented 
’his commencing the work himself,. as at first lie had purposed. But 

' he purchased soma of these’ Anglo-Saxon 'youths, and had them 
educated for missionary work among their countrymen. Soon after- 
when the Keut^ espoused Beriha^ n 


! 
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Frankisli princessj Gregory sent Augxtstine, a Roman abbot, to 
England, accompanied by forty monks (596). Eilielbert provided 
them with a residence and support at Dorovernum (Canterbury), his 
own capital. At Pentecost of the year succeeding that of their ar- 
rival, the king was baptized, and 10,000 of his subjects followed his 
example. Augustine wrote to Gi^egory for further instructions, for 
relics, books, etc. The Pope complied wdth his request,^ and at 
the same time sent him the Pallium^ assigning to him the dignity of 
Archbishop of the Saxon and British Church. Augustine now 
called upon the Britons to submit to his authority, and to join him 
in labouring for the conversion of the Saxons. But the Britojj^re- 
jected these overtures. A personal interview with their feaders, 
lield under the oak of Augustine, led to no better result. A second 
conference terminated in the same manner, chiefly owing to the 
prelatical arrogance of Augustine, who would not rise when the 
Britons made their appearance. The latter were that time dis- 
posed to yield ; but, at the suggestion of a hermit, they had fixed 
on this mark of respect as an omen. Its absence now decided them. 
On the death of Augustine, in 605, the Pope appointed LaxtrenUm^ 
the assistant of the British prelate, his successor. But Eadhald^ the 
heathen son and successor of Ethelbert, persecuted the missionaries 
so much, that they even resolved to quit the field (616)’. Lauren- 
tius alone delayed his departure, to make a last attempt to convert 
Eadbald himself. He w^as successful : the king was baptiiied,, and 
the fugitive priests returned to their former duties.— Augustine had 
introduced Christianity in EBseoa ; hnt a change vhf government 
was followed by a restoration of heath<^ni$m^ , ' forwards, 

Christianity was established in . Kordmmbfio^ the most powerful 
state in the Heptarchy. King Edwin (or Eadwine), the founder of 
Edinburgh, espoused Eihelherga, the daughter of Bertha, Queen of 
Kent. Accor<ling to agreement, the young princess was accompa- 
nied to her new residence by PauUnus, a monk (625). By their 
combined influence the king, and through him the nobility and 
priesthood, were induced to adopt Christianity. At a popular 
assembly, Paulinus demonstrated the trutli of Christianity; while 
Goifi^ their high priest, defied the national gods by hurling a spear 
into the nearest temple. The people regarded his daring as madness, 
and momentarily expected to see a manifestation of Wodan’s ven- 
geance. But when tlio heavens remained mutC) the people, in obe- 
dience to the order of Coifi, set fii’e to their principal temple (627). 
Paulinus became Bisliop of Eboraceum (York), and the Pope sent 
him the Pallium. But in 63S Edwiif fell in battle a^^inst PmdUf 
the heathen King of Mercia ; Paulinus had to flee, and the Church 
of Northumbria was almost aimihikted. ^ .• . ■ ■ 

5. Bmtish Mission among- the: ANGLO-SAXONg,'4,id«^ the 
son of a former king of Northumbria whom Edwin had, expelled, 
restored to that country its independence. This youth had^ when 
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a ftigitive, foxincl an asylum in Iona, where he was educated a Chris- 
tian. In order again to raise the Church of his country^ the monks 
of Iona sent one of their own number, the excellent and amial>le 
Aidan, to the court of Northumbria. Oswald himself acted as Iiis 
interpreter, till he had acquired the Saxon tongue. The success of 
his labours was truly unparalleled. Oswald founded an episcopal 
see in the island of Lindisfarne ; and^ aided by other inissionarie;- 
finm Iona, Bishop Aidan converted, in a few years, the whole nortli 
of England to Christianity. Oswakl fell in battle against Pejida 
(642). He was succeeded in his own govern ment, and as Brel> 
Oswy^ his brother. Irish missionaries now joined the la,- 
bonrers from Iona-, emulating their services ; and in 660 all parts 
of the Heptarchy had adopted Christianity, and — with the exception 
of Kent, which remained faithful to liome — adhered to the ancient 
British Confession. 

6. Tiotoey of the Eomibh oyer the British Confession. 
perceived the danger accruing to the State from religious 
division and ecclesiastical estrangements among the people. He 
succeeded in convincing the other kings of the necessity of an eccle- 
siastical union. The only question now** was, whicli of the confes- 
sions should give way. At last the decision fell in favour of Romish 
supremacy — a result to which, no doubt, Osioy himself mainly con- 
tributed. tkEanfleda^ his wdfe, a daughter of Edwin, was a zealous 
partisan of Rome. She was seconded in her efforts by Wilfrid^ 
a man of great energy, prudence, and perseverance. By birth 
a Northumbrian, and educated in the monastery of Lindisfarne, 
he had visited Rome ; on his return he employed the whole force 
of his eloquence, and every artifice which intrigue could suggest, 
to subject all England to the Papacy, These twT> influenced 
the Bretwalda, and the latter again the other kings. Added to 
this were other and more general reasons for the decision of the 
monarch — such as a preference for what \Yas foreign, the splendour 
and the power of the ilomish Church, and, above all, the old national 
dislike of the Saxons towards everything British. When the secret 
negotiations had issued in the result desired, O^nay convened a 
General Synod in the nunnery of Streaneshakk or Whitby (Synodus 
Pharensis) in 664. There all the civil and ecclesiastical leaders <.)!' 
tl'ie Heptarchy assembled. The Romish party was represented bj" 
Wilfrid; the British, by Colman^ Bishop of Lindisfarne. The 
' paschal question was the first topic of discussion. Wilfrid appealed, 
to the Authority of, Peter, to whom' the Lord had said : Thou art 
Peter/’ ete; this, Oswy turned to Colman with the inquiry, 

' whether th^ Lord bad really addressed, these words to Peter. Cofe 
man, of course, admitted it_; when Gswy declared that he would 
own the authority of who had- the power of opening and shut- 
ting 'the gates of heaYen. This’ finished the discussion. In his 
-ckpaeity of Bretwalda,' Oswy carried out the decrees of the Synod 
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Avitli energy and resolution. Witbin a few weeks tlie razor com- 
pleted tbe conversion of the whole Heptarchy to the E-omisli Confes- 
sion. — ^Matters having proceeded thus the British Confession 
had soon to he abandoned, even in the districts whence it had ori- 
ginally spread. Political reasons obliged the Irish and Scotch kings 
to adopt the confession of their dangerous neighbours, in order 
both to deprive them of a specious pretext for making invasions, and 
to procure the assistance of the Pope and the sympachies of conti- 
nental Christendom. Ireland submitted in 701, and Scotland fol- 
lowed nine years afterwards. The monks of Iona alone held out 
till 716, when this their last stronghold also fell, — The 
Soimes for the British and Anglo-Saxon Eccles. Hist. tiiat 
period are : Gildas^ liber querulus de excidio Britannise. Nennius^ 
hist. Britonum, and especially Beda venerab. hist, eccles. Angk 

§ 108. CONVERSION OF OERMANY. 

Comp. R W, Rettherg, K.-G. Deutschland’s. Vols. I. and II.— C. 
X Hefele^ Gesch. d. Einfiihr. d. Christ, im sudwestL DeutschL 
(Hist, of the Introd. of Christian. ; in South-West. Germ.). Tilb. 
1837 ; G. 21 JRiidhart^ iiltest. Gesch. Baierns (Old Hist, of Bavar.). 
ilamb. 1841; A, F* Begrund. d. Christ, in Deiitsch. 

(Introd. of Christ, into Germ.)., Prom the Erench, Munic. 1845 : 
.J, Seite7-*3y Bonifacius, d. Ap. der Deutschen. Mayence 1845 ; Giese- 
h-^ecJd^ Gesch. d. deutschen Kaiserzeit. VoL i. Brunsw. 1855, — Boni- 
fae/d Epistohs (op. ed. J. A.' Giles, Oxford ,1846)) Tita,ih* Pertz' 
(T. II.) and in t|ie Acta SS.,; ,SeTrarius^ Moguntiac.- reruhi L v. 5 
Sagittarius, Antiq. Gentil. et Christa TImring. 

During the domination of the Eomans, the countries along the 
Rhine and Danube had been folly evangelised ; but of this scarcely 
a trace was left in the succeeding period. The barbarians who in- 
vaded these districts, destroyed the monasteries and churches, and in- 
stead of Christian rites, introduced their own forms of heathenism. 
By the end of the sixth century the greater part of Germany was 
subject to the rule of the Franks, and bore the name of Western 
Franconia (ITeustria), in contradistinction to Austrasia or Eastern 
Franconia. South-Western and South-Eastern Germany (Ale- 
mannia, Bavaria, Thuringia) were governed by native princes under 
Frankish souzerainty ; while North-Western Germany (the Frisians 
and Saxons) still maintained its national independence. The first 
successful endeavours to restore Christianity in Austrasia were made 
about the middle of the sixth century. The missionaries engaged 
in this work were partly of FranMsIi, partly of Scotch (either Irish 
or British), and partly of Angto^Sa^wn descent. At that time 
the monasteries of Scotland and Ireland were crowded with men 
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wliose natural liking for travel was sanctified bj an ardent desire to 
preach the Gospel, and to extend the Idngdoin of Christ. These 
feelings derived an additional stimulus from the circumstance, that 
the distinctive confession to which they clung with so deep attach- 
ment had just been suppressed (§ 107, 6). Their own country seemed 
now dreary, while on the Continent they saw a prospect of re- 
gaining what had been lost at home. Under such impulses, a large 
number of the inmates ©f the Irish and Scotch monasteries went 
forth as missionaries to pagan Germany, But thither also the 
who had the same liking for travel, the same mis- 
sionary zeal, and the same attachment to their own distinctive con- 
fession (the Romish), followed them. Thus the former contest was 
renewed on German soil : there also to end in the suppression of 
the British Confession. Almost everywhere do wc discover traces 
of, these Scotch missionaries; but, unfortunately, the particulars left 
us, as to the mode in which they carried on tlieir labours, as to their 
contests with the representatives of the Romish Church, axe exceed- 
ingly scanty. The practical turn, so characteristic of the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and the connection of these missionaries with the im- 
posing spiritual power wielded % the Sec of Rome, no doubt con- 
tributed not a little towards securing them tlic victory over their 
Scotch brethren. It is remarkable that the Frankish missionaries 
also laboured quite independently of Rome, so that the connection 
between Germany and the Church of Rome was mainly due to the 
exertions of the Anglo-Saxon preachers. — These missions succeeded 
most rapidly in the districts where the Gospel had been preached at 
a former period, chiefly along the banks of the Rhine and of the 
Danube. Much more formidable were the difficulties encountered 
in districts where heathenism resembled an unexplored primitive 
^forest — as in Frisia, Saxony, Hesse, and Thuringia. The protec- 
tion which the Frankish monarchs extended to missionary labours 
in Germany, sprung chiefly from interested motives — an interference 
which operated rather against than in favour of the ^Yo^k* It ap- 
peared as if, on the one hand, heathenism and national independ- 
ence, and on the other, Christianity and Frankish domination, were 
inseparably connected. If the sword of the Franks opened the way 
for the Gospel, the labours of the missionaries were, in return, to be 
■made subservient 'for the political, -subjugation of tliose countries. 
Howwer unwilling the^ missionaries -'were to become parties to this 
mixing up of religious 'and political objects, it was frecpieiitly beyond 
their power to resist it , 
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1* The Alemaistni were a powerful race, inhahiting the south- 
WESTEBN TABT OF Germant, Only Scanty traces of former Chris- 
tian institutions remained in those districts. The victory of Tolpiao 
(496), which decided Clovis in favour of Christianity, at the same 
time opened the country of the vanquished Alemanni *to the Gospel. 
But as the Franks adopted no violent measures for its propagation, 
its progress was very slow. The legislature of the Alemanni, as 
settled by Bagohert L in 680, proceeds, indeed, on the supposition 
that the country had become entirely chrisfianised ; but at the time 
this must have only been by wny of anticipation. St Fridolin, 
who founded the monastery of SeeMngm upon an island on the E^ne 
above Basle, is commonly represented as the Apostle of AletlSannia 
(about 510). He was a native of Ireland ; but the accounts of his 
activity are quite legendary and unreliable. More accurate and 
satisfactory are the details given about St Columbakus, who arrived 
in the year 589, accompanied by twelve zealous missionaries, from 
the celebrated monastery of Bangor in Ireland. He founded the 
well-known Luxovium (Luxeiiil). The missionaries reclaimed the 
wastes all around, and endeavoured to restore Christian discipline 
and order among a population which had been fearfully neglected. 
But their rigid adherence to the British practice of calculating 
Easter raised prejudices against th4ai ; the clergy of Burgundy felt 
their strict discipline a most unpleasant innovation; whhoBrwnehilda^ 
incensed that their influence over the youthfol Theodoric;!!., her 
grandchild, endangered her ambitious scheme^ vowed their destrirc- 
tion. All these causes led to their emulsion, aftet they hAd laboured 
for twenty years in the country. The exiles betook themselves to 
Switzerland, and settled at Tuggen^ on the; Lake 'of Zurich. But the 
fanatical zeal with which they attacked heathenism excited the 
hostility of the natives, who ill-used and drove them away. Their 
next field was Bregenz, Here they laboured for three years very 
successfully — a result principally achieved through the preaching 
of St G allxjb, who had acquired, the language of the country. 
But fresh persecutions induced Columbanus to pass into Italy, 
where, under the protection of Agilulf (§ 106, 8), he founded 
the celebrated monastery of Bohhh^ and took an active part in the 
Arian controversy. Gallus^ who at the time his colleagues left was 
ill, remained in Switzerland, resolved to continue the work despite 
the unfavourable circumstances which had arisen. In a sequestered 
and wild valley, and on a spot where a hush had caught hold of his 
garment while engaged in prayer, he built a cell which afterwards 
became the abbacy of St GalL labours we, re ricpy blessed, 

'j.l'lle died in 646, at the advanced age oii;95. Gallus d^es. pot .appear 
been so tenacious as Columbanus in coutendiBgfpr;>,^ei' 6ri|tish 
|,f,Pi|uf6ssioB. MiiUKOALD, tho pupil b-f St Btfhis 

and founded the monastery of Filmm in ‘SuaH|i:'''5:^bout' the 
an jiermite (said to hawe feop''b||fiish de- 
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scent), laboured in tlie Breisgan. He laid tlie foundation of wliat 
afterwards became the abbacy of St Trudpert, at the foot of the 
Black Forest, but was ultimately mur’dered by a servant of his own 
(943). Half a century later, PiEHlNius, a Frankish ecclesiastic, 
carried thef G ospel along the shores of the Lake of Constance. Pro- 
tected in his labours by Charles Martel, he founded the monastery 
of Reichenau; but only three years afterwards he was expelled in 
consequence of a national rising of the Alemanni against the 
Frankish rule. He now descended the Ehine, and founded o, 
number of monasteries, — among them Ilornbach^ in the diocese ot‘ 
where he died in 753. When about that time St Bonifacuis 
visited Alemannia, he found the whole country nominallj* Christian 
and the Church regularly organised. 

2. So'UTH-Eastbek Gbbmant. Uo notices have been left of 
the religious history of the countries along the Danube during the 
period succeeding the labours of St Severinus (§ 106, 6). A century 
later these districts were peopled by the Bamrians (the Boji), wliosc 
natife" nilers were subject to the soiizerainty of the Frankish 
monarchy. At that time only scanty traces of the former profes- 
sion of Christianity remained in the conntrj^ In 615 the Frankisli 
abbot, Eustasius of Luxeail, the successor of Columbanus, went as 
missionary among the Bavarians. He had to contend with Bono- 
sian and Photinian errors — ^probably in consequence of the Arianism 
which the Goths had spread in that neighbourhood. St 
Bishop of Poitiers, laboured about the middle of the seventh century 
in Eegensburg, at the court, of Theodo Duke of Bavaria. He 
continued only three years, when he suddenly lel‘t for Italy. By 
the way he was killed (652) by the brother of the Princess 'Ota.y on 
a charge of .having seduced her; that princess having, at his own 
suggestion, named him as her seducer, in order to shield the guilty 
person from vengeance. After that the Church declined, owing to 
the we^neis ‘Uf the- Merovingian monarchs. But wdien, in conse- 
qu6B,<^,;'^.lhe victory of Testryin 687, F^^in of Ilmstal became the 
herhditet^ acWnisirator of the realm, both the Frankish power and 
the Church Were restored. For the latter purpose, Duke Thmk) IL 
invited, ia 696 Bishop Euobteet (Eupert), who proved indeed the 
* Apostle of Bavaria. ' He baptked the duke and his court, founded 
numerous churches and monasteries, and made Christianity the reli- 
gion of almost the whole countiy. The see of Sahhirg^ which he had 
founded, served as centre for his .operations. In 7.16 he returned 
to his, former nm of Worms, where he. died, He was succeeded l)y. 
CoEBtKr!i:tyi FranHsh bishop (without a fixed see— or rcgiotiury 
bishop*’*), wfoln 717 founded the, episcopal see of Ftemngmu This 
prelate m ifosoMfeed As proud, unyieluin^,' and severe in the exercise of 
discipline*. Bte, .swept away every' .i^maini,ng trace of heatlien stiper- 
. stition, founded churches and' monasteries, ajid, according to jogeiul, 
performed many miracki. Ob* 7^.— Among the Thuringiiins, 
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lieatlieiiism. continued unopposed till the middle of the seventh cent., 
when Kylleiia or Kilian, an Irish missionary, commenced his 
evangelistic labours in the neighbourhood of Wiirzburg. His zeal 
was rewarded with the martyr’s crown, and his work brought to a 
successful issue under the ministry of St Boniface, 

3, North-Western Germany. In the country around the 
Middle Rhine the ancient Christian sees had survived, although, 
from the prevalence of heathenism in their immediate vicinity, the 
character and influence of the clergy had greatly declined. Despite 
their opposition, the labours of Goae, a hermit, about the middle 
of the sixth century, proved to a large extent successful. JShe 
pretty little towTi of St Goar rose where his cell had stood, .^out 
the same time a Langobard Stylite, W'ulplaich, braved the seve- 
rity of the climate, and preached to the heathen from the top of his 
column ; but the neighbouidng bishops disapproved of his mad as- 
ceticism, and liad the column demolished. — ^Frankish missionaries — 
especially St Amandus (the Apostle of Belgium") — laboured among 
the Frisians^ south of the Scheld, since the commencement of the 
seventh cent. In 647 Amandus became Bishop of Malines, and died ' 
in 679 in the monavStery of Elnon near Tournay (afterwards called St 
Amand). Simultaneously, St EmaiHS, formerly a goldsmith, and 
from 641 Bisliop of Noyon, engaged in the same work. — An Anglo- 
Saxon, Wii^FRiD (§ 107, 6), was the first to carry the Gospel to the 
Frisians north of the Scheld. He had been elected Archbishop of 
York, but was expelled from his see (§ 113, 1), and started for 
Rome to seek protection. Happily a storm drove him to the coast 
of Frisia, instead of allowing him to land in France, where hired 
assassins lay in wait for him. He spent the winter in Frisia 
(677-678), preached daily, and baptized Aldgild^ the reigning duke, 
and thousands of his subjects. But Madbod (o5. 719), the successor 
of Aldgild, who was continually engaged in contests with Pepin and 
Charles Martel, hated and persecuted Christianity, as being the re- 
ligion of the Franks. The seed sown by Wilfrid seemed in danger • 
of being destroyed, %vhen tlie victory*of Pepin at Dorstedt (in 689) 
obliged the persecutor to relent, at least for a time. Witefeam of 
Sens immediately recommenced missionary operations among the 
people. Legend has it, that Radbod himself had expressed his 
readiness to be baptized ; but that when entering the water he drew 
back, declaring that he preferred being consigned to hell in company 
with his glorious ancestors, than going to heaven along with a crowd 
of wretched people. The stoty, however, does not bear the test of 
historical criticism. — But the evangelisation of all Frisia was to be 
accomplished by another Anglo-Saxom', ' WiLHBkOBB,' assisted by 
twelve other missionaides, devoted hinilelf in 690 to this enterprise. 
Twice he journeyed to Rome to stihmit his work to the direction of 
' thbRope, who changed his name to that of Clmpi% ahd bifdiilofed Mm 
B’ishop.'pf th^ Frisians. Pepin assigned to 
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as his episcopal see. Thence his labours extended not only over the 
domains of Eadbod, but even beyond the Danish frontier. When 
on a visit in the island of Heligoland, he ventured to baptize three 
persons in a well which was regarded as sacred. Eadbod was 
about to immolate the bishop an^ his converts to the gods. Thrice 
he consulted the sacred lot, but each time the decision was in favour 
of the Christians. Willibrord continued his labours among the 
Frisians with varying success for fifty years, and died in 739, in the 
81st year of his life. He was succeeded in the administration of the 
See of Utrecht by G'KEGOEY, a noble Frank of Merovingian descent, 
the favoxirite. pupil of St Boniface. But Gregory was not 
consecrated a bishop, as the See of Cologne laid claim to jurisdiction 
over the Frisian Church. When in 734 Charles Martel completely 
subjugated the Frisians, the work of evangelisation proceeded more 
rapidly., Among the missionaries who laboured in Frisia, Willc- 
had^ an Anglo-Saxon, 'whom Cliarlemagne afterwards invested with 
the bishopric of Bremen, seems to have been the most successful. 
St lAudger^ a native of Frisia, and afterwards Bishop of Munster, 
completed what his predecessors had so worthily begun. 

4. Labouks of St Boniface, the Apostle of (Germany. IFin- 
a native of Kirton in Wessex (about 680), had, by piety, devoted- 
ness, and ability, risen to distinction in his own cluirch and country. 
But his sympathies were wider than his sphere. Impelled by a sense 
of the love of Christ, he resolved to devote himself to missionary work 
among the heathen of Germany. He arrived in Frisia (in 716) at 
a moment most unfavourable for bis enterprise. Sadbod ^Yas just 
engaged in war with Charles Martel, and had wreaked his enmity 
oh Christian churches and monasteries. ^Vinfrid was obliged to 
return without having accomplished,, anything. But such discou- 
ragemepts could not cool his missionary ardour. In the spring of 
718 he erased the Channel He went first to Kome, where 
set Mm apart for missionary work in Germany. 
In ifr^conia, -iJie field for which he had been desig- 

nated, hp' encouragement. Accordingly, on hearing of 
the death: returned to Frisia, where for three years 

he shared 'l&p, labours of .Willibrord. This prelate, anxious to se- 
cure so 0fl^ient a missionary, offered him the succession to the See 
of Utrecht^ /But such prospects only served to remind Wiiifrid of 
the work foir:whi,ch he had been set apart. Accordingly, in 722 he 
went to Upper 'Besse, where he founded the monastery of Amiinaherg^ 
and within a,:'ihort period baptized thousands of heathens. Sum- 
moned by ;tO'. Borne (in . 723), he was consecrated Re- 

gionary’^ Billlpf-.pl Germany by the name of Mmdfacim (episcopus 
regionarii^, i#/- a defiiuta diocese), and, after having taicen 
, to oath of the See of Borne, returned to his post armed 

with^ a letter of recpipiuendttion to Charles Martel Thus fiirnislied 
■' wiffi' spiritual kmoury from Borne,' and enjoying the more doubtful 
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advantage of Franldsli protection, lie resumed Ms laboui’s in Hesse. 
The fall of the ancient sacred oak at Geismar^ near Fritzlar, also 
marked that of heathenism in Central Germany. Surrounded by 
a vast concourse of heathens,, who gazed in breathless expectation, 
Boniface himself had laid the axe ip that sacred tree ; its wood now 
furnished material for a Christian chapeh After that event his 
preaching was attended with unparalleled success ; aiid within the 
space of a year, Christianity had become the religion of almost all 
Hesse. He sent for additional labourers to England, and then 
founded the monastery of Ordorp^ near Arnstadt on the Ohra, for 
the education of a native ministry, Gi’egory II. died in 7 31 ; hut^re- 
go 7 ^y TIL, whom Boniface kept informed of the prioress of the work, 
sent him the Pallium, and entrusted him with the task of fomiding 
episcopal sees in Germany and ordaining bishops. Having erected 
the abbacy of Fritdar^ he proceeded to Bavaria^ where he was en- 
gaged in hot controversy with some representatives of the ancient 
British Confession. Boniface returned to Plesse, accompanied by 
Sturm^ a zealous Bavarian youth, whom he educated at Fritzlar for 
the clerical profession. In 738 he went a third time to Eome, pro- 
bably to consult the Pope about the final organisation of the German 
Church. In the Eternal City, where he remained a full year, he met 
with the most respectful reception. On his return, he again visited 
Bavaria, expelled his former JBritish opponents, d^osed some refrac- 
tory Frankish bishop's, and divided the Church of Bavaria i^to four 
dioceses. Pie next proceeded to Thuringia^ whence also-'he drove 
the British missionaries, and where he instituted four dioceses. 
During the lifetime of Charles MarUl^ Bonifacius had been prevented 
from exercising any authority over the churches on the other side 
of the Bhine, But after the death, of that monarch (in 741), his 
sons, Carloman in Austrasia, and Pepin the Short in Neiistria, re- 
• quested his aid in reorganising the Church in their dominions, which 
had sadly declined. The work of reform commenced in Austrasia. 
In 742 Boniface presided over the first Austrasian Synod (Conci- 
lium Germanicum) which passed stringent measures for the restora- 
tion of discipline, and the removal of the heretical, the married and 
the foreign (British) clergy. At another synod held at Liptinm 
{Lestinesy near Cambray) in 743, the bishops present promised un- 
conditional obedience to the See of-'Rome. Carloman, who was 
present at both these synods, gave legal sanction to their decrees. 
In 742 Boniface founded the celebrated monastery of Fulda^ of 
which Sturm was the first abbot — an institution destined to become 
the watchtower and training-school of German monasticism. About 
the same period he eiigaged in keen controversy with two noted 
heretics—Adafficr^, a FtmkymA'Ckmenty.n, Scot also with 
Vir.gilim^ an Irishman. In 744, in his capacity of Papal Vicar, he 
entered into negotiations for reorganising the Church of Neustria. 
The authority of the metropolitans, and the exercise of discipline, 
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were restored at tlie Sj/nod of Soissoits (in 744). At another 
synodj held the following year (at Mayence?)^ G-eudlih^ the un- 
worthy occiipaiit of the See of Mayence, who was convicted of having 
hired assassins, was deposed, and his see assigned to Boniface as 
Metropolitan of Germany (though that prelate would rather have 
chosen that of Cologne). Carlomanj tormented by a guilty coii- 
sciencGj retired in 747 into a monasterjj leaving his brother Fepm 
sole ruler. Only a few years later, Pepin, with, the express sanc- 
tion of the Pope (§ 112, I), put an end to the figmei^t of Merovin- 
gian rule (in 751). The supposition that Boniflicius acted as nego- 
tiator between the Pontiff and the Major-Domus in this transaction, 
is entirely unfounded. On the contrary, we have reason to believe 
that the prelate had to the utmost of his power opposed the scheme, 
under the influence of certain notions about the Divine right of the 
Merovingians. Amidst many cares and troubles, the Apostle of 
Germany untiringly prosecuted the great mission of his life. But 
as he grew in years, he longed to devolve some of his onerous duties 
on younger shoulders. Gi’egory III. had, indeed, ])roinise(l to allow 
him to name his own sixccessor ; but Pope Zacharias contemplated 
with apprehension tlic appointment of a German primate who 
might prove less submissive than Boniface. At last, however, lie 
yielded to the urgent entreaties of the aged Apostle. In the spring 
of 754 Boniface confeiTed the archiepiscopal office on LuUuSj his 
favourite pupil, and then sidled down the lihine to spend his last 
days in evangelising those heathen Frisians to whom his youth- 
ful energies had been devoted. In anticipation of his approach- 
ing martyrdom, lie took his gi^avcclothes with him (755). Ills 
tent was pitched in the neighbourhood of the modern iJoccimiy 
whence he itinerated througn Frisia, baptizing tliousands of hea- 
thens. On the 5th. Juno 755, he had appointed a number of his 
converts to meet him in order to receive confirmation. But early 
on the morning of that day he was attacked by a hand of heath cm 
Holding over his head a copy of the Gospels, Bonilkee received 
the mortal Mow. Along with him his fifty-two companions in preach- 
ing were killed. The bones of the martyr-bishop were deposited in 
Fulda. ^ , . 

5. Co3srTI;ESi02*5f of the 'Saxohs, Two , Anglo-Saxon monks, 
both of the name of Eimld (Black and White Ewald), were the first 
missionaries among the Saxons, who, from the north-western coasts 
of Germany, had migrated to the neighbourhood of the Ehiiie. 
These' preacliers were hospitably received by a Saxon peasant ; but 
no sooner had learned their object, than he and his servants fell 
upon them and cruelly. murdered, theiB'(about 691). Boniface had 
' never lost right' of the Saxons ; and the choice of FMa^ close by the 
Saxon boundary,' as the site of a moiiasteiy, was no doubt deterininc3d 
partly with the view of making" it' the ’basis of spiritual operations 
among the neighbouring heathen^. , •‘Still, for thirty years this mission 
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remained only an object of bope^ till the work was done by the sword 
of the greatek of Frankish monarchs. Charlemagne considered the 
subjugation of the hostile and powerful Saxon nation as a political 
necessity. But their permanent political subjection could not be 
secured'without their conversion to Christianity^ nor the latter be 
accomplished- without the former, as the Saxons hated the religion 
of the Franks not less than the Franks themselves. Ahuin^ indeed, 
pled nobly and boldly with his royal friend against recoui^se to violent 
measures' for the purpose of securing the conversion of the Saxons ; 
but political considerations proved more powerful than the arguments 
of one whose counsels otherwise frequently prevailed. The wjfrs 
ag^lmst the Saxons lasted for thirty-three years (772-805). Even 
in the first campaign Ereshurg^ the great stronghold of the Saxons, 
was taken, and their most sacred idol, the Irmin-column (on which 
the universe was supposed to rest), destroyed. Frankish priests 
followed in the train of the Frankish army, and immediately Chris- 
tianised the conquered districts. But scarcely had the armies of 
Charles withdrawn, when the Saxons again swept away every trace of 
the hated religion. At last, however, they were obliged, at the Diet of 
Paderbom in 777, to take an oath of fealty to the Frankish monarcli, 
on pain of losing life and property. But Widukind (Wittekind), 
the most powerful of their leaders, had not attended this diet, and 
again raised the standard of revolt. The Frankish army=#as com- 
pletely defeated, every Christian minister killed, and every church 
destroyed. Charles took fearful vengeance. At Yerden he ordered 
4500 Saxons to be beheaded in one day. Still, another rebellion 
broke out; and at a second dietj hel^ Paderbom in 785, most 
stringent laws were enacted, which punished with death the slightest 
opposition to the ordinances of the Church. ‘ Widukind mid Albion^ 
the two principal Saxon chiefs, saw the uselessness of further 
resistance. They w^ere baptized in 785, after which they con- 
tinued faithful both to the king and to the Church. But the 
people in general were far from quiet. In 804 Charles expelled 
10,000 Saxon families from their homes; and gave their lands to his 
allies, the Obotrites. This measure at last secured peace, Charles 
had founded eight vsees in Saxony. Under their fostering care, 
Christianity now spread among the Saxons, who by and by learned 
to hold its truths with the same wtonth amj. devoutness as the other 
German races. Of this the popular Epos, entitled The Saviour” 
(§ 118, 2), affords sufficient evidence. , , , . 

§ 109. THE SLAVONIANS WITHIN T® :^6l|N|>AHM 

. ’ OoMT. Sehafan\ Dohrowskg and PMlqnCn, s. 
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Vistula. When, in tlie sixth cent., the Avari^ a Mongol race, toolc 
possession of Dacia, Paniionia, and Dalmatia, the Slavonians -were 
obliged to retreat still farther westwards. During tliis period 
no attempts seem to have been made to carry the Gospel to the 
Slavonians in the north-eastern parts of Germany, although the See 
of Salzburg made great efforts to convert both the Slavonians iii the 
south and the Avari. But these’ labours- were " not- attended with' 
great success till the middle of the eighth century. In 748 Boriiil^ 
the prince of the Carantani (in our modern Carinthia), invoked 
the assistance of Thassilo II., Duke of Bavaria, against the oppres- 
sion of the Avari. His nephew Ceiiumcir was educated in Bavaria 
in the Christian religion. When in 753 he assumed the reins of 
government, he introduced Christianity into his dominions. AficT 
the fall of Thassilo, Carinthia became also subject to Frankish rule 
(in 788)^ and Charlemagne extended his conquests likewise to the 
countries of the Avari and the Moravians. Commissioned by that 
monarch, Arno w’as zealously engaged in Christianising these tribes ; 
and with this object in view, his diocese of Salzburg 'vvas elevated to 
the rank of a metropolitan see. Under Louis the Pious a dispute 
arose l)ct\veen the Bishops of Passau and Salzburg about the exer- 
cise of metropolitan superintendence over those countries, which was 
settled by a division of these provinces betw^een the coiitendhig pre- 
lates (829). In 885 the Grand Duke liasiialav freed Moravia ifora 
Frankish domination, wdien the jurisdiction of the German bishops 
entirely ceased. The new ruler of Moravia applied to the Byzantine 
Emperor for Slavonic missionaries. The brothers Cyrillus and 
MethoHIHS, who had already distinguished themselves in a kindred 
department of missionaiy labour (§ 102, 2, 3), were despatched on 
this' - They immediately introduced Slavonian wwship 

and tod by preaching in the vernacular, readily gained 

access to the hearts of the people. But political considerations 
obliged the missionaries to join the Eomish Church. The oiiiy 
x^emnant of former independence left, was the permission to continue 
the use of the Slavonic liturgy. From the friendly intercourse sub- 
sistiBg.'between the Moravians and tibe Czecha in Bohemia^ the way 
was also the evangelisation 'of that country. 

1. Tee’ Moravian Cotbcih. Although ®eat success atteucled 
the preaching- Cyrillus and Methodius in Moravia, the political 
coiupli€atioh6,b^,;tWt; period rendered their position one of great 
../difScmlty*. Indetdi^ tofy under the; protection of the Papacy could 
' they hope to maintain their ground.' ’ Accordingly, they gladly ac- 
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cepted an invitation from Pope ISTicliolas I. (867) to visit Pome. On 
tlieir arrival^ they found the Chair of Peter occupied by Hadrian IL 
Cpnllus remained at EomOj where he soon afterwards died. Metho- 
dius made formal submission to the Papacy, and w'as consecrated 
Archbishop of Moravia. But the German bishops, in their envy of 
the honours bestowed on a hated rival, impugned the fealty of 
Methodius, charged him with heresy, and inveighed against the 
Slavonic liturgy wdiich lie had introduced. It wsls not difBcult to 
arouse the suspicion of John VIIL, and Methodius %vas sum- 
moned to Eorne in no gentle terms (879). The evangelist oheye^^; 
he completely refuted these calumnies, and returned to his diocese 
not only witli his former title, but also with the express permission 
to continue the Slavonic liturgy — only that, by way of special dis- 
tinction, the Gospel was to be read first in Latin and then in Sla- 
vonic. Nothing daunted, the German bishops continued by their 
intrigues to embitter the last days of the devoted missionary. Ob, 
885. After his death the Moravian priests were the objects of a 
general persecution, and the archiepiscopal See of Moravia remained 
vacant for fourteen years, till Jolm IX, restored it in 899. But in 
908 the independence of Moravia ceased, and the country was 
divided between the Bohemians and the' Magyars. 

2. Introduction of Christianity into Bohemia. On 
New Year’s day 845 fourteen Czech nobles appeared at the court of 
Louis the Germanic in Eegenshurg, and along with their suite, re- 
quested baptism. The motives and consequences of this step teive 
not been recorded. When Eastislav elevated Moravia to the ?Tank 
and power of an independent realm, the Bohemians entered into 
close alliance with the Moravians* ■ successor of 

Eastislav, married a daughter of Sorzwoi^ the ruler of Bohemia 
(871). After that, the labours of Methodius were extended to 
Bohemia also, and their success was marked. Borzivoi himself, and 
his wife St Lud^nillaj were baptized by him so early j,s in 871. 
The sons of Borzivoi, Spitihnev {oh, 912) and Vratislau {ob, 926), 
equally promoted the spread and establishment of the Church in 
Bohemia, a work in which they were zealously aided by their pious 
mother. (Comp. § 123, 2.) 

§ 110. THE SCANDINAtMN NATIONS. 

Come. F. E, Dahhhanp Gesch. v. Danem, Tol. I. Hamb. 1840; 
E* G, G-eijer^ Gesch. v. Schweden. Yol.l. Hamb. 1833; 

K. G. V. Diinem. u. Norw. (Ch.' Hist’ of, Benm. and Non^^ay). 
Tol. L Leipz. 1823; JT. Mamr^ d.-Bekehr..d. norw; Stahime's mm 
Christth. (Conv. of the Nor'w. Kace to Christian.) YoL I., Munich 
1856 Tlie biographies of St Ansgar by Kruse (Altci4a;;J:|l^),4y 
F. A, Krummacher (Brem. 1828), by Reuterdahl (Berlin 1837), by 
Krafft (in Latin, Hamb. 1840), by Bmiel (Halle 1842), and bv 
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At an early period tlie attention of tlio missionaries who laboured 
among the Frisians and Saxons was directed to the neighbouring 
provinces of Jutland and Denmark. Already in 696 WilUhrord 
(§ 108, 3) canned the Gospel beyond the Eider ; and Cliarlemagm 
perceived the necessity of extending his own and the Church’s con- 
quests over the peninsula of Jutland, and to the sea-shore, in order 
firmly to secure his rule over the Saxons and Frisians. But cir- 
cumstances prevented this monarch from carrying this plan into 
execution. More favourable prospects opened under the reign of 
Louis ike Pious. King Harold^ who had Been expelled from Den- 
mark, repaired for protection to the Fi'ankish court. By the aid of 
Louis, he again obtained a footing in Jutland. Ebho^ Archbishop of 
MayeyicCj followed in his train as missionary to Denmark (82*3). 
tinder the protection of Harold, Ebbo baptized many Danes ; but 
he was obliged to retire after a stay of only one year. Harold him- 
self was also hardly beset. Accordingly, he resolved to tlirow oH* 
the heathenism of his country, and to ally himself completely with 
Germany. For this purpose he embarked in 826, accompanied by 
Ills consort, child, and a large suite, and -was received with great 
pomp into the Church at Mayence, where Louis at the time held 
his court. On his return he was accompanied by ANSaAiJ, a young 
monk from the convent of Cbfvey on the Weser, to whom Louis 
entrusted the difilcult and dangerous task of gaining Seaudinaviti 
for the Church. Ansgar may be styled the Apo&tlc of the North. 
He devoted his whole life to the great w^ork, and succeeded, — at 
least so far as indomitable perseverance, devotedness, and self-denial 
among innumerable difficulties and trials could secure such an 
object. ^ . 

1, Ansoau, the son of Frankish parents, wms educated in the 
monastery of Corvey in Picardy, whence he was removed to the con- 
vent of New Corvey, when the latter was founded. Even while a 
child he had visions and dreams, in which missionary activity and 
the martyr’s crown were held out to him. His first missionary 
journey (826) promised' little success. Harold settled on the borders 
of Jutland, without venturing, to advance into tlie interior. This 
circumstance necessarily restrained th6':Zeal of Ansgar, Still he 
founded, ajehool, and bought a number of young Danish serfs in 
order to, educate’ them for the ministiy among tlicir countrymein 
But in the following year Harold waS' again expelled, and Ansgar 
also had to* retire (8'27).. 'Two years -afterwards Louis obtained tid- 
ings that in’ Sweien there ware ’a number of C,hristians, and tliat tin? 
' king himself and all his people' were desirous of obtaining Cliristian 
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iiistructioB. In company with several other priests. Amgar now 
iindertook a mission to that country in 830. On their journey the 
missionaries were plundered by pirates ; his associates advised to 
return homej but the courage of Ansgar was not shaken. After 
untold difficulties they at last landed at Birka^ and were \vell re- 
ceived by Bjdrrty king of Sweden. A small number of Christian 
captives received them with jojj and gathered around them for wor- 
ship : young serfs were bought, a school was erected, and the Gospel 
preached to the people. Several Swedes were baptized, — among them 
Herigar^ the Governor of Birka, on whose property the &st Chris- 
tian church was built. After the lapse of a year and a half Ansgar 
returned to the Frankish court, in order to have the mission placed 
in a position which would promise greater stability, Louis the Pious 
yielded to his representations, and founded at Hamhitrg^ on the 
borders of Denmark, an archiepiscopal see for Scandinavia, He 
designated Ansgar as its first occupant, and assigned the revenues 
of tlie rich abbey of Turholt for nis support, and for that of the 
mission (833). Ansgar , repaired to feome, and obtained from 
Gregory IT. a bull confirming his appointment, and nominating 
liim Vicar Apostolic for the North. He next built a cathedral and 
a convent , at Hamburg, purchased additional Danish youths to 
educate them for the ministry, and sent fresh labourers to Sweden. 
But adversities of every kind now overtook the Archbishop. In 837 
the Normans invaded Hamburg, and destroyed both the town, fhe 
church, the monastery, and the library. With difficulty 
and his monks escaped with their lives. Soon afterwards the 
Swedish missionaries were expelled by the pagans of that country, 
and for fifteen years evangelistic labours had in great measure to be 
suspended. But even this was not* the limit or his trials. When 
Charles the Bald obtained Flanders (in 843) in virtue of the treaty 
of Verdun, tliat callous monarch immediately claimed the abbey of 
Turholt — to bestow it on one of his worthless favourites. Ansgar was 
now entirely destitute of all means of subsistence ; his‘ clergy, whom 
he could no longer support, left him, and his educational establishment 
was closed. His neighbour Leutenc^ Bishop of Bremen, with whom 
he sought a refuge, and who had long envied his position, turned him 
from his door. At last he found an asylum with a noble widow, who 
assigned a farmhouse on her proper^ at Ramslo, near Hamburg, 
for his residence. In 847 Leuteric of Bremen died ; and Louis the 
Germanic resolved to conjoin the See of Bremen with that of Ham- 
burg, in order again to secure the means of subsistence to the tried 
Apostle of the North. Against this arrangement the Bishops of Ver- 
den and Cologne, from interested motives, raised objections; but 
thOT opposition was stopped by Pope Nicholas I. (858). Meantime 
Ansgar had laboured indefatigahly in connection with the Scandi- 
navian mission, notwithstanding the straits to which himself was 
reduced. Denhark: was at that time under the rule of Em (Horic), 
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to whose court Ansgar frequently repaired as ambassador of tlie 
German king. He succeeded in gaining his favour, and was 
allowed to build a church at Schleswig, and to organise a mission 
which extended over the whole of the country. Although Eric 
himself ventured not openly to profess Christianity, the fanaticism 
of the pagans broke out in open revolt. Eric was dethroned, and 
fell in battle (854). The victorious rebels appointed a boy, Eric ILy 
his successor ; but the government was in reality administered by a 
chief named Jovi^ a furious enemy of the Gospel, who expelled the 
Cliristian priests, and declared the profession of Christianity a capital 
offence. In 855 Eric shook off the tutelage of Jovi, and extended 
toleration to Christians. Missionary labours were now resumed 
Vvith fresh ardour and great success. — All attempts to re-establish 
the mission in Sweden had failed, nvhen Ansgar in 852 resolved 
himself to undertal^e this work. By rich presents and a splendid 
entertainment he secured the favour of OIo/l king of Sweden. The 
question of tolerating Christianity w^as submitted in popular assembly 
to the decision of the heathen lots, which fell in favour of tlie Gospel. 
After that, the labours of the missionaries continued undisturbed in 
Sweden till the death of Ansgar in 865. The most ardent hope of 
his life—-to obtain the martyr’s crown — was indeed disappointed; but 
a life so full of labours, sufferings, trials, devotedness, perseverance, 
and self-denial, is surely greater than even a martyr’s crown.— He 
was' succeeded 'in the ^ee of Hamburg-Bremen by lUmbert^ his fa- 
vourite pupil, the companion of almost all his missionary journeys, 
and his biographer. It was Rimbert’s ambition to follow in the wake 
of his great predecessor, and the Scandinavian mission formed the 
object of his deep solicitude. But the irruptions of the Banisli and 
Norman pirates sadly interfered with the peaceful work of the 
Gospel. These troubles increased after the death of Rimbert to 
such an extent, that the Archbishop of Cologne could again bring 
forward' to claims on the. See of Bremen, — ^this time with the plea, 
that tlie purpose for which the See of Hamburg had been founded 
was wholly frustrated. Still, the seed which Ansgar had sown had 
struck deep root, and neither tlie stonns nor the cold of that period 
could wholly destroy it . — Principal Source: Adam Bmnemisp Gesta 
Hamhurgensis eccL Episcoporum (to the year 1076). 

§111. CHRISTIANITY' AND ISDAMISM. 

' * COMF. Jl' Amhbach^ Gesch. dv Ommaijaden in Sp. (Hist, of the 
OmmMes in Spain)* Erkf. 1829. 2¥ols.; 'F* PFl Lemli% Geseh. 
V. Sp., continued 'by 51 Soh4fer» Vols. I. IL HamK 1831. M; 
Condis History' of the Arabs '111 Sp^iny transl by Mm, Foster. 3 
Vols* Londbn 1854 (Bohif s Libr.).— rJK Amm^ Storia dei Musnl- 
manni di Sicilia. Wmme4 1854*’ \ ^ , 

Since the year 665 the Saracens, and their allies the Moors (or 
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inliabitants of Barbarj), wlio had become converts to Moliammed- 
anismj gradnally extended their conquests in Northern xIfrica, 
till the rule of Byzantium (§ 106^ 3) had finally to give way before 
theirs. From Africa they passed, at the suggestion of a traitor, in 
711 to Spain, where they swept away the Gothic domination. In 
less than five 3^ear3 the entire peninsula, with the exception of 
the mountainous districts in the north, was in their possession. The 
fruitful plains north of the Pyrenees next excited their cupidity ; but 
tlie bloody defeat which Chavles Martel inflicted on the invader^r.at 
Poitiers in 732, effectually checked such attempts. In this battle the 
Franks at the same time saved Europe and preserved its Chris- 
tianity. In 752 the dynasty of the Ommiades at Damascus, whose 
sway extended also over Moorish Spain, was supplanted by that of 
the xlbassides. But Ahdery^liaman a scion of the dethroned family, 
escaped to Spain, where he founded the independent caliphate of 
Cordova, -which soon became distinguished for the brilliant culture 
which it encouraged. The dominion of the Arabs in Spain w^as, 
however, threatened from two sides. . When Eoderic succumbed 
before the Saracens (711), Pelayo^ a relative of the Gothic monarch, 
retired -with a small but heroic hand to the inaccessible mountain 
fastnesses of Asticrku There, and in the mountains by the .Bay of 
Biscay, -where A Z/on^o, his son-in-law, held command,, national in- 
dependence and Christianity were still preserved. At a later period 
Alfonso reigned over these two districts, conquered Galicia and 
Castile, and restored in his dominions the supremacy of Christi- 
anity. The people honoured his memory by giving him the title of 
Catholic* By continued expeditions against the infidels, hivS suc- 
cessors enlarged their povsscssions as far as the banks of the Duero. 
Among them Jllfonso IL^ the Chaste {oh. 850), who fixed his re- 
sidence at Oviedo, was specially distinguished both for his bravery 
and his love of literature. — In the eastern part of Spain also the 
arms of the Christians drove the Moslems from their strong places. 
In 778 Charlemagne conquered the country to the banks of the 
Ebro. The revolt of the Saxons prevented him from penetrating 
farther, and his most distinguished warriors "vv^ere murdered in th^ 
Pyrenees by the lawless Basques. , But in two other campaigns (in 
800 and 801) he again subjected the country, as far as the Ebro, to 
the Frankish sceptre,— In SlClDT also the Moslems gained a footing. 
In 827 a Byzantine colonel fled to Aiffica, from the punishment he had 
incurred, whence he returned at the head of 10,000 Saracens, who 
ravaged Sicily. Other succours followed, and in a few years all 
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Sicily was subject to tlie Arabs, who every year made predatory in- 
cursions on the coast of Italy, and on one occasion penetrated even 
to the gates of Eoine. This state of matters continued for three 
and a half centuries, till in 1091 the Normans finally expelled the 
Saracens from Sicily. 

1. The Spanish Chuistians, who were subject to the rule of the 
Ommiades, were called Mozamhs (Arabi Mustaraba, arabised 
Arabs, in contradistinction to the Ai'abi Araha, or Arabs properly 
so 4 ^alled). In some respects, they enjoyed greater liberty than the 
Eastern Christians under Saracen rule., Many Christian youths of 
the best families attended tlie flourishing schools planted by the 
Moors, were enthusiastic in their admiration of the Arab language 
and literature, and anxious to be employed at court, or as public 
servants. In opposition to this anticliristian and aiiti-iiational 
movement, others, in an excess of fanatical bigotry, rushed for- 
ward to martyrdom, and indulged in gratuitous aiul unprovoked 
insults on the Mohammedan rule and religion. This species of 
Christian fanaticism awakened kindred feelings in the Moslems, and 
led to bloody persecutions (850-859)* Perfecius^ a monk, was the 
first of these martyrs. When asked what he thought of Moliammccl, 
he denounced him as a false prophet, for which he was executed. 
Ahderrliaman IL^ who at the time was Caliph, was not a fanaticx 
In his anxiety to put an end to such scenes, lie prevailed on Tlecafnd^ 
the Metropolitan of Seville, to issue an ordinance, which interdicted 
all insults against the Moslem Prophet. But this measure onl}" 
served to increase the fanaticism of the extreme party, which was 
headed by Eulogius (a presbyter, afterwards Archbishop) of Conlova^ 
and by Paulus Aharus,^ Ealogius himself kept conecided a con- 
vertecl Moorish girl, and on that account was executed along with 
her (in 859). He was the last victim of this persecution. 


IL INHEPSHBEHT BEYELOFMIOT OF THE GEBMAKJ.C CHURCH. 

§ m* THE PAPACY AND THE CAHOLINGIANS* 

CoMF/the works cited at § 72. X EUendorf^ d* Karolinger i%. 
d. HieratcMe ihrer Zeit. Essen 1838. 2, Vok. I§/Sugimheifihi:h^di. 
d. Entsteh. ii. Ansb,' d* ■ -Kirchehstaates (Hist: of the Bise and 
Orowth of the ''States of the Church).;, Leipss* 1851* C* J/o|/fcr, 
d* deutschen Pilpste. Regensb. 1839* ' -'&udiamorey Rome and Eng- 
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The conversion of the Germanic racesTiad been in great measure 
accomplished without direct aid from Eome. Hence even tlie 
Catholic Germanic churches paid at first little homage to the See of 
Peter. This remark applies especially to the Gothic Chw^cli in Spain. 
Estranged from Rome even in peacefhl timesj the Saracen invasion of 
711 necessarily cut it oflF from all intercourse with the Papacy. But 
the independent Christian provinces of Spain also remained^ up to 
the eleventh century^ unconnected with Rome. The growth or 
decay of the Frankish clmrcheSf both in Gaul and in Austr^-sia, 
under the reign of the Merovingians^ depended likewise solely on 
internal causes. It was otherwise in Britain^ w^here the intercourse 
with the mother-church in Eome was close and continuous. Prom 
the firstj the principle of papal supremacy had been admitted^ nor 
w-as it contravened except in rare instances. Innumerable pilgrim- 
ages of Anglo-Saxons, of all ranks, to the graves of the Princes of 
the Apostles, both indicated and fostered the national attachment to 
the See of Peter. In the eighth century, the concourse of so many 
English pilgrims in the Eternal City led to the establishment of a 
great home or inn for them at Rome, called the Schola Saxgnica. 
The Pete7^'s penoe,^ which afterwards became a regular tribute paid 
by the English nation to the Pupai See, was first levied; for the main- 
tenance of this institution. The Anglo-Saxons — especially St Boni- 
facius — ^not only handed to Eome the fruits of their missionary 
labours gathered in heathen lands, but reorganised after the Romish 
fashion the national churches already existing in the various Frank- 
ish provinces, and reduced them to submission to the Papal See. 
At a somew'hat later period the intercourse between the popes and 
the Carolingian rulers became so close, as to constitute almost the 
entire diplomatic correspondence of the Curia, 

1. ORiaiN OF THE States of the Chubch. By legacies and 
donations the Roman See had gradually acquired very extensive 
landed property (Patrimonium S. Petri), which supplied" the means 
of relieving the inhabitants of Italy during the troubles connected 
with the iiTu])tion of the barbarians. This, however, did not imply 
any exercise of sovereign rights, which, indeed, were never claimed. 
After the restoration of Byzantine rule, wjiich was represented in 
Italy by an exarch (§ 106, 7), the political mwer of the popes rapidly 
increased. Indeed, the continuance of the Exarchate often depended 
on the good-will of the pontiffs, to whom the prospect of becoming 
the court-patriarchs of a new Longobard-Roman dynasty would, of 
course, araear far firam attractive. Still, they wef e not able to pre- 
vent the liongoliards from conquering district after district, belong- 
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ing to the Exarchate. At last Gregory IIL applied to Charles 
Martel for help against Luitpmnd (in 738). The Frankish ruler 
despatched two clerics to Italy for tlje purpose of negotiating a 
peace. Pope Zacharias^ in virtue of his apostolic authorityj sanc- 
tioned the removal of Childeric IIL (tlie Merovingian puppet-king), 
when Pepin the Short added the royal title to the royal power Vv hid i 
ho had ' long possessed (752). Meantimcj the Lombards^ under 
Aistulfj had taken Eavennay and demanded the submission of Rome. 
Pope Ste 2 yheri IL now earnestly appealed to the Franks for help. At 
the^ invitation of Pepin he even went to France^ and anointed that: 
monarch and his sons ; in return for which Pepin made formal pro- 
inise of taking the Exarchate from the Lombards, and handing it to 
the Pope (754). The Frankish xmler redeemed his pledge; and 
in two campaigns cleared the Exarchate from its occupants^f anti 
formally gave it to St Peter. The grateful Pontiff bestowed upon 
Pemn^ as patron of the Romish Church, the insignia of Patrician 
of Rome. When ambassadors fxwi By 2 :aiitiuin claimed for theii* 
Emperor these provinces, Pepin only replied that the Franks had shed 
their Wood for St Peter, and not for the Greeks (755). But the 
Lombards continued to molest the Papal- See, till, at the recpiest in 
Pope Hadrian /., Ckarhmagneetgmxi interfered (7 68-8 14), took Paviju 
put King Desiderius into the convent of Corvey, and annexed Lom- 
bardy to the Frankish Empire. On this occasion Charles confirmed 
and increased what his father had given to the Papal See, and depo- 
sited a formal document to that efect at the gra^^e of the Prince of 
the Apostles (774). Unfortunately, this ami the other doenme:otp 
in this transaction have gone amissing — probably intentionally ; hut 
there is sufficient evidence that the donation of Charlemagne did not 
by any means imply that the popes were to exercise absolute and inde- 
pendent sway. The Frankish monarch Ifunself retained the rights 
of supreme lo3:dship, and the Pope with all the citizens had to tak<,^ 
an oath.'Uf ^altyfo Mm. ' In .fact, the Pope was a Frankish vassal,^ 
and ihe States of the Church only formed the largest ^Gmmiinity'^ of* 
that period. The Pope had all inferior jurisdiction, and nominated 
the Governroent officials; but the latter were superintended mid 
controlled' by Frankish Deputies '(missi domiiiici), who were chargeu 
to hear.&pp^als, to receive complaints, and to adjudicate on them. 
These rights of souzerainty were claimed oven by tlie successors oi’ 
Charlemagne, however well the popes’ 'knew to avail themselves of 
the weakne$s of these sovereigns. ‘The popes, indeed, resisted 
opportunity, offered; and .the fable, ubout a Dmmito Constantiulj 
accordingfO' which the Franks bad bnly^, stored to St Peter wiiut 
he had possessed since the reign of Constantine, dates even from tiie 
time of Charlemagne. (The story' bore 'that Constantino liacl re- 
moved his nesidenee to. Byzantium- for the express purpose of secur- 
ing to the Pope the undisturbed, sovereignty .over Italy.) In tlxo 
forged Decretals of Isidored(|:.T17i-;2h; a copy of the prcteiHled 
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authentic dociimentj in which the donation had been conveyed^ 
inserted. Laur, Valla (de falso credita et ementita Constantini 
donationej — edited by UItig von JBMten in ISIS, after the aiitlior^s 
forced retractation) was the first, on critical grounds, to prove the 
spiiriousness of this document, although it had previously been ques- 
tioned by individuals. Comp. E. Munch^ iib. d. Schenk. Konst, (on 
the Donation of Const.), in his ‘^^MiscelL Works,” Ludw. 1828. VoL 
XL X A. Theiner, de P. Isid. cann. Col. Vrat. 1827. F. A. Ximst, 
de font, et cons, pseudois. Col. Groelt. 1832. For the genuineness : 
Marcliettij Saggio crit. sopra la storia di Fleuri. Eom. 1781 ; comp, 
also WassersMeben^ Beitr. z. Gesch. d. fal. Deer. (Contrib. to 1;he 
Xlist. of the False Deer.). Breslau 1844. 

2. The Caroltngian Dt'JSTASTY. Pop Hadrian I. was suc- 
ceeded by Leo IZ7.X795-815), whose election gave great offence to 
a powerful party. A tumult was raised (799), but the Pope escaped 
to the court of "Charlemagne, whom he assured that his enemies had 
deprived him of his eyes and tongue, which, however, St Peter had 
restored the following night. His opponents, on the other hand, 
charged him before the king with perjury and adulteiy.* The in- 
quiry instituted must have brought .ugly matters to light ; at any 
rate, Almin immediately burned the report which had been handed 
to him. The Pope was sent back -with all honours to Rome, and 
supported by a Frankish guard. The following year Charles him- 
self crossed the Alps with his army. He convoked a synod at Rome; 
but the assembled bishops declined to act as judges, on the plea that 
the successor of St Peter, who was the head of all, could not be 
tried by his inferiors. The Pope proved his innocence by an oath, 
and afterwards interceded for his accusers. At Christmas Charles 
attended service in the church of St Peter. Mass being ended, the 
Pope unexpectedly placed, amidst the shouts of the people, a splendid 
gold crown upon his head (800). The coronation was represented 
as the result of a sudden Divine inspiration ; in reality it had been the 
subject of protracted negotiations, and the price at which the Pope 
purchased the protection of the king. The empire w^hich Charie- 
magne founded was meant to be a vast theocratic monarchy, whose 
sway should extend over all the globe. The Greek monarchs had 
proved unworthy of this distinction, and God had now transferred 
it to the Frankish ruler. In his capacity as Emperor, Charles was 
placed over all Christendom, and subject only to God and to Xlis 
law. He was indeed the most obedient son, the most devoted ser- 
vant of the Church, in so far as it was the medium and the channel 
of salvation ; but its sup3;eme lord and ruler, in so far as its organ- 
isation was earthly and it required earthly direction. The provinces 
of State and Church, though distinct and separate, were closely 
connected, and, so to speak, combined in the person, of the Emperor 
as their highest representative. Hence many of the legislative 

^ Dean Milmau thinks the latter charge refers to spiritual adultery or Simony. 
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ordinances of Charles bore directly npon ecclesiastical affairs. When 
making statntes about the government, worship, and teaching of tJie 
Church, the Emperor was indeed wont to consult bishops and synods; 
but he ratified, supplemented, or modified their decrees according to 
his own views of duty, as he thought that the responsibility ultimately 
devolved ou himself. The Pope he regarded as the successor of St; 
Peter and the visible head of the Church, hut as subject to the 
Emperor, v/ho was placed above both State and Church. In setting 
Iiiiii apart to this exalted station, the Pope had acted by iinnierliate 
Dkdnc direction and commission, and not in the exercise of his owi: 

? ower or of that inherent in the Papacy. Hence coronation by the 
^ope was a ceremony only once enacted, and not to be repeated : 
the office was hereditary in the family of Charles, and the Emperor 
alone could beget or nominate another emperor. Contrary to tbo 
Frankish law of succession, the empire was to continue unbroken, 
and undivided, and younger sons were only to occupy tlic subordinate 
posts of viceroys. Charles died in 814, His son, Louis the Pious 
(814-840), was far too^yeak to complete what Iiis father had begum 
Foolish affection for Charles the Bald^ his son by a second marringe, 
induced him to revoke the order of succession which himself had 
formerly proclaimed. With the approval and aid of some of thf 
most influential Frankish bishops, and of Pope Gregory JF., the 
other sons of the Emperor now rose in rebellion. Louis was obliged, 
to do public penance at Compiegne in 833, and kept in humiliating 
captivity by Lothair, his eldest son. But this circumstance aroused 
public sympathy, and Louis (the Germanic), the Emperor’s younger 
SOB, restored his parent to liberty. Against the prelates who had 
taken part in the conspiracy, severe sentences were now pronoiinccri 
at the Synod of Thionville in 835. Still the sons of Louis we.re 
continually in arms against each other, Louis lived not to see the 
end of tliese hostilities (ob» 840), The t7'eaty of Verdun in 843 par- 
titioned the Western Empire into three separate and independent 
realms. Lothair^ who with the impexdal title obtained Italy and a nar- 
row territory between Neustria and Austrasia, died in 855. Of his 
three sons, Louis IL inherited Italy and the imperial title ; Loihali\ 
the district called after him, Lorfiaringia ; and Chaides^ Burgundy' 
and the Provence. When soon afterwards the two latter died witli- 
out leaving issue (869), their uncles seized their possessions befortf 
Louis IL liad time to interpose. By 'the treaty of Mer sen in 870 
Charles the Bald obtained the Bomanic, and Louis the Germanut 
the- German 'portions of theix* father^^- empire* Thus was the great 
Carolmgkn monarchy divided -into three states, each of distinct 
language arid nationality^ viz., -Germany, France, and Italy. 

'3* The Pabact tiLx^ the /time 'oh Nicholas L riowever 
_ weak' and rlevoul^ Louis the Piom 'wm not prepared, any more than 
'his immediate successors, to surrender the- supremacy whicli as Em- 
’ peror, he claimed dyer the See and' oity of St Peter. What the 
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popes felt most galling was, that before being consecrated tbeir 
appointment required to be ratified by the Emperor. As this had 
been eluded on more than one occasion, Louis sent Lotliair^ his son, 
to Italy, in order to arrange the matter once for all with Pope Eugen 
IL The so-called Constitiitio Romana now agreed upon enacted 
that in future the Romans should have no voice in the election of 
the Pope, and that before the Pontiff was consecrated his appoint- 
ment should be ratified by the Emperoiy to whom the successor of 
St Peter %vas to take an oath of fealty (824). But although the 
emperors jealously watched over the rights thus accorded thein, 
pretexts were never awanting to evade the terms of this agreement. 
— Between the pontificate of Leo IV. (oh. 855) and that of Benedict 
IIL, the predecessor of Nicholas I., the Papal See was, according 
to an old legend, occupied by a female called J can. The story runs, 
that a girl from Mayence had in male disguise accompanied her 
paramour to Athens, where she acquired great learning ; that she had 
next appeared under the name of Johannes Anglicus at Rome, and 
been elected Pope. During a solemn procession she had given birth 
to a child, and soon afterwards died, having officiated for two years, 
five months, and four days, under the name of John VIII. The 
oldest testimony in favour of this tegend is that of Anastasias, the 
Roman librarian, whose Liber pontificalis” dates almost from that 
period ; but according to the statements of Roman Catholic editors, 
what passes as his biography of Joan is awanting in most MSS. of 
this work, and must therefore be regarded as a spurious interpoia- 
' tion. Marianus Scotus, ob. 1086, is the next witness in favour of 
the story. It is farther related, with all its details, in the Chronicles 
of MartinuS 'Polonus (Grand Penitentiary of Rome, and afterwards 
Archbishop of Gnesen, ob, 1278)/ arid after him unhesitatingly 
reiterated by all subsequent chroniclers of the Middle Ages. Pope 
John XX. (ob. 1277) acknowledged Joan as one of his predecessors, 
and accordingly styled himself John XXI. In popular opinion, the 
seat of the marble chair used in the Lateran Church at the conse- 
cration of the popes (the so-called sella stercoraria)^ was supposed 
to be arranged with a view to render in future the mistake ox elect- 
ing a female pontiff impossible ; and a statue which, in the sixteenth 
century, was destroyed by order of the Pope, was regarded as having 
been a monument of Joan. But the silence of Photins, who w^ould 
undoubtedly have made his own use of such a piece of scandal, and 
contemporary evidence (such as the Annals of Prudentius of Troyes, 
a letter by Hincmar of Rheims, a diploma of Benedict, and a coin 
of Lothair), wdiicli proves that Benedict III: immediately succeeded 
Leo IV., render it impossible to regard this story as other than a 
md. ^ No clue, however, has yet been found to its origin, unless, 
.ft wras meant as a satire on the diasolhtenes# lof irifam- 
JphnX., XIp, and XII.'--oril^ we 

^ fomale Pope to have’ been in the 
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tenth and not in the ninth century. — A Calvinistic divine^, David 
Blondel^ was the first to show that the story could not stand the test 
of sound criticism^ and was utterly nnwortliy of credence (Ainst. 
1649). Since then, liowever, its authenticity has again been de- 
fended by Spanhehn (0pp. II. 577-), and latterly by N. Chr. Kut 

Hist. theoL Zeitschr.” for 1844. II.). Hase (Oh. Hist., 8th ed., 
p. 204) regards it as at least conceivable that a church which has 
represented as matter of liistory what has never taken place, may 
similarly have blotted out what really took place, at least so long as 
the knowledge of it seemed dangerous to the interests of the Papacy. 

% Nicholas I. and Hadeian II. (858-67-72). Of the pontiiis 
who occupied the yiapal chair between the time of Gregory I, and 
that of Gregory VIL, Nichoi.as I. was by fin* the ablest. A man 
oF unbending will, of keen penetration, and of a bold spirit, lie knew 
how to avail himself of the political troubles of his time, of public 
opinion, which proclaimed him another Elijah, and ultimately also 
of the pseudo-Isidorian Decretals, which emerged at that very time 
(see § 117, 2), to invest his claims for absolute papal supremacy with 
the appearance of a contest on behalf of trutli, right, and j)iirit;y. 
Among the various disputes in which lie was involved (§ 97, 1 ; 
§ Ho, 1), that with Lothedr IL of Lotharingia ]:)rovecl the most im- 
portant. Tliat prince, desirous of marrying Waldrada^ with, whom 
lie had formed an improper connection, accused Thietherga^ his 
.spouse, of incest with her brother. Two of Ins prelates, of 

Cologne and Thiotgmul of Tx^eves, ])roYed sufficiently venal to gratify 
the adulterous monarch by dissolving his legitimate marriage at a 
synod held in Aiv (859). Lothair now fonnally espoused Waldrada, ; 
but Thietberga escaped from the nunnery to which she had been con- 
fined, to do penance for the crime with wliicli she was charged, and 
appealed to the Pope. The two uncles of Lothair, Lords the Ger- 
manic and Charles the Bald, desirous of possessing themselves of 
their nephew’s country, took her part. By appointment of Charles, 
Ilincmar of Eheinis undertook the public defence of the {pieen. 
Nicholas sent i? 0 (?oaM of Porto (? comp. §97, 1) and another Italian 
bishop to Lotharingia to inveKStigate the matter. These legates, 
however, \vere bribed, and a synod held at MeU (803) decided in 
favoui* of tlie king. But the Pontiff excommunicated Iris own 
legates, and deposed the two metropolitans wl:io had travelled to 
Pome in order there to try what Lotharingian gold could effect for 
their master. To avenge their wrongs, these prelates now incited 
the Emperor Lords IL^ the brother of Lothair, against the Pope. 
Imperial troops occupied Eome;' hut Louis soon came to an tinder- 
standing with , the Pontiff. Deserted by his own subjects, and 
threatened in lus possessions fey Jns\ uncles, Loji/nnV was glad to 
make submission, and humbly implored 'the protection of the Pope 
against the covetousness of his relatives* Arserdm^ the legate whom 
Nidiolas sent across the Alps 'to'aiTange matters, acted as if lie had 
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been absolute lord of tlie three Frankish empires. Lotliair was 
obliged to take back Thietberga ; her rival was to have accompanied 
the legate to Eome, but escaped by the way. In the arms of Wald- 
rada, Lothair soon forgot his former promises and oaths. At the same 
time he succeeded in making his peace with his relatives, wdiom 
the overbearing conduct of the legate had offended, Thietberga 
herself now applied to the Pope for a divorce— a request which the 
Pontiff absolutely refused. Nicholas I. died in 867. His successor, 
Hadrian II., a man seventy-five years of age, was elected through 
the influence of the imperial party. Accordingly, he proved at first 
more tractable. He accepted the submission of the two metropoli- 
tans, although without restoring them to their offices, and absolved 
Waldrada from church censure, but refused the petition which 
Thietberga again addressed for a divorce. Lothair himself now went 
to see the Pope ; he took a solemn oath that he had not cohabited 
with Waldrada since the return of his wife, and received the sacra- 
ment from the hands of the Pontiff. In the full hope of at last at- 
taining his object, he returned home’wards, but on his journey was 
cut off at Piacenza by a fever (869). After his death the uncles of 
Lothair seized his dominions. &drian in vain interposed his 
authority on behalf of the Emperor as the rightful heir, and even 
threatened to excommunicate those who refused to obey. In the 
name of Charles the Bald, Hinemar of Eheims addressed a remark- 
able epistle to Hadrian, in which he expressed it as the conviction 
of the Frankish nobility, that the Pope had no right to interfere with 
political questions. Hadrian was obliged to allow this act of defiance 
to pass unpunished. In another affair also (§ 113, 1) Sincmar had 
the better of the Pope. 

5. John Tin. and ,his Shcoessobs. The measures adopted 
by John Till. (872“882) for subjecting the Carolingian princes to 
papal supremacy ivere more successful' than those of his pi’edecessor. 
But then he was also a greater adept in the art of intriguing, a more 
accomplished hy]}ocrite, and less troubled with conscientious'^scruples. 
By his efforts the Papacy was made entirely independent of the 
Emperor, although, on the other hand, it became an object of furi- 
ous contention to rival parties in. Eome. Hence the almost in- 
credible debasement of the Papal See during the tenth century must 
be mainly imputed to this Pontiff. On the decease of the Emperor 
Louis ILy in the year 875, this dignity , should have devolved on 
Louis the Germanic, as being both the 'elder and the full brother of 
Louis^ father. But John was anxious to show the world that the im- 
perial crowm was in the gift of the successor of the apostles. Ac- 
cordingly, he invited Charles the Bald to Eome, and crowned him 
kt Ghristmas 87 5. In return, for tMr act' of grace, the Emperor for- 
ihaliy renounced his claims as superior of the States of the Church, 
all control in future elections to the Papacy, and consented to re- 
, and primate, for all Germany.' ' But’^^even this 
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was not all. At Pavia, Charles had to submit to become the elec live 
monarch of Lombardy, and then to concede to his own nobles the 
same right of election, as also that of hereditaiy succession to their 
fiefs, in order to obtain their consent to tliesc transactions. But 
Hincmar and the clergy of Neustria offered strenuous resistance- 
and stormy discussions ensued at the Synod of Pontion in 876. — 
Prom this shameful compromise neither the Pope nor the Emperor 
derived advantage. The reign of faction increased at Eoinc be- 
yond the control of John, and the Saracens ravaged Italy. The 
Emperor, unable to keep his own against the Noi’thmen, could afibrcl 
no help. At last, having purchased a disgraceful peace, lie crossed 
the Alps. But fresh, domestic troxibles speedily obliged him to re- 
trace his steps. Charles died in a miserable hut at the toot of Mount 
Ceiiis, in consequence of poison administered to him by his physician 
(877). Meantime the troubles of the Pope increased, and his in- 
trigues only served to make Ins situation more dangerous. Jolni 
VIIL died by the Imnd of an assassin i3> 882. Ihe year before his 
death he had been obliged to crown Charles the Fat^ tlie youngest son 
of Louis the Germanic. This prince was also elected momireh of 
Neustria by the nobles of that realm ; so that the weakest of Chark?- 
magne’s successors once more combined all the dominions of his 
great ancestor under his sway. Butin 887 the Estates of Germany 
deposed him, and elected in his stead of Cminihia^ a natural 

son of his brother Carloman. Pope Pobmosus (894) ca-lledin t!ie 
aid of that monarch, and crowned him Emperor. But. Arnulph 
wns not able to maintain himself in Italy against his Langobord 
rival Lamhert Formosns died soon after the dcpmlaire of Aririiljd? 
(896). His successor, St25Phen VI., in the true spirit of Italian 
revenge, ordered the body of Porraosus to be exhumed, maltreated, 
and thrown into the Tiber, because he had favoured tbe Germans. 
The three following popes reigned only a few wrecks or 111012 tbs, ami 
were either killed or expelled. In order to appease the Gorman 
party, John IX. (898-900) rescinded the sentence passed by 
Stephen against Pormosus. Although the reign of Arnulph in Ger- 
many had fallen in troubled times, it proved vigorous and honour- 
able. He died in, 8 9 9, when the German Estates chose his inlant 
son, Xionis the Child ^ his 'Successor,— Archbishop Ilatio of Muyenee 
acting as -regent during the minority. , But Louis died in 911. 
With him the German branch of the Carolingians became extinct; 
in Prance the dynasty continued ,to .exist till the death of Louis the 
Indolent in 987. ■ < ' ■ ■ 

§ IIS, THE EATAOT AN» THE "lIBTEOPOnmN OFFICE. 

CoMF. Gas% "Merkwiirdigkk uus-dem. Leben u. Scdirificm 
Ilinkmaris {MemoraUliam tlieLife-’and from the Writ, of 
Gottingen 1806. ' ' ’ ’ • 

The officeof Metropolitan was of great importance and influence 
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in Germany. Among the many Tarions races and tribes wliicli in- 
habited the Frankish Empire, the metropolitans represented the unity 
of the National, just as the Pope that of the Universal Church ; while, 
as influential members of the Estates, they took an important part 
both in the internal administration of the country, and in the direction 
of its foreign policy. The concentration of spiritual power in one in- 
dividual afforded to the secular rulers a fresh guarantee for the 
political integrity of their country. On that account they were 
opposed to the miiltipliGation oi metropolitan sees; and where tke 
extent of the country rendered it necessary to have more than one 
archepiscopal see, they were anxious to see the most influential of 
these prelates invested with the authority and jurisdiction of Primate, 
On the other hand, it was the policy of the popes to appoint in 
every country at least two or three metropolitans, and to resist the 
appointment of primates, since it was quite possible, that if the 
supreme direction of a national church were confided to one person, 
that prelate might, some time or other, conceive the wish of eman- 
cipating his see from the authority of Eome, and constituting him- 
self an independent patriarch.— Since the time of Charlemagne.^ the 
Frankish monarchs were also wont to establish episcopal and arch- 
episcopal sees along the borders of their dominions, for the twofold 
purpose of sending the Gospel into the neighbouring heathen coun- 
tries, and of preparing for their conquest, or, where this had already 
been accomplished, strengthening their government. The former of 
these objects could only command the approbation of the pontiffs ; 
the latter they resisted to the utmost of their power. It is but jus- 
tice to say, that the occupants of the See of St Peter, remembering 
that they represented the Church universal, always recognised, re- 
spected, and watched over the rights of nationality. It was in- 
tended that every country in which Christianity was established, 
should preserve its nationality and political independence, and thus 
become a member of that great family of which the Pontiff* was 
the spiritual father. In this grand organism, every people was to 
stand in the same relation, since all were equally to be subject to 
the Apostolic See. While this policy was in accordance with the 
rules of humanity and of the Gospel, it promoted at the same time 
the selfish objects of the Papacy. Hence, whenever a national 
church had been founded, it was the aim of Eome to set it free 
from the superintendence of,' the German clergy, and to render it 
indep#nd«^nl,'by giving it a' 'hierarchy of, its^ own. — L^tly, the in- 
■fie metropolitan, -as. tlie representative and supreme ruler 
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of a national clmrchj were in great measure identical with those of 
tlie sovereign of a countrj. Hence these prelates were the strongest 
supporters of the throne ; while, on the other hand, their authority 
also was most carefully guarded by the secular princes. But this 
coalition between tlie metropolitans and secular princes was fraiiglit 
with manifest danger to tlie liberties of the inferior clergy, who ac- 
cordingly sought the protection of the See of Home, by espousing 
its separate interests. Towards the close of the reign of Louis tlie 
^hous, under the pressure of circumstances, a wide-spread conspiracy 
of bishops and alibots was formed for the tivoluld purj)ose of eman- 
cipating the clergy, especially the bishops, from tbe control of the 
vState and of their metropolitans, and of placing tliem under the im- 
mediate j urisdiction of tl le Papacy. T he forged Decretals wdiicli bear 
the name of Isidore (§ 117, 2) represent these principles as iii force 
and acted upon since oldest times. Although these tendencies met 
ivith the most stxpimous opjiosition, the principles of the .ibrgetl 
Decretals ultimately became the established law of the Church. 

1. For a long time the English monarchs resisted tlie papal 
attempts to establish another metropolitan see besides that of Can-- 
ierbnrifj as such a measure endangered the ]>olitical unity of 
Heptarchy. The contest raged most fiercely at the time of IViJ/rld 
(§ 107, 6; K)8, 3), whom the Romish party had appointed Arch- 
bishop of York Wilfrid wms obliged to retire ; and, after a troubleil 
career, died without having obtained actual possession of the see 
to wdiich he had been nominated (709). But the Pope ulti- 
mately succeeded in liis object.* In 735 a Nortlimnbriau prince 
received the pall, and the archbishopric of York has continued ever 
since. — In the nortli of Italy there wxtc three metropolitan sees 
— those of Ravenna, Milan, and x\quileja' — each claiming to lie inde- 
pendent of Rome (§ 71). Indeed, Sergius, Archbishop of Ravenna 
(about 760), would fain have folloived the example of the See of 
Rome,, and transformed the Exai’-chate of Ravenna into an indepen- 
dent state in connection with his own see. Of course, instances of 
opposition to papal supremacy were of frequent occurrence. But 
Pope Nicholas L succeeded in finally checking these pretensions (in 
861), at a time wdien the See of RaYenna was occupied by John, a 
prelate guilty of sacrilege and violence of every kind. The force of 
public opinion obliged the Emperor to withdraw his protection from 
a bishop justly excommunicated far liis crimes. But during the 
pontificate of John VIJL, Anshert, Archbishop of Milan and a, par- 
tisan of Germany, was strong enough to, set both papal bans and 
sentences of deposition at defiance ;(oJ. 882). His su(?cessor, how- 
evor, again acknowledged the primacy nf Romo.— The M.otxopolitaii 
of Rheims occupied the first,' place 'in the hierarchy of Franck., 
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From 845 to 882 that see was occupied by Ilincmar, tlie most emi- 
nent, vigorous, and influential prelate whom France has ever had* 
His life presents a series of different contests. The first controversy 
in which he engaged was on the subject of Predestination (§ 121, 4). 
But ecclesiastical law and politics, not dogmatic intricacies, were 
his chosen field. In opposition to the claims of the Papacy? and the 
attempts of the bishops to emancipate themselves, he firmly and suc- 
cessfully contended for the independence of secular princes from 
papal control, for the liberties of his national Church, and for the 
rights of metropolitans. His controversy with Rothad^ Bishop of^ 
Soisso 7 iSy deserves special notice. This prelate had been deposed by 
Hincmar on account of insubordination (861), from which sentence 
he appealed to Pope Nicholas on the ground of the Sardican 
Canon (§ 72, 1), which hitherto had not been acknowledged in the 
Frankish Empire ; ^vhile at the same time he supplied the Pope 
with the pretended Decretals of Isidore. On this forged collection 
Nicholas took his stand, and, after considerable resistance, carried 
the restoration of Eothad (865). Another collision arose out of the 
contumacious conduct of his own Hincmdr^ Bishop of Laon, 

in this instance also, both parties appealed to the forged Decretals. 
Although Hadrian IL took the part of young Hincmar (869), the 
Metropolitan carried the day ; and the Bishop of Laon, who, be- 
sides defying his king and his ecclesiasticalsuperior, had entered into 
treacherous" communications with the German Court, was punished 
with the loss of his eyes. Till the year 875, Hincmar stood by his 
monarch, and formed the strongest prop both of his policy and of his 
throne* But CharUs the Baldi in exchange for the imperial 
dignity, bartered away the supremacy of the crown, the liberties 
of the French Church, and the rights of its hierarchy, the prelate 
firmly opposed his monarch. Hincmar died during his flight from 
the Northmen (882). With him the glory of the ^French, hierarchy 
departed. The authors of the forged Decretals prevailed. But 
if bishops were emancipated from the rule of their own metropoli- 
tans, they were, on the other hand, left unprotected, and hence fre- 
quently exposed to the lawless violence of secular grandees. — ^In 
Germany, metropolitan sees had been founded at Salzburg, Cologne, 
Bassau, Treves, and Hamburg. Over these, and all other sees in the 
country, the Archbishop of continued to exercise supremacy. 

Strange, to say, in Germany the pretended Decretals of Isidore, al- 
though originating in that country, under peculiar circumstances, 
gave not rise to an organised opposition against the metropolitan 
• office, ^ as was the case- in France* '.Indw, -they -recognised the 
primacy of the See of Mayence., Happily for the Empire, the 
power of the Metropolitan of Germany continued undiminished for 
several, centuries. ‘ - 
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§ 114. STATE OF TPIE CLERGY. 

Comp. S> Sugenlmm, Staatsleben d. Klerus im M. A. (Polit. 
State of the Clergy in the Middle Ages). BerL 1839 ; IC D. IJilll-- 
manriy Gesch. d, Urspr. d. Stande in Deutschl. (Hist, of the Orig, 
of the Diff. Est. in Germ.). 2d Ed. Berl. 1830. VoL L 

Those prelates who bore a rank subordinate to the Metropolitan 
Wore called Diocesans^ or also Suffragan bishops, fx’om their x'ight to 
vote ill provincial synods. In Germany, instead of the former or 
canonical mode of episcopal election by the people and clergy, the 
kings now claimed the right of appointing to vacant sees. At the 
Synod of AixJa-Chapelle (817), Louis the Pious restored, indeed, 
to the people and clergy their former privilege, reserving for the 
Crown only the right of confirming the election ; but his successors 
on the throne paid no regard to this enactment. — Sentence of deposi- 
tion w^as commonly pronounced by a provincial or national synod. 
The Investiture of bishops with ring and staff (the shepherd’s crook 
and the marriage-ring) appears to have been practised — at least in 
isolated cases — during the time of the Merovingians, and came in 
general use in the ninth century. The so-called Chorepiscopi of the 
eighth and ninth centuries — who, howevei*, had nothing but the 
designation in common with their namesakes of a preceding period 
(§ 51. 70) — seem to have been intended as successors of the former 

bishops ivithout cliocesej’ or episcopi regionarii, who were originally 
set apart for missionary service. They acted as subordinate assist- 
ants of diocesan bishops, in cases where love of ease, want of zeal, 
or frequent absence on public business rendered such aid necessary. 
But their arbitrary and high-handed proceedings occasioned serious 
inconvenience to those bishops who devolved not their work on dele- 
gates. The office w’*as virtually abrogated by the Synod of Paris in 
849, after which it seems gradually to have ceased. The lower 
clergy were in part drawn from the serfs ; generally speaking, they 
were held in absolute subjection by their bishops. Tery frequently 
these clerks were deficient in the first elements of education. Pa- 
rochial appointments rested with the bishop ; but in many cases the 
founders of churches reserved to themselves and their successors the 
right of patronage. Towards the close of the Merovingian and at the 
commencement of the Carolingian period, both the higher anclthelower 
clergy had sunk into a fearful. state, of moral degeneracy, Bofiiface 
succeeded in restoring discipline, at least to some extent (§ 108, 4) ; 
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while the vigorous measures taken hj Charleinagne greatly tended 
to improve and elevate the state of the clergy. But all this did not 
suffice to stem the almost general corruption. Accordingly^ in 816 
Louis the Pious introduced throughout his dominions the rule which 
Chrodegaiig of Metz had half a century before instituted, ^Yith a view' 
to the reformation of the clergy of his omi diocese. The remedy 
proved efficacious— at least for a short period ; but during the v;eah 
and disturbed reigns of the last Carolingians, ordinances like these 
■were easily set aside.— Daring this period the clergy obtained the 
privilege of exemiotion fivni secular tfihunals ; but only thus far, that 
the civil magistrate could not proceed against a clergyman w-ithout 
the concurrence of the bishop, and that a bishop was amenable only 
to the king or to a provincial synod. 

1. In Germany the HiaHEE CLEKGY were from the first re- 
garded as a kind of spiritual aristocracy, whose superior education 
ensured them an influence in the State greater even than that of 
the secular nobility. In all affairs of importance the bishops acted 
as advisers of the monarch; in almost every instance they w'ere 
selected as ambassadors ; clerical members sat on every commission; 
and one half of the “ Missi dorainici” %vere always selected from the 
same privileged order. From their proximity to the person of the 
king, and their influence in public affairs, the bishops became one of 
the estates of the realms Another element which contributed to the 
power of tbe hierarchy was, that,, according to Frankish law, the 
immunity which accompanied grants of land made by the king, con- 
ferred on the proprietor the power of taxation and of jurisdiction. 
Thus the bishops wielded not only spiritual, hut also temporal sivay^ 
over a great part of the country. — As the residence of the Frankish 
king was not stationary, a special court chaijel^ to wdiicli a numerous 
body of clergy was attached, was requisite. Commonly the most 
prominent and influential prelate of the realm acted "as arc/i-cAop- 
lain of the court, and from the clergy attached to this chapel the 
future bishops of the country were generally chosen. 

2. The gradual extension of episcopal dioceses rendered it necessary 
to make some new arrangements in regard to the inferior clergy . 
Formerly the affiliated or country churches had been served by the 
clergy attached to the cathedrals ; but now priests wei*e appointed 
specially to these charges. Such churches were called titulz^ from 
the circumstance that they were always dedicated to some saint, and 
their priests intitulatiy incardinati^ cardinales. Such was the origin 
of the institution of the Parochia .{mpomioc) and of the Parochus or 
|)awn, wdio was also designated Curate because the cura animarum 
devolved on him. An archipresiyfer niralis was entrusted with the 
superintendence of about ten> parishes, from which circumstance 
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lie was called Decanus (Dean). As at first he retained the exclusive 
right of administering baptism, his church bore the name of Ecdesia 
haptismalisy his district of Christianitas or Plebs, and he himself the 
title Plebaniis, In the eighth century, Heddo, Bishop of Strasburg, 
formed his diocese into seven archdeacomies for the purpose of 
ciently superintending the labours of the deans. Besides parochial 
churches, a number of chapeU or oratories existed, in which the 
nearest parish priest at stated seasons celebrated divine service. In 
the same category we also include the private' chapels in episcopal 
palaces and on the properties of the nobility, which were supplied 
by domestic chap)lains. Occasionally the latter were degraded to do 
menial work, such as taking chai^ge of the dogs, waiting at table, or 
leading the horse of the lady of the manor. Although the ancient 
canon, xie quis vage ordirxetuiV’ was frequently re-enacted, there 
^ were a large number of so-called Clerici vagi^ commonly lazy vaga- 
bonds, who wandered about the country in quest of some livelihood, 
ordained fay careless bishops for inone}^ 

3. The German clergy were very reluctant to submit to the ii<- 
JUNOTlOiSr OF CELIBACY. Many instances of married bishops, pres- 
byters, and deacons occur. By far the greater part of the interior 
clergy were married. At their ordination they pledged themselves 
indeed to separate from their wives, and to abstain from intercourse 
with them ; but this promise ^vas rarely observed. Tlie unmarried 
clergy were frequently chargeable with unclean ness, adultery, and 
even with unnatural vices. Accordingly Ulric^ Bishop of Aiigshitrg^ 
scrupled not to expostulate with Pope Nicliolas I. on the subject of 
clerical celibacy, and in the spirit of Paplinutius of old (§ 70, 4), 
unsparingly exposed the evils connected with it. — In general, the 
'inoral state of the clergy was very low. Attempts to get hold of the 
property of devotees, forgery of documents, simony, and other abuses, 
tvere openly and shamelessly carried on. The bishops imitated in 
their hunting and drinking bouts the vices of the nobility, and were 
more expert with dogs and falcons than in their own peculiar duties. 
In the seventh cent, it was the liking for the profession of arms 
which induced Frankish bishops to take part in wars; at a later 
period, the obligation of furnishing a military contingent from tlie 
lands belonging to the Glmrch, furnished an additional pretext. 
Pepin, Charlemagne, and Louis the Pious, issued strict edicts against 
this practice ; but the later Carolingians not only tolerated, but even 
encouraged the abuse. 

4. Though Augustine’s institution of a monasterium Clericorum 
(§ 70, 1) had been adopted by severafa pious bishops of later times,, 
it was ChrodegaIsG, Bishop^'pf Metz, who first introduced it gene- 
rally, and laid down certain fixed rules for it. His scheme (canon) 
consisted of an adaptation of the monastic Rule of St Benedict 
(§ 115), from which it only; differed in dispensing with the vow of 
poverty. He erected a spacious dwelling (called domus or monas- 
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terium, whence the term Munster)^ where^ tinder the strict and con- 
tinuous supervision of the bishop or archdeacon, all the clergy of his 
cathedral lived, prayed, and wrought together, ate at a common table, 
and slept in a common dormitory (vita canonic, ^hence canons). 
After morning service all the members assembled in the common . 
hall, when the bishop or archdeacon read a chapter of the Bible (fre- 
quently ill the book of Levit.) or a portion of the Buie,” taking 
occasion at the same time to administer any admonition or reproof 
that might be called for. Hence this hall was called the cliapUr- 
and the designation of Ghaptee was also given to the com- 
inmiity as a whole. In towns which were not the seats of bishopries, 
the clergy w’^ere formed into colleges oe canons under an abbot 
or dean, in imitation of the cathedral chapters. Louis the Pious com- 
missioned AmalanuSy a deacon of Metz, to revise the Buie of Chro- 
degang, so as to make it generally applicable; and at a national 
assembly held in Aix-la-Chapelle in 816, it was sanctioned for general 
use throughout the realm (Begula Aquisgranensis). But the canons 
soon showed a desire to get rid of this troublesome supervision of their 
bishops. When Gunther of Cologne (§ 112, 4) 'was deposed by the 
Pope, he sought to retain his office, among other things, by ingrati- 
ating himself with his cathedral chapter. Accordingly he agreed to 
leave a great part of the property of the Church to their uncontrolled 
disposal (i^rcBbenda, prebends). What this chapter had extorted, 
others also gradually obtained. 

§ 116. MONASTICI&M.. 

CoMF. i. LAchery, Acta Bs. Ord. s. Benedicti. Sec. I.-VI. 
<500-1100). ed. X IfaM/on. Par. 1688. 9 Volk fob L Mahillon, 
Annales Ord. S. Benedicti ed. Martene. Par. 1703. 6 VolL fob — 
Gesch. d. Bened. Ord. aus Spittlers Tories, v, GitrliU (Hist, of the 
Bened. Ord, from the Lect. of Si)ittler, by Gurlitt). Hamb. 1823 ; 
C, Bj-’andes, d. Ben. O. in the Tubingen Quarterly for 1851 ; Helyot, 
Histoire des Ordres Eelig. 

The clisastex’s which accompanied the irruption of barbarous 
nations in the fifth century, extended also to the monastic institution. 
Indeed, it could scarcely have survived that period, at least it could 
not have ..proved a source of so great and manifold blessing to 
Western Christendom, if at the right moment unity, order, and law 
liad not been introduced among the various monasteries by the adop- 
tioxi of a fixed rule, suited to the, times and circumstances. Por this 
the Church was indebted to Benedict oe Nxjesia (oh, 543), who 
may be styled the Patriarch of Western Monasticism, The rule which 
lie prescribed to the inmates of the monastery of Monte^Cassino in 
Campania, which he founded, was free from all ascetic extravagance. 
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It secured strict discipline and oi’der, but breathed a mild and even 
indulgent spirit, while at the same time it took account of the re- 
quirements of human nature and of the times ; withal, it was simple, 
plastic, and eminently practical. Besides, the disciples of Benedict 
derived from the Eule of Cassiodorus (§ 77, 6) their engagement 
in literary employments, and from Gregory the Great their ardour 
in missionary enterprises. Thus the Benedictine order became 
thoroughly prepared for the grand mission which it accomplished 
thrciaighout the West {St Maurus transplanted it to France in 
543), in reclaiming both soil and mind, in clearing forests and cul- 
/ tivatiiig waste land, in zealous and faithful preaching, in extermi- 
nating superstition and heathenism, and in cultivating and preserving 
literature, science, and art. But during the troublous period at the 
close of the Merovingian rule, the Benedictine monasteries also 
suffered severely. The court appointed its favourites to the office 
of abbot ; rich abbacies were given to the higher secular clei’gy in 
commendam^ i.e., simply to enjojr its revenues, or else to counts and 
military chiefs {lay-abbots, Abbacomites) in reward for their services. 
These lay-abbots occupied the monasteries with their families, or 
with their friends and retainers, sometimes for months, converting 
them into banqueting halls, or using them for hunting expeditions 
or for military exercises. The wealthiest abbacies the kings either 
retained for themselves, or bestowed on their sons and daughters, 
their wives and mistresses. Charlemagne corrected this abuse also ; 
he insisted on strict discipline, and made it a rule that schools should 
be planted in connection with the various monasteries, and that 
literary labours were to be prosecuted wnthiu their w^alls. At the 
Diet of Aix-la-ChapelU in 817, Louis the Pious appointed Beivedict 
OB" Aniaiste (o6. 821) to reorganise, and to introduce the needed 
reforms in, the various monasteries throughout the empire. Along 
with commissioners specially appointed for the purpose, he visited 
every monastery in the country, and obliged their inmates to adopt 
an improved rule. — ^As yet the monks were not regarded as neces- 
sarily belonging to the clerical order ; but gradually the two profes- 
sions became more identified. Clerical celibacy and the introduction 
of the canonical rule (§ 114, 4) assimilated the x^^gnlar priests to 
the inmates of cloisters; while the latter frequently took ordination 
either with a view to missionary , service, or to enable them to con- 
duct w^orship in their monasteries., Withal, the monks would some- 
times interfere with the lights, and duties of curates, giving rise to 
mutual jealousies and distrust.— All monasteries were subject to the 
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jurisdiction of the bishop in whose diocese they lay. The exemi>- 
tions granted at this period only secured permission of freely choos- 
ing their own ahhots, or the power of administering without control 
their owm property, or else the right of receiving ordination without 
payment of fees. 

1 . Oar knowledge of the life of Bekbdict of Nuksia is solely de- 
rived from the account given by credulous Pope Gregory the Great 
in the second book of liis DialogneSj whichj iinfortiinatelyj is full of 
legendary stories. The Eule of Benedict comprised seven ty-t|iree 
cliapters. It was laid down as the first duty of the inmates of 
monastery, to pay implicit obedience to the abbot as the vicar ofi., 
Christ. "The brethren had the right of choosing their own abbot, 
and the Eule” did not recognise any order of serving brothers.” 
Agriculture was to form the principal employment; all idleness was 
most strictly prohibited. The monks were by turns (each for a ^veek) 
to take charge of the kitchen, and to read aloud in the refectory. 
Divine service was to commence at two o’clock in the morning, and 
the seven “ horse” to the completorium were to be regularly cele- 
brated. The monks had two meals a day, and each a pint of wine ; 
only the sick or delicate were allowed animal food. At table, and 
after the completorium, unbroken silence was to be observed. The 
brothers slept in a common dormitory — each, however, in a bed of 
his own— with their dress and girdle on, to be ready for prayers at 
the first signal. The discipline was careful and strict. Offenders 
%vere to be first privately, then publicly reproved ; and if this was 
insufficient, punished with fasts, with bodily chastisement, and finally 
with excommunication. Eyei^y monastery was bound to entertain 
strangers, and to provide for the poor in the district. The novitiate 
of candidates extended over one year; the vows prescribed w^ere 
those of stabilitas lociy of co7iver$io morum (implying also poverty 
and chastity), and of oledientia* The so-called ohlati^ or children 
whom, during their minority, the parents had offered to a monastery, 
were regarded as a kind of novices. They were educated in the 
cloister, and not allowed to return, to the world. 

2. Benedict of Aniane was the son of a Visigoth count, and 

his real name was Witiza, In early life he served in the army of 
Charlemagnfe. But during a moment of imminent danger, while 
attempting to rescue his brother from drowning, his mind received a 
new turn, and distinction in ascetic exercises became now the object 
of his ambition. He founded the monastery of Anianej by the 
river Anianus in Languedoc, and became the trusted and all- 
powerful adviser of Louis the who built the monastery of Inda 

near Aix-la-Chapelle in order to have his friend always beside him. 
Benedict composed, for the reform of monasteries, a Codex regulaxum^ 
which consisted of a collection of the various monastic rules then 
known (best ed. by L* Holstein ; and next to it that by BrocJde* 
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Angst. 1759. 6 Yols.), and a Conconiia regulamm IL Menard, 
Par. 1638. 4). 

3. The Eule of the first Benedict made no arrangements about 
Nunneeies. Scholasticay the sister of that sain% is, however, 
generally regarded as having originated the female order of Beiie- 
dictines. The institution of Canonesses, in imitation of the 

canonical life” of the secular clergy, was another form of female 
asceticism. The Eule drawn up for them in 816, by order of Louis 
the Pious, was much less stringent than that which applied to 
ordinary nuns. By and by these institutions became a provision 
for the unmarried daughters of the nobility. — The canonical age for 
entrants before taking the vow was twenty-five years ; their novi- 
tiate lasted three years. Besides the propria professio,” the 
^^paterna devotio” was also regarded as binding. The taking of 
the veil formed the main part of the ceremony of admission : the 
garland worn was intended to be the symbol of virginity; the 
ring, that of their spiritual marriage. At this period the practice 
of cutting off the hair was only resorted to as punishment of nuns 
who had broken their vow of chastity. From the respect which the 
Germans were 'wont to pay to wmman, the lady-abbess occupied 
a place of special distinction ; and in later times the principal nun- 
neries enjoyed even such privileges as exemption, a vote among 
the estates of the realm, and the exercise of sovereign rights. It 
•was a peculiarity of German monasteries, that frequently they were 
constructed both for monks and nuns, who — of course in separate 
houses — lived under the common rule of an a])be33 (as often in Eng- 
land) or of an abbot. 

4. To the LAUGEri moxasteeies a number of buildings were 
attaclied, in which every conceivable spiritual or temporal occupation 
w-as carried on. Some of these buildings were designed for agricul- 
tural purposes, others for trades and arts of every description,' or for 
public instruction, for private studies, for sliowing liospitality or 
taking charge of the sick. They often formed of themselves a small 
town, around which, in many instances, considerable cities sprung 
up. The monastery of Vivmium in Calabria, founded by Cassio- 
dorns, claims the merit of having awakened in the monks of Ger- 
many the desire of devoting themselves to literary avocations ; the 
arrangements of Mo7ite Cassrno were adopted all over Western 
Europe. Through the exertions of the inmates of Bohbio, founded 
by Coliimbanus, both heathenism and Arianism v'ere uprooted in 
Northern Italy; the monks of Iona and. Bangor, in Scotland and 
Ireland, sustained the important conflict with Eome on behalf of the 
British Confession ; while the monastery of Weaainouth, in England, 
■was filmed as a seminary of learning. St I)emjs near Paris, and 
Corbey in Picardy, were the most celebrated abbacies in France. 
The most famous institutions of this, kind in Soutlicrn G ermany were 
those of St Gall, lieichenau^ Lomcli, and Ilinchaii; in Central 
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Germanjy tl>ose Fuldu^ Hersfeld^ and Fritzlar; and in Korthem 
Germanyj that of Neio Corhey (an offshoot of Corbey in France). 

5- The severity of the climate prevented Western ascetics from 
imitating the example of former Stylites (§ lOSj 3). Instead of this, 
however, the so-called Reclusi or Recluses adopted the practice of 
shutting themselves up in their cells, without ever quitting them. A 
peculiar class of anchorites, who lived in the icoods, were found in 
many parts of Germany. This kind of asceticism was peculiarly in 
accordance with some national characteristics, such as the tendency 
to dreamy melancholy, the passionate love of nature, and the dehght 
in roaming over mountain and forest. The practice of thus retiring 
into solitude seems to have been chiefly in vogue during the sixth 
cent. ; and the lonely valleys, glens, and mountains of Auvergne 
were peopled with these saints. But the concourse of admiring fol- 
lowers soon converted the cell of the saint into a monastery, and the 
practice gradually ceased. 

§ lia. ECCLESIASTICAL PEOEEETY. 

Comp. Paul Roth^ Gesch. d. Beneficialwesens bis zum lOten 
Jahrh. (Hist, of Eccles, Benefices to the Tenth Cent.). Erlg. 1850, 

By donations and legacies both churches and monasteries gradually 
acquired immense wealth. >J£ princes knew no bounds in making 
pious grants, private individuals not unfrequently even surpassed 
them in this species of liberality. Nor could occasions for its dis- 
play be ever awanting. Eestoration from dangerous illness, deliver- 
ance from danger, the birth of a child, or any extraordinary occur- 
rence, swelled the treasury of the church whose patron saint had 
been of use to the donor. This kind of piety was of course greatly 
encouraged by the clergy, who, besides, hesitated not to impose on 
the ignorance of the age by unscrupulous forgeries. Gifts or grants 
of land, of which the donor retained the use during his lifetime, 
were called Precarice, Commonly, the private property of priests at 
their death, and that of monks at their conversio,” went to the in- 
stitutions with which they were connected. Besides this revenue 
from property, every church claimed tithes from all its parishioners. 
According to the precedent of the Mosaic law, tithes were regarded 
as ^\]uris divini,” and Charlemagne gave to this arrangement the 
sanction of public law. On the other hand, the clergy were pro- 
hibited from demanding payment for tbe discharge of their spiritual 
functions. — It was the first fundamental principle in the administra- 
tion of ecclesiastical property, that no part of ' it might be sold or 
.Hence it increased -every year. / Thus, in, ’the 'seventh 
century, fully one-third of all the landed property in Gaul belonged 
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to tlie Churchj while the fiscal and crown lands had all been alien- 
ated. Under these circumstances, Charles Martel had no choice left 
but to reward his adherents and servants by bestowing on them lay- 
abbacies. His sons, Carloman miA. Pepm^ went even further; they 
claimed the right of absolutely disposing of all ecclesiastical pro- 
perty, and at once proceeded to secularise and divide the coveted 
possessions. Charlemagne and Louis the Pious were anxious to 
atone for these acts of injustice by making such restitution as was 
jwsible, considering the reduced state of the fisc. By these restitu- 
tions, and by new donations from wealthy individuals, the property 
of the Church again accumulated as before. Thus, at the com- 
mencement of the ninth cent., the monastery of Luxeiiil possessed 
not less than 15,000 manors (Mansi), — The management of Chiircli 
property was entrusted to the bishops, that of monasteries to their 
abbot's. Special advocates or defensors (advocati ecclesise) were 
appointed to watch over the temporal rights of churches, and to 
exercise their secular jurisdiction. But after a time these officials 
came greatly to abuse their position ; thej?* committed every kind of 
extortion, oppression, and dishonesty ; claimed a great part of the 
ecclesiastical revenues as their dues ; and generally disposed both of 
the pi'operty and income of churches as if it were their omi, 

1, When Charles Martel undertook the government of the coun- 
try, he found that, by excessive liberality towards the Church, and 
towards their own immediate attendants, the Merovingians had 
completely exhausted all available resources, so far as crown lands 
wmre concerned. But in the peculiar circumstances of the country, 
threatened by the Saracens on the one hand, and surrounded on tlie 
other by a number of petty tyrants, who would have broken tip and 
so destroyed the realm, Charles Martel was in more urgent -want of 
pecuniary means than any of his predecessors. These difllculties 
gave rise to the bestowal of what were called benefices. The war- 
riors, whose services gave them claims upon the State or the monarch, 
were still rewarded by grants of land, which conferred on the pos- 
sessor the obligation of furnishing a military contingent ; but these 
grants of land ware no longer hereditary, but valid only during the 
lifetime of the possessor (for his usufruct, heneficiiim). As the crown 
lands were almost entirely dispdsednf, Charles Martel confiscated 
for this purpose the property 'of .the.''Church. Thus, without abso- 
lutely appropriating these lands,'' he- filled the vacant sees with crea- 
tures of his own, and induced- them; to' grant benefices to such of his 
followers as deseryed re wands, '.while he himself similarly bestowed 
abbacies in commendam (§ 115)V’' But while this half measure did 
not suffice for the wants of thd "casoj-^.it proved also the occasion of 
more serious inconvenience to the.Uhurch than complete confiscation 
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would have been. Accordingly; the successors of Martel secularised 
a large portion of the property of the Church. These measures 
were'initiated at the Synod of Lestines in 743 (§ 108; 4). StBoni- 
facius, and the clergy generally; felt that submission was absolutely 
requisite, and that "any hope of seeing ecclesiastical discipline re- 
stored, depended on their willingness to yield. Accordingly, they 
gave their consent, in the hope of obtaining in better times a resti- 
tution. The rights of the ecclesiastical foundation were preserved, 
at least in point of form; the lay improprietors granted letters 
precarke, and agreed to pay for every manor a ^yearly duty of one 
solidus. Under the reign of Charlemagne this tribute was con- 
verted into second tithes called Nonce. But when Charlemagne and 
Louis made partial restitution of the Church property formerly 
secularised, the obligations formerly imposed on beneficiary posses- 
sors (especially that"" of furnishing contingents) were not remitted, 
and, indeed, were gradually extended to all ecclesiastical property. 
— This system of beneficiary grants, though originating under the 
pressure of circumstances, gradually spread, and became the basis 
of social arrangements, and one of the most important points in 
the policy of the Middle Ages.*’ (Comp, also Hallam. Middle Ages, 
VoL L, 159, etc.) 

§ 117. ECCLESIASTiOAX, LEGISLATION. 

The duty of enacting ecclesiastical ordinances for the German 
Empire devolved in the first place on the various synods* The 
Papacy exercised scarcely any influence in this respect. It was 
otherwise with the secular rulers. They convoked synods, submitted 
to them questions for deliberation, and confirmed their decrees as 
they saw fit. But when the Frankish sees were filled exclusively 
with natives, synods gradually ceased to be held, and ecclesiastical 
afliiirs, if discussed at all, were settled at the Imperial Diets, in 
wiiich the bishops took part, as belonging to the estates of the realm. 
Even those great national synods which St Bonifacius held for the 
purpose of remodelling and restoring ecclesiastical arrangements, 
wdiicli had fallen into sad confusion, were Concilia mixta ; and this 
continued to be the constitution of such assemblies under the reign 
of Charlemagne and of Louis the Pious. The former monarch, 
however, introduced better order into these deliberations, by sepa- 
rating the assembled estates into three distinct ciirim — vk., that of 
bishops, of abbots, and of counts. Under the rule of the Carolin- 
gians, royal ordinances or Capkulanes settled those ecclesiastical 
questions on which formerly synods had published their decrees. 
But at that period, purely ecclesiastical synods also -were again held, 
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— a practice wlricli came cHe% in voOTe dmiiiff tlie tim^ 
Himmar. ' : 

1. CoLLEGTiOKS OE Ecclesiastical Laws. Gregory II. fur- 
nished St Bonifaciiis, among other thingSj with a codea canonum 
(no doubt that of Dionysius, § 68, 3) ; and Hadrian L sent one to 
Charlemagne, wdiich, at the Diet of Aix-Ia-Chapelle in 802, received 
public sanction. — Another colleetion of canons was, that made in 
Spain, of wdiich the authorship w^as erroneously ascribed to Isidore, 
B^hop of Seville, and wdiich accordingly is designated as the Hispcmc^ 
or as the genuine Decretals of Isidore^ in opposition to the forged ox' 

* Fi'ankish collection which bears that title. In point of foiin, it re- 
sembles the collection of Dionysius. In the ninth cent, it w''as intro- 
duced into the Frankish Empire, and there gave its name to and 
became the occasion of the forged Decretals of isido7-‘e. Closely con- 
nected with this piece of imposture %vas the collection made by 
diGtuSy a Levite ” of Mayence (about 840), Although professing to 
he a collection of capitularies, it is chiefly composed of ecclesiastical 
canons; some genuine, others forged. The earliest collection of 
capitularies was that made by Ansegis, Abbot of Fontenelles, in 827, 
to which the work of Benedict formed a kind of supplement (best 
ed. in Pertz^ Monumenta Germ. HI. IV.). Besides these large and 
general collections, some bishops published abstracts of ecclesiastical 
canons for the use of their ow^n dioceses, several of which have been 
preserved under the name of Capitula Episcopormn, Of these, the 
Capitula Angilramni^ which were Spuriously attributed to Angilram- 
niis, Bishop of Metz {oh. 701), are evidently composed in the same 
spirit and for the same purpose as the Pseudo-Isidorian Decretals. 
It is matter of dispute whether the author of the Decretals had bor- 
rowed from these Capitula^ or mce versa. Rettberg has argued — 
with considerable probability — that both collectimis v/ere made by 
the same author, and that the Capitula were composed before and 
upon a different plan from the Decretals. In the above class of 
works we also include the Penitential books and the Instructions for 
clerical visitations (§ 118, 5). 

2. The Fokged Dechetals oe Isidobe. About the middle 
of the ninth cent, a collection of canons and decretals appeared in 
the Frankish Empire, which bore the venerable name of Isidore, 
and embodied the so-called Isidoriana^ but contained, besides, also a 
number of spurious decretals. This w^ork was composed of the fifty 
Canones Apostt., which w’-ere followed by fifty-nine forged decre- 
tal letters, professedly written by the first thirty popes from Clemens 
Romanus to Melchiades (oh. 314). , Part Second contained genuine 
canons of synods, and Part Third another series of papal decretals, 
dating from the time of Sylvester, the successor of Melchiades, 
and extending to that of Gre^ry 11. (oi. 731), of which thirty- 
five are spurious/ From ’their Frankish Latinity, from the num- 
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berless anachronisms of the grossest kind which occur in theniy 
and from the evident pui'pose throughout the work^ we cannot but 
conclude that all the spurious portions were the production of the 
same person^ probably of the editor of this collection, riie fol- 
lowing are the leading" characteristics of the system of Pseudo-Isidore : 
— The Sacerdotiwn ‘^diich the Lord has instituted to govern and 
judge the world, is infinitely superior to the secular Imperimn. 
*Tlie See of St Peter represents the unity and the climax of 
Sacerdotium. The bishops stand in the same relation towraxls the 
Pope as the other apostles occupied towards Peter; inetropolitirns 
are only primi inter pares. As papal ricars in extensive coun- 
tries wllich had adopted the Gospel at a later period, the primates 
occupy a sort of intermediate place between the Pope and bishops 
(the See of Mayence for Germany). Provincial Synods cannot be 
held without leave of the Pope, and their decrees only become valid 
by his confirmation. All causce majores^ among them especially, all 
charges against bishops, can only be decided by the Pope himselfi 
Priests are the famiiiares Dei’’ and spirituales wdiile the laity 
are ^^carnales.” Even a clerk may not be summoned before a 
secular tribunal, far less a bishop ; nay, a layman cannot even 
accuse a priest, while synods are enjoined to render it as difficult as 
possible to bring any charge against a bishop. A bishop who 
had already been deprived*^ of his see must be completely rein- 
stated before an accusation can be i-eceived against him. If the 
party accused thinks that the judges are inimici or suspeoti^ he may 
appeal to the Pope, even before any investigation had actually com- 
menced. At least seventy-two trustworthy witnesses are required 
to substantiate a charge, etc. — ^It was evidently the object of this 
forgery to render charges against a bishop a matter of great diffi- 
culty, to prevent the condemnation of a prelate, or, at any rate, to 
secure their immunity from punishment, by enabling them in the 
last instance to appeal to the Pope. Everything else — even the 
high claims made in name of the Papal See — is merely subservient 
to this object, or intended to divert attention. The forged Decre- 
tals originated undoubtedly in the Frankish Empire, where they 
seem to have been in existence for years before they were known in 
other countries, as may be gathered from the procedures in the case 
of Eothad of Soissons (comp. § 113, 1), It was that prelate who, 
in 864, first brought the Decretals to Rome. The evidence of 
Ilincmar, and the evident cbnnection between them and the Capi- 
tularies of Benedict, are in favour of the supposition that they were 
compiled at Mayence, — at a time, we infer, when a number of 
Prankish bishops were to be accused and punished, or probably 
immediately before or after the Synod of Didenhofen in 835 (§ 112, 
2). Knust (de fontibus et consilio Ps. Isidori, Gottg. 1832) has 
suggested that Benedictus Leirita, who was the fir^st in his Capitula- 
ries to make practical use of these Decretals, was the author of the 
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forgery, Philipps (K. Eeclit III. 61) lays the blame on Rothad 
of Soissons; ^Ylhle Wassersehlehen charges Arclibishop of 

Mayence, with the imposture (Beitr. zur Gesch. cl. falsch. Decret. 
BresL 1844). Many circumstances combine to confirm the last- 
mentioned supposition. In the controversial tractate against his 
nephew, Hincmar states that Rlmlf (who occupied the See of 
Mayence some time before Otgax') had brought this collection from 
Spain, and given it currency (H. evidently mistook the spurious for 
the genuine Isidoriana) ; while Benedictm Levita mentions that, in 
Ws compilation of the Capitularies, he had made use of certain docu- 
ments which Kiculf had deposited in the archives of Mayence, and 
wliich Otgar had disco verecl, and lent him for the composition of his 
Avork. (Probably these were rough, drafts made by Otgar, and 
wdiicli Benedict regarded as genuine documents.) Besides, at that 
very time, Otgar, who had taken a principal part in the conspiracy 
against Louis the Pious, was in danger of being called to account ; 
and the circumstance that the primacy of Mayence alone is recog- 
nised, thus fully compensating in the case of his own see for what 
was taken fx'om other primates, tends to confirm our suspicions. — At 
the time, the genniiieness of the Decretals was not called in question, 
even by Hincmar, who only denied their validity so far as the 
Frankish Church was concerned, and who, besides, was so inconsis- 
tent as to appeal to their authority, in his controversy with Cliarles 
the Bald, at the Council of Kiersy in 857, though at a later period 
he designated them an opus a quoqiiam compilatiim et confictiim.'^ 
— The Magdebui’;g Centuriones were the first to show that these 
documents were a forgery. Notwithstanding their exposure, Tuv’- 
TianiiSj a Jesuit (Efior. 1572), again entered the lists in defence of 
their authenticity ; but was so completely silenced by Dav, Blondel 
(Ps. Isidorus et Turrianus vapulantes. Genev. 1628) as to deter any 
subsequent writer from taking up so forlorn a cause. 

§ 118* STATE OF INTELLIGENCE, ECCLESIASTICAL USAGES AND 
LISCITLINE. 

To convince ourselves how thoroughly the Saxon mind could 
enter into the spirit of genuine Christianity, we only require to 
peruse the scanty specimens of religious poetry preserved from 
that period. At first, indeed, the mass of the people had only made 
outward profession of the new faith. ' Considerable time elapsed 
before it reached the heart and leavened the life of the nation. 
Accordingly, a number of tenets, and supersiitmis foreign to Chris- 
tianity— the remnants of former heathen views — were mixed up and 
almost formed part of the religious life. This tendency was fostered 
hy some adventitious c'ircum'staTrees,:. - Gregory the Great had to- 
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coBimeiided liis missionaries not so inncli to wage a war of extermi- 
nation against heathenism, and to sweep away its every trace, as 
rather to Christianise pagan rites, and to assign a deeper Christian 
meaning to heathen tenets formerly cherished. In practice the 
Church continued to follow this suggestion, thereby keeping alive 
not only the memory, but also the forms, of ancient misbelief. Be- 
sides, the representatives of the Chui*ch taught that the heathen 
deities formerly worshipped were real demons, and, as such, had ac- 
tual existence. Hence, in popular belief^ they were regarded asha 
kind of dethroned powers who still exercised an uncontrolled sway , 
in certain domains of nature, and whom it w’-ould therefore be dan- 
gerous to offend. Withal, the highly imaginative and poetic turn so 
peculiarly characteristic of Germans, their liking for the mysterious 
and supernatural, their delight in speculation, exercised its own 
influence in the same direction. The honours paid by the Church 
to saints, and even its statements about the devil, opened to a highlj' 
imaginative race, as it were, a new range, and popular belief soon 
peopled it with fantastic shapes and strange occurrences. The faith- 
ful were always exposed to the vexatious enmity of demons, yet never 
so as to place them beyond the miraculous protection of angels and 
saints. The agency of the Prince of Darkness himself was fre- 
quently brought into requisition. At this period, however, the re- 
lation which the devil and his angels occupied towards man, was 
regarded as far too serious and solemn to favour the introduction of 
those stories about apparitions of devils which circulated during the 
latter part of the Middle Ages, in which Satan was uniformly duped, 
and represented as an object’^of ridicule and contempt, whose impo- 
tent rage, as he disappeared, could only find vent in leaving a horrid 
siilphiireous smell. — It must be admitted that the moral state of the 
Germanic races, after their adoption of Christianity, was very low. 
Indeed, a more glaring contrast can scarcely be conceived than, fur 
example, between the picture which Tacitus draws of ancient Ger- 
man manners and morality, and the dreadful degeneracy and brutal 
barbarism which Gregory of Tours describes during the Merovin- 
gian period. But in no instance, also, were it more fallacious than 
ill this to reason : Post hoc ergo propter hoc” The moral decay 
of the German races which took place at the time when they made 
their outward profession of Christianity, depended on circumstances 
wholly distinct from their change of faith. It was, in fact, the con- 
sequence of that entire transformation of views and manners caused 
by the migration of nations. Having left home— that mightiest 
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bulwark of ancestral manners — occupying the fertile and opulent 
countries which they had I'ecently conquered, and there exposed to 
most demoralising influences around, the Germans threw themselves 
into enjoyments new to them with all the avidity characteristic of a, 
people which had hitherto been unacquainted with luxury and its 
attendant vices ; their passions, once let loose, soon swept away all 
the landmarks of decency and propriety. In proof of the correctness 
of this explanation, we appeal to the fact that this moral decay took 
chiefly among those races which settled in countries where 
the degenerate Eomans had held sway (as was the case with the 
Franks in Gaul, and the Langobards in Italy) ; while, on the other 
hand, the moral development of other tribes, such as the Anglo- 
Saxons and the inhabitants of Germany Proper, wms entirely cliife- 
rent and much more regular. 

1. Eeligious Education oe the People. Charlemagne was 
the first to conceive the idea of popular education, and of the eleva- 
tion of the masses. It will readily be understood that only a small 
beginning of this could be made during his time. Great merit 
attaches in this respect to Theodidf^ Bishop of Orleans^ wdio planted 
schools in every village throughout his diocese. The religious in- 
struction of youth commonly consisted of learning by heart tlie 
Lord's Prayer and the Apostles’ Creed. Charlemagne directed 
tliat adults— male or female — who were deficient in this modicum of 
popular theology, should be induced by fasts or blows to acquire it. 
A number of formulas still extant, dating from the eighth and ninth 
centuries, employed in making abjuration, confession of faith or of 
sins, or in orisons, indicate the kind of religious kno\Yleclge common 
among the people. . As farther means of popular religious instruction, 
we may mention the frequent attempts to render patristic or Biblical 
books generally accessible by translating them into the vernacular. 
Among German monasteries, the inmates of St Gall distinguished 
themselves by their zeal in promoting the growth of a national 
literatui'e. Alfred the Great prosecuted the same object among; 
the Anglo-Saxons, especially by his own contributions. The latest 
mention of Ulfilas’ translation of the Bible occurs in the ninth cent., 
after which it seems for many centuries to have remained unknowm, 

2. PoPULAK Christian Poetbt.’ This species of composition 
first appeared at the close of the seventh, and continued to be culti- 
vated till late in the ninth cent,, especially in England and Germany. 
A considerable number of Biblical poems of great merit, on subjects 
connected with the Old and New Testaments, have been preserved, 
wdiich are ascribed to the pen of Cmdmon, a Northumbrian {oh, 680 ). 
Even moi’e interesting is the Anglo-Saxon epos, entitled the Ileliand^ 
dating from the time of Louis , tho: Pious, — the first and only Christian 
poem on the Messiah, worthy its rglorious subject, popular yet per- 
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feet in construction, simple and elevated in its conception-»iii sliort, 
deep and genuine Christianity presented in a Teutonic fonn. The 
Krist” of Otfned (a monk at Weisseiibiirg, about 860) is a coin- 
paratiTely inferior production. It was, indeed, the great aim of this 
authoi', as it had been that of the Saxon poet*— to use Otfried's 
expression — thaz wir Kriste sungun in iinsere Zimgun” (to raise 
Christ’s song in our own tongue) ; but the poetry of the monk bears 
the same relation to that of the Saxon, as the hymn of tlie lark 
under the broad sunlit canopy of heaven to the artificial melody of 
the bird confined to its cage.’’ To the same class of compositions 
belong two other piece>s, the so-called Werssohonmn Prayer^ of which 
the first and poetic portion is probably a fragment of a larger poem 
intended to celebrate creation, and what is known by tlie name of 
MuspilU^ a poem in high. Grerman, treating of the end of the ^yorld 
and the last judgment, of which, unfortunately, only a fragment, 
unrivalled in depth and pathos, has been preserved. 

3. Social State. The high position which tvoman had always 
occupied among the ancient Germans (§ 105, 2) prevented the 
spread of those degrading views, both of her sex and of the married 
relationship, which in great measure were the necessary consequence 
of tlie spurious asceticism of churchmen. The Church attached 
special merit to complete abstinence from conjugal intercourse, 
%vhich, indeed, was entirely prohibited during the three seasons of 
Quadragesima, on feast-days, and on the dies stationis” (Wednes- 
day, Friday, Saturday, and Sunday). Second marriages were stig- 
matised as incontinence, and had to be expiated by temporary 
penance. The la'ws regulating divorce were, however, still some- 
what lax,, and only in exceptional cases were persons divorced pre- 
vented from again marrying.' But the stringent regulations about 
impediments to marriage arising from afiJiiUj (§91) v'ere more dis- 
tasteful to the Germans tlian probably any other ordinance of the 
Church. Such unions, especially that with a brother’s widow, had for- 
merly been regarded in popular estimation as a kind of duty. — The 
national customs and hws connected with property rendered it im- 
])ossib]e for the Clmrch to interfere with the institution of serfdom ; 
indeed, monasteries and churches, in virtue of their large territorial 
possessions, owned a considerable number of serfs. But the Chiireli 
always insisted on the fact, that masters and servants occupied 
exactly the same place in a moral and religious point of vie^v ; it 
extolled the manumission of slaves as occupying the first rank in 
the scale of good works, and ever threw the shield of its protection 
around those who w^ero oppressed by harsh mastei's. — The care, of the 
poor was considered one of the great concerns of the Church, from 
which even avaricious and unfeeling bishops could not withdraw 
themselves. If circumstances at all allow’^ed it, every church had 
its own special buildings, in which the poor, the sick, widows and 
orphans, were supported or entertained. 
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4. Administration of Justice. The practice of taking 
vengeance was common among the German races. Some bounds^ 
liov/ever^ were set to this abuse, by fixing by law the composition or 
atonement to be paid for every injury (the Weregild), From aversion 
to inflicting capital punishment, the Church readily fell in with this 
custom, A solemn oath, and the so-called judgment of God, were the 
means adopted for leading judicial proof. Only a freeman who had 
not previously been convicted of crime was allowed to take the oath 
of purgation ; a husband might take it for his wife, a father for his 
children, or a master for his slave. Along with the person accused, 
his relatives, friends, and neighbours appeared as compiirgators (con- 
juratores) to take the oath. Although they repeated the same for- 
mula as the party impeached, their oath was only intended as a 
j)ersonal guarantee for the truthfulness and honour of the accused. 
IF, from any circumstance, this oath of purgation could not be taken, 
if there were no compurgators, or if other means of probation were 
awanting, resort was had to i\\e judgment of God (Ordale). This was 
ascertained — 1. 'Ey judicial combat^ which owed its origin to the old 
popular belief : Deum adesse bellantibus.’’ Only a freeman could 
demand this mode of trial. Old persons, women, children, and clerks 
might be represented by a proper substitute. 2. By various experi- 
ments loitJi fire^ such as holding the hand for some time in the fire, 
walking over a burning pile with no other dress on than a shirt, car- 
rying a red-hot iron with the naked hand for nine j)aces, or walking 
barefoot over nine or twelve burning ploughshares, 3. By one of two 
experiments tclih imter. The accused person had to fetch, with liis 
naked arm, a ring or a stone out of a cauldron filled with boiling 
■water ; or he was throwni into the water with a rope round his body. 
If he sank, he was declared to have proved his innocence. 4. By 
the experiment of the cross* Each party stood before the cross witii 
arms expanded ; and the person who first became -^veary, and allowed 
his hands to droop, lost the. cause. 5. By the experiment loitli the 
Eucharist^ specially in disputes among ecclesiastics. It was thought 
that the guilty party would soon afterwards be struck by some mani- 
festation of the Divine displeasure. The laity underwent the experi- 
ment with the conseco^ated morsel (judicium offm), which the party 
impeached had to swallow at mass, 6. By the so-called ^^jiidicmni 
feretrir The accused touched the wounds of the person murdered ; 
if blood flow^ed from them, or foam from his mouth, it was held to 
establish guilt. — The implicit credence which the Church attached to 
so many iegendary miracles, sprung fi-om the same tendency which 
gave rise to these ordeals. It was, therefore, manifestly impossible 
ibr churchmen to combat such superstitions; at most, they could 
object to the pagan rites so frequently connected with them. But 
by sanctioning and regulating these trials, the Church no doubt 
contributed not a little to diminish the evils attendant upon them. 
■ Agohard of Lyons (pi* 840) was the first to denounce these practices 
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ils clamnaHe superstitions. After that, the See of Rome also (since 
the pontificate of Nicholas I.) uniformly condemned ever}^ kind of 
appeal to the judgment of God” — Among the different kinds of 
jyeace {Le,^ immunity of person, property, office, and duty), next to the 
peace of the King^ that 0 / the Church was most respected. For injuries 
to ecclesiastical personages and property, or offences committed in 
consecrated places, a threefold compensation was exacted, A bishop 
was regarded as equal to a duke, and a common priest to a count. — 
Comp, also Rohertson^ Charles V., First Section, and Notes 21, 22. 

5. Ecclesiastical Discipline and Penances. In Germanj’-, 
the State fully recognised the jurisdiction of the Church and its 
right to inflict punishment, so that an offence was considered ex- 
piated only when, besides the requirements of the secular, those of 
the ecclesiavStical tribunal also had been satisfied. This gave rise to 
a system of regular episcopal visitations, called Sends (Synoclus 
from send ?), which came into use during the reign of Charlemagne. 
The bishop was every year to visit the whole of his diocese, accom- 
panied by^a royal Missus^ and, with the aid of bailiffs specially se- 
lected (from every congregation) and s^Yorn, to institute a searching 
inquiry into the moral and religious state of every parish, and to 
punish the sins or misdemeanours brought to light. Both Regino of 
Prum and Hincrnar of Rheims composed instructions for conducting 
these visitations. — The State also lent its sanction and force to the 
sentences of ecclesiastical eivcommmiieation* Pepin enjoined that those 
who had been excommunicated should not enter a church, and pro- 
hibited Christians from eating and drinking with, or even saluting 
such persons. The public exercise of discipline was repugnant to 
German notions of propriety, and the Church, generally, yielded in 
this matter to popular feeling. The numerous Penitential books 
which date from this peiiod, gave ample direction about the admi- 
nistration OF DISCIPLINE, and, adopting the custom of judicial 
compensations, prescribed certain fines for every conceivable kind of* 
offence. WasseTschlehen has collected and edited all the documents 
of this character still extant The Penitential Books of the Western 
Church, with Hist. Introd.” Halle 1851). They appear to have been 
generally constructed after the penitential order of Theodore^ Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Manifestly, the fundamental idea of these 
arrangements implied an entire misunderstanding of Christian dis- 
cipline; and their frequent , contradictions, their confusedness and 
arbitrary regulations, led to very sad consequences. Even the render- 
ing of the term poenitentia by penance,” ie., compensation, shows 
how superficial w’^ere the views entertained by the Church on this im- 
portant subject. Thus, in the Penitential books, poenitere” is re- 
pfesented as entirely identical with jejunare.” But if the idea of 
once resolved itself into merely exteimal acts, the penance 
of 'feiing^ readily give place to other spiritual exercises. 

Again, if it was. only requisite by some penance to make compensa- 
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tion for sins committed, tlie services of another might fairlj be 
employed as a substitute for those of the guilty person. Accord- 
ingly, a system of eedemption was gradually introduced, which 
involved utter disregard of all moral earnestness on the part of peni- 
tents. Thus, for example, the penitential books indicate how a" rich 
man might, by hiring a sufScient number of persons to fiist in his 
stead, in three days go through a course of seven years’ penance, 
without incurring any personal trouble. This moral decay led in. 
the eighth and ninth centuries to determined opposition against 
penitential books, and the dangerous principles involved in their 
arrangement. The reaction commenced in Britain . at the Council 
of Cloveshoo in 747, and soon spread to the Continent, where it 
found vent at the Synods of Chalons in 813, of Paris in 829, and of 
Mayeiice in 847. The Council of Paris ordered all penitential books 
to be delivered up and burnt. Still such practices continued. — At 
this period, confession was not yet regarded as incumbent on the 
faithful generally. In theory at least, it >vas still held that it 
sufficed to confess to God alone. But already the custom of con- 
fessing once a year — during Eastex' Quadragesima — seems to have 
been so general, that its omission wuis severely reprimanded at epis- 
copal visitations. The/ormz^Za of absolution adopted was only of a 
deprecatory, not of a judicial character. 

§ 119. PUBLIC W’-ORSHIP Am> THE FINE ARTS. 

So long as Arianism remained the creed of Germany, tlie services 
of the Church were no doubt conducted in the ternaGular, But 
when these races joined the Catholic Church, Latin became the eccle- 
siastical language. Among the tiibes which -were converted to Chris- 
tianity by Catholic missionaiies, the use of Latin in the public ser- 
vices had from the first been introduced. The Slavonians alone were 
allowed to worship in their own language (§ 109, 1). — ^As the lan- 
guage, so also the liturgy of Eome was everywhere enforced, except 
within the diocese of Milan and in the Spanish Church. When 
Pepin entered into negotiations with the Papacy, he consented to have 
the forms of worship common among the Franks altered to suit tlie 
Eomish model (745). For the same purpose Hadrian I. furnished 
Charlemagne with a Eomish Sacramentariiim, and that monarch in- 
sisted on having the desired uniformity carried out. At first sight, 
it may appear strange that the peculiar characteristics of the German 
mind should not have expressed themselves in corresponding modi- 
fications in the services of the Church. . But it must be remembered 
that the Eomish ritual, when imported into Germany, was not only 
in itself complete, but so constituted as scarcely to admit improve- 
ments of a fundamental character ; and that, besides, the vernacular 
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was excluded from tlie Litarg)’', and tlie people realij took no active 
nart in the services. Where, as in this case, so much depends on 
the choice of expressions, the national mind could not find full or 
free utterance so long as the use of a foreign idiom was enforced. 

1. Liturgy axd Preaching. Besides the Eoman or G^^egorian^ 
other liturgies were in use ; differing from it in some respects. Such 
was the attachment both of the people and clergy of Milan to their old 
Amhrosian Liturgy, that even Charlemagne was not strong enough 
to displace it ; and to this day has Milan preserved its possessicAi 
of this relic. Not less tenacious were the Spaniards in their adher- 
ence to their national or so-called Mozarahic Liturgy (§ 111, 1). In 
several points it resembled the Eastern liturgies; after having been 
recast and enlarged by Leander and Isidore of Seville, it was adoptedi 
throughout the Spanish Church by the national Synod of Toledo in 
fiBS. This similarity to Eastern liturgies is also noticeable in some 
of the older GalUmn liturgies, before the time of the Carolingians. — 
Throughout the West, the Sebmon always occupied a comparatively 
subordinate place in public worship. The intellectual decay subse- 
quent on the migration.of nations, almost banished it entirely from 
the services of the Church. . But when, in the seventh cent., the 
Latin Church addx’essed itself to missionary work, the great impor- 
tance of this means of diffusing the truth was deeply felt. Petv, 
liowever, of the clergy were capable of composing sermons. Charle-- 
magne therefore* commissioned Paulus Diaconus (§ 120, B), in 782, 
to collect from the writings of the Fathers a (Latin) Homiliarium 
for Sundays and feast-days, to serve as a model for similar composi- 
tions, or, where this could not be , expected, to be read to the people 
either in the original or in translation. Of course tlie missionaries 
preached in the vernacular ; in established congregations the sermon 
was mostly delivered in Latin. But Charlemagne and the synods of 
Ids time enjoined preaching, either in German or in the Komanic. 
(Comp, also Johnson^ English Canons ; Mashll^ Ancient Liturgy.) 

2. According to the rule laid down by Gregory, the chanting 
in churches was performed by the clergy. The ordinance of Charle- 
magne, that the people should at least take part in singing the 

(Jloria” and the Sanctus,” was not obeyed. Between the seventh 
and the ninth centuries flourished a number of Latin hymn-writers, 
among whom we specially mention Beda VeneraUlis^ Paul Warjie- 
friedy Tkeodiilfof Orleans, Alcuin, and Eahanus Maurits, The beau- 
tiful hymn for Pentecost, ^Weni creator Spiritus,” is commonly 
ascribed to Charlemagne himself. Instead of following, as formerly, 
the tone and style of the classics, the religious compositions of that 
age became gradually more German and Christian in their spirit, 
being, characterised by deep simplicity and genuine feeling. To- 
wards the close of this period a considerable impulse was given to 
his species of compositions by ;the adoption of wEat were called 
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SEQUENCES (sequential) into the service of the Mass. Instead of 
the long series of notes without words — intended to indicate that the 
feelings were too strong for expression (hence the term Juhili ) — • 
which formerly had followed upon the Hallelujah of the Mass, suit- 
able rhythmical language in Latin 2 ^rose was adopted, which by and 
by was cast into metre, rhyme, and stanzas. Noiher Balhiikis, a 
monk of St Gall (ob. 912), wuis the first distinguished writer of 
sequences.— The only part which the people were allowed to take 
in the services of the Church was to sing, or rather to shout, the 
“Ivy rie Eleison” in the Litany, and that only at extraordinaiu' 
seasons, such as processions, pilgrimages, the transportation of relics, 
funerals, the consecration of churches, and other similar occasions. 
In Germany, during the second half of the ninth century, short 
verses in the vernacular wei'e introduced at such times — the Kyrie 
Eleison forming the refrain of every stanza. This w'as the humble 
commencement of G erman hymnology. The only monument of this 
kind of poetry still extant from that period is a hymn in honour of 
St Peter, composed in the old high German dialect. — The Am- 
brosian CHANT (§89, 3) had entirely given place to the Gregorian 
(the so-c"allod Cantus finnus or choralis). When Stephen II. visited 
France in 754, Pepin ordered that the Eomish chant should be uni- 
versally adopted. To this injunction Charlemagne gave general 
effect throughout the West, by entirely abolishing the Gregorian 
chant, by instituting excellent singing-schools at Metz, Soissons, 
Orleans, Paris, Lyons, and in other places, over which he placed 
musicians sent from Eome for the special purpose, and by intro- 
ducing music as a branch of education in all the higher schools 
throughout the Empire. The first organ brought to France was 
that which the Byzantine Emperor Copronymus presented to Pepin 
in 757. A second organ was given to Charlemagne by the Em- 
jieror Michael I. and placed in the church at ikix-la-Cliapelle. After 
that it was gradually introduced throughout the Church. But these 
instruments were still very imperfect ; they had only from nine to 
twelve notes, and the keys \vere so ill constructed that they required 
to be struck ndth the fist. 

3. The Sacrifice of the Mass. The idea of a sacrifice attach- 
ing to the Eucharist, wdiich led to the celebration of masses for the 
benefit of the dead (§ 88, 3), i-e., for alleviating and shortening the 
torments of purgatory, w^as gradually developed and applied to otlier 
])urpose3. Thus private masses \vere celebrated for the success of 
any undertaking, as for the restoration of a sick person, for favour- 
able weather, etc. This increase of masses w-as somewdiat limited by 
the enactment, that only one mass might be celebrated at the same 
altar and by the same priest in one day. The desire to secure as 
many masses as possible after death, gave rise to associations of 
churches and monasteries on the principle that a certain number of 
masses should be said in alL these churches and monasteries for 
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every member of the association tliat died. The idea of such fra- 
ternities — into wliiclijby special favour, kings, princes, and lords were 
sometimes received — seems to have originated with St Bonifaciiis. 

4. Among the Germans- THE WORSHIP OF saints was in great 
repute, especially as they served as substitutes for the displaced 
deities of former days. Far above the other saints towered in ])opiilar 
esteem the Mother of God, the fair and gracious Queen of Heaven 
— the full ideal of woman, that object of ancient veneration among 
the Germans. Partly from the want of artistic ^accomplishments, 
and partly from national dislike, the worship paid to 
was little in vogue in the German Church. Indeed, during the time 
of the Garolingiaiis, the Frankish Church formally jirotested against 
such services (§ 122, 1). But all the greater was the zeal displayed 
in THE WORSHIP OF RELICS, in which the saint reappeared, as it 
were, in concrete and bodily form. Innumerable relics existed in 
the West, supplied partly from the inexhaustible treasury at Rome, 
and partly from the band of zealous missioiiaiy martyrs, from the 
solitudes of hermits, or even from monasteries and episcopal sees. 
The bones of these saints were the objects of enthusiastic venera- 
tion, When a church or a monastery acquired a new relic, the 
whole country rejoiced in the, accession; the concourse of multi- 
tudes, and an abundant harvest in the shape of donations by the 
pious, attended the deposition of the prized memorial in the crypt 
of the sanctuary. In the ninth century the Frankish monastery 
of Centula boasted of a large quantity of such relics : among them, 
memorials from the grave Cf the . Innocents at Bethlehem, ""part of 
the milk of the Virmn, of the beard of St Peter, of his casula, of 
the Orarium of St Paul, nay^; even of the wood with which Peter 
was about to construct the three tabernacles on Mount Tabor. — 
Among the Germans, and especially the Anglo-Saxons, vdio \vere 
so fond of travelling, the pbaotice of making pilgrimages was 
very general. The favourite places for such devotions were the 
tombs of the princes of the apostles at Rome, the grave of St Mar- 
tin at Tours, and, towards the close of this period, that of St 
Jago de Compostella (Jacobus Apostolus the Elder, the supposed 
founder of the Spanish Church, whose bones were discovered by 
.Uphonse the Chaste). But the demoralising influences attendant on 
these pilgrimages, which formed subject of complaint even in older 
times, were painfully felt. Accordingly, St Bonitace insisted that his 
(^x)untrywomen should be prohibited joining them, since they only 
served to provide loose wmmen for the towns of Gaul and Italy. — 
The idea of patron angels proved specially , attractive to the Germans. 
More particularly did tliey accord their sympathies to Michael, the 
warrior Archangel, who had;,defeiaied the ;^eat' dragon.’ . > 

Eoclesiastioal Sea'^q#:AND Besides the Easter 

-another was |Mroduced after Pentecost, and a third 
before Christmas. The ecclesiastical year now commenced at Christ- 
' . ' ■ ' . ’ '' /' 
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maSj instead of Easter. In the ninth century, the Feast oi All- Saints 
(§87, 1), which at first had been only celebrated at Eome, was 
observed throughout the Church. — In consequence of the number of 
relics and the increase of masses, additional altars were erected in the 
ciiurches. Charlemagne enjoined them to be limited to the number 
actually required. The HIGH altar stood unsupported in the 
centre of the niche in the choir. The other altars were either placed 
in juxtaposition or supported by pillars. Pulpits and confessionals 
had not yet been introduced into churches. Special baptistries 
a^ljoined those churches in which the sacred rite was administered 
(§ 114, 2). But when this privilege was extended to all churches, 
a baptismal font was placed at the left side of the principal entrance, 
or at the point where the nave was crossed by the transept. This 
change contributed to the general introduction of the practice of 
sprinkling instead of immersion in baptism. Bells and toiaers were 
common ; the latter stood at first by themselves, but since the time 
of Charlemagne they were connected with the main building. 
Charlemag7ie prohibited the clmstening of hells ^ but the practice still 
continued. 

6. During the domination of the Ostrogoths, the fine arts were 
chiefly cultivated on the other side, during that of the Caroliiigians 
on this side, the Alps. In our own country also, considerable atten- 
tion w’'as ]}aid to their cultivation. The G-erman monasteries of St 
Gall and Fulda bore, in the ninth cent., the palm in artistic taste. 
Thus llitiloy a monk of St Gall (u5. 912), wus greatly distin- 
guished as an architect, painter, sculptor, poet, and general savant 
The old Roman Basilica still formed the model for ecclesiastical 
architecture. At Ravenna — the Byzantium of Italy — some splendid 
churches w^ero built in the Byzantine style during the domination 
of the Goths. Emlia^xl was the favourite architect of Charle- 
magne. Among the various churches built by that monarch, the 
Munster of AixJa-Chapelle, constructed after the model of these 
Ravenna churches, is the most beautiful. Being intended to serve as 
royal chapel, it was connected with the palace by a colonnade. For 
tlie same reason, it was originally of moderate size; but being also used 
for coronations, it was enlarged in 1355 by the addition of the grand 
principal choir, in the Gothic style. The ceremonies of the Ciuirch 
tended to the promotion of the plastic arts^ as costly shrines were 
required for relics ; and the crucifixes, candlesticks, ciboria, censers, 
and other vessels, called forth the , skill of artists. The liturgical 
books were covered with boards elaborately carved, and the doors of 
churches, the stalls of bishops, reading-desks, and baptisiiml fonts 
adorned with decoi’ations in relief. Among the various kinds of 
pictorial representations, miniature painting was employed in adorn- 
ing copies of ecclesiastical books. — Gomp. Q. Kinhel^ Gesch. d. bil- 
denden Kiinste. I. Bonn 1845--; Gesch. d. deutscli. Kunst. 

.lioips. 1851-55. 3 Vols.^ 
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§ 120. STATE OF SCIENCE AND OF THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE, 

Comp. J, C^F. Bahr, Gescli. cl. rom. Liter, im karoling. Zeit- 
alter. Karlsr. 1840. 

So long as Arianism continued the creed of the German races in- 
dependent scientific pursuits seem not to have been followed, with 
the exception of those of Uljilas, But Theodoric^ the generous 
monarch of the Ostrogoths, patronised and distinguished the repi^e- 
sentatives of ancient Roman literature. Among them Boeihius aihl 
Cassiodoriis have the merit of preserving the remnants of classical ,, 
and patristic learning in Italj. A similar service Isidore of Seville 
{oh. 636) performed for Spain, and his works were for centuries used 
also on the other side of the Pyrenees as text-books and guides for 
students. The numerous monasteries of Scotland and Ireland 
till late in the ninth cent.,*equally famed for the extensive learning 
and the deep piety of their inmates. The learned Greek monk, 
Theodore of Tarsus^ whom the Pope elevated to the archiepiscopal 
See of Canterbury {oh. 690), and his companion Hadrian^ awakened 
among the Anglo-Saxons an ardent zeal for the prosecution of learned 
investigations, while Beda Veneralilis^ though he never left his mon- 
astery, was regarded, throughout the Western Church, as a leading 
authority. For a time the Northmen pirates swept away the traces 
of this. high civilisation, till Alfred the Great (871 to 901) again re- 
stored it. This monarch, equally great in peace and in war, dis- 
tinguished as a general, a statesman, and a legislator, and renowned 
both as a poet and prose writer, raised the literature of his country 
to a height never before attained — though, unfortunately, only for a 
time. In Gaul^ Gregory of Tours {oh. 595) was the last represen- 
tative of Roman ecclesiastical lore. After him came that chaos 
which only under the reign of Charlemagne (768 to 814) gave 
place to a new day, of which the light shone throughout the West. 
The encouragement which that monarch gave to literature dates 
from the period of his first visit to Italy, in 774. There he made the 
acquaintance of such men as Petrus of Pisa^ Paul Warnefried^ Paul- 
imis of Aqidleja^ and Theodulf of Orleans^ whom he attached to his 
court. From the year 782, Alcuin^ an Anglo-Saxon ^^Levite,” was 
the leading spirit at the Frankish court. Charlemagne had made 
his acquaintance the year before iii Italy. Study now became one 
of the main pursuits, which even the royal family, the court, and all 
connected with it, encouraged or followed ; but among , these noble 
scholars, Charlemagne himself was the most zealous and docile pupil 
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of Alcuin. At tlie court school (schola palatina), wliichj like tlie 
court itselfj was migratory, the sons and daughters of the king re- 
ceived, along with the children of the noblest families in the em- 
pire, a liberal education. From England, Ireland, and Italy, con- 
tinual additions were made to the staff of teachers employed in it. 
At last Charlemagne issued, in 787, a circular letter addressed to 
all the bishops and abbots of his empire, in which, under pain of his 
royal displeasure, he commanded that schools should be attached to. 
vAl monasteries and cathedral churches. And, in truth, the resuh 
of these measures was most encouraging, although as yet the course 
of study was limited to the acquisition of classical or patristic lore, 
to the neglect of anything like national literature. Tlie great, the 
liberal, and pa.tri otic"* mind of Charlemagne perceived, indeed, the 
importance of encouraging the growth of a national literature ; but, 
with the exception of Paul Warnefried, his other learned advisers had 
lost every sympathy with the spirit, the language, and the nation- 
ality of Germany. They even regarded such studies as endanger- 
ing Christianity and encouraging the spread of former heathen 
notions ; hence their influence 'was rather; in the way of discourag- 
ing these views of their monarch. — The weak administration of 
Louis the Pious (814 to 840), disturbed as it ^Yas by party fights 
and civil wars, was far from favourable to the promotion of science ; 
but as yet the fruits of his father’s labours bad not disappeared. 
Loihair^ his son, issued an edict by wliich the scholastic arrange- 
ments of Italy were entirely reorganised, and indeed completely re- 
modelled. But that country, with its factions and tumults, was not 
the place where such institutions could for any length of time prosper. 
It was otherwise in France, where, under the reign of Charles the Bald 
(840"~877), a new period was inaugui’ated. At his court, as at that 
of his grandfather, the choice spirits of the West gathei*ed ; under 
the guidance of Johannes Engena^ a Scotchman, the high-school 
rose rapidly; the cathedral and monastic schools of France emulated 
the most celebrated institutions of Germany (such as St Gall, 
Fulda, Eeichenan); and the French sees were occupied by men of 
the most extensive learnings But after the death of Charles this 
high state of cultivation rapidly disappeared, and, amidst the troubles 
of that period, gave place to deep ignorance, confusion, and bar- 
barism* 

1. It was the primary object of these monastic and cathedral 
schools, to train persons for the Church. The writings of Cassio- 
dorus, of Isidore, Beda, and Alcuin,, were the manuals and text-hooks 
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eMe% in use. The inmates of monasteries were in the habit of 
making careful copies of books, for the twofold purpose of founding 
librarik and of diffusing celebrated works. Alenin arranged all 
knowledge under three branches, viz.. Ethics, Physics, and Theo- 
logy. His Ethics included what was afteinvards designated as 
Irwimn (Grammar, Ehetoric, and Dialectics) ; Physics corre- 
fspoiicled to the later Qimdrivium (Arithmetic, Geometry, Music, and 
Astronomy) ; both together constituting what were called the Liberal 
Arts. Conversation and instruction were to be carried on in Latin. . 
In the higher schools Greek, of which Theodore of Tarsus and his 
pupils had promoted the study, was also taught. Acquaintance mtli 
Hebrew ivas a more rare accomplishment ; some scholars obtained 
a knowledge of it by intercourse with learned Jew's. Tlie waitings 
of Boethius were the principal source for the study of philosophy ; 
Plato and Aristotle were known, however, to some extent, and in 
the ninth cent, the Byzantine Emperor Michael presented LouivS 
the Pious (§ 122, 1) with a copy of the so-called writings of Diony- 
sius the Areopagite. He was regarded as the same Dionysius who 
had founded the Church of Paris, and on this ground his writings, 
even v^hen not understood, were vaunted. Hildidn^ Abbot of St 
Denis, and afterwards Johannes Erigena, translated them into Latin. 
— Isidore of Seville and Rahanus Maurus composed encyclopsedias 
which emhodied a summary of the lore of their times. The work of 
Isidore, which bears the title of Originum s. Etjmologiarum LI. 
XX., is a remai'kable monument of industiy and comprehensive 
learning. Almost the same meed of praise is due to the LL XXII. 
de TTniverso, by I^banus, Both writers group theology along :^th 
the other sciences. 

2. The following were the most celebrated Theologians be- 
EOBE THE TIME OF THE CaBOLINGIANS : 1. GeEGOBT OE ToUBB, 
the scion of a noble Homan family. While on a pilgrimage to the 
grave of St Martin, to implore the removal of a disease (in 573), he 
'was elevated to the See of Tours, which he occupied to his death {oh. 
595). His family connections, his office, his character, learning, and 
piety, contributed to make Mm one of the most celebrated men of 
his time. Posterity is indebted to his writings for its knowledge of 
public and private affairs at the time of the Merovingians, (Best 
edition by Th. Ruimrt Par 1699 f. Comp, also J. W. Loebelf 
Gregor von Tours u. s. Zeit. Leips. 1839.) — 2. Isidore of 
Seville (Hispalensis), the scion , of a distinguished Gothic family, 
wdio succeeded Leander^ his hrothery. in the archiepiscopal See of 
Hispalis (pb. 636). lie composed excellent and careful compila- 
tions, in which information and fragments not otherwise known are 
preserved. For his cotemporaries he did a more important service, 
by making the German Church acquainted with classical and patristic 
lor&: ed. by K 1197^(7:; ,Vo!L'4.)-A-3: Beda^ 

Anglo-Saxou, educated in ihcMdha^ry oflWear- 
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moutlij lie afterwards left for that of Jarrow, where he died 

iu 735. His fame for learning, in all branches of science known at 
the time, was very great. These acquirements %vere combined with 
great modesty, piety, and amiability. While his numerous disciples 
attained the highest posts in the Church, Bede himself continued in 
quiet retirement, a simple monk, satisfied with this his chosen lot. 
Even on his death-bed he w' as engaged in teaching and writing ; and 
immediately before he expired, he dictated the last chapter of an 
Anglo-Saxon version of the Gospel according to John. (Best ed. 
ofjiis waitings by J. A. Giles* London 1843.) 

3, The most eminent theologian during the reign of Chable- 
'^MAGNE (768-814) was an Anglo-Saxon, *Alcuin (Albimis), sur- 
named Flaccus, He was trained in the celebrated academy of 
York, under Egbert and Elbert When the latter was elevated to 
the arcliicpiscopal see, Alcuin became president of this academy. 
On a journey to Eome (781), he was introduced to the notice of 
Charlemagne, wdio invited him to his court, where he became the 
teacher, friend, and most intimate adviser of the monarch. To the 
period of his death (in 804), he continued the great authority on all 
religious, ecclesiastical, and scholastic questions. In 790 he -went as 
ambassador to his own country, whence he returned in 792, no more 
to leave France. In 796 Charlemagne bestowed on him the Abbacy 
of Tours ; and the school connected with it became henceforth the 
most celebrated in the empire. (Best cd. of his wTitings by Fro- 
benius, 2 Yoll. f. 1777. Comp. Fr. Lorentz^ Life of Alcuin, transL 
by J* M* Slee, London 1839 ; F. Ifoimier, Alcuin, Par. 1853.) — 
After Alcuin, the most learned man of that age w^as PaullItI 
Dlvoonus (son of) Wabnefbid, a Langobard of noble family, and 
cliancellor of King Desiderius. From grief over tlie decay of his 
own country, he retired to the monastery of Monte Cassino, whence 
Charlemagne drew^' him to his court in 774, His attainments w^ere 
vaunted as those of a Homer in Greek, of a Virgil, Horace, and 
Tibullus in Latin, and of a Philo in Hebrew, But love to his 
country induced him to return to his monastery (in 787), wdiere he 
died at a very advanced age. The story of his having conspired 
against Charlemagne, and being sent into exile, is devoid of 
historical foundation. It deserves special notice tliat this learneil 
and amiable man was also distinguished for qualities rare in his 
time, such as openness, enthusiastic admiration of the language, the 
national legends, the poetry, and the ancient laws and customs of 
his own people. Besides these twm divines, the names of PaLLINUS, 
Patriarch of Aquileja, a native of Friaul (ob* 804), of LEmuAD of 
Lyons (o5. 813), and of TheoddLX^ of Orleans, deserve particular 
notice. The latter acquired fame, not only as a poet and a man of 
learning, but from his zeal in establishing elementary schools. Under 
the reign of Louis tlie Pious, he Was, accused of traitorouvS commu- 
nications -with Bernard of Italy, deposed and exiled (in 817), but 
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afterwards pardoned. He died before again reaching his own 
diocese (in 821). 

4. The following were the most celebrated theologians under the 
reign of Louis the Pious (814-840) : — 1. Agobard oe Lyons, 
by birth a Spaniard, oh, as Bishop of Lyons in 840. His anxiety 
for preserving the integrity of the empire, and his position as chief 
of the national party among the Frankish clergy, implicated him in 
the conspiracy against Louis the Pious, in consequence of which he 
was deposed and exiled (835). Two years afterwards he obtained 
the royal pardon. Agobard was a man of rare mental endowments 
and learning ; withal a keen opponent of ecclesiastical and other 
superstitions (§ 122, 2), — 2. Claudius, Bishop op Turin {oh."' 
840), also a Spaniard, and a pupil of Felix of Urgellis (§ 121, 1) ; 
whose heretical views, however, he did not share ; well known as a 
bold reformer. Comp. § 122, 2.-3. Jonas of Orleans, the 
successor of Theodulf {oh, 844), one of the most renowned prelates 
of his age, who completely succeeded in restoring discipline and 
order in his own diocese. — 4. Amalarius, a priest of Mete (comp. 

§ 114, 4). — 5. Christian Druthmar, a monk of Corbey, and 
celebrated as at the time the only advocate of a grammatical and 
historical exegesis. — 6. Walaprid, Strabo, teacher and Abbot of 
Eeichenau {oh, 849). — 7. Fredegis, an Anglo-Saxon, who came 
with Alcuin from England, and succeeded him both in the school and 
Abbacy of Tours, — a man whose philosophical investigations con- 
stitute him in a certain sense the precursor of mediaeval scholasticism. 

5. The following were the most celebrated theologians dnriR#? the 
reign of Charles the SabanWq' ’®ag- 

NENTius Maurus, the descendant of an,; ancient Eoman family 
which had early settled in Germany, and a pupil of Alcuin, who 
designated him St Maurus (§ 116). He was first a teacher, then 
became Abbot of Fulda, and finally Archbishop of Mayence {oh, 
856). Maurus was the most learned man of his age, and under his 
tuition the academy of Fulda rose to highest distinction. Comp. 
N, Bach^ Hrab. Maur., der Schopfer d. deutsch. Schul-wesens (Eab. 
Maur., the Originator of the Schol System in Germ.). Fulda 1835 ; 
Ft, Kunstmamij Hrab. Magn, Maur,, 184'1. — 3, Hinomar 

OP Eheims, comp. § 113, 1. (Besfc writings by J, Sinmnd* 

Ear. 1645. 2 VolL f).' — 3. EASd^Asiua,,;!EABBEETUS, from 844 
Abbot of Corbey, an office which he resigned in 851, when he dedi- 
cated himself exclusively to studies .and writing {oh 865). Despite 
occasional ultraisms, he was deservedly celebrated (§ 121, 3). — 
_,4. Kaxeamnus, a monk of Corbey^.;. Ih# <>pi^h^nt pf;EadbeT^^ a 
clear and acute thinker, but. s0mewhai;'i;tali|p^iistic in hie- views.— 

. 5. Flobus MAomTEB^ a clerk’, at Lycm,rofe|#rated,;,both his 
Icitahig and Jor the share he :h^ok alpng Agobard |n, certain 

'Bishop 
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a deep and independent tliiiikerj distinguished alike for his interest 
in science and in public instruction. — 8. Prudentius of Troyes. — 
9. Ahastasius, papal librarian at Pome. — 10. Pegino., Abbot of 
Prlim (ob. 915) ; — and lastly, that enigma and wonder of liis time 
Johannes ScoTus Erigena. By .birth a Scotchman (more pro- 
bably an Irishman), lie iinexpectedly appears at the court of Charles 
the Bald, and as suddenly disappears : and we are left in ignorance 
whence he came and whither he went. He was undoubtedly the most 
learned man, and the deepest, boldest, and most independent thinker 
of his time. His speculations have not been surpassed for centuries 
before or after him. Had he lived three centuries later, he might 
have occasioned a complete revolution in the learned world ; but in 
his own time he was neither understood nor appreciated, and scarcely 
deemed even worthy of being declared a heretic. The latter omis- 
sion, however, -was rectified hj the Church after the lapse of three 
and a half centuries (§ 138, 2). For farther details see below, Note 
7. (Comp. F, A. StaudenmaieTy J, Sc. Erig. u. d. Wiss. sr. Zeit. 
Frankf. 1834 ; J£ Taillandier, Sc. Erig^ne et la philos. scliolast. 
Strassb. 1843 ; iVl Moller, J. Sc* Erig. u. s. Irrthiimer. Mayence 
1844; A, Torstrick, Phil. Erigenae. Gott, 1844 ; and Ritter^ Gesch. 
el. chr, Phil* Vol. III.) 

6. The theological investigations of the German Church at that 
time were specially directed to the immediate wants of the Church, 
and hence chiefly of a practical character. Withal, such was the 
reverence paid to the Fathers, that, whenever practicable, their 
words and thoughts were employed in teaching, writing, preaching, 
demonstrating, and refuting. But the reformatory movement initiated 
under Charlemagne led, in the domain of theological science, also to 
greater freedom ; while the controversies of the ninth century neces- 
sitated independent thinking, and gradually inspired theological 
writers with greater confidence. — Among the various branches of 
theology, most attention was paid to exegesis, although commenta- 
tors still confined themselves to making notes on the Vulgate. Charle- 
magne commissioned Alcuin to make a cidtical revision of its text, 
which had been greatly corrupted. The first to oppose the theory of 
a mechanical inspiration was A gobard, of Lyons. He started from 
the principle, that the prophets had not been merely passive instru- 
ment like Balaam^s ass,, and that only the senms proedicationis and 
the modi ml argumenta diciionum^ but not tbe coTporalia verba^ had 
been inspired by the Holy Ghost. One only among the numerous 
exegetical writers of that age, Christian Druthmor^ perceived that it 
the first and most important work of an interpreter to ascertain tlio 
grammatical and historical meaning, of 'the text All other inter- 
'I'ireters set lightly by the literal meamng'’of the text, while they soi,ight 
to discover the treasures of Divinewdscibm by an allegorical, tropical, 
and anagogic interpretation, After Bruthmar, it was probably 
^ eh^sim Radbertus who devoted greatest' attention to a calm iiivesti« 
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gatioii of tlie literal meaning of Scripture. Besides these, the most 
celebrated exegetical authors at that time were Beda Venemhilh^ 
Alenin, Rahanus ManruSy and Walafrid Strabo^ whose ‘^GIoss^b ordin» 
ariie” formed, on account of their convenient size (next to the more 
full commentaries of Rahanus), the exegetical manual in common use 
during the Middle Ages. The work, however, contains little that is 
original, by far the greater part being derived from the Latin Fathers. 

7. In the study of - Systematic Theology, proportionally least 
attention was bestowed upon apologetics. Though the illiterate 
clmracter of the heathen around called not for any elaborate refufei- 
tion of their superstitions, this r'emark applies not either to Moham- 
medanis?7i or to Judaism, In Spain, a large number of Jews were " 
obliged to submit to baptism, or else expelled ; but in the Frankish 
Empire, especially under the reign of Louis the Pious, wealth and 
briberies ensured them ample protection. Thus encouraged, they 
not only prohibited their Jewish and heathen slaves from beiiig 
baptized, but obliged their Christian servants to observe the Sab- 
bath, to work on the Lord’s day, and to eat meat during Lent. 
Occasionally they even openly blasphemed the name of Christ, 
derided the Church, and sold Christian slaves to the Saracens. 
Agobavd of Lyons was very active in opposing them, by his preach- 
ing, -writings, and measures ; but they enjoyed the protection of the 
court. Isidore of Seville and Rahanus Maums also refuted their 
distinctive tenets. — ^Tlie department of polemical theology- was more 
fully cultivated than that of apologetics, especially since the time of 
Charlemagne (comp. §§ 121, 122). — In his LL III. Sententiarmn, 
Isidore of Seville collected from the writings of the Fathers a system 
of dogmatics and ethics, which for several centuries continued the 
text-book in use. Another manual of dogmatics, chiefly derived 
from the writings of Augustine, was Alenin's LL IIL de fide sanctie 
et individuso trinitatis. — Philosophical mysticism, which was first 
introduced by the writings of the so-called Areopagite, was repre- 
sented by Johannes Scotus Erigena, a mind far in*^ advance of liis 
age. Following up the gnosticism of the school of Origen, the 
tfieosophic mysticism of the Areopagite, and the dialectics of Maxi- 
mus Confessor, his work Db Divisione Nature” embodied a 
system of speculative theology of vast dimensions. Though Erigena 
felt anxiously desirous to retain the fundamental doctrines of the 
Church, his system, from first , to last, was one great heterodoxy. 
He started from the principle, that true theology and true philosop% 
were essentially the same, and differed only in point of form. Faith 
had to do with the truth as theologia affirmativa” 
revealed in the Bible, , and - handed down by the Church in a meta- 
phorical and figurative garb, and in a manneradapted to the limited 
capacity of the multitude. . Jt was the task of reason to strip off this 
envelope (theologia, negatiy%:&«^^ by:moahs‘of specu- 

lation^ io'OonvOrt. faitji, ibid ■ knowledge* iThe\pecnlat^'-iie;of the 
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work was intended to express Its fundamental idea^ viz,, that nature — 
i,e.^ the sum of everything existent and non-existent (as the necessary 
opposite of wliat existed) — manifested itself in a fourfold manner, 
as natiira creatrix non creata {Le*^ God as the potential sum of all 
existence and non-existence), natura creata et creatrix (i.e,, the eter- 
nal thoughts of God as the grand eternal tj^pes of everything created, 
the source and medium of which is the Logos), natura creata non 
creans (the eternal, invisible, and ideal world), and natura nec 
creata nec creans (^^<?., God as the final end of everything created, 
to which, after all antagonisms have been overcome, everything 
created returns in the aTozccTd(rrcc(){g rm ^avrSv). It is evident 
that this system must speedily have merged into Pantheism ; but 
in the case of Erigena liimself genuine Christian feeling seems to 
liave prevented these consequences, and he was anxiously desirous 
of preserving at least the fundamental truths of Christian Theism. 

8. The Ho.:\nLETJC literature of that period was comparatively 
very scanty. Besides the Homiliarius of Paid Warnefrid (§ 119, 1), 
only Bexle^ Wahfrid^ liahanus^ and Haymo appear to have been 
known as writers of original sermons. But the Theory of WoTshlp 
(its description and mystical interpi’etation) attracted considerable 
attention. The first work of this kind was that of Isidore^ ^ de 
officiis ecclesiasticis ” Charlemagne invited liis theologians to dis- 
cuss the import of the rites connected with baptism. During the 
reign of Louis the Pious, Agohard of Lyons proposed to reform the 
Liturgy, and defended himself with considerable veliemeiice in 
several tractates against the attacks of Amalaoiiis of Metz^ -whose 
liturgical work (de ojficiis ecclesiasticis) he sharply criticised. Floras 
Magister (de actione Missarum) also entered the lists against Ama- 
larius. Of other important works on this subject, we mention those 
of Pahamis (de institutione Clericorum), of Walafrid (de exordiis 
ot incrementis rerum ecclesiasticarum), and of Bemigins of Auxerre 
(expositio Missaa). The great authority on questions connected 
with ecclesiastical law and church-politics was Hmcmar of liheims, 
and next to him Agohard and liegino of Priim (§ 118, 5). 

9. The scanty knowledge of ancient Church History wdiicli 

theologians possessed, was solely derived from the works of Eufinus 
and Cassiodoriis. The ecclesiastical history of Haymo consists only 
of a compilation from Rufinus* All the more diligent were writers 
throughout the Middle Ages in chronicling the current political and 
ecclesiastical events, and in recording those which had taken place 
within the memory of man. To these labours tve owe a threefold kind 
of literature : — 1. That of national Thus the Visigoths 

liad an Isidore (Hist. Gothorum, Hist. Vandal, et Suevorum) ; the 
Ostrogoths a Cassiodmms (LI. XIL de reb. gestis Gothorum — a 
work which unfortunately has been lost ; or at least only preserved 
ill extracts, in the tractate of Jornandes^ in 550, de Getarum orig. 
et reb. gestis) ; the Langobards: a Paul Warnefrid (LL VI. de ges- 
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tis Langobarclorum) ; tlie Franks a Gregory of Tours (Hist, eccles, 
Fi’aiicorum) ; tlie Britons a Gildas (about 560 : Liber qiieralus de 
excidio Britannias) and a Nennius (Eulogium Britannia?, s. hist. 
Britonum, about 850) ; and the Anglo-Saxons a Bede (Hist, eccles. 
gentis Anglorom). 2. Anhals or ChkonicleSj chiefly composed 
in monasteries, and continued from 5 ^ear to year. 3. Biogeaphies 
of prominent political or ecclesiastical personages. Among tlie 
former, the most important are the Vita Caroii M., by Einhard^ and 
the Yit 83 Lndovici Pii, by Theganus^ by Nithardy and by an anony- 
mous writer commonly designated as Astronoinus. The number 1>f 
Vitce Samtorim^ compiled in a most credulous spirit, chie% in 
honour of local saints, was xery great. In the same class we also 
reckon the numerous martyrologies, generally arranged according to 
the calendar. The best known of these compositions were compiled 
by Bede^ Ado of Vienne, Usuardiis^ MahanuSy Noiker Balbulits, 
and Wandelbert The Miraculorum hist., by Gregory of lours, 
deserves special mention. Books III. to VI. give an account of the 
miracles of St Martin ; while Book VII. (de vitis patrunt) describes 
the lives of other twenty-three Frankish saints.— The Biographies 
of the Popes in the Liber pontificalis of Anasiasius the Librarian, 
the Historia Mettensium Episcoporum by Paulus Warnefrid, and 
the continuation of Jerome’s Catalogus s. de ecclesiast. scriptoribus 
by Isidore, deserve to be ranked among more solid historical con- 
tributions. 

§ 12E DEVELOPMENT OF DOCTBINE AND DOGMATtCJ CONTKO- 

VEBSIESf, y ' 

Comp. C. & FV. Which, Hst^ Adoptianorum. Grottg, 1755, and 
his Ketzerhist.” (Hist, of Heret.) ; against him : Frobenius, Diss. 
in his ed. of Alcuin. — X G* Walch, Plist. controversise Grsecorum 
et Latin, de process. Spir. s. Jena? 1751. — G. Mauguin (a Jansenist), 
Vett. auctorum, qui in Sec, IX. de prsedest. scripserunt opera et 
fragmenta. Par, 1650. 2 Volk 4; with hist, dissert. Against 
him : L. Cellot (a Jesuit), Hist. Gotteschalci. Par 1655. Jac. 
Usserii, Gotteschalci et controversial ab eo motaehist. DubL 1631. 4. 

The first important heresy of Germanic origin (at the time of 
Charlemagne) was that to which the name of Adoptionism has been 
given, and which originated in Spain* . . Following up the doctrine 
about the person of Christ, as it had been defined by the 6th (Ecu- 
menical Council of Constantinople in 680 (§ 82, 8), it was argued 
that the idea of a twofold nature and of a twofold will implied also 
that of a twofold Sonship. But the^Frankish divines regarded this 
innovation not as a further, 'deyidppmont of the, dbctrinei' in’ question, 
hut aB^qqimect^dwith 'Nesinmnism, and aqqbrdihglyh'^urriedits con- ’ 
the same the docIr^Ahf 
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the Holy Spirit became tlie subject of discussion^ when the Frankish 
Church defended orthodox truth against the objections of Eastern 
theologians. — Several controversies took place during the reign of 
Charles the Bald. In the EucJianstic Controversy^ the principal 
Frankish divines opposed the views of Eadbertus about transub- 
stantiation. Connected with this was another discussion about the 
parturition of the Virgm. On neither of these questions did the 
Church give any formal or synodical deliverance. It was otherwise 
ill reference to the controversy about predestination^ which soon, aftei*'- 
wards broke out. Although discussed in councils^ the question was 
not finally settled. Of less importance was the controversy about 
the appropriateness of the expression . trma Deitasr 

1. The AdoptionistConteoversy (785-818). Of allthedoc- 
trines of Christianityj none was so repugnant to Moslem feelings, or 
excited theh* ridicule more than that of the Divine Sonship oi* 
Christ. It was probably with the view of meeting these Moslem 
objections that a number of Spanish bishops, headed by Elqyandus. 
Archbishop of Toledo^ and Felix^ Bishop of Urgellis^ addressed 
themselves anew to the elucidation of the doctrine concerning the 
person of Christ. These divines held that Christ was properly the 
Son of God (filius Dei natura or genere) only in reference to His 
divinity ; in reference to His humanity He was properly a servant 
of God, as all of us, and only adopted as Son (filius Dei adoptivus) 
by the determination of God, just as all of us are by Him, and after 
llis similitude to be transformed from servants to children of God. 
Hence, according to His Divine nature, He was the o^iuT-hegottern 
according to His human nature the ‘FTR?>T-hegotten Son of God. 
This adoption of His human nature into Sonship had commenced 
at His conception by the Holy Ghost, appeared more fully at His bap- 
tism, and had been completed at the resurrection. The controversy 
occasioned by these views first broke out in Spain. Two represen- 
tatives of the Esturian clergy (§ 111), Becitus^ a presbyter of Libanju 
and Ethermsy Bishop of Osma, attacked the views of Elipandus both 
by word and writing (785). The doctrinal divergence between tliest.‘ 
divines probably received a keener edge by the desire of ejnancipat- 
ing the Esturian Church from the See of Toledo, wdtich was still sub- 
ject to Saracen rule. The Esturians appealed to Pope Hadrian L, 
who, in an encyclical addressed to the bishops of Spain, condemned 
Adoptio.nism as essentially akin to the Nestorian heresy (786). An- 
other stage of this controversy comirienced with the interierence oi* 
Charle7nagney occasioned by the circumstance that Adoptioiiism was 
rapidly spreading in the portion of Spain subject to his sceptre. 
Most j^robably lie gladly seized this opportunity of coming before 
the West in the character' of Protector of Orthodoxy, and hence aS' 
‘ 'E^inperor in spe. At the Synod of'Egtisbon in 792, Felix was obliged 
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to abjure bis heresy, and was sent to Pope Hadrian L In Eonie 
he was made to repeat his recantation ; but escaped from captivity 
and gained Saracen territory. Meantime -d/cie/nhad returned from 
his journey to England, and immediately tpok part in the contro- 
versy by addressing to Felix a kind, monitory letter. To this the 
Spaniards replied in strong language, when Charlemagne convoked 
the celebrated Synod of Frankfort (794), at which Adoptionism. was 
again fully discussed and condemned. The judgment of the Synod 
was accompanied by four detailed memorials (to represent the different 
national churches and authorities — in order to give it an oocmnenical 
cliaracter). Although despatched with such formalities to Spain, it 
produced little impression. No greater was the success of a learned 
controversial w’ork by Alcuin, to which Felix replied in a clever 
tractate. Meantime Charlemagne had sent a commission, with 
Leidi^ad of Lyons and Benedict of Aniane at its head, into Spain, in 
order to put an end to the spread of this heresy. The commissioners 
persuaded Felix to submit to a second investigation. At the great 
council held at Air-la’-Chapelle in 799 he disputed for six days 
with Alcuin, and at the close declared himself perfectly convinced. 
Alcuhi and FauUnns of Aquileja now published controversial tractates 
on the subject ; and Beidrad %vent a second time into Spain, where^ 
he succeeded in almost extirpating the heresy from the , Franhisli 
provinces. But the bishops who were subject to Saracen rule con- 
tinued to defend these opinions ; and when Alcuin addressed a flat- 
tering and conciliatory letter to Elipandus, the latter replied in tluj 
most violent and coarse language. Felw was, till his death in 81<S, 
committed to the charge of the Bishop of Lyons. Agobard^ the 
successor of Leidrad, found among his papers clear evidence that 
Felix had to the end continued in heart an adoptionist. Agobard now 
published another controversial tractate, which happily proved the 
last written on the subject. In Spain Proper, also, A do|)tionism 
became extinct, with the death of its leading representatives. 

2. CONTROVEKSY ABOUT THE PROCESSION OP THE IIOLY 
Spirit. At the Synod of Gentilly in 767, held for the purpose of 
meeting a Byzantine embassy in connection -with tlie iconoclastic 
controversy, the question of the enlargement of the Creed by the 
addition of the expression (§*80, ,6; 97, 1) was also dis- 

cussed. The result of thjs conference is not known. At the time 
of Charlemagne, A Icuin and Tlieodnlf wrote special tractates in 
defence of the Latin view. At the held in Fnaul in 791, 

Faulinm of Aquileja vindicated the insertion of the expression in the 
Creed — a yiew also defended by the Caroline books (§ 122). The 
^estion was discussed anew", wheh tlie Latin monks on Mount 
Olivet appealed to the practice of. the Frankish Church in reply to 
the.atliacks of the Greeks. commlih on the 

suMqot 'Oharlem.agxi^ ;a CmndlFeUff 
in 800*. tO' the additionj , allEbttgh the 
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Pope did not question the correctness of this tenet, he disapproved 
of tlie alteration of the Creed. Accordingly, he erected in the 
Church of St Peter two silver tablets, on which the Creed was en- 
graved without the addition — manifestly as a kind of protest against 
the ecclesiastical interferences of the Emperor. 

3. COKTROYERSIES OF PaSCHASIUS EaDBERTES. — I. EUCHA- 
RISTIC Controversy (844). So late as the ninth century the 
views of theologians concerning the Eiichaiist were expressed in 
ambiguous terms (§ 88, 2). But in 831, Paschasiiis Radbeotuf^^ .a 
monk of Corbey, wrote a tractate, De sanguine et corpore Do- 
mini,’^ for the purpose of proving that the elements were completely 
changed — an opinion which, even before liis time, had been current 
in ecclesiastical practice and in popular belief. The work of Ead- 
bertus breathes a spirit of genuine piety ; manifestly, it was his chief 
aim to present tlie deep import of this sacrament in all its fulness, 
power, and depth. Withal, the tractate was popularly wTittem 
Already the author could, in the course of his argumentation, appeal 
to a number of supposed facts in the ^Witis Sanctorum,” in wliich 
this internal t^eritem had also become outwardly manifest. For tlie 
circumstance that such was not always the case, he accounted on 
the ground that the Eucharist was intended to he a mysteriu-in. 
for faith, and not a miraculum for unbelief ; as also, on that of tlie 
Divine condescension, whieli Iiad regard to the infirmity of man and 
his shrinking from flesh and blood, and which, besides, would cut 
off all occasion for the heathen to blaspheme. Tlie tractate at 
first remained unnoticed. But when Eadbertus became Abbot of 
Corbey, he recast and handed it to Charles the Bald in 844. Tliis 
monarch commissioned Eatramntis, a learned monk of Corbey, to 
express his opinion on the question ; and the latter gladly seized the 
opportunity of controverting the statements of his abbot. In his 
tractate ^fl)e corp. et sang. Domini ad Carolum Calvum,” Ratrain- 
BUS submitted the views of his abbot (without naming him) to ii 
searching criticism, and then explained his own opinions, according 
to which the body and blood of Christ was present in the Eucharist 
only spiritualiter et secundum potentiam.” In the same sense, 
RahanuB Maurus^ Scotus Rrigena, and Florus of Lyons wrote 
against Radbertns’ view of a magic transformation. Hincmar and 
Ilaymo took the side of Eadbei’tus; while Walafrld- Strabo, and 
that able interpreter of Scriptui’O Christian Briithmar^ souglit to 
avoid either extreme, and propounded the doctrine of eonsubstantia- 
tion, as adequately expi’essing the import of this mystery. But Rad-- 
bertus had only given publicity to what really were the tendencies of 
the Church generally ; and the opposition of so many great divines 
could only retard, but not prevent, the spread and prevalence of these 
views. — ll. Controversy about ''the- Parturition of the 
ViEOiN (845). In entire accordance .with his fundamental vie\vs 
about the marvellous influences of the Divine power and presence, 
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Hadbertiis soon afterwards composed a tractate^ De partu Tirginalij’’ 
for tlie purpose of defending tlie view that the Virgin had giYeii birth 
utero claiiso/^ and withoiit pain — an opinion which Anibrosius and 
Jerome had already broached. Ratramnus opposed this tenet as 
savouring of Docetism (De eo, quod Cdnistiis ex Virgme natns est). 
— In the controversy about predestination^ Ratramnus took the side 
of Gottsclialk, and Eadbertus that of his opponents. 

4. CONTBOYEKSY ABOUT PilEDESTiNATlON (847-868). The 
former discussions on this subject (§ 83j 5) had not issued in the 
final settlment of the question. Indeed, the view^s of theologians 
varied from the extreme of semi-Pelagianism to that of a predestina- 
tion to condemnation, -which went even beyond the statements of 
Augustine. In the ninth century the controversy broke out afresh. 
Gottschalk, the son of Berno, a Saxon count, had as a child 
been devoted by his parents to the monastic profession, and trained 
at Fulda. At a synod held in Mayence (829), he obtained permission 
to leave that monastery ; but Rxihanus Maurus^ at the time Abbot 
of Fulda, prevailed on Louis the Pious to annul this dispensation. 
Translated to the monastery of Orbais in the diocese of Soissons, 
Gottschalk sought consolation in ardent study of the writings of 
Augustine, from which he rose an enthusiastic advocate of the doc- 
trine of absolute predestination* In one point he went even beyond 
his great teacher, since he held a twofold predestination (gemma 
prsedestinatio) — one to salvation, and the other ,to condemnation ; 
whlie Augustine generally spoke of the latter only as God leaving 
sinners to deserved condemnation. While travelling in Italy in 
847, he sought to gain adherents, to his views. Among others, he 
addressed himself to Noting^ Bishop of Verona. This prelate gave 
information to Rabanus, who in the meantime had been elevated to 
the See of Mayence. Rabanus immediately issued two thundering 
epistles, in wdiich the views of Gottschalk w’^ere in some particulars 
misrepresented, and certain unjust inferences drawm from them, 
more especially in the way of transforming the praedestinatio ad 
damnationem’’' into a prmdestinatio ad peccatum.” Rabanus 
himself distinguished between foreknowledge and predestination, 
ranging under the former head, the condemnation of the reprobate. 
But other -weapons than those of discussion were employed. A 
synod loas convoked at Mayence (848), before which Gottschalk 
appeared, strong in the conviction of the orthodoxy of his statements. 
But the council took a different view. Gottschalk w^as excommu- 
nicated, and handed over to his metropolitan, Hincmar of Rlieims^ 
for punishment. This prelate, not content with the spiritual sen- 
tence which the Synod of Chiersy pronounced against Mm (849), 
condemned him to the most severe bodily chastisement, since he 
ireM^d^to recanty an4,,conrigne4 him a prison ihifee monastery , 
, IfiUkm ; In vain Gijtochalk prpt>psed';tp;Srij:!^it’'theri^ 
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favourable to these trials, retorted by characterising this offer as 
the boast of a Simon Magus.— The inhuman treatment of which 
tlae poor monk had been the victim, and the rejection of the 
doctrine of Augustine by two influential prelates, excited an angiT 
controversy in "the Frankish Church, of which the weight was 
chiefly directed against Hincmar. Prudentius^ Bishop of Troyes, 
was the first to publish a tractate in favour of Gottschalk, Upon 
this Charles the Bald requested Ratramnus of Corhey, and &?*- 
vatus Lupus j Abbot of Ferrim'es, to express their judgment on tlie 
question, wdiich in both cases was in favour of Grottschalk. The 
position of Hincmar was becoming very difficult, when at last he 
succeeded in enlisting the advocacy of Florus^ a deacon of Lyons, 
of A malariusj a priest of Metz, and of Johannes Scotiis Erigena, 
But the aid of Erigena was fraught with almost greater danger to 
Hincmar than the attacks of his opponents. The Scotch meta- 
physician founded his opposition to the doctrine of predestination on 
the principle, hitherto unheard of in the West, that evil was only a 
ov* Accordingly, he argued that condemnation was not a positive 
punishment on the part of God, and only consisted in the torment- 
ing consciousness of having missed one’s destiny. The cause of 
Hincmar was fiist getting into disrepute, as his opponents made him 
responsible for the heresies of his Scottish friend. Not Prudentius 
of T7*oyes only, who had long been his literary antagonist, but even 
Wenilo^ Archbishop of Sens, and Floras of Lyons, who hitherto had 
espoused his cause, now turned their weapons against him. But 
Charles the Bald came to the aid of his metropolitan. A national 
synod was convoked at Chiersy in 853, when four articles (Capitula 
Carisiacd), embodying a moderate form of Augustinianism, were 
adopted, and the doctrine of a twofold predestination formally re- 
jected. Thus the opponents of Hincmar in Neustria were silenced. 
But Rmigius^ Archbishop of Lyons, convoked a Lotharingian 
Synod at Valence in 855, in which both the decrees of Chiersy and 
the Scottish mess” (pultes Scotorum) were stigmatised, and six 
articles of a very different tone adopted, as the test of orthodoxy. 
At last the secular rulers interposed, and convoked a general synod 
at Samnnihresj a suburb of Toul, in 859. But here also the dis- 
putants could not arrive at an agreement. Already the members 
were about to separate in mutual estrangement, when Eemigms pro- 
posed to leave the settlement of the controversy to a future councii 
in less troubled times, and till then to continue in accord. The 
S 3 aiod unanimously adopted this suggestion ; and as the proposed 
council never took place, the controversy completely terminated. 
Abandoned by his former friends, Gottschalk now appealed to Pope 
Nicholas A, who ordered Hincmar to defend himself for his con- 
duct towards the monk before Papal legates at the Synod of Metz in 
863 (§112, 4).' Hincihar deemedlt' prudent not to obey the cita- 
Happily for him, the PopO' himself afterwards amiiilled the 
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decrees of tHs synod on account of tlie venality of Ids legates, a)Kl 
the metropolitan soon afterwards succeeded in appeasing* the Pope 
hy intercessions and letters. Thus Gottschalkpvas deprived of liis 
last hope. Twenty years had he lingered in prison^ but to his latest 
breatli he rejected'with indignation every proposal of recantation. 
He died in 8685 and by order of Hincmar was interred in unconse- 
crated earth.— From his prison he had charged his metropolitan 
with another heresy. In the hymiij Te Trina Deltas tlnaque/^ 
Hincinar had substituted the expression Sancta Deltas for 
Tetna Deitas.” On this ground his opponents accused him of 
Sabellianism, a charge wdiich Eatramniis embodied in a coiitroversiai 
tractate. But the reply of Hincmar put an end to this agitation 
(857). 

§122. EEFOEHATORY :M 0 TEMENTB 

The independence which Charlemagne restored to the German 
Church seems to have awakened in the divines of Germany a feel- 
ing that they were destined to become the reformers of prevailing 
abuses. This tendency, though limited, one-sided, and frequently 
liable to aberrations, manifested itself more or less throughout the 
Middle Ages until the sixteenth century, when it issued in the glori- 
ous Eeformation. The series of reformers commenced with Charle- 
magne himself, wdio vigorously opposed the image-wmrship of that 
time. Loim the Pious continued in the wake of his father, and 
allowed Agohard of Lyons and Claudius of Turin to combat kindred 
foi'ms of ecclesiastical superstition— in the case of the latter divine, 
perhaps, even beyond the bounds of evangelical prudence. 

1. OpI>OSITION of the CaBOEINGIANS to IKAGE--WOBSX1IP 
(790-825). On occasion of an embassy from the Emperor Con- 
stantiiius Copronymus (§ 96, 2 ), Pepin the Short had convoked in 
767 a synod at GentUhj (§ ’121, 2), where the question of image- 
worship was also discussed. But we are left in ignorance of all be- 
yond this fact, as the acts of the synod have been lost. Twenty 
years later Pope Hadrian L sent, to Charlemagne the acts of the 
Seventh OEcumenical Council of Nice (§ 96, 3). In his character 
of emperor-expectant, Charlemagne felt deeply aggrieved at the 
presumption of the Greeks,* who, without consulting the German 
Church, had ventured to enact laws which were in direct opposition 
to the practice of the Frankish Church, .die replied by issnincT in 
liis own name the so-called Libri „ Carolini (best ed. by Heumamt^ 
Han. 1731). In this work the attempts of the Eastern* prelates are 
sharply met, and the acts of the, Synod refuted seriatim. Althougli 
Charlemagne disavowed the vieW of the iconoclasts, and admitted 
the utiltypf Religious ijmuges. for exciting in- 
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struct: ng tlie people, or as suitable decorations in churches — 
special reference to the views of Gregory the Great (§ 89, 3) — he 
reprobated every species of image-worship as a kind of idolatry. 
On the other hand, the Libri Carolini expressed approbation of the 
reverence paid to saints, to relics, and to the crucifix. Charlemagne 
sent this significant tractate, which in all probability was composed 
by Alcuin^\o the Pope, who rejoined, although in the most guarded 
language. But this reply made not the slightest impression on the 
Frankish monarch. Nay, the authority of a great general council 
of all the Germanic churches was to be opposed to that of the 
Council of tlie Byzantine Court, During his sojourn in England 
(790-792), Alcuiii secured for this purpose the co-operation of the 
Anglo-Saxon Church. Tlie Synod met at Frankfort in 794, and 
solemnly confirmed the principles of the Libri Carolini.” The 
Pope deemed it prudent to leave this controversy to the operation 
of time and popular feeling. — Under the reign of Louis the Pious 
the question was again discussed, on occasion of an embassy from 
the iconoclastic emperor, Michael Balbns. At a national synod held 
at Paris (825), the conduct of Hadrian I. was reprehended, the prac- 
tice of image-worship i-eprobated, and the principles of the Libri 
Carolini” once more confirmed. Pope Eiigen IL made no reply. 
This rejection of the Second Nicene Council and opposition to image- 
worship continued in the Frankish Empire till the tenth century. 

2. Soon after the Council of Paris, Agobaed of Lyons (§ 120, 4) 
published a tractate : Contra superstitionem eorum, qui picturis et 
imaginibus Sanctorum adorationis obsequium deferendiim putaiit. 
But the prelate went much further than the Libri Carolini. Ho 
proposed entirely to remove all images from churches, as the prac- 
tice would inevitably lead to abuses. Besides, he also rejected the 
idea of paying homage to saints, relics, or angels. Our confidence 
w’-as to be placed only in Almiglity God, whom alone w^e w'ere to 
worship through Jesus Christ, the sole Mediator, At the same time, 
he wished to introduce certain reforms in the Liturgy (§ 120, 8). 
He also opposed those portions of the public services which -were 
merely designed to affect the senses, and would have banished the 
use of all non-inspired hymns. On the other hand, he insisted on 
the necessity of diligent study of the Bible, and condemned all 
appeals to ordeals (§ 118, 4), and all the popular superstitions about 
witchcraft, and supernatural means for securing favourable weather 
(Contra insulsani vulgi opinioneni de grandine et tonitruis) ; as 
also the belief, that diseases and other plagues might be averted 
by donations to churches. On the subject of inspiration his views 
were somcwdiat loose (§ 120, 6). Still nobody thought of charg- 
ing him with heresy. — CnA 0 i>ius,_,BiSHOi? of Turin (§ 120, 4), 
went even beyond Agobard. From the; WTitings of Augustine that 
prelate had derived views more deep and full than any of Ins cotein- 
poraries of the blessed truth, that man is justified without any works 
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of his owBj only tlirougli the mercy of God in Christ. Louis the 
Pioits had elevated him to the See of Turin for the express purpose 
of opposing image-worship in Italy, the great stronghold of this 
superstition. In his diocese the veneration paid to images, relics, 
and crucifixes had been carried to fearful excess. These abuses 
seemed to call for stringent measures. Accordingly, Claudius ordered 
all images and crucifixes to be flung out of the churches. Popular 
tumults ensued in consequence, and only fear of the Fi*ankish arms 
could have preserved the life or protected the office of the bold pre- 
late. When Pope Paschal expostulated with him on the sobjedt, 
he replied, that he would only recognise his apostolic dignity so long 
as he did the works of an apostle ; if otherwise, Matt, xxiii. 2, 3 
applied to him. Claudius expounded his views in some exegetical 
tractates. In answer to Theodimiry Abbot of Psalmody, the Bishop 
of Turin wrote, in 825, a wmrk entitled Apologeticus,’^ which is 
only known from the rejoinder of Theodimir. A Scotchman, 
Dmigody teacher at Pavia, also wrote against him, and accused him 
before the Emperor. Upon this JonaSy Bishop of Orleans^ was com- 
missioned to refute the Apologeticus. The work (de Cultu Imagi- 
num LL III.), which appeared only after the death of Claudius, 
embodies the principles of the Frankish Church on the subject of 
image- worship. 
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St. Vicelin. Altoiia 1828. C. W. Spiehr, IL ii. Seform. G. cL 
Mark Brandenburg. Berk 1839.. F. W. Barthold^ Gesch. von 
Pommern. Hamb. 1839. P. P. Kannegiesser^ Bekehriings Gesch. 
d. Pommern. Greifsw. 1824. K. L. Tetschy knrland. Kirchengesch. 
3 Vols, Riga 1767 ; Fr, Knise^ Urgesch. (Origines) d. esthn. Volks- 
stammes. Mosc. 1846. K. v. Schlozer^ d. Anfange d. deiitscli. 
Lebens im bait. Norden (Commenc. of Germ. Infl. in the North 
along the Baltic). Berl. 1850. P. Pabst^ Meinhartj LivlainFs Apos- 
tek Reval 1847. — X i. Moslieim^ hist, ecck Tartarorum. Helmst. 
P714. Ahel^ memoires snr les relatt. politiques des princes chretiens 
avec les empereurs Mongoles^ in the Mem. de TAcad. des inscr. T. 
VI. VII. 1822. — X W. Watterichj d. Griinduiig d. dentschen Or- 
densstaates in Preussen (Origin of the Rule of the Teuton. Knights 
in Pr.). Leips. 1857. 

The conversion of the continent of Europe was almost completed 
during this period^ that of Lithuania being reserved for the 

following. Both the manner of carrying on, and the results, of mis- 
sionary operations continued as before. The labours of the heralds 
of the Cross were supported by armed force ; monasteries and fort- 
resses became the bases for the spread of Christianity; political 
motives and marriages with Christian princesses generally effected 
the conversion of heathen rulers ; and the peoples were either obliged 
to follow the example of their sovereigns, or submitted in silent 
resignation ; while, under the cover of Christianity, many heathen 
superstitions continued to exist. It was the policy of the German 
emperors to place the newly-converted races under the spiritual 
supremacy of the Metropolitan of Germany. Thus Hamburg was 
made the see for Scandinavia and the Baltic Provinces, Alagdeburg 
that for Poland and the adjoining countries, Mayence for Bohemia, 
Passau for Hungary. But the Papacy uniformly opposed such 
attempts of the German clergy and rulers. Each of these countries 
was to have its indej^endent metropolitan, and thus to occupy a 
place of equality in the great family of Christian states, of which 
the See of Rome was to be the spiritual head (§ 113). — The Western 
Church repeatedly commenced missionary operations among the 
Mongols of Asia and the Saracms of Africa, but without leading to 
any lasting results. 

1. The emperors of Germany succeeded in obtaining political in- 
fluence in Denmaek,' which they employed in favour of Christianity. 
’ King Gorm the Old {ob, 940)'. was a violent ■ persecutor, till Henry 
I.,, in 934, obliged him' to 'extend; toleration. His son, Ilaivld 
^ Bhatand for Black-tooth), was .bapti^aed after having concluded a 
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peace Otlio I. in 972, and from that period lie zealously seconded 
the labours of the archbishops of Hamburg-Bremen. But Harold 
was dethroned by his heathen subjects under the leadership of Sveri^ 
liis own son, in 991. Sven (a6. 1014) agained razed the Christian 
churches and monasteries in the country. Camite the Grea% his son 
(1014~103o), who had been educated a Christian, and espoused the 
pious English princess Emma^ re-established the Church of his 
country ; and, when on a pilgrimage to Eome, which, however, was 
partly prompted by political motives, established a close connection 
between tlie Danish Church and the great centre of Western Chri^ 
teiidom. — Next to the labours of Anskar, the conversion of Sweden 
must be traced to Unniy Archbishop of Hamburg, wdio left his see 
to devote his last years to the evangelisation of that country (ph. 
940). Faithful missionaries continued the work he had begun. 
Olave Shauthonwig (or Lap-Iving), in 1008, was the first Christian 
monarch of Sweden; and in 1075 swept away the last traces 
of heathenism. — On tlieir predatory expeditions, the Norwegians 
were brought into dontact with the Gospel. Haco the Goody who 
was educated in England, was the first Christian king of Norway. 
But his subjects refused to adopt the new faith (945), and even con- 
strained Haco to take part in a heathen sacrifice. He died deeply 
penitent for this act of sinful compliance (960). Still, despite the 
opposition of the heathen party, the conversion of the country gra- 
dually progressed under the reign of Olave Trygveson {oh iOOO), 
and especially under that of Olave Hai'oldBony the Fat {oh. 1033). 
These monarchs lost, indeed, their lives in contest with the Danes, 
whose aid their heathen opponents had called in. But national dis- 
like to the foreign rule thus imposed, caused Olave the Fat to be 
invested with the glory of patron-saint of Norway, and promoted the 
diffusion of Christianity of which he had been a martyr. — Under 
Olave Trygveson Christianity was also introduced in Iceland and 
Greenland, and in the Oi^eney and Faroe islands. 

2. The Gospel had been introduced into Bohemia during the 
preceding period (§ 109, 2), After the death of Yratislavy TJmho- 
miray his widow, a heathen, seized the reins of government in name 
of Boleslav, her younger son. The attempt of" Ludmilla, with the 
aid of certain priests and Germans, to elevate to the throne St 
IVenoeslaVy the elder son, whom she, had educated,, was frustrated. 
Ludmilla was killed by order of Drahomira (927), and Wenceslav 
fell by the hand of his brother., Boleslav at first attempted to ex- 
terminate Christianity from his dommions,; but was obliged to relax 
lus former severity after his defeat by Qtlw 1. in 950. His son, 
Boleslav IL, established Christianity in the couiatry,. and founded 
the arcliiepiscopal see of Prague. The Pope gave his consent to 
the^erection of this see, on condition that the Eomish Liturgy should 
^be mftqduced. From Bohaihia the “Gospel .spread' iordland. 

Duto 'Maced by' 
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priiicessj to adopt tlie Christian religion (966). His subjects fol- 
lowed his examine, and the See of Posen was foiinded for the Ciuircli 
of Poland. — During the succeeding period, Cfaristianitv was intro- 
duced in Lithuania. Jagello^ Cfrand-Duke of that country, was 
liaptized, in order to acquire, with the hand of Queen Hedwige^ the 
crown of Poland (1386). He founded the See of Wilna. ^ His sub- 
jects, who at baptism received each a woollen coat, came in crowds 
to make profession of Christianity.— The Gospel was first carried to 
Hungabt from Constantinople, where Gylas^ a Hungarian prince, 
was baptized in 950. Byzantine missionaries accompanied the 
monarch ; but this connection wdth the Greek Church was only 
tempoimy. By the combined exertions of a number of German 
prisonex’s of war, and of Piligrin^ Bishop of Passau, the Hungarian 
Church was detached from the East Duke Geysa (oh, 997) was 
at least favourably disposed towards Christianity, chiefly through 
the influence of Sarolta^ his wife, a daughter of Gylas. But the 
conversion of the country was only accomplished under the reign of 
his son, St Stephen {oh, 1038), who also introduced Christianity into 
Transylvania and'Wallachia. According to some authorities, he 
received the dignity of king from Pope Sylvester II./ and the 
Plungarian Church,became subject to the Komisli hierarchy. 

3. "The Wends, who inhabited the districts bordering the Elbe, 
the Saale, the Havel, and the Oder, cherished a deep repugnance 
to Christianity, the introduction of which was associated in their 
minds with the loss of national independence. Otho I. founded many 
sees and the archbishopric of Magdehiirg among the Wends. But 
these institutions were swept away during a revolt of the Wends 
under Misteeoi (983). Gottsclialky the grandson of Mistevoi, fell a 
martyr to his , Christian zeal (1066). This murder was followed by 
a general persecution of Christians. Christianity was only established 
in these regions under the reign of Albert the Bear^ who founded 
the Margravate of Brandenburg (1133), and under that of Henry 
the LioHj who Vanquished the Obotrites^ and colonised the districts 
formerly inhabited by them with Germans (1162). Amidst many 
difficulties the labours of the devoted Bishop Bemio of Meissen {oh. 
1106), and those of St Vicelin^ the apostle of the Wends {oh, 1154), 
were carried on with a zeal truly apostolical. — For a considerable 
period the efforts of the Dukes of Poland to subject Pomerania to 
their rule, and to Christianise the country, remained unsuccessful. 
At last Boleslav III. conquered the country in 1121. He enlisted 
the services of Otho of Bamberg as missionary to that country. The 
devoted prelate proved the apostle of Pomerania. His ardent zeal, 
his self-denying love and patience, which neither threats nor perse- 
.cutions could overcome or exhaust, were fully rewarded. The 
Pomeranian Church, which was founded during his two missionary 

^ But this point is controverted. See Mdbertson, Hist, of the Clir. Ch. II. 
Per., p. 443,^ Note 17, ' , ' 
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expeditions, continued under Ins superintendence till liis deatli in 
1139. The island of liiigen^ lioivever, remained lieatlienj till con- 
cjiiered in 1168 by Waldeniav^ king of Denmark. 

4. The duty of carrying the Gospel to the countkies along 
THE EASTEKN SHOEE OF THE Baltic was first Undertaken by the 
Danish Church. Sven IIL founded the See of Lund in lOoO, with 
the express object of making provision for the spiritual necessities of 
these countries. Monks \Yere repeatedly sent to evangelise, and 
armies to conquer them, but in both, respects without success. YvTiat 
the Danes failed to accomplish ivas achieved by the missionaries md 
the sword of Germany. About the middle of the twelfth centimy, ^ 
merchants from Bremen and Lubeck entered into commercial rela- 
tions with these districts. In their company Meinhard^ a pious 
])riest final tlie monastery of Segeberg in Holstein, was sent in 1186 
on a missionary expedition by Hartwig, the xlrclibishop of Bremen. 
Meinlmrd founded a church at Yxkiill, and ivas nominated bishop, 
but died in 1196. His successor, Berthold of Loccuniy a Cistercian 
abbot, ^vas expelled the country, but returned at the head of an army 
of crusaders, and fell in battle in 1198. He was succeeded by 
Albert of Apeldern^ a canon of Bremen, who transferred his epis- 
copal see to Eiga (1200), and for the protection of the mission 
established the knightly Order of the Sword. By such means 
Christianity spread from Livonia to Esthonia, where the See of 
Lorpat -was founded in 1223, and in 1230 to Semgallen and lo^ 
CouELAND. The Danes also effected a landing at Bevel, where they 
founded a see, which was placed tmder the superintendence of the 
Metropolitan of Lund. In Peussia, A dalbert, Archbishop of Prague, 
commenced missionary operations in 996 with great success, hut fell 
a martyr the following year^ ' Bruno, a zealous moiik, and eighteen 
of his missionary companions, met with the same fate on the borders 
of Lithuania, after having laboured for only one year in the district 
(1008). Twm centuries elapsed ere their W'Ork was resumed, when 
the labours of the evangelists once more encountered fanatical 
opposition. The order of the Teutonic Knights alone proved strong 
enough — after its amalgamation with that of the Sword — to swree'p 
away heathenism from that district. — Christianity was introduced in 
Finland by St Eric in 1157, who built the fortress of Abo to pro- 
tect the missionaries. He was . accompanied by Henry, Bishop of 
Upsala, the apostle of that country, w^hose ardent zeal was reivarded 
with the martyrs crown. In 1279 , the Lapps became subject to 
Sw^eden, and in 1335 Hemming, Primate of Dpsala, consecrated a 
church at Tornea. , . 

5. During the pontificate of Alexander LH, ambas- 

sadors of the Tartar priest-king John (§ 103, 1) arrived at Eoine, 
and fabulous accounts of the power and glory of that monarch spread 
throughout the West. The \P,bpe entered into negotiations with 
^ ^ thek^ , tewBveif led % ke ‘ resul'ts. tfiet may have 
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been mere aelventiirers. — In consequence of tlie tlireatonmg attitufle 
of the Mongols towards the Western churches. Pope Innocent IV . 
sent an einbass}^, consisting* of Franciscans and Dominicans, to 
Khan Oktai (1M5), for the twofold purpose of inducing him to 
adopt peaceable measures, and of inviting him to become a Cliristiam 
But the application wms unsuccessful. Gajulcy the successor of 
Oktai, was more favourable to the Christians. In 1253 Louu IX. 
of Franco despatelied an embassy to Khan Mangu^ at the liead of 
wdiich the celebrated Franciscan William de Ruhniquis (Ptuis» 
brock) w'as placed. The report which he brought to Europe 
damped tlie hopes, formerly cherished, of the conversion of Mangii- 
After the death of Mangu in 1259 the Mongol Empire was divided 
into the Persian and the Chinese dynasty. In Persia^ Christianity 
gave place to Mohammedanism in the fourteenth century. But in 
China missionary labours were repeatedly resumed, not without suc- 
cess. Pope Gregory X. despatched, in 1274, two Dominicans to 
Khan KuhlaL They were joined by Marco Polo^ a young Yene- 
tian, at the time only sixteen years old, wliose account of the 
journey afterwards excited such sensation. Other missionaries fol- 
lowed these heralds of Christianity ; among them we mention espe- 
cially that venerable Franciscan, Johannes de Monte-Corvino^ who 
translated the New Testament and the Book of Psalms into the 
Mongol language, baptized about 6000 natives, and died in 1330 as 
Archbishop of Gambalu (Pekin), But in 1369 the Mongols w^ere 
driven from China, and tlie fruits of these labours gradually dis- 
appeared, — While Louis IX. was carrying on the siege of Damiette, 
St Francis (§ 128, 4) arrived in Egypt in 1219 for the purpose of 
attempting the conversion of the Mohammedans. He proposed to 
the Sultan to prove the truth of his religion by undergoing the 
ordeal of walking tlirougli fire ; but the offer -was declined, and the 
saint dismissed with rich presents, which St Francis, however, re- 
fused. Much more successful in this field of labour was Baimundm 
LiiUtis. After his conversion fi*om a course of w^orldiiness and 
frivolity, he prepared himself for the work by laborious and careful 
study of the languages, and then -went to preach the Gospel to the 
Saracens in N orthe rk Africa . H aving encountered every species 
of opposition, lie died a martyr in 1315. Comp. 134, 2. 
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KreiizziigG fiir Europa (Essaj on the results of the Crus, for Europe): 
Gottg. 1808. ^ 

Diiriiig the rule of the Arabs, Christian pilgrims to the Holy 
Sepulchre had enjoyed ample protection. But under the reign of the 
Fatimites, at the commencement of the tenth century, persecutions 
commenced, especially during the Caliphate of Hahim^ who equally 
oppressed iiatire Christians and pilgrims, and interdicted their 
-worship under severe penalty, probably in order by such sevcriti^es 
to wipe out the disgrace of having sprung from a Christian mother. 
Under the domination of the SeljooMan Turks, from 1078, these 
measures of oppression greatly increased. The feelings evoked 
throughout the West by these persecutions was all the more deep, 
since the expectation of the* approaching end of the world, which 
was general in the tenth cent. (§ 136, 1), induced many to under- 
take pilgrimages to the Holy Land. So early as the year 999 Sylr- 
vester IL had — ex persona devastatse Hierosolymas — ^made an appeal 
to Christendom to rescue the Holy Land from the infidel. Gregory 
VIL entered warmly into this px‘oject, and had indeed resolved to 
head a crusade in person ; but his dissensions with Henry IK pre- 
vented the execution of the plan. Twenty years later Peter of 
Amiens^ a hermit, returned from his pilgrimage. In burning lan- 
guage he portrayed to the Sovereign Pontiff ( Urban IL) the suffer- 
ings of the Christians ; he recounted a vision in which Christ Him- 
self had charged him with the commission to rouse Christendom 
for the delivery of the Holy Sepulchre. By direction of Urban, 
Peter travelled through Italy and France, everywhere exciting the 
feelings of the people. A council was* summoned at Pmcenza in 
1095, where this cause was pled. Still greater success attended the 
address of Urban at the Council of Claremont in the same year. In 
response to his enthusiastic appeal for a holy war under the standard 
of the Cross, the universal exclamation was heard : “ It is the will of 
God P’ and on the same day thousands enlisted in the cause, and had 
the red cross affixed to their right shoulder — among them Adhemar^ 
Bishop of Le Puy^ who was named. Papal legate for the war. On 
their return to their dioceses, the bishops everywhere preached the 
Crusade, and before many weeks had elapsed Western Christendom 
was stirred to its inmost depths. Thus commenced a movement 
which lasted for two centuries, and which' in its character can only 
he compared with the migration of nations. By these expeditions 
Europe lost nearly 6,000,000 of men ip, bootless attempts. In the 
end pifrpose cherished by,,|^^ frns- 
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irated. Still the consequences of these expeditions proved of deepest 
importancej and their influence extended to all departments of life; 
both ecclesiastical and political, spiritual and intellectual, civil and 
indiistriah New views, requirements, tendencies, and forces were 
introduced, by the operation of which mediaeval history entered on 
the last stage of its development, and which prepared the way ibr 
the modern phases of society. 

1. The Fiust Gexjsade (1096). ■ In May 109G a motley host 

of 40,000 men, impatient of the preparations made by the military 
leaders, took the road, headed by Peter himself, and by his nephew 
Walter the Penniless. But the excesses committed by them, and 
the utter absence of all discipline, aroused the hostility of the popu- 
lations: half the army was destroyed in Bulgaria, the rest perished 
by the sword of the Saracens. At length, in the month of August, 
the regular army of the crusaders set out under the command of 
Goi>hrkj op BoiJinLOsr. Originally it consisted of 80,000 men, 
but by the 'way it increased to not less than 600,000. The recep- 
tion which the Byzantine Government accorded the crusaders was 
by no means favourable. In 1097 they crossed to Asia. Nicma, 
Antioch, and Edessa were taken,, not ^ without considerable resist- 
ance and great losses. But their efforts ultimately proved successful 
and on the 15th July 1099 the cxmsaders scaled the walls of Jeru- 
salem v'ith the sliout, It is the will of GodP’ By the light of 
biirnnig houses, and wading in blood, they marched in solemn pro- 
cession to the Church of the Eesurrection, repeating psairiis. 
Godfrey was chosen King of Jei’UvSalem, but refused to wear a 
royal diadem where liis Master had been crowned with thorns. 
The pious leader of the crusaders died after the lapse of only one 
year, and was succeeded by Baldwin^ his brother, who was crowned 
at Bethlehem. The bestowal of numerous fiefs soon gathered a 
number of vassals around the new inonarch. Jerusalein was made 
the seat of a patriarchate, to which four archiepiscopal sees and a 
corresponding number of bishoprics were subjected. Tidings of 
these events awakened fresh enthusiasm thx'oughont the West" So 
eaidy as the year ll'Ol three other lai^ge armies of crusadex's set out, 
They marched against Bagdad, with the view of bi*eaking the Moslem 
power in its great stronghold; but these, undisciplined masses never 
reached their destination . ' ■ , 

2. Second Cehsabe G147).'_ Thafall, of Edessa-— the great bul- 
wark of the kingdom of Jerusalem-^seemed a loud call for renewed 
exertions. , Pope Eugem JL summoned.' the- nations to arms, Ber^ 
nard of Clairvamj tliB great teacher '■ of" that peidod, preached the 
Crusade, and predicted victoi7-.--:’LririiS',YIL op France took the 
cross, thereby to exp.iate the sacrilege^ of having burned down a 
church filled with people. Under the impression of the sermons of 
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St Bernard, Conrad I. or Germany foliowed liis example, not • 
■svitliout considerable reluctance. Bat tlieir noble armies fell iinder 
tlie sword of the Saracens, or perished through the perfidy of the 
Greeks and the utter dissolution of all discipline, amidst want, pckS- 
tilence, and fatigue. Damascus was not taken ; humbled, and with 
tlie scanty remnants of their armies, tlie Christian princes returned 
to their own' countries. 

3. Third Crusade (1189). A century had not elapsed before 
the kingdom of Jerusalem had talien into complete decay, l^ie 
incessant animosities between Greeks and Latins, t!ie intrigues of 
vassals, the licentiousness, luxury, and lawlessness of the people, the , 
clerg'y, and the nobles, and, after the extinction of the dynasty of 
Baldwin, the disputes of pretenders to the crown, rendered order, 
security, or stability impossible. Under these circumstances, it was 
comparatively easy for Sultan Salctdln — that Moslem knight without 
fear or stain, who had already dethroned the Fatimite dynasty in 
Egypt — after the bloody victory of Tiberias, to put an end to the 
domination of Christians in Syria. Jerusalem was taken in October 
1187. Tidings of this calamity once more roused Western Chris- 
tendom. Philip Augustus of France, and Ilennf IL of England, for 
a season laid aside their disputes, and took the cross at the hand of 
William of Tgre, the historian of the Crusades. They were joined 
by the Emperor Frederic I., in personal courage a youth, but old 
in years and experience, whose energy, prudence, and ability seemed 
to insure success. The intrigues of the Byzantine court, and the 
indescribable difficulties of a march through a desert, could not 
arrest his progress. He met and defeated the well-appointed army 
of the Sultan of Iconiuirv^ and took his capital, but soon afterwards 
was drowned in a small river of Pisidia (1190). The greater part of 
the army now dispersed ; the rest were led against^ Ptolemais by 
Frederic of Swahia, the Emperor’s son. Soon afterwards appeared 
under the walls of that city Philip Aug-ustus and liiCHARi) 
Cceur-de-Lion, who, after the death of his father, had imdertaken 
his vow, and on his passage to Syria conquered Cyprus. Ptoie- 
niais (St Jean d’Acre) fell in 1191 ; but disputes among the leaders 
prevented any lasting success from that enterprise. "^Frederic of 
Swabia had fallen, and Philip Augustus retgrned to France under 
pretence of illness. Eicliard gained, indeed, a splendid victory over 
Saladio, took Joppa and Askelon,, and was about to march upon 
Jerusalem, when tidings arrivM that. Philip Augustus was arming 
against England. Saladin, who' respected the knightly qualities of 
his opponent, agreed to an armistice for three years, on conditions 
favourable to Christian pilgrim^ (1192)'. The district along the 
shore, from Joppa to Askelon j 'was ceded to Eenrg of Champagne. 
On his return to England, Richard was seized by Leopold of Austria, 
whose flag he had insulted before Ptolemais, and, kept a prisoner for 
, twe > ■' -iTfei Grtis^de; not festmed 1$®?’ his iibtotiotu 
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4, Fouetii Ceusade (1217). Pope Innocent III summoned 
Ciiristendoiu a fourth time to the Holj War. The monarclis of 
'Europe were too much engaged with their own affairs to give heed 
to this call.; but Fulk of Newilly^ the great penitential preacher of 
his agCj induced the nobility of France to fit out a considerable 
armament. Instead^ however, of marching against the Saracens, 
they \Yere induced by Dandolo^ the Doge' of Venice, to assist him in 
subduing Dalmatia, by way of payment for the transport of the 
troops, and then to advance against Constantinople, wdiere Baldwin 
of Flanders fomided a Latin, Empire (1204-1261). The Pope 
excommunicated the Doge, highly censured the violent dethrone- 
ment of a Christian monarch, and appointed an ecclesiastic to the 
I^atriarcliate of Constantinople, At the urgent persuasion of Pope 
Jdonorius IIL, Andeew IL of Hungary led another army of 
crusaders to Palestine in 1217. He gained some advantages ; but, 
being betrayed or forsaken by the barons of Palestine, he returned 
the ibl lowing year, 

5, Fifth Crusade (1228). The Emperor Frederic II. had 
also promised tlio Pope to undertake a crusade, but delayed on 
various pretexts, till Pope Gregory at length excommunicated him. 
Frederic no^v set out at the head of a comparatively small army 
(1228). Kamel j the Sultan of Egypt, was at the time engaged in 
war with a rival. Under the appreliension that Frederic might 
co-operate w'ith him, he hastily concluded peace, ceding Jerusalem 
and, several other towns. On the Holy Sepulchre the Emperor 
crowned himself with his own hands (Jerusalem being the heredi- 
tary portion of his spouse JolantJie)^ and then returned to make, his 
peace with the See of Pome (1229). 

6, Sixth Crusade (1248). The ardour in this cause had for a 
considerable time been declining. But when in 1247 Jerusalem 
was again taken by the infidels, St Louis of France once more set 
out at the head of a considerable army, and, having ^Yi^tere.d in 
Cyprus, passed in 1248 into Egypt. He defeated the Egyptians 
both by sea and by land, and took Damiette. His army, however, 
%vas decimated by battles, pestilence, and famine, and himself made 
prisoner by the Mamelukes, who had lately dethroned the dynasty 
of Saladin, After payment of a heavy ransom, he was allowed to 
return to liis own country in 1250. The pious monarch still felt as if 
liis vow had not been fulfilled. Accordingly, he embarked a second 
time ill 1270 for Tunis, in the hope of making that city the basis of 
further operations. But half of his army, and the king himself, iverc 
swept away by a pestilence that same yeai*. Ptolemais, the last 
stronghold of the Christians in the Holy Land, fell in 1291. 
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§ 125. ISLAMISM AND THE JEWS IN ECRODE. 

Ill the eleventh century the dominion of the Saracens in Sicihj 
gave place to that of the Normans (§111). In Spam also the sway 
of Mohammedanism was drawing to a close. Frequent changes of 
rulers and dynasties^ and . the division of the country into suiall 
caliphates^ had w’eakened the power of the Moors ; while increasing 
degeneracy of manners, in a rjch and luxurious country, graduahy 
diminished the military prowess and ardour of the people. Although 
the Christian forces of the country were also drawn from a number of 
small kingdoms, patriotism and religious enthusiasm, which grew as 
the contest continued, rendered them invincible. Rodrigo Diaz^ the 
Castilian hero (called by the Moors the Cid^ or Lord, by Christians 
the Campeador or Commander) — ob, 1099 — appeared to these war- 
riors the embodiment of Spanish and Christian chivalry, though it 
must he confessed that the conduct of these heroes towards vanquished 
infidels was at times neither Christian nor knightly. The Moors 
called in the aid of the Almoravides ; but neither could they nor the 
Almohades from Barbary, who afterwards took their place, restore 
the former glory of the Moorish arms* Under Alpli 07 ise IIL of Cas- 
tile the combined Christian princes gained a great victory at Tolosa 
in 1212, after which only the provinces of Cordova and Granada 
were left to the Moors. Cordova fell in 1236. In 1469 the. two 
most powerful Christian kingdoms of Spain were united by the 
marriage of Ferdinand of Arragon with Isabella of Castile. Soon 
afterwards Grranada also was conquered. On the 2d January 1492, 
Abu-Abdilehi (Boabdil)^ the last caliph, concluded a disgraceful 
treaty, in consequence of which he evacuated his splendid capital, 
and a few moments later the. Castilian banner waved over the 
highest turret of the proud Alhambra. The Pope bestowmd on the 
royal pair the title of Catholic* Those Moors who refused baptism 
were expelled ; but even the Moriscoes, or baptized Moors, proved 
an element so dangerous to the common-weal, that Philip J/J., in 
1609, decreed their final expulsion. Most of them sought refuge in 
Africa, where they again openly professed the religion which in 
their hearts they had all along cherished. 

By frade and usury the Jew^' bad ohitthel , almost exclusive 
possession of the coined money. The influence thus acquired was 
more than counterbalanced by, the cruelty and oppression to which, 
from their wealth, they were exposed on the part of needy princes 
and nobles; ; Exery public, calamily was popularly ascribed to theni; 
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they poisoned the wells^ and thus occasioned epidemics ; they stole 
consecrated wafers in order to pierce them through with needles ; 
they abducted Christian children to sacrifice them at their Passover. 
Popular superstition and enmityj thus excited^ frequently found vent 
in tumults, in which thousands of innocent persons fell victims, and 
whole quarters, with their defenceless inhabitants, were consumed by 
the flames. Occasionally the crusaders also Commenced their heroic 
exploits at home with a massacre of Jews. In Spain the synagogue 
suffered persecutions similar to those of the Moors and Moriscoes. 
j5everal of the popes — especially Gregory FJX, Aleimnder IIL^ and 
Imiocent III. — published ordinances for the protection of the Jews, 
interdicted the practice of forced conversions, and called attention 
to the circumstance that they were destined by Providence to be 
living evidences to the truth of Christianity. 


II. HIEEABOHY, THE GLEEGY, AND MONASTICISM. 

§ 12G. THE PAPACY. 

Comp. F. E, Loscher^ Hist. d. rom, Hurenregimentes (Hist, of 
the Eule of Harlots at Eome). 2d Ed. Leipz. 1725. 4. — Vehsey 
Otto d. Gr. u. s. Zeit. Zittau 1835. — Fr, Ilock^ Gerbert u. s. 
Jahrh. Wien 1837. — Stenzel^ Gesch. Deutsch. unter d. frank. Kais. 
(Hist, of Germ, under the Fr. Emp.). Leipz. 1827. C. Hoflery 
die deutschen Papste (The German Popes). Eegensb. 1839. — X 
Voigt^ Hildebr. als Gregor YII. u. s. Zeitalt. 2d Ed. Weimar 1846. 
J". M, Solti, Gregor Vll. Leipz. 1847. (?. Cassander, d. Zeitalt. 
Hildebr. fiir u. wider ihn (The Age of Hildebr. for and ag. him). 
Darmst. 1842. A. de VidaiUon, Vie d. Greg. VIL Par. 1837. 2 T. 
X W. BotodenyJjife of Greg. VIL Lond. 1840. 2 Vols. H. FlotOy 
Heinr. IV. u. s. Zeitalt. Stuttgart 1855-56. 2 Vols. — Fr* v. Ramnery 
Gesch. d. Hohenstaufen (History of the Hohenst.). 6 Vols. Leipz. 
1823, etc. W* Zimmermanny d. Hobenst. od. d. Kampf d. Monar. 
gegen d. Papst ii. d. republ. Freih. (The Hohenst. or the Contest 
between Eoyalty, the Pap. and Eepublic.). Stuttg. 1838. 2 Vols. — 
J. Helfensteiny (jt* Bestreb. u. d. Streitsch. s. Zeit. (The Obj. of 
Gr. and the Coiitrov. Writ, of his time). Fr. 1856. IL lieiitery 
Alex. III. 11 . d. K. sr. Zeit. BerL 1845, I, Ring, ITrieclr. I; im 
Kampfe gegen Alex, III. (Fred,. I. ami Ms Contest with Alex, III.). 
Stuttg. 1835. C* de' Cherriery Hist, de la lutte d. Papes et des Emp. 
de la'maison de^Souabe. Par, 1841-51.' 4 T. IL Franh, Am. v. 

^ Brescia u. s. Zeit. Zurich 1825. BmSy d* h. Thomas v. Canterb. 
•Mayeiice 1856, ’ Bdtaille, Vie^poLet'Aiv. de Tli. Beck- Paiv 1846. 

Life and Letters-' of Th. a Beck. Lond- 1846. 2 Vols. — Fr* 
UurteTy P, Innocenz III. u, s. Zeitgenossen (P. Innocent III. and 
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Ivis cotemporaries). 4 Vols. 3d Ed. 1845. 0. AleJ^ Ivonig 

Philipp d. Hohenst. Berl, 1852. (7. Ilvfler (Eom. Cath.)j Ivais. 

Priedricli II. Ein Beitr. zur Bericlitigiiiig liber cl Sturz d. 
riolienstanfen (The Emp. Fred. II., an Ess. on the causes of tlie 
fill! of the IToheost. Dynasty). Mini. 1844.— Canon lioherisony 
Life of St Thomas. London 1859. 

The history of the Papacy during this period opens amid its 
deepest degradation. It was Germany which put an end to thes^ 
infamous abuses ; the Papacy once more recovered from its low state, 
and remembering its high aims, rapidly rose to the highest point 
of its influence and power. With tlie alternative before it of being 
subject to the secular power of the emperors or of rendering them 
subject to its spiritual sway, it entered into mortal conflict with that 
very monarchy to which it owed its recovery. In this contest, which 
raged most fiercely during tine disputes with the Hohenstaufen 
dynasty, the Papacy carried indeed the victory, but only again to 
experience that it conld neitlier coexist nor dispense with a strong 
imperial government. As the overturn of the empire of Charle- 
magne had I’GcIuced the Papacy to utter degradation under the vile 
rule of Italian nobles, so its victoiy over the German monarchy, 
issued in rendering it subject to French policy, to an extent scarcely 
less humiliating. — x\t the time when the Papacy rose from its 
decay, the orders of Clugny and Camaldoli (§ 128) proved its 
strongest supporters and best advisers ; afterwards, the begging friars 
formed a sort of Papal standing army ; wdiile the Crusades, besides 
contributing a good deal of enthusiasm in favour of the Church, 
found employment and a grave for troublesome princes and their 
armies. — ^Wiieii ihe Papacy reached its climax, the Holy Father was 
regarded as absolute head of the Church. Already theologians 
argued that the position of the Supreme Pontiff in the theocracy 
must insure the infallibility of his official decrees. , Gregory VIL 
claimed for the chair of Peter the right of confirming all appoint- 
ments to vacant sees. From the time of Innocent JiZ, what for- 
merly had been merely papal recommendations to vacant posts 
{preccB^ whence the parties recommended were called precistw) were 
issued as mandaia; while Clement 1268) insisted that the 

Pontiff possessed the power of plenaria dispositio’' over all eccle- 
siastical benefices. According to these vicars of Christ, Universal 
Councils had only a deliberative voice. Prom every tribunal an 
appeal might be taken to the successors of the apostles ; they might 
grant dispensation from, any law of the Church, and They alone 
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possessed tlie right of canonising^ -The practice of kissing {he foot 
originated in an Italian custom ; and even emperors stooped to hold 
the stirrup to the Pope. In all countries^ legates^ with absolute 
power, acted as representatives of the Pope. Theirs it was to con- 
voke and to preside over provincial councils. From the time of 
Nicholas T. it %vas customary to crown the Sovereign Pontiff, al- 
though at first only a simple crown called tiara was used for the 
parpose. The College of Cardinals^ which consisted of the clergy 
of tliG eatliedral at Rome, and of the seven bishops in the metropo- 
litan diocese, formed the ecclesiastical and secular council of the 
Pope. The Romish curia discharged all the ordinary business ; the 
ministry of finance bore the name of Rota Romana* Besides the 
regular revenues derived from the States of the Church and tlie 
annual tribute from foreign countiaes, the bestowal of the pall upon 
newly-elected metropolitans brought considerable sums into the 
|>apal treasmy. Under special circumstances, the popes also claimed 
the right of levying a contribution from all churches. 

1. The Papacy to the time op Hildebeai^d (904-1048). 
In the contests of the Italian nobles 'which ensued after the de- 
parture of the Emperor Arnulf (§ 112, 5), the party of AdalherU 
Maxgrave of Tuscany, proved ultimately victorious. For lialf a 
century Theodora^ the concubine of that prince — a beautiful and 
noble Roman, but steeped in lowest vice — and lier equally infamous 
daughters, Marozia (Maria) and Theodora^ filled the See of Peter 
with their paramours, their sons, and grandsons, wlio surpassed cacli 
other in vileness and wickedness of every kind (the so-called Porno- 
emey). The first of these pontiffs lyas Sergius III. (904-911), the 
paramour of Marozia, He Avas succeeded by J ohk X. (914-928), 
whom the elder Theodora summoned from his see at Ravenna,, as 
the distance of that city from Rome put some resti’aint on her in- 
famous connection With him. John successfully resisted the inroads 
of the Saracens in Italy, and after the death of Theodora would 
have put an end to the infamous* rule of these women ; but Marozia 
had iiim cast into prison and smothered. The next occupant of 
the papal chair was JoiiK XI, (931), the son of Pope Sergius and 
Marozia. But Alberk^ his brother, deprived this pontiff and 
his successors of all secular powder (o6. 954). OcUmianus^ the son 
of Albcric, and the most dissolute of that race, at the age of eighteen 
once more combined the spmtual and secular power. lie was 
the first pontiff who on his elevation tb the Papal See changed his 
name, adopting that of JoiiK XIL, (955-963). Against his enemy 
Berengar II. he invoked the aid of Otlio I. of Germany (936-973), 
and again bestowed on the German monarch the digniy of Roman 
Emperor, wdiich had been extinct for thirty-eight years (962) ; but 





immediately afterwards he changed sides^ and entered into alliance 
\Yith Berengar for the pui'pose of expelhng the Geroiaiis. Otho 
hastened to Kome, and at a s-ynod held in that city (9(>3) deposed 
the Pontiff, as guilty of incest, perjury, blasphemy, murder, and 
other crimes. After the death of Otho, the Tuscan party, under 
Cresmitiiis^ a son of the younger Tiieodora, again obtained the 
ascendancy, and was only temporarily kept in check by Otho IL 
(973-983). While in Eome itself the Papacy was thus in the 
hands of an unprincipled political party, its spiritual supremacy was 
seriously threatened in France. In 987 Hugo Capet had assumed 
the French crown ; he now appealed to Pope John XK to re- 
move AomiiIf\ Archbishop of Rheims, wdio had opened the gates 
of that city to the enemies of the new monarch. The Pope hesk 
tated ; but the French king summoned a synod which deposed the 
rebellious prelate, ^Yhose place was filled by Gerbert (991), the 
most learned man and the ablest politician of his age. In vain tlie 
Pope remonstrated ; Gerbert remained resolute. The king and the 
archbishop had even conceived the plan of wholly separating the 
French Church from the See of Rome, which only failed from 
popular opposition to it. RobeHy the successor of Hugo, was weak 
enough to abandon Gerbert and to restore Arnulf (996). John 
XV. called in the aid of Otho IIL (983—1002) against the oppres- 
sions of Crescentius, hut died before the arrival of the Emperor (996). 
Otho directed the choice upon Bruno, his cousin, who assumed the 
name of Gbegory V., the first German pontiff. This excellent 
prelate only survived to 999. Gerbert, who after his deposition had 
acted as tutor to Otho, and had lately been appointed Archbishop of 
Ravenna, was now elected through the influence of the Emperor. 
He ascended the chair of Peter by the name of Sylvester IL 
(999-1003). Ignoring all former donations, the youthful Em])eror 
bestowed upon the Pontiff eight lordships in the. States of the 
Church as a mark of his personal favour. But Sylvester succeeded 
in depriving the Emperors of Germany of the advantages they had 
gained. lie encouraged the youthful monarch in the foolish plan 
(instilled by his mother Theophano, a Byzantine princess) of dis- 
carding the political constitution and ideas which were distinctively 
German in favour of a grand Occidental Empire, after the model of 
that of Byzantium, of which Rome was to be the capital. By such 
measures the German bishops were alienated from their sovereign. 
At the same time the Pope bestowed the royal dignity on Boleslav 
Cktohry of Poland, the hereditary enemy of Germany, whose great 
aim it was to found a vast SclaVppic’BimJl^V^pd' bu BUplwi of 
Hungary. He also freed the churches in those countries from the 
supremac}^ of the Metropolitan^ of Germany,^ and, in return for a 
yearly nominated the two, them 
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According to popular belief, the Pope had practised the black art, 
and both Ills learning and success had been due to his connection 
^YItll the prince of darkness. — The Tuscan party again obtained the 
rule ill Eoine, and the old scandals were re-enacted. Tims in 1033 
Benedict IX. was elevated to the Papacy — a boy of only twelve 
years of age, but an adept in the most infamous vices. He sold the 
Papacy to G^^egory FA, who incurred the charge of simony in order 
to rid the Papal See from its worthless incumbent. Benedict, how- 
e%eT, refused to give place; and as another party among the nobles had 
elected Sylvester III., there were no less than three claimants to the 
papal title in Eome. At length Henry III, (1039-1056) put an 
end to this scandal. He summoned a synod at Sdtei (1046) ; 
Gregory abdicated, the other two popes were deposed, and a pious 
German bishop nominated successor of St Peter, by the name of 
Clement IL Henry received the imperial crown from the hands 
of the new Pontiff,' and the Eomans took a solemn oath to ask the 
consent of the Emperor before appointing a pope. Thus imperial 
power had for the time come triumphant out of the long contest be- 
tween secular and spiritual authority, and the Church was absolutely 
subject to the State. This could not long continue ; a reaction 
was both natural and necessary. ‘ , 

2. The Papacy under Hildebrand (1048-1085). Clement 
II. died of poison. His successor, Damams IL^ after a pontificate 
of only twenty-three days, was removed by the same means. Such 
prospects made the German bishops more chary in their ambition. 
At length Brxino of Toul^ a rigid churchman, consented to accept 
the papal dignity. He ascended the See of Peter by the name of 
Leo TX. (1048-1054), and with him the Papacy rose from its 
fbinner depression and impotence. This result must, however, be 
chiefly ascribed to a monk of the name of Hiidebrand, the son of a 
blacksmith at Saona. , An intimate friend of Gregory VI., he had 
supported his rule at Eome ; and after his abdication again retired to 
Clugny, where he had formerly resided. Bruno wished to secure 
the assistance of this influential monk, and for that purpose visited 
Clugny on his way to Eome.^ Hildebrand consented to accompany 
him only on condition that Bruno, who had been elected simply by 
order of the Emperor, should lay aside the pontifical vestments, and 
enter Rome in the garb of a pilgrim, to be there elected anew and 
in a rightful manner, Hildebrand was appointed a deacon at Eome, 
and from that time to his elevation to the See of Peter continued to 
direct the affairs of the Church, and succeeded in elevating it to a 
degree of power and authority hitherto unattaiued. From the com- 
mencement of his activity it was his great object to bring about a 
complete reformation in the Church. Simony was to be entirely 
abolished, the liberties of the Church to be secured against any inter- 

^ 'Opinions differ as to the place where Bmno and Hildebrand met. Sec 
liohertson^ u. s., pp. 512^ 513. , 
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ference of the secular power, dissoluteness in the deroy to he 
punished \Yith the utmost severity, priestly celiliacy enjoined as the 
most powerful means of emancipating the priesthood both from the 
world and the State ; wdiile all spiritual offices were in future to be 
filled with the ablest and most deserving men. After the death of 
Leo, the Romans wished to appoint Hifdehrand his successor. But 
lie declined the honour, and himself headed a de]>utation to if ermany 
to request from the Emperor another pope. By his influence the 
imperial choice fell on Gehhard of Eichstadtj a well-known prelate, 
a near relative of the Emperoi’, and till tiiat time the chief adviser 
in all Ills aiiti-papal measures. The appointment woas a masterstroke 
of policy; by it the anti-papal party in Germany was deprived ot 
its leader, while the liigli church party gained in Gebharcl, who 
assumed the name of ViCTOE II. (1655-1057), an able pontiff. 
Henry died the year folio-wing, and the Papacy %vas emancipated. 
Still Hildebrand persisted in declining the pontificate, content to 
direct the choice as he listed. After the death of Stephen IX, the ' 
Tiisculan party succeeded, indeed, in nominating Benedict X., a 
man to their own mind. Bat he was soon obliged to give place to 
Nicholas IL (1058-1061), the anti-Pope of Hildebrand’s nomina- 
tion. This pontiff, at a synod held at Home in 1059, passed an 
ordinance by which in future the election to the See of Peter should 
rest with tlie Roman College of Cardinals, to the exclusion of the 
nobles and the people; but salvo honore debito et revei'entia erga 
Regem Henriciim” — a concession which, however, was regarded as 
temporary, and only applying to, . the reigning Emperor. Pope 
Alexanber II, (lOSl-lOIS) was , elected in this manner. The 
German court appointed Homnim lL^ a simonist and con cubin arias, 
who was unable to mamtainhis position; andilcnry JF. (1056-1106), 
^110 in the meantime had attained his majority, confirmed the elec- 
tion of Hildebrand’s nominee. Despite this compliance, the Pontiff 
refused to sanction the divorce of Plenry; and when the Saxons 
complained of his intolerable oppressions and sacrilege, he even sum- 
moned the Emperor to Rome, . Henry meditated vengeance, but 
the death of Alexander put an end to his plans. 

Tlie Papacy was now sufBcfently strong, and Hildebrand no 
hmger hesitated to complete, in his own name, the work which ho 
had so auspiciously begun. He ascended the chair of Peter by the 
name of Gregory VII. (1073-1085), and intimated his appoint- 
ment to Henry IV. in a letter so, humble and conciliatory as to pro- 
cure the Emperor’s confirmation At a- synod held in Rome in 
1074 he re-enacted the old stringent laws of ; declared all 

priests who lived in wedlock,, or. had obtained tfieir offices by 
simony, to be deposed, and Aheir priestly functions invalid. The 
lower clergy, who were generally married, .violexitly opposed this 
measure ; but Gregoiy carried the point (comp, § 1*27, 2). Papal 
legates visited evejy country,, and, supported by the popular voice, 
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carried the order of the Pope into execntioii. At another synod 
licld in Kome (1075), the real contest against simony and the prac- 
tice of receiving investiture from secular lords was commenced. Any 
ecclesiastic who in future should accept office from the hands of a 
layman was to be deposed, and the secular lord wdio bestow-ed inves- 
titure to be excommunicated. This threat \vas first put in execution 
in the case of Henry’s personal advisers, wdio had been guilty of the 
most shameless simony. The Emperor, at the time fully engaged 
v^ith suppressing a revolt of the Saxons, concealed his anger, and 
dismissed his advisers. They were, however, restored at the close 
of the war, and the former simony, spoliation of churches, and oppres- 
sion recommenced. Meantime Grregory himself met wdth opposition 
In Italy. Cenciusy the leader of that party among the nobles which 
was opposed to reform, attacked the Pope in church during the cele- 
bration of the Christmas festivities (1075) ; but the Eornans set him 
free, and Cencius had to fly. A papal embassy was now despatched 
to the court at Goslar, to cite the Emperor to appear personally at 
Eome under pain of excommunication. Henry no longer restrained 
his indignation ; he insulted the legates, and at a synod held at Worms 
in 107G had the Pope deposed, on the charges of tyranny, magic, and 
adultery. Gregory replied by excommunicating all the bishops who 
had taken part in the synod, and by solemnly deposing and excom- 
municating the Emperoi*, at the same time freeing his subjects from 
their oath of allegiance. The papal ban made a deep impression on 
the people and princes of Germany, and the prelates submitted one 
after the other. At a diet held at Tribiir the election of a iiew^ 
Emperor was even discussed, when the weak monarch, as much dis- 
mayed as formerly he Lad been obstinate and imperious, resolved 
upon Inimbling himself to the utmost. Indeed, such a step had now- 
become necessary, and took not the Pope by surprise, although it 
disconcerted his plans. — In the cold winter of 1077, from the 25th 
to the 27th January, the Emperor stood barefoot in the garb of a 
penitent, and fasting the whole day, in the court of the castle of 
Canossa, belonging to the Countess Matilda^ whom Gregory was at 
the time visiting. At length the Pope consented to give him abso- 
lution, but only on condition of his not assuming the royal dignity 
till his cause had been investigated and decided. But Henry imme- 
diately broke his promise, and accepted the proffered aid of the 
Lombards. Gregory again hurled his anathema, Pope and Emperor 
deposed, each otheiy and both parties set up antagonists. The armies 
of Heniy were successful* Rudolf of Swabia^ his opponent in the 
empire, died soon after the battle of Merseburg (1080), and Henry 
escorted the anti-Pope Clement III. to Italy. Eome was taken ; 
but still Gregory refused all overtures of peace, and shut himself up 
in the castle of St Angelo, till the Norman duke, Robert Guiscard^ 
restored him to liberty in 1084. Gregory died the following year 
' at Salerno, ' , ■ ^ 
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It \Yas tlie great object of Hildebrand’s life to form a mrkersal 
theocracy^ of wliich the Pope^^ as vicar of Christ earthy and 

hence as possessing SEpreme power, should be the visible head. Kot 
that the royal power was to be abrogated, or its iiKlepeiidence 
limited; it%vas andnstitution of God, but its province extended only 
to secular matters, and aiw invasion of spiritual rights was to be cor- 
rected and piimslied by the Pope. In this grand jiapal theocracy, 
'which itself was subject only to God and His law, all Christian 
states were to be joined together as members of one body. It w.as 
the spiritual power which consecrated and bestowed divine sanction 
upon secular rulers ; they reigned by the grace of God, but medi- 
ately, not immediately — the Church being the medium betw-een 
them and God. The Pope was supreme arbiter and lord over them, 
to whose decisions they were implicitly to submit. The relation be- 
tween royalty and the Papacy was similar to that between the sun 
and the moon, which imparted to the latter its lustre. As the 
Church gave its divine authority to secular rule, it might again 
withdraw it where power was abused, and in such cases subjects were 
absolved from their allegiance. — Admitting that this system w^as not 
consonant with the Gospel, it cannot be denied that during this 
period of transition it formed a necessary counterpoise to the arbi- 
trary and despotic interferences on the part of the secular power. 
Gregory, and with him the ablest men of his age, considered that in 
this system alone lay the salvation of society, the sole and true pre- 
servation both of Church and State, of princes and peoples. And 
in a certaiii sense they were right. If the Church was to accomplish 
its great mission in tlie training of those nations on whom the future 
devolved, if it was not to perisK amidst the barbarism of that period, 
it must have been concentrated and secured in a power such as, 
according to Gregory, the Papacy was intended to establish.— It was ‘ 
not to place his owm indlvidn^ity on the summit of human authority, 
but to preserve the Church from imminent destruction, that Gregory 
undertook his gigantic work. Not vulgar love of powder nor vain 
ambition animated him, but the idea of the high destiny of the 
Church, to which he devoted his life with enthusiastic ardour. In 
such a service only, would he have spent his high intellectual and 
moral powers. True, a strong individuality supported him in his 
^^truggles, but at tbe same time he always preserved the conscious- 
ness of being a poor sinner, who could find mercy only through the 
merits of the Saviour. Occasionally, indeed, his energy degenerated 
into passionate obstinacy, and his enthusiastic devotedneSs to^ the 
interests of the Church led him to forget what by Divine appoint- 
ment was the province and authority of the State; but these ex- 
aggerations v^ere provoked by the determined, perversity with which 
he was met. Even his bitterest enemies cdtdd not impugn the strict 
morality ^ of his ^conduct. Hovt^ver strict and unbending in matters 

which dispMed aVthO; 
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not nnfrequentlj, a kindliness and liberality far in advance of his 
age, as, for example, in the dispute of Berengar.(§ 132, 2), and in 
his decided opposition to the belief in witchcraft and magic, common 
at that period. 

3. To THE Settlemeistt of the Dispute about Investiture 
(1085-1123). — The immediate successors of Hildebrand had been 
trained in his vie^YS, and adopted his policy. The contest between 
the imperial and papal parties still continued. TJbban II. 
(1088—1099), the second in the See of Peter after Gregory, was 
indeed obliged to vacate Koine in favour of Clement III., the im- 
]:>erial anti-tope ; but the entlmsiasm for the deliverance of the Holy 
Sepulchre excited by Peter of Amiem^ and with which at the Council 
of Clai^emont (1095) the Pope inspired Western Christendom, gave 
liiin the greatest influence among his cotemporaries. An army of 
crusaders chased the anti-Pope from Rome ; and Urban was able to 
resist successfully the opposition of Philip L of France, whom he 
had excommunicated at Clermont on account of his adulterous con- 
nection with Bertrada. Tidings of the conquest of Jerusalem (1099) 
reached the Pope on his death-bed. He was succeeded by Pas- 
OHALis IL (1099-1118), who also had been trained at Clugiiy. 
This pontiff completely humbled Henry IV. by supporting the 
cause of his rebellious son. But no sooner had Henry V. (1106-1125) 
attained the object of his ambition, than the dispute about investiture 
commenced anew. The Pope, choosing to see the CJiurch poor 
rather than in bondage, was obliged to conclude a treaty by which 
tile right of investiture was conceded to the Church, on condition 
that all ecclesiastical fiefs obtained since the time of Charlemagne 
should be restored to the State (1110). The bishops and abbots, 
however, resisted this agreement, and rendered its fulfilment im- 
]>ossible. Henry took the Pope prisoner, and obliged him to make 
a new treaty, by which the investiture of bishops with ring and 
staff (the symbols of priestly authority) before consecration was for- 
mally acknowledged as a right belonging to the Emperor. But at 
a synod held Rome (1112) the party of Hildebrand called the Pope 
to account. His concessions were declared invalid, and the Emperor 
excommunicated. The dispute now broke out afresh. Henry took 
Rome, and the Pope died in exile. At last the controversy termi- 
nated, so far as Germany was concerned, by mutual concessions under 
the pontificate of Calixius IL (1119-1124). The Concoeuat of 
WoEHS (1122) settled that all elections of bishops were to be 
freely conducted according to the laws of the Church, but under the 
supervision of the Emperor ; and that the right of spiritual investi- 
ture by ring and staff belonged, to the Pope, while that of secular 
infiefment with the sceptre was conceded to the Emperor. This 
agreement confirin^d by the ’PihsT: Gbneeau Council op 
IjA'J?eeah in 1123 (called, in the. 'West the Ninth CEciimenieal 
Council)* — '111 England'. same hontroTersy had been earlier 
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bronglit to a close. Even William the Conqueror (10f>6-~108'7) had 
heen guilty of gross simony. The abuse reached its highest point 
under the reign of his son William Mufus. Ralph Flamhard^ Arch- 
bishop of Canterburyj acted as the trusty adviser of the king in this 
nefarious trafEc. I)urihg a severe illness William promised anieiid- , ■ 
mentj deposed Ealph (lOSS), and in his place appointed a well-known 
ecclesiastic, Amelm^ Abbot of Bee (§ 132, 1, 3). But the good re- 
solutions of the king vanished vdth his illness ; he even ventured 
to insist upon payment of a large sum from Anselm in consideration 
of his promotion. As this was resisted by the new archbishop, the 
king confiscated the estates of the archiepiscopal see, and con- 
tinued to oppress Anselm till he fled to Eome (1097). Ilerri^ 
Beauclere^ the son of William, who usurped the throne in viola- 
tion of the claims of Robert, his elder brother, required the support 
of the clergy to maintain his position, and hence recalled the primate 
(1099), promising to abstain from every form of simony. Bot- 
ing his stay in Eome, Anselm had attended and voted at a synod 
against lay investiture. Accordingly, he now refused to take even the 
oath of fealty ; and as the king insisted upon this, left England a 
second time (1103), and lived for several years in exile at Lyons. 
Pope Pasehaks IL took tip his cause, and threatened to launch an 
interdict. Ultimately, however, the king and archbishop, with con- 
sent of the Pope, agreed, at a meeting held in the monastery of Bee, 
wholly to dispense with the ceremony of investiture by ring and ^ 
staff, and to go through the formality of taking the oath of fealty 

4 To THE, TIME OF InnooentTII! ‘(1123-1198).— A divisioa y. 
among the cardinals led to a double election to the Papacy in 1130. 
Innocent H. (1130—1143) was for eight years kept out of Eome 
by his antagonist Anaclete IL ; but the two oracles of that period, 
Peter of Clugny and Bernard of Clairmiix^ declared in his lavom’, 
nor did they rest satisfied till the authority of Innocent had been 
recognised in the Eternal City. Meantime a dangerous opponent to 
the system of Hildebrand had unexpectedly arisen in the person 
of Arnold of Brescia^ a young and enthusiastic priest. To him a 
complete surrender of all worldly possessions and authority appeared 
necessary for the regeneration of the Church ; at the same time the ; 
ancient republic of Rome was to be restored, and to take the place 
of the Papal Government. Arnold was formally condemned by the ^ 
Second Bateran Council (1139). ■ But Ms appeals to the people had 
found aiu echo in many breasts. Ale ‘Eomans renounced 

the ^ secular rule of the Pope;- • the .time 

of Eho-enb III* (1145—11,43},' the ilniiocent, wjho 

, entered Eome, supported of 

' |3|is 'teacher and ..ftiend, and W|ilfe''wwiy i awakened ^eal 
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family, wHcli lasted during a whole century, and ended in the ex- 
termination of that dynasty, when the Papacy reached the summit 
of its power and authority. Fredene L Barbarossa (1152-1190) 
ascended the throne with the full determination of carrying into 
execution the ecclesiastical scheme of Charlemagne (whom he after- 
w^ards had canonised by his Pope, Paschal III.). In 1 1 54 Arnold 
of Brescia fell into his hands. Frederic surrendered him to the 
Pope ; the reformer was hanged, his body burned, and his ashes 
cast into the Tiber (1155). Still the Pope sought an occasion of 
(iispiite. At last Frederic consented even to hold the stirrup to the 
Pontiff^ wdiile he rejected with merited scorn the offer of the 
Eomans, to receive from their hand the crown, and with it the 
government of the wx>rld. He was crowned by the Pope in 1 155. 
Fresh dissensions with the Pope and the hostile attitude of the Lom- 
bards obliged the Emperor to pass a second time into Italy. There 
he held in 1158 a diet, at which the rights of the Emperor were ex- 
pounded for the benefit of the Lombards and of the Pope. The 
indignation of the Pontiff was about to find vent in an anathema, 
wdien death overtook him. He was succeeded by Alexa]^i>er III. 
(1159-1181). Three imperial anti-popes died ^Yithin a short period ; 
and when the Emperor himself ‘was defeated by the Lombard con- 
federates at Leg-nemo (1176), he was obliged to recognise Alexander 
as pontiffl — Shortly before, the Papacy nad achieved in England a 
victory even more complete than this. Henry IL (1154-1189) w'as 
bent on recovering the former supremacy over the clergy, who now 
refused to acknowledge any other authority than* that of the Curia. 
Among his councillors none seemed better fitted to aid him in carry- 
ing out this plan than Tlioinas a Becket, his chancellor, who accord- 
ingly was appointed Archbishop of Canterbury. The king con- 
volved an assembly of the estates of the realm at Clarendon (1104) ; 
and Becket prevailed upon to take an oath to the anti-papal 
statutes there promulgated. But the Primate of the English 
Church soon altered his conduct ; he did public penance for his 
thoughtless oath, from whicli Alexander III. solemnly absolved him. 
Becket had to flee, and in his exile in France continued to oppose 
his monarch. In 1170 a reconciliation took place. Thomas a 
Becket returned, to pronounce the ban upon all bishops who should 
submit to the statutes of Clarendon. Four knights took up an un- 
expresaon of the king^'. extorted from him in a moment of 
miger, and murdered the archbishop at the altar of his cbapeL TIse 
Pope'Oanwied'tlm martyr of the'iEomish system, and the king was 
compelled to'^'/cxpiate his offence- by, submitting on the grave of his 
sainted eueniy: to.^a humiliating' jpehanca (1174). At the Third 
Lateran ComM (the Eleventh CEcumenical) in 1179, it was de- 
creed that in future 'a majority of tw^o^thirds of the votes of cardinals 
.ahouid.be required to render a papal/ election valid. Fredene L 
died" fair from' his country His son, Henry VL 
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(1190-1197)5 obtained the crown of Sicily by marrying Constance, 
the heiress to that country- He continued the measures which his 
father had taken to secure the supremacy of the Emperor. His 
opponent. Pope Cceleatme IIL (IISI-IIOS), a man ninety years of 
age, was too weak to resist the monarch. Soon afterwards Henry 
died, leaving an infant son, Frederic, only three years of age (1197). 

5. Innocent III. (1198-1216). — For a time, during the ponti- 
ficate of CcBlestine, it seemed doubtful ^yhether the results achieved 
by the policy of Hildebrand w'OLild prove lasting. But in 11^8 
Innocent III., the greatest Pope whom Eome has ever seen, as- 
cended the chair of Peter. With him the Papacy rose to the 
highest conceivable stage of influence and authority. In strength of 
mind and purpose Innocent was iiomse inferior to Gi^egory; in 
learning, acuteness, and general ability, he "was his superior; while 
Ills piety, moral purity, enthusiasm, and devotedness to the interests 
of the Church were at least as great, and perhaps more deep and 
ardent than in the case of his great predecessor. He came forward as 
the avenger of every species of wrong ; towards widows and orphans 
he acted like a father ; he proved a peacemaker both to peoples and 
princes ; and although himself living in poverty and simplicity, he 
succeeded in accumulating such imno^ense treasures as enabled him to 
adopt measures for protecting the interests of the Papacy. Indeed 
his history was that of the period, inasmuch as his influence extended 
to all countries and courts, not excepting that of Constantinople. 
Even where his theocratic authority as vicar of Christ was not at 
first recognised, he ultimately succeeded by his power and energy, 
by his prudence and wisdom, in oxtorting the homage claimed. It 
was the great aim of his life to achieve the political independence of 
the Papm See by strengthening the States^ of the Church, ridding 
Italy from foreign domination, and emancipating Sicily and Naples 
from the rule of Germany, But even this was only means to an end, 
— to secure the power of exercising wilimited Bpiritual supremacy 
over all Christian states, princes, and peoples. — The most important 
of his conflicts were those with Germany and England. On her 
death-bed, Coristance, the wddow> of. Henry VI,, had committed to 
him the tutelagosfcf her son Frederic, who had been recognised as 
Emperor even before his baptism. The Pope justified her con- 
fidence by giving to his pupil the most ample and liberal educa- 
tion. But the circumstances, of Germany required without delay a 
strong ruler. The choice of the German nobles was divided ; the 
Guelph party elected JK, ..the ’ Ghibellines Philip of Swahh* 

In virtue of his theocratic authority, > Innocent gave his sanction to 
the choice of the Guelphs. Scarcely, however, had Otho, after the 
murder of his rival, obtained th^rimperig,! crown, than he renewed 
th'^ bid/ ckims ’upon Th^'JPope^^h^thkhatised.' him’(l^ 

'th# impeiiat thfbne, after 
that ted f oedo® , in favour;i;|di Henryk* ihfe' In 
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England;, Innocent displayed his authority in a manner even more 
decisive. In consequence of a divided election there were two 
claimants to the See of Canterbury (1207). Innocent rejected 
bothy and appointed Stephen Langton to the office. The resistance 
of King John was puiiislied with, excommunication and an inter- 
dict (1209). John, equally tyrannical and w’^eaky hated by the noblesy 
despised by the peoplcy and deposed by the Pope (1212)y did penancey 
and received back his kingdom as a papal fief (1213). But soon 
afterwards the estates obliged the king to grant the Magna Charta 
(1215); the protest of the Pope, his threats of excommunication, 
and promise that tlieir grievances should be otherwise redressed, 
were equally vain. — In France^ Innocent obliged Philip A^igiistus to 
take back Ingeburgis, his wife, whom he had repudiated (1201). 
A wagon and Portugal submitted to a yearly tribute ; he frequently 
interposed in the affairs of Poland^ Hungary ^ Dalmatia^ and Nor-- 
way ; lastly, he gave a king to Bulgaria and Wallachia. At the 
close of his life, and looking hack upon the work he had achieved, 
he assembled in 1215 the representatives of the Church at the 
FouitTH Lateean SyisOD (the Twelfth OEcumenical), where the 
Eastern patriarchs were also repi’esented. The chief topics dis- 
cussed in that assembly 'were, a new crusadcy the condemnation of 
tlie Albigenses, the docti'ine of tran substantiation (which was formally 
approx’ed), and tlie coronation of Frederic II. 

G. To Boniface VIII. (1216~1294).-After the death of Inno- 
cent, Frederic IL entirely changed his conduct. Pope Honoeius 
ni- (1216-1227) absolved him from the obligation of separating 
Sicily from Germany. In return, the Emperor guaranteed to the 
Church the property left to it by the Countess Matilda, and promised 
to undertake a new crusade. The latter he delayed under various 
pretexts, till Gregory IX. (1227-1241) carried into execution the 
threat of anathematising him. Upon this Frederic commenced the 
Fifth Crusade (1228), without, however, even requesting the re- 
moval of the papal ban. On his return, an apparent reconciliation 
took place (1230). But the energetic measures which the Emperor 
took to establish his supreme rule in Italy, soon brought upon him 
another anathema (1239) — this time on the charge of infidelity and 
blasphemy- It was said the Emperor had declared the miraculoiis 
birth of the Saviour a fable, and pronounced Moses, Jesus, and 
Mohammed the three greatest impostors, etc. These charges do 
not seem to have been wholly, ungrounded, although the tractate 
tribus impostorxbus’^ was certainly not written by the Em- 
peror, being a later production, - erroneously imputed to Frederic 
on the ground of those very charges made by the Pope. Frederic 
conquered the States of the Churcbj penetrated to the gates of 
Eome, and prevented the meeting of tho General Council wiiich had 
been sunimoned against him. Gregory died in 1241, and his suc- 
cessor Cadestine F., after a pontificate of only seventeen days. Two 
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years tlie Papal See remained vacant ; at lengtlij Innocent IV, 
(1243-12 54)j formerly the friend of Frederic^ hut as pope his mortal 
enemVj was elected. Innocent fled to Lyons ; and at tlie First 
Council of L^ons in 1245 (the, Thirteenth tEciinienical) excoiiiBiu- 
nicated and deposed the Emperor, a-s guilty of blasphemy and saeri»- 
lege. Neither Emperor nor Pope would yield. Each insisted on 
absolute submission, and the contest with pen and sword continued. 
Frederic died in 1250; Innocent four years later. Urban IY. 
called ill the aid of Charles of A7ijou^ the brother of Louis IX. pf 
France, for the purpose of conquering Sicily. Treason had prepared 
the way. Manfred^ the son oF Frederic, fell in the battle of Bene- 
vento (1266), and Co?iradm^ the grandsori of Frederic, and the last 
of the TIolienstaiifen dynasty, died on the scaffold, after the battle of 
Tagliacozzo (1268). — The Papacy had, indeed, obtained the vie- 
toiy ; but its triumph was only apparent. The divisions in Germany 
and the partition of Italy only increased the power of France, and 
enabled that country effectually to subjugate the Papacy. Tlie 
former enthusiasm for crusades was extinct, and with it a powerful 
bulwark of the Papacy had fallen. pragmatic sanction (1269) 

Louis secured, indeed, the French Church against simony, but at 
the same time, also, against tlie interferences and extortions of the 
popes, — thereby laying the foundation of the liberties afterwards 
claimed by the Galilean Church.— Some ultramontane writers have 
unsuccessfully attempted to prove that this document is a forgery, 
dating from the fifteenth century. Compare, for example, Rosm* 
die pragm. Sanct. Miinst. 1855 ; and against this ultramontane pro- 
diiction, Soldan in the ^Giist. th^ol. Zeitschr ” for 1856, III. — ^The 
successors of Innocent IV. could no longer control the supremacy 
of the French in Sicily ; they hated their arrogant liberators, and 
countenanced the conspiracy which issued in the bloody Sicilian 
Vespers (1282). French influence was even exerted in elections to 
the Papacy. After the Papal See had remained vacant for three 
years, Gbeooby X. (1271-1276) decreed in 1274, at the Seco7td 
Council of Lyons (the Fomteenth CEcumenical), that in future the 
election of the c^irdinals should be conducted in condam ; and that, 
in order to accelerate a harmonious vote, their allowance of food 
siiould be daily decreased. Still the evil continued. After another 
vacancy of the Papal See which lasted two years, the antagonistic 
parties agreed in the choice of a pious but simple-minded hermit 
. — CcEDESTiNE V. (1294), who^tlic same year consented to abdicate 
at the suggestion of the cunning and ambitious Cardinal Cajetaii 
(§ 142, 6)* Caietan' himself mow ascended the papal throne, bv the 
immeofBoNiFlcE VIIL ^ 
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§ 127. THE CEEE^T. 

After the tenth centnrjj the institution of the canonical life gra- 
il aally degenerated and decayed. The attempts made to reform 
these ahnsesj led to a distinction "between Canomci seciilares^’ ana 

regnlaresf’ The latter -contended for the ancient discipline aiiu. 
oi:xleT; but in course of time also shared in the general eorriiptioi}* 
The most distinguished among the advocates of a stricter discipline 
* werej GewcJi^ Provost of Eeichersberg in Bavaria {oh, 1169) ; and 
No 7 ^e'i% a caiioii;, the founder of the Order of Pra^monstraiits 
(§ 12 8 j 3). The cathedral chapterB were in the habit of themselves 
filling up vacancies in their number; since the restoration of the 
old canonical mode of election, they also chose their bishops gene- 
rally from among themselves, and without consulting the people. 
From the large incomes attaching to cathedral stalls, these posts 
were commonly filled by members of the aristocracy — an abuse 
against which the popes in vain protested. In the course of time 
the canons became more and more independent of episcopal control ; 
they generally lived, outside their chapters, and employed vicars to 
discharge their duties. The bishops exercised jurisdiction over all the 
clergy in their dioceses, and punished offenders by deposition or b}* 
imprisonment in a monastery. All causes connected with marriage, 
testamentary dispositions, oaths, etc., were also pled before their tril)n- 
iials. The peculiarly G erman institution of Sends gave place to tiie 
Roman form of judicial administration. The archdeacons threw oli 
the authority of their bishops, and used their power in so arbitrary a 
manner that, in the cwelfth century, the office had to be abrogated. 
Their duties were henceforth discharged by episcopal ojicials and 
vicars. The office of choi^episcopi had ceased' in the tenth century. 
During the Crusades a number of Catholic sees liad, ho%^'ever, been 
founded in the East, the occupants of which retained their titles 
even after their expulsion, and found employment as assistants of* 
Western prelates. This gaye-rise -to the institution of Episcopi in 
■ partibus ($c.> infiddium), 'winch' has pontiinied ever since, in testi- 
mony of the-'*' inalienable rights of 'the Churck- — The wealth of 
churches was/- greatly augmented, '.partly by tithes, ' legacies, dona- 
tions (especially during' the Crusades), and royal fiefe, partly from, 
the increasing value of landed property. Of course the poor shared 
, in the benefits of this growfing- prosperity. Ecclesiastical property 
^yas subjected to' taxation: only,', in' times of public calamity. The 
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celibacy of tlie clergy preserved the Cliarcli from inevitable ini- 
poverishmeiitj if its property had been allowed to descend to the 
cliiidreii of the clergy, as at one time seemed likely to be the case. 
— Strict moralists, such as Rathenus (Bishop of \erona, oh. 974), 
and especially Petrus Damianij Bishop of Ostia {oh. 1072)— the 
friend and admirer of Gregory VII., whose liber gomorrhianus'’ 
contains a fearful picture of the dissoluteness of the clergy — and sucli 
monitors as St Ilildegard and the Abbot Joachim (§ 138, 4), made 
fruitless attempts to arrest the , moral degeneracy of the clergy, 
G-regory had, indeed, succeeded by Ins decrees in enforcing clerical 
celibacy, but not in putting an end to concubinage, and even to worse 
offences. The labours of St Dunstauj Archbishop of Canterbury 
(o&. 988), were greatly blessed to the moral elevation of the Englisli 
clergy. — ^It must not, however, be forgotten, that, despite this 
corruption, a large number of the clergy were excellent and con- 
scientious men ; and that, even with a degenerate clergy, the clerical 
office^ \Yhich the people knew to distinguish from its occupants, proved 
the salt of the age. Like other professions, the ecclesiastical re- 
flected the features of a period, big not only with gross abuses, but 
with exalted virtues, deep thoughts, and great forces. The ignorance 
of the clergy, especially in respect of religious knowledge, proved 
even a greater hindrance than their immorality to the progress and 
prosperity of the Church. The Word of God was locked up from 
the people in a dead language, and only a very small proportion of 
the clergy were siifSciently educated or fitted to declare and expound 
its blessed truths. 

1. The POLITICAL INFLUENCE acquired by the higher clergy 
during this period was very great, especially in Germany, On 
more than one occasion did the sagacious, firm, and consistent 
measures advocated by the German clergy — forming as they did, 
under the leadership of the primates of Mayence, a united and com- 
pact body — preserve the empire from imminent ruin, or from division, 
through the folly of ambitious princes and lords. The influence of 
these prelates was not only derived from their sway over the con- 
sciences, but also from their having a standing in the Diet, and from 
the circumstance that they were territorial lords. The possibility of 
a war frequently depended on the consent or refusal of the spiritual 
princes to furnish contingents to the imperial army. The clergy 
desired to see Germany united and strong; the neighbouring 
countries were to be connected, with the- German Church, and to 
form part of the empire, but not, as the emperors wished, in the 
shape of personal domains, but -incorporated with the State. T!ie 
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German clergy always opposed those expeditions of the emperors 
to Eome^ which alienated the rulers from the distinctive interests of 
Germany and ruined the country. They desired to see the chair 
of Peter free and independent — a European, not a German institu- 
tion — and the Emperor its protector, not its oppressor ; but they 
also resisted every assumption and interference on the part of the 
])opes. Such a type of the good old Gerinan prelates w'as YHlUgis 
of Afavence^ to whom Germany ow’ed one of its wisest and happiest 
mhninistrations under the sway of Henry IL^ wdiose elevation to the 
throne he had procured. Under Henry IV. the German clergy 
w'ere divided into three parties. The Papalists w'ere headed by 
Geb'harcl of Salzburg, and numbered almost all the Saxon bisliops ; 
the Imperialists were led by Adalbert Bremen^ wdio intended found- 
iiig a northern Patriarchate independent of the Pope : wdiile the 
purely German party w'as guided by A7mo of Cologne, tlie last 
genuine representative of the ancient episcopal policy of t lie country. 
(Comp. C. Grilnhagen, Adalb. v. Hamb. u. d. Idee eines nord. 
Patriarchates. Leips. 1854.) Henry F. and the first Holienstaiifens 
were vigorously supported by the German clergy. But w'ant of 
proper respect on the part of Frederic IL, and his oppression of the 
laishops, entirely alienated the clergy from the crown. — During the 
time of Otho I. those high imperial offices originated, to wiiom, 
under the reign of Otho IV,, the exclusive right of nominating suc- 
cessors to the empire wms entrusted. Thus the Archbishops of 
Mayence, Treves, and Cologne were elevated to the rank of Sjyiri’- 
tual Princes Electoi-'S, as holding the office of arch-chaplains or 
arch-chancellors.. These privileges and offices were confirmed and 
settled by the Golden Bull of Charles lY. (1356). 

2. The Patapja of Milan. Among the Lombard clergy more 
than any other, simony, concubinage, and the marriage of priests 
w'ere common. Accordingly, the changes introduced by Hildebrand 
met with most strenuous resistance in that countiy. The opposition 
was headed by Wido (Guido), Archbishop of Milan, wdiom Henry 
HI. had in 1046 appointed to that diocese. Indeed, this prelate 
renewed the former claims of liis see to spiritual independence, and 
even renounced his allegiance to Home. Wido was supported by 
the nobility and clergy. But two deacons, Ariald and Landulf 
Cotta, organised a conspiracy among the common people, wiiicli 
their opponents, by 'way of derision, designated Pataria, Paterini 
(Le., blackguards). The papal party adopted this name, and began 
a w'arfare against married priests, which for thirty jmars led to con- 
tinual scenes of violence and bloodshed, 

§ 128. TfrE EEI-IGIOUS OEDERS. 

; Come. E, Vogt, d. h. Erau:^. v. Assisi. Tiib. 1840. IC Ilase, 
Franc, v. Ass. Ein Heihgenbild# - 'Leips. 1856. — Lacordaire, vie de 
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St Dominique. Par. 1841. E, Caro^ d. li. Dominiciis ii. d, Domi- 
Bikanerj libers, voii C. W. Pegensb. 1854. — J£ P. Lorain^ Fabbaye 
de Clmij. Par. 1838. C. A, Wilkens^ Petrus d.Elu’w. ein Monclis- 
Leben. Leips. 1857. — F. Wilcke, Gesch. cl. Templerord. Leips. 
1826. 2 vols. Fcxlkenstein, QescK d. T. O, Dresd. 1833. 2 vols. 
Addison y Hist, of the Kniglits Templars. Lond. 1841. Hist, 

cles Chevaliers Hospitallers de S. Jean. 1761. 7 vols. Falkenstehiy 
Gesch. cL Job. 0. Dresci, 1833. 2 vols. , Whitworth Porter^ Hist, of 
the Knights of St John. ,Dond. 1859. ^ 5 , 

Despite growing corniptioiiSj Jfonastieism reached at this period 
its highest stage, and more than ever^ before or after it, earned the 
title of Knighthood of Asceticism.” A number of new monastic 
orders w^ere founded as an offset to the degeneracy of older orders, 
])artly in the form of branches (or so-called congregations) from the 
Peneclictines, partly as independent institutions under a separate and 
distinct rule. Almost every day new monasteries rose — frequently 
also in cities. The Order of Clugnyy which gave birth to so many 
of the ablest representatives of the High Church party (such as 
Dunstan and Hildebrand), proved one of the main instruments in 
elevating the Church and the Papacy from its decay during the 
tenth centuiy. A smaller order, that of the CamaldoliteSy ’was also 
helpful in that direction. The monastery of Clairvauss disputed with 
that of Clugny the veneration of Christendom. To prevent too 
great a subdivision of the monastic orders, Innocent III., at the 
Fourth Lateran Council in 1215, prohibited the formation of any 
new society. But the Pope himself assisted in founding two ne%v 
orders which, in importance and influence, soon surpassed all others 
— mean the two celebrated mendicant fraternities. The monks 
acted as the standing army of the Papacy, and to them Gregory was 
chiefly indebted for the success of his policy. The popes readily 
exempted monasteries from the supervision of their diocesans ; 
princes conferred dignities and offices on abbots ; wliile the people 
which looked upon monasteries as representing the popular element 
ill the Church, regarded these institutions with the greatest vene- 
ration. Legacies, donations, fiefs, and purchases swelled the wealth 
and increased the landed property attaching to monasteries. — Prom 
the terith century ' monks were regarded as oohstituting a special 
ecclesiastical order (ordo religiosorum) ; the secular business of 
monasteries was entrusted to lay brethren (conversi). The monastic 
orders were distinguished from each other by different garbs. 
Frequently, vhowever, disputes ' arose 'between 4liese ecclesiastics 
and the ‘ secular clergy, as the montB too often and improperly 
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interfered with the duties and emoluments of the regular priests.— 
Besides these monastic orders, who were bound by a perpetual Tovr 
and a fixed rule, Tolimtary associations of men and women— the 
Begliaris and Begwins — w^ere formed. The members of these com- 
munities were not under any monastic constraint, but Toliintarily 
agreed to retire from the world, and to devote themselves to their 
own spiritual advancement and to labours of Christian love. — In 
consequence of the enthusiasm evoked by the Crusades, the pro- 
fession of monasticism was combined with knighthood. Thus the 
hviglitly orders originated, of which the members, under their grand- 
masters and commanders, were arranged into knights, priests, and 
serving brothers. 

1. Soon after the reformation introduced by Benedict of Aiiiaiie 
(§ 115, 2),* the Benedictine monasteries again degenerated in dis- 
cipline and morality. Accordingly, William, Duke of Aquitaine, 
entrusted to Berno^ a Burgundian count {oh. 927), who had already 
restored order in two Burgundian cloisters of wdiich he wus the 
abbot, the duty of founding a new monastery. Thus arose the cele- 
brated Abbacy of Ckigny (Clmiiacum) in Burgundy, which its 
founder placed under the immediate supeinusion of the Pope (910). 
Under OJo, the successor of Berno, {pb, 942), a courtier, wdio had 
renounced the world during a dangerous illness, this monastery be- 
came the centre of a separate gongeegatiox'' — that of Clugky 
— which formed an offshoot from the Benedictine Order. The strict 
asceticism of these monks, the great splendour displayed in their 
celebration of all the rites of religion, their zeal for science and lite- 
rature, their efforts for the education of youth, and lastly a succes- 
sion of distinguished abbots — among them, especially Odllo {oh. 
1048), the friend of Hildebrand, and Peter the Yenerahh (ph. 1156) 
—procured for the congregation’' an influence almost unex- 
ampled upon their cotemporaries. In the twelfth century it num- 
bered no fewer than 2000 monasteries in Fraiiee. At the head of 
this powerful order was the Abbot of Cliigny; he appointed the 
priors of the subordinate monasterfos. Under the rule of Poniim. 
a dissolute man who was deposed in 1122, the order decayed, Imt 
again rose wken Peter the Venerable became its head. In Italy, ^ 
the Camalbolixb Oebee occupied a position analogous to that of 
Clugny in. Prance.. It was^ founded in 1018 by Pommid^ a scion of 
the ducal family of Eavenna,, who, built' a monastery in Camakloli 
(campus Maldoli), a desolate' part in,: the Apennines. Nunneries 
were also erected in conneetioii with these monasteries. Like the 
Order of ■ Clugny, that of Camaldbli espoused the High Church 
'cause, and acquired considerable influence uptan their cotemporaries, 
althoughmot to'tlieiame extent us, their French brethren, — Twenty 
years later, Jokminm Giialbe^us^ - a, Florentine, founded the Va£- 
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EAMBPiOSiAN Order, after tlie model of that of CamalJoli, in a sliady 
vale (Vallis Umbrosa) of the Apennines. It was the first to receive 
lai/ brethren tor the purpose of attending to temporal matters, that 
so the monks might observe their vows of silence and of strict con- 
finement to the walls of their cloister. 

2. Eroiii the, year 1098j' the ' OOKOBEGATION. of CiSTBECiAKS, 

founded at (Cistercium) near Dijon by Eobert, proved a 

rival to the popularity of the Order of ClugnTj from which it differed 
by voluntarily siibiiiitting to episcopal supervision, and by avoicjjng 
all splendour in their churches and monasteries. Instead of the 
black garb of the Benedictines, the Cistercians wore a white liabit ; 
otherwise, their Gonstitiition was similar to tlie rule of the Order of 
Clugny. The order enjoyed comparatively small influence, till the 
fame of Bebnaed, Abbot of Claibvaux — a monastery dependent 
<m the institution at Citeaiix — -elevated it to the highest place in 
])ublic esteem^ In honour of him, the order assumed the name of 
Bernardines. On St Bernard, comp, below, § 133, 1. In the thir- 
teenth century the order numbered no fewer than 2000 monaste- 
ries and 6000 nunneries. The jealousy subsisting at one time 
between the monks of Clugny and those of Oiteaux gave place to 
more proper feelings, chiefly through the intimacy of St Bernard 
with Peter the Venerable. 

3. The following were the most important among the numerous 
other monastic orders at the time of Innocent III.: — 1. The 
Order of Gr^e^oiont in France, founded by Stephen of Tigerno 
(1073). It professed no other rule than the Gospel ; its members 
led a quiet, humble, and unpretending life. But the arrogance of 
their lay brethren led to its' decay in the twelfth cent, 2. The 
Obder*of Fontevraxjx, founded in 1096 by Robert of Arbrissel 
at Fontevraiix (Fons Ebraldi), in Poitou. The founder travelled 
through the country summoning all to repentance, and reared nun- 
neries for maidens, widows, and fallen females. The lady-abbess, 
who was regarded as the representative of the Blessed Virgin, the 
patroness of the order, had the supervision even of the priests em- 
ployed by these nuns. 3. The Cabthusiaxs, founded hyBnmo of 
Cologne^ Principal of the Cathedral School atEheims (1084). From 
disgust at the dissolute life of Manasse, his archbishop, he retired 

\ith some like-minded friends into a solitary valley near Grenoble, 
called Chartreuse. He imposed on his monks the obligations of 
most rigid asceticism, of strict silence, study, prayei*, and contem- 
plation. 4. The ObbePvOF Pb^^moksteaxts.. Tts founder, 
bert (1121) had been a rich and worldly canon at Xantlien, in the 
diocese of Cologne, His conversion was completed during a furious 
tempest, when the lightning struck close by him. He now changed 
not only his own conduct, but attempted to introduce a reformation 
among , his colleagues. Baffleddh.-this, lie retirei^ 'With a' few. friends , 
into the desolate valley of Pr^^ontre (Pr^Bmonstratum), near Laon, 
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Ilis rule imposed on his followers the ordinary duties of tlie cure of 
soidsj while at the same time it bound them to a life of rigid 
inoiiasticism. When on a ^dsit to Spires, where at the time the 
Emperor, papal legates, and deputies from the clergy of Magdebiirn- 
were met, he was chosen Archbishop of Magdeburg, and was received 
with great pomp in his diocese, still wearing the habit of his com- 
iiiunit}% The order numbered many monasteries and nunneries. 
5. The Order of the Carmelites was founded (1156) by 
Ji^thold of Calabria, a crusader, who along with some companions 
settled in tlie cave of Elijah on Mount Carmel. The Patriarch of 
d eriisalein drew up a very ilgid rule for them. When expelled by 
the Saracens, the order settled in Europe (1238), and liecame a 
mendicant fraternity. The Carmelites traced their origin to no less 
a personage than Elijah himself, and stoutly denied that their order 
had been founded by Berthold. They also maintained that the 
Blessed Virgin in person had handed to 8lmon Stocky the general 
of the order, the holy Scapulary as its distinctive badge, with the 
promise, that whoever died wearing it, was sure of eternal bliss. 
Every Saturday the Virgin descended into purgatory to fetch 
tlience the souls of those who had worn the Scapulary. 6. The 
Order of Trinitarians (called also ordo sanctse Trinitatis de 
redemptione captivorum”) was founded by Innocent III. for the re- 
demption of Christian captives. 7. The Humiliati in the eleventh 
cent.' — an association of pious trades-people at Milan, of which the 
members wrought at their crafts — had their possessions in common, 
and engaged in spiritual exercises. The fraternity declined in the 
sixteenth cent. 

4. The Mendicant Orders originated in the desire of literally 
caiTjing out the vow of poverty. The idea was first conceived by 
St Francis, the son of a rich merchant at Assfsi (born 1182). 
lie seems to have been greatly struck by the injunction of the 
Saviour (Matt. x. 8-10) to Plis disciples, to go fortli carrying 
neither gold nor silver, staff nor scrip. Accordingly, he gave away 
all his property, and henceforth depended on clmrity for the neces- 
saries of life. Cursed by his father, sometimes derided by the 
populace as mad, at otliers worshipped as a saint, he travelled 
through the East and West, everywhere calling to I'cpentance (from 
1208). His complete renunciation of the woxld and of self^ the 
simplicity of his faith, the ardour of his love towards God and man, 
and the deep treasures of his poverty, made St Francis appear like 
a heavenly stranger in the midst, of ."a 'selfish world. His sympathy 
with nature was truly marvellous.. In childlike simplicity, hexvoiild 
hold converse with the birds of the air and the beasts of the field as 
with brothers and -sisters, caffihg.'.upoii them to praise -their Maker ; 
in fact, .the saint 'seemed again '-to -restore the original position of 
man towards the lower creation. ;:When attempting to address tlic 
Pope and his. cardinals in a ,;set;voratioB, lie utterly broke down ; 
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but ATlien lie addressed them in language unprepared^ and coming 
directlj from the fulness of lus heart, his speech was like a mighty 
stream sweeping away all resistance. Innocent III., oyercome 
by his simplicity and humility, allowed the strange saint to go on.*^ 
(According to an old legend, he had first ordered him to take 
up his abode with swine, — an injunction which the saint literallj’- 
obeyed.) Honorius IIL^ the successor of Innocent, gaye in 1223 his 
formal sanction to the association which had gathered around Francis, 
and bestowed on the order of the Fmtres minores (MnsronSm-e^ 
Frajkiiscans) the right of preaching and exercising the cure of 
souls in any district or country. But according to the idea of the 
founder, the order lyas to preach by deeds of complete self-abnega- 
tion rather than by words. Its peculiar garb consisted of a brown 
habit -with a hood ; a rope round the waist served as girdle. This 
contempt of the world, combined with unfeigned humility, and 
ardent, self-denying love, made a deep impression on their cotem- 
poraries, and procured for the order the designation of serapMc. A 
female branch of the order (the Sistebhood of St Clare) wus 
founded in 1212 by Clara, a noble virgin of Assisi. St Francis 
drew up a rule for this sisterhood. The fraternity of Tebtiabies 
(Tertiiis ordo de pcenitentia) consisted of persons ivlio w^ere allowed 
to continue in the world, but were bound by a semi-monastic rule, 
drawn up by St Francis. The church of Portiuncula, at Assisi, 
became the great centre of the Franciscan Order, and successive 
popes enriched this sanctuary with the most plenary indulgences. 
St Francis died in 1226, stretched, on the pavement of this church, 
and literally naked as he had entered, the world. A legend bears that 
during the last two years of his life the saint had borne the marks 
of the crucifixion of the Saviour (stigmata), which^ during a trance, 
a seraph had impressed on his body. The story, though strenuously 
attested by many .witnesses, does not bear the test of impartial 
criticism (comp. Ilase, u. s.). Gregory IX. canonised him in 1228. 
In the fourteenth century the General Chapter of the Franciscans at 
Assisi gave its sanction to a book, entitled Liber Conformitatum,'^ 
by one Bartholomew of Pisa, which enumerated forty points of 
similarity between Christ and St Francis. At the time of the 
Eeformation a new edition of it appeared, with a preface by Luther, 
bearing the title, ^^Der Barflissermonche ISuleiispiegel und Alkoran” 
(the Joe Miller and Koran of the Barefooted Monks). 

Even while St Francis was alive, JElijak of Cortona, who during 
the absence of the saint in the East had been entrusted with the 
supermtendence of the order,, had attempted, to soften its rigid dis- 
cipline. St Francis resisted .the innovation but when, after his 
death, Elijah was nominated ‘gepefal' of the order, he carried out his 
project. ^ The more rigid party joined St Anthony of Padua, who 
lived and acted in the ''spirit Francis, and even .preached to 
fishes when men refused' to ‘'''giye'*, audience., Tiolent idiscilssions 
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arose within the orderj and Elijah was_ twice deposed. He ^after- 
wards supported the cause of Frederic IL^ and was excommunicated 
along wdtli him, but again reconciled to the Church before liis 
death (1253). The fanaticism of the rigid party increased in pro- 
portion as their more lax opponents grew in number. The popes 
supported the majority. At length the disputants separated. The 
milder party (fratres de commniVitate) strove to reconcile the prin- 
ciples of their founder respecting poverty with their actual tenure 
,of^ property by distinguishing between absolute possession and 
" usiifriict, and by the formality of making over their possessions to 
the Eomish Church. The stricter party (spiritiiales, zelatores^ 
FratricelU) gradually became avowed opponents of the Cliurcli and 
of its rulers, who had disowned them, and even denounced the Pope 
as Antichrist. Comp. § 138, 4. 

The O^^der of the Dominicans was founded by DoMiiNfCUS 
GuzMiO^ (born in 1170), the scion of a noble Castilian family. 
Dominic was a priest at Osma, and a man of considerable pnideoco 
and learning. From zeal for the salvation of souls, he, along with 
some associates, went to the south of France (1208), there to labour, 
for the conversion of the Albigehses. In 1215 he made a pilgrim- 
age to Eome. Innocent III. gave to this order a rule, which was 
afterwards enlarged by Honorius III. The Dominicaks, or Oebee 
OF Preachees (ordo fratrum prmdicatorum), ^vere empowered 
eveiywdiere to preach and to hear confession, for the special object 
of restoring heretics to the bosom of the Cliiirch by their sermons 
and teaching. At a later period (1220) Dominic and his order 
adopted the rule of 8t Francis, and became a mendicant fraternity. 
He died in 1221, pronouncing an anathema on any one wdio slictild 
■contaminate his order by bestowing upon it worldly possessions. 
Dominic was canonised by Gregory IX. A female branch of the 
oxxler was formed by some of liis Albigeiisiaii converts. Like the 
Franciscans, the Dominicans had male and female Tertiaries (fratres 
et sorores de militia Christi). 

Various circumstances combined to give tliese two orders an 
extraordinary popularity. Not only did they specially meet the 
■wants of the time, but the fact that they required no endowment, 
and obtained considerable privileges from the popes, enabled them 
to spread rapidly throughout Western Europe. Each of these 
orders was under th^ supreme rule ■ of a general^ -who resided at 
Rome; promneiah^ superintended , the monasteries of particular 
countries ; while e’very monastery had its own guardian (among 
the Franciscans), or prior (among^ the Dominicans), From the 'first 
the Dominicans gave themselves to 'literary pursuits; their primary 
object — the conversion of 'hereticsr— rendering such studies neces- 
sary. Afterwards, they. also displayed' considerable zeal in mission- 
ary labours; but their' influence 'proved greatest in the academic 
chair.; Thus incited, the Franciscans also began to, cultivate these 
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departments of labour^ and souglit to obtain a standing in .tlie 
universities. The veneration shown them by the common people^ 
wdio preferred confessing their secrets to such niigratoiy mendi- 
cantSj excited the envy of the secular clergy^ as their increasing 
influence in the universities^ that of the learned. The opposition 
to their growing interference was chiefly carried on hy the univer- 
sity of Paris. William of St Amour^ a doctor of that college in 
12 5 65 characterised them, in his controversial tractate^ ^^Deperi- 
cnlis novissimorum temporunij” as the forerunners of Antichrist. 
To this attack learned members of the order (such as Thonia^T 
Aquinas and Bonaveiitura) replied; and they were supported both 
by papal authority and royal po-wer. But no sooner was this con- 
test ended; than the former jealousy and rivalry subsisting between 
the two orders reappeared. The feeling of hostility increased as 
on scholastic questions they took opposite sides. Comp. § 134; 1 . 

Only two other mendicant orders of later origin attained great 
influence; viz. : the AudustikeSj whom Pope Alexander IV, drew^ 
from the members of monastic orders -which had been scattered 
*(1256); and the Seuvites (Servi b. Marne Virg.); instituted by 
seven pious Florentines for the service of the Virgin MarV; in 1233 
— an order very popular both in Italy and Germany. * 

5 . The Beguins and Beghabds. — C omp. Monlmm^ de Beg- 
hardis et Beguinabus. Lps. 1790; E, Halbnann, Gesch. d. Urspr. d. 
belgischen Beghinen (Hist, of the Orig. of the Beg. in Belg.). Berk 
1843. — Female associations of Begums existed undoubtedly prior 
to those of the Beghards. But the exact period when they arose; and 
even the origin of the iiame^ ai’e matter of controversy. Older his- 
torians were wont to trace the Begums to St Begga^ a daughter of 
Pepin of Landen, in the seventh century ; but on no other ground 
than the similarity of name. Mosheim derived the name from the 
word hegge7i, to pray ; latterly; however, Ealbnann has shown, on 
grounds which to us seem convincing, that both the name and the 
association were derived from Lambert le BegJie^ a celebrated 
preacher at Lieges during the , tw^elfth century. The Beguins 
took the three monastic vows, but only for the period during wdiich 
they remained- members of the society. They wei'e free to leave 
the society at any time, to many; or to undertake other duties. 
They placed themselves under the superintendence of a lady-supe- 
rior and of a priest, and lived in what was called a Beginagimn^ or 
curtis Beguinarum, which generally consisted of a number of small 
houses within a common enclosure. . Each of the Beguins kept house 
for herself ; on entering the society,, they entrusted their property 
to the community; and received it. back oil leaving.. The Begums 
, employed themselves in manual liibourr-siich as sewing, washing, or > 
taking charge, of the sick ;”'',fiiey,' were 'also engaged in teaching 
' young femalks, or attending' to' the- spiritual wants of their own sex. 
Any profit derived from thesej^mployments was applied, in works of 
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charity. Each association ^Yom a distinctive habit. They soon 
spread over Belgiiinij Germany? and France. By and by male ' 
associations of the same Idndj and for the same purposes (the 
harcls)^ were founded. These supported tliemselves also by manual 
labour^ especially by weaving. But in the course of the thirteenth 
century such associations became greatly demoralised. Brothers 
and sisters of the Free Spirit (§ 144, 3)? Fratricelli? and other heretics, 
sought refuge among them from the persecutioiis of the Church^; aiid 
„ infected them with their errors. Accordingljj the Inquisition , 
"cfirected its inquiries to their doings, and many of their members 
%Yere executed, especially in the south of France. At the Fifteentli 
General of Vwme in 1311? eight heretical tenets, snpppseGl 

to be held by them, were condemned. A iimnber of their houses 
were closed ; others only allowed to continue on condition of their in- 
mates joining, the Franciscan or Dominican Tertiaries. ‘Pope Johi 
XXIIL (1410-1415) again extended protection to them, when the 
communities of Beguins once more increased. But their growing 
dissoluteness, and concubinage with Begharcis and secular priests, 
obliged the secular and spiritual authorities to interfere. At the 
time of the Reformation these houses were secularised ; in Belgium 
alone, some of their communities still exist. 

6. The members of the Knightly Oeders took, besides the ^ 
three monastic vows (of poverty, chastity, and obedience), that of 
continual contest with the infidels. Among these orders we 
reckon: 1. The Orhee of the Templars, founded by Hugh:. fie' 
Favens (1118), for the protection of pilgrims in the Holy Land. 
They wore a white cloak, with a red cross on the breast. St Bernard 
warmly interested himself in favour of this order, and accordingly 
procured a large accession *to its membership. When St Jean 
d’Acre fell (in 1291), the Templars retired to Cyprus; but soon 
afterwards returned to the .West, when Paris became the head- 
quarters of the order. The name of the order was derived from 
the circumstance, that the palace which King Baldiain of Jerusalem 
assigned for their use, was built on the site of the temple of Solomon. 

2. Originally the Knights OE St John, or Hospitallers^ were 
ordinary inmates of a monastery, whose special duty it was to 
take charge of sick pilgrims, to relieve their wants, and to extend 
hospitality to them (founded in 1099). With these duties Bay- 
} mond du Puy, the second general of the order, combined in 1118 

j the obligation of fighting against the infidel. They W'Ore a black 

dress, with a white cross on the brea,s%. and had a red cross on their 
bkiiiiers. When expelled by ^ the.' Saracens, they settled first in 
Ehodes (1310), and lastly in Malta in 1530. 3. The Order of the 
Teutonic'' Knights consisted -also, at first, of the inmates of an hos- 
pital, or inn, founded during the\ siege of St Jean d^Acre, in 1190, 
by sona^' citizens of Bremen and'Lubeck. , The knights wore a white 
cloak, with a black cross on -the' breast. At a later period the order 
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settled in Prussia, where in 1237 it ainalgainated with that of the 
Erethrek of the Sword.— During the contest i^'itli the Moors 
several knightly orders were founded in Spain, The most important 
of these was the of Calatrava, founded by Velaspicz, a Cister- 

cian monk, for the purpose of defending the town of Calatrava. In 
1164 it obtained the formal sanction of Pope Alexander III. At 
present, like the Order of Malta, it is only an honorary distinction. 

§ 129. ECCLESIASTICAL JDEISFRUDENCE. 

The forged Decretals of Isidore (§ 117, 2) were not the only 
collection of ecclesiastical laws made. But with the increase of such 
w’orks, contradictions only multiplied, and no attempt -was made to 
remove them. Among these compilations, that by Bitrclianl, Bishop 
of Worms, about 1020, that }yj Anselm, Bishop of Lucca (oh, 1086), 
and that by Im, Bishop of Charires (ph. 1025), ivere the best 
known. In the twelfth century, Gratian, a Camaklolite monk at 
Bologna, undertook the diflBcult task of making a complete col- 
lection of these laws, and of solving the contradictions with which 
they abounded, by means of certain scholastic deductions. The 
work, w^hich appeared about the year 1150 .under the title Con- 
cordantia discordantium canonum,’’ comnionly bears the name of 
Decretum GratianL This work gave a fresh impulse to the study 
of ecclesiastical law^, especially in the universities of Paris and 
Bologna. While the so-called Legists lectured on Soman law, tlie 
Becretists taught canonical law, wrote commentaries on the work of 
Gratian, and made compilations similar to his. To put a stop to 
the confusion which threatened to ensue, Gregory IX, commissioned, 
in 1234, Raymundus de Pennaforti, a Dominican, to make anew 
compilation (Decretum Gregorii, consisting of five books), which, 
besides the older decretals, contained his owm and those of his im- 
mediate predecessors. This %vork served as text-hook for the lec- 
tures delivered at Paris and Bologna. To this collection Boniface 
VIII. added a sixth book, containing his, own decretals ; and lastly, 
Clement K, those issued under his pontificate, with the special title 
of Clemeniina, To this compilation the most important decretals of 
later popes were added, in the year 1500, under the title of Extra^- 
vagantes, which completed the Corpus juris canonicL 
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in. THEOLOGICilL SCIENOE AND CONTEOVERSIES. . 

Comp. IL Fatter^ Gescli. d. cliristl .Philos. Yds. III. IV, — J£ 
Schmid^ cL Mystic, d.'^M. A.'in''.,s.: Entsteliiingsper, (Mystic, of the 
il. A. dur. tiie Per. of its Orig.). Jena 1824. A. Ilelfferich^ d. 
cliristl. 3^Iystik in ilirer Entw. ii. i,hT,;D.enkm, (Clir. Myst^, its De- 
velop. and Monum.). Gotha 1842. 2 Yols. X GoD^es, cl. clir. 

^-Myst, Eegensh. 183G. r3 Yds; 'Vaughan^ Hours with the Mystics, , 

§ 1 30. GENERAL YIEW OF SCHOLASTICISM. 

Hotwithstanding the intellectual decay of the Middle Agesj that 
period v’itDessecl tlie growth of one of the most remarkable produc- 
tions of the human mindj which can only be likened to those cathe- 
drals I'eared in the Gothic style* Scholasticism^ which derived 
its name from the cathedral and monastic schools where it originated, 
has aptly been designated as the knighthood of theology.^’ In 
liberality and enthusiasm, loyalty and perseverance, courage and 
ardoui”, the schoolmen emulated the knights properly so-called ; only 
that their weapons were not the sword and lance, but speculation 
and dialectics ; and their ideal not knightly honour, but ecclesias- 
tical ortliodoxy. It was the great object of scholasticism to analyse 
Christian dogmas by means of dialectics, to develop them by spe- 
culation, and to sliow their inherent truth and necessity. Generally 
speaking, scholasticism adopted, expounded, and defended the eccle- 
siastical views already in vogue {dogmatism) ; sometimes, however, 
a sceptical tendency also appeared — at least* for a time. In the 
latter case, certain philosophical principles w^ere laid down, and it 
was attempted by means of these to harmonise reason with ecclesias- 
tical dogmas. Along with scholasticism, sometimes in combination, 
at others in antagonism with it, another tendency appeai’ed. Af 
scholasticism souglit rationally to elucidate and develop theology, it 
was the object of mysticism to apprehend the salvation offered by 
the Church not by means of the intellect, but by the feelings, and 
to develop it not by dialectics, but by inward contemplation. These 
intellectual strivings, 'which continued throughout the Middle 
Ages, may historically be arranged into four periods, each of which 
almost comprised a century. , 1. The first traces of the new science 
occur during the tenth century— a period in other respects intei- 
leetually barren, and aptly called ;thi3 ^^Seculum obscurum.” The 
distinctive ''features of scholastieisih,- however, did not yet appear. 
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2. Tliese tendencies became more manifest diiiiiig tlie eleveiitli ceii- 
tiirv, at first in tlie form of dialectics, which again took either a 
sceptical or dogmatical turn, and led to a contest betwixt these two" 
directions. S. During the twelfth century^ mysticism appeared as 
a distinct tendency by the side of the dialectics of the schoolmen. 
The conflict which now’' ensued between mysticism and sceptierd 
dialectics ultimately ended in an alliance wdth dogmatic dialectics, 
'which proved mutually useful. 4. During the thirteenth centui^^ 
dialectic scholasticism, or dogmatism, attained its highest stage. CTene- 
rally speaking, the former alliance with mysticism wtis continued, 
although some of the schoolmen again tended towards scepticism. 

1. Nurseries of Scholasticism. — At the close of the eleventh 
century, Universities were planted for the same purposes as the 
cathedral and monastic schools, only wntli a wider range of subjects 
in view. These seminaries originated independently both of State 
and Church, of Emperor and Pope, Celebrated teachers appearetl 
in the larger cities; pupils from all countries gathered around 
them ; by and by other lecturers joined those who had ^ first taught 
in these cities j and then teachers and scholars constituted them- 
selves by mutual agreement into an independent corporation, and 
thus the University was founded. But this designation did not 
imply anything like a universitas literarum,” in which all the 
sciences should be cultivated. — Separate faculties for different 
sciences did not as yet exist ; and where the number of teachers and 
students rendered some division necessary, it was made according to 
nations, not sciences. The name University wms only intended to 
designate the universitas magistroruni et scliolariuin^* as an orga- 
nised society. ‘ The studies carried on in tliese seminaries were called 

stadium generale” or universale,” because every person had free 
access to the lectures. At first one special science w’-as particularly 
— sometimes even exclusively — cultivated in different universities. 
Thus theology was studied at Paw, at O^^Jbrd, and at a later 
period at Cologne; jurisprudence at Bologna; and medicine at 
Salerno. The first university expressly founded for the cultivation 
of all sciences was that which Frederic IT, instituted at Naph'^ in 
1224. Our present arrangement into faculties originated ixoin the 
circumstance, that the mendicant ■ orders in Paris, being proscribed 
by the other teachers in the University {§ 128, 4), constituted them- 
selves into a separate theological faculty (1250), The number of 
students in the universities — among them many persons, advanced 
in life— was very large, amounting' 'iin’ the most celebrated seats of 
learning occasionally to from 10,000 to 20,000. All the members 
of the congregation of Ciugny had to pass through a curriculum of 
ten years;. (two years being ffevoted Ao Logicalia, three ’ years ; to 
Literse Naturales et PhilosopM&ej''ahd five years to Tlieology),. l!he 
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Council of Tours enjoined, in 1236, that everj priest should go 
through a preparatory course of five years’ study. (Comp. G. K 
Bulfms^ Hist, uiiiv. Paris, et aliarum univers. Par. 1665. 6 Toll. f. 
A. Woodj Hist, et ant. univ. Oxon. Oxon. 1674. 2 Voll. f. Du- 
harle^ H. de rUiiiv. Par. 1829. Crevier^ Hist, de rUiiiv. de Paris. 
Par. 1761. 7 Tom. 12. Chr, Meiners^ Gesch. d. holien Scliiilen. 
[Flist. of Univ.]. Gottg. 1802. F. A. Htiher^ d. engL Univ. Cassel 
1S39. Vol. I.). 

^2. The wri tings of Aristotle were introduced among the learned 
of the Yd est hy the Moors of Spain, who since the eieyeiith cen- 
tury had successfully prosecuted these studies. The Philosophy 
OF Scholasticism was derived from the dialectics of Aristotle, 
whose works were translated into Latin, either from the Arabic 
(with the Commentaries of Avicenna^ oh, 1036, of Ghaml% oh, 
1111, and of Averrhoes^ oh, 1217), or else directly from the Greek. 
Hitherto the philosophy of Aristotle had only been known at second 
hand, chiefly from the writings of Boethius. But now, when scholars 
had the opportunity of perusing the works of the master” himself^ 
their study was prosecuted with great enthusiasm. At the com- 
mencement of the thirteenth century this pliilosophy was for a short 
time in disrepute, and the study of Aristotle prohibited by ecclesias- 
tical ordinance — the origin of the pantheistic sect of the Holy Spirit 
being traced to the teaching of the Stagyrite. But when by the 
extinction of the sect this danger was at an end, Gregory IX, again 
authorised the favourite study (1231) ; and such was the esteem 
in wdiich Aristotle w’as. held, that he was ranked with J ohn the Bap- 
tist as the precursor of Christ, and that on all scientific questions 
his writings enjoyed the same authority in the Church as that oi‘ 
the Bible and tradition in matters of faith. At the same time, tiiere 
■was also in the jMiddle Ages a school attached to the philosophy of 
Plato. The study of the writings of Augustine and of the Arco- 
pagite pointed towards Platonism, wdiile the school of speculative 
mystics was always opposed to the exclusive claims set up on behalf 
of Aristotle. — Scholasticism started with a speculative inquiry about 
the Q^elation subsisting between thinkmg and heing^ or between the idea 
of a thing and its essence. In answer to this question, the Nomi- 
nalists, following up the views of the Stoics, maintained that those 
general conceptions or generic ideas (iiniversalia) which constitute 
the common essence of a genus, were merely intellectual alstractions 
fnomma) derived from the common properties of individual objects, 
and possessing no real existence beyond the human intellect ,(imi- 
versalia post f^s). .The Realists, on the other hand, insisted on 
Ihe reality of these general conceptions, and believed in their obiec- 
.'tive existence, prior to and’beyona the’ mere thinking of man. The 
Realists were divided into 'two, Sections' : the one, adopting the Pla- 
tonic view of ideas, held that these general conaeptioiis existed prior 
to the actual origin of mdmdurfhbjects, being their arcJwtiqies in the 
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Divine reason ; and that hence they also existed in the intellect of 
man, even before he came to the contemplation of things as out- 
wardly presented to him (uiiiversalia ante resf The other school 
of liealists, following in the "vvake of Aristotle^ held that these general 
conceptions were inherent in the objects themselves, and thence 
passed by experience into the intellect of man (uiiiversalia in rebus). 
Hence the former school of Eealists expected to reach the essence 
of things (or truth) by pure thinking, through the ideas innate in 
the intellect of man, while the second school expected to attain 
result by a contemplation of things through eecperknce and thinking, 
3* Object and Method oe Scholastic Theology. — The 
theological studies carried on during the rule of the Carolingians 
had been directed exclusively to practical objects, and fostered or 
prosecuted by practical men (such as princes, bishops, and abbots) 
with the view' of meeting present ecclesiastical wants. But from 
’ the eleventh century this w'as no longer the case. Gradually prac- 
tical objects, and the immediate requix'ements of the Church, gave 
place to purely scientific pursuits. Theological studies and writings 
now breathe a spirit of speculation; the ancient dogmas of the Church 
are explained and defended in a philosophical manner ; and the great 
aim is to convert ^Yhat liad been object of faith into logical truths, 
and to arrange Christian doctrines into a compact system. For this 
purpose the schoolmen employed dialectics, in order by means of it 
to ihsolve and analyse the dogmas of the Church into their const!-' 
tuent ideas, to explain and to demonstrate them, to marshal and to 
combat all possible objections raised; by scepticism, with the view of 
thus establishing and proving the rationality of the dogmas of the 
Church. Withal, no attempt was, IrowTver, made to place those 
doctrines on an exegetical basis, or to' prove their truth from Scrip- 
ture ; philosophic proof w^as the only object sought, and dogmatics 
and ethics the only departments of scholastic theology. If exegesis 
w^as at all cultivated, writers either adopted the old allegorical 
method or composed catenae, while historical theology w'as entirely 
neglected. The mystics among the schoolmen, on the other hand, 
sought more than merely to understand, to vindicate, and to compose 
a system of dogmatics. They I'ecommencled the practice of con- 
templation, by which thinking and feeling would descend directly 
into the depths of Divine truth, there to behold, to experience, and 
to enjoy what was Divine. The necessary condition for this w'as 
purity of heart, deep love to God, and. complete abnegation of self 
What had thus been perceived in contemplation, "discovered by 
means of speculation, or experienced in. immediate contact with the 
Divine, was afterw'ards to be presented in a , scientific and systematic 
form. ' ■' I . ' - ■ ■' b.' ' ' • , " 
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§ 131. THE SECUI.UM OBSCUKUM (tenth :CENTUBY). 

Comp. A. Vogels Eatlierius von Verona n. d. 10 Jalirh. Jen. 
1854. 2 Vols. I£ BiidmgeTy iiher G-erbertls wisseiiscliaftl. n. poL 
Stellung. (On tlie Scientif. and Pol. Place of Gerbert). 1 Sect. 
Kass. 1851. Fr. Hoch^ Gerbert ii. s. Jahrli. Vienna 1837. Engel- 
hardt^ Kircliengescli. Abli. Erl. 1832. No. 5. 

The darkness and ignorance of the tenth centniy, which also wit- 
"TBiSsed the deepest decay of the Papacy, contrasts most mifavourabl}/ 
not only with the culture and the science which at the time flour- 
ished in the portion of Spain subject to the Moors, more especially 
at the celebrated school of Cordova, but with the learning and acti- 
vity of the Church during' the preceding (ninth) century. The 
efforts of Alfred the Great, and their results, ceased with the life of 
that monarch (ob. 901). But in 959 the reformatory labours of 
Bunstcm (§ 127) were crowned with success, and with them both the 
interest and the zeal for theological and national culture again re- 
vived; while the connection between the family of the Emperor 
Otho and Byzance proved the means of awakening, to some extent 
at least, a desire for the revival of classical lore. Towards the close 
of the century, the literary activity of the Moors attracted the atten- 
tion of Western Christendom, and incited to imitation. Thus the 
seeds of learning were once more scattered over Europe. 

1, The writings of Eoswitha, a learned nun in the convent of 
Gandersheim (Helen of Eossow, ob. 984), who made religious sub- 
jects the text of comedies composed after the model of Terence, may 
serve as index of the classical learning of that period. — Dunstan was 
ably supported in Iiis labours by Ethelwolh, Bishop of Winches- 
ter, a prelate who with his followers zealously prosecuted the study 
of the Anglo-Saxon tongue. The most celebrated of his pupils ^Yas 
Aelfeic of Malmesbury, a monk, who preached in the Anglo- 
Saxon, and commenced a translation of the Bible into that language. 
— Notker Labeo, Abbot of St Gall, oh 1022, translated the Book 
of Psalms, the Organon of Aristotle, the Moralia of Gregory the 
Great, and a number of the tractates of Boethius into the old Ger- 
man. RATHEPaus, Bishop of Verona, and afterwards of Lieges 
(from both which seats he was repeatedly expelled, oh. 974), a rigid 
reformer and reprover of clerical dissoluteness, equally insisted on 
the duty of studying the Bible, and remonstrated against all mere 
extenmlism in religion, against 'superstition and ecclesiastical abuses 
of every kind. On this account, and from his attachment to the 
interests of Germany, he frequently suffered persecution. Eatheriiis 
w’-as certainly the ablest divine ox: the tenth century. Along witli 
him’ we mention Atto, Bishop :ofVercelli, distinguished as an ,exe- 
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geticai writer^ apreaclier^ aiid.a-streniioiis advocate of the Clinrcli 
against the oppression of the secular power (tie pressiiris ecclesitc) ; 
ok 960. Obo of Cliigny composed hymns and homilies ; — liis Col- 
latioiitina.Ijl. III. contains a philippic against the corrupt morals of 
his time. Lastly, at the close of the century, we have Gebbeet — 
ob. 1003 — a man versed in classical and Arabic lore, highly cele- 
brated as a theologian, mathematician, astronomer, and natural 
philosopher, but regarded by the people as a magician. His ]>re- 
:'ence shed for the last time a passing lustre on the school 
liheims. — Among historians of the tenth century, Luitbrand, 
secretary to Otho I., and afterwards Bishop of Cremona, oh, 972 
(Antapodosis, Hist, of Otho I.) ; Flodoard of Rlieims, ob, 966 (Hist, 
eccl. Ehemensis) ; Richer, a monk and pupil of Gerbert (author 
of a history of his owm time, 883-896) ; and Widtikmdj from 940, a 
monk at New Corbey (author of a Saxon hist, in 3 vols.) — deserve 
special notice. 

§ 132. DIVISION AMONG- THE DIALECTICIANS (ELEVENTH CENT.). 

When in the eleventh century the Church rose from its late decay, 
the ardour for scientific and literary pursuits also revived. The anxiety 
so generallj?' felt to put an end to former abuses and stagnation mani- 
fested itself also in every department of theological study. At first 
this new zeal appeared chiefly among the Cistercian monks and their 
brethren of Clugny ; but towards . the close of the century it ex- 
pended to the various universities. The dialectic method was now 
almost exclusively employed in the discussion of theological ques- 
tions ; and dogmatism gained its first triumphs over scepticism in the 
Eucharistic controversy between Lanfranc and Berengar^ in that 
concerning the existence of God between Amelm of Canterbury and 
Oauniloy and in the discussion between that prelate and Eoscellifms 
about the Trinity. 

1. The series of schoolmen opens with Fulbebt, a pupil of 
Gerbert, and from 1007 Bishop of Chartres. Even before his 
elevation’ to the episcopate he founded at Chartres a theological 
school. His fame spread throughout Western Christendom, and 
students from all countries attended his seminary. — One of his 
pupils was Beeengab and teacher in the cathe- 

dral school of his own city, and afterwards Archdeacon of Angers. 
His fame shed great lustre upon the school of Angers. For fur- 
ther particulars see below.-^LANEjaANC, the antagonist- of .Beren- 
gar, -was first 'a monk, then Abbot-'of 'Bee in Normandy. ' . In 1070 
he was elevated to the archiepiscopal See' of C’anterbury*. ■ Under, 
his superintendence the schqobqf'Bec attained ils’ highest eminence. 
— Pbtrds Bamiani, 'Ok Uardinal-Bishop of - Ostia, a friend 
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of Hildebrand, and a zealous supporter of liis Anews oii' the subject 
of simony, of clerical purity, monastic austerity, and priestly: celi- 
bacy. Ilis tractate, Liber Gomorrliianiis,” contains an unsparing 
exposure of the vices of the clergy. His own indulgences consisted 
in retiring into his cell, there to scourge himself till the blood flowed 
from ilis shoulders. — ^Anselm ^ OF Cantbeburt, born at Aosta in 
Italy, educated in the monasterj’- of Bee, of which he was afterwards 
abbot, and finally Archbishop of Canterbury, oh, 1109, coinro. 
rf'^26, 3. It wall be remembered that his courageous defence of the 
independence of the Church, at least in the sense of Hildebrand, 
cost that prelate three yeai^s of exile. Anselm has been compared 
to St Augustine, wdiose theology he adopted and developed. By a 
rare combination, he united acuteness with philosophic depth and 
ardent Christian feeling — the practical tendency with clialecticisin, 
and even mysticism. Like his great model, he regarded faith as tiie 
necessary condition of all true knowledge, while, on the other hand, 
he aimed at elevating belief into knowledge credo utintelligam”). 
His most celebrated tractate was that on the Incarnation of God 
Cur Deus homo ? ”), in which he defended, on philosophical 
grounds, and developed the doctrine of the vicarious atonement. 
Best ed. of his waitings by G. Gerleron^ Par. 1675 f. Comp. G, F, 
Franks Anselm von Canterb. Tiibg. 1842. id it. Rasse^ Ans. v. 
C. Leips. 1843, 1852. 2 Vols. C, de Bemiisa% Ans. de Cant. 
transL into German by Wiirzbach. — Anselmus op Laon (Laudu- 
iiensis), surnamed Scholasticiis, a pupil of his namesake of Canter- 
bury. From 1076 he lectured with great success at Paris, where 
indeed he may be said to have originated the University. After- 
wards he returned to Laon, became arclideacon and scholasticiis, 
and founded a theological school; oh, 1117. His theological views 
were the same as those of his teacher. His Glossa inteiiinearis’^ 
(being the Vulgate with brief interlineal exposition) was one of the 
favourite exegetical manuals of the Middle Ages. — Wxllia:^! of 
Champeaux (De Campellis), the real foimder»of the University of 
Paris. He had for some time lectured with great success in that 
city on rhetoric and dialectics, when the fame of Anselm brought 
him to Laon. He returned to Paris in 1108, delivered theological 
lectures, and became archdeacon. Every year the number of his 
students increased. Among them was Abelard, whose arrogance 
and continual disputations, in which the celebrated teacher ultimately 
had 'to own himself, worsted,. .so, embittered Ms existence, that he re- 
tired 'from the chair. He died in, 1113 as Bishop of Chalons. — ■ 
Among the chroniclers . of this vcehtury we mention the names of 
Dxtmak, Bishop- of Merseburg^ 'ok: 1018,; HESifANN the Lame 
(Contractus), a ‘monk at Reichenati,,%5* 1054 ; Mabianxjs Sootusj 
a monk at Mayence, oj. 1086-4 L'iOHBEBT of ABchaffenhiifg^ a monk 
at HersfeH, uS.' 1100 (Chronicon-hfetoriemn-apud Germanos) ; and 
Si0BEET -'GmUmmsis^ a monk-.af'.Gemblours, oK lllf3 
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2. ErcHABisTie Coxteoyeesy, of Beeexgae (10r50-1079). 
Berengar of Tours had adopted views concerning the Eucharist in 
direct opposition to the prevailing theory of Eadbertiis on the sub- 
ject. lie taught that the elements were indeed changed^ and that 
the body of Christ was really in the Eucharist; but he 

denied that this change 'was onQ of Buhstancij or the presence one of 
<^sseme (essentialiter). The presence of the body of Christ consisted 
in that of His potcer in these elements, and the change of the bread 
in the real manifestation of this power under the form of tlie hicmiL^ 
But in order to secure the presence of this power, consecration alone 
vras not sufficient ; it also needed faith on the -part of him tvho parioob 
of 27 , wdthout which the bread remained an empty and powerless 
sign. These views he disseminated among his numerous pupils at 
Tours and Angers, without for some time meeting tvith opposition. 
But wlien he expressed them in an epistle addressed to Lanfranc, 
that divine entered the lists against him. At a synod held in Rome 
(1050), he was condemned unheard; at another synod held the 
same year at VercelU^ before which Berengar would have appeared, 
if ill the meantime he had not been imprisoned in France, tlie 
tractate of Eatramnns on the Eucharist (which %vas erroneously 
ascribed to Erigena) ivas, in an excess of zeal, torn to pieces and 
consigned to the flames, and the view's of Berengar -were again con- 
demiied. Meantime Berengar had, by the intercession of influen- 
tial friends, been restored to liberty, and made the acquaintance of 
Hildebrand, at that period legate of the Pope. "While Hildebrand 
firmly believed that the bread and wine in the sacrament were 
really the body and blood of Christ,' he probably took a middle view', 
equally avoiding the gross literalism of Radbertus and the opinions 
of Berengar. The legate disapproved of the fanaticism displayed 
by the opponents of Berengar, and at a synod held in lours (1054) 
declared himself satisfied with a statement upon oath, that so far 
from denying the presence of Christ in the Eucharist, he regarded 
the consecrated elements as the body and blood of Christ. But 
even this formal acquittal did not satisfy the opponents of Berengar, 
w'ho accordingly in 1059 undertook a journey to Borne, in the hope 
of securing, through the influence of Hildebrand, tlie protection of 
the Papal" See. His expectations \vere doomed to disappointment, 
and he found himself confronted by a powerful party, under the 
leadership of Cardinal Ilimbert At a synod held in Ilome (1059) 
Berengar was obliged to consign , his writings to the flames, and to 
subscribe a formula wdiich in its gross literalism went far beyond 
even the expressions used, by Eadbertus. On his return to France 
he retracted his subscription, and once more defended, against Lan- 
franc and others, his former vtews. This step excited a fresh storm. 
Hildebrand, who, in the meantime had been elevated to the Papacy 
(in 1073), vainly endeavoured to allay the dispute by getting 
Berengar to subscribe a foimula *wluch, in temperate language, 
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asserted the real presence in the ‘ Eucharist. The opposite party 
even veutared to attaint the orthodoxy of the Pope himself; and 
Hildebrand was obliged, at a second synod held in Rome (lOTO), to 
insist upon a full and unambiguous declaration of belief in the 
conversion of the substance of the elements. Berengar was bold 
enough to appeal to his private interviews with the Pope, — when 
Hildebrand ordered liim immediately to fall down and abjure liis 
errors. Berengar tremblingly obeyed, and was dismissed with tes- 
tinroaials of orthodoxy, and the injunction to abstain from further 
discussions. Bent under the weight of years and sorrows, he retired 
to the island of St Gome, near Tours, where he lived in solitude and 
penitence, a rigid txscetic, and died, in 1088, at a very advanced age, 
reconciled to the Church. — The principal treatise of Berengar, de 
Cuena s. adv. Bereng.,’^ w-as discovered by Lessing in the library of 
Wolfenbiittel, and has been edited by Vischej\ Berol. 1834. Comp. 
Ijessing^ Ber. Turon. od. Ankiind. c. wdclit. Werkes dess, (or Kotice 
of an import. Tnict. of his). Bruns. 1770. 4; II. Sudendorf] Ber. 
Tur. od. e. Sammlung ihn betr. Br. (or a Collect, of Letters concern, 
him). Hamb. 1850. 

3. CoNTKOVEPvSiES OF Anselm. I. Following up his philoso- 
pliical views as a Realist, Anselm of Canterbury deduced an onto- 
logical and a priori argument for the being of a God, and maintained 
that the idea of an entirely perfect Being w-as inherent in reason, 
real existence forming one of the necessary attributes of this Being. 
This argumentation he embodied in two treatises, the Monologiiun 
and the Proslogiunu The unsatisfactory character of this ratiocina- 
tion, however, was ably exposed by Gaunilo of Marmoutiers, an 
Aristotelian Realist, who, in answer to Anselm, wrote the Liber 
pro insipiente" (as Anselm had asserted that only an insipiens*' 
would deny that the existence of God could be demonstrated). An- 
selm replied in a tractate entitled Apologeticus c. Gauiiilonemr 
and the discussion terminated without leading to any definite result. 
— ^II. Of greater importance was the controversy between Anselm 
and Roscellixus, a canon of Compiegne, The latter, a Nomi- 
nalist, asserted that our generic conception of the Deity was only an 
intellectual abstraction, and that the three Persons of the Godhead 
could not be spoken of as Una Res {omlcc), as otherwise they must 
ail have beconre incarnate in Christ In a tractate, entitled De 
fide trinitatis et de incaraatione verbi contra blaspheniias Rucelini/' 
Anselm showed the fallacy of this argumentation. A synod held 
at Soissoiis in 1092 condemned Roscellinus as a Tritheist. 

I 13S. SEPAEATIOX AXD BfeDXfXOK, OF DIALECTICS AND 
. ' MrBmmm.y 

In the wnitiiigs of Anselm dialectics and mysticism had still been 
united ; soon afterwards, howeterL.their champions were marshalled 
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in c^pposito camps. Tlie great representative of dialectic scepticism 
was Abelard^ a naan of singular boldness and acxitenessj, wlio had 
nlreatly come victorious out of many a contest. But he ax’ as obliged to 
succumb before his great opponentj St Bernard. Of less importance 

was the discussion between Beroard and Gillmim Porretamis 

After the defeat of Abelard^ the tendency which he represented was 
fir a considerable time in the minority, nor indeed did it ever again 
assert itself in the same daring, and reckless manner. In fact, diaiec-^ 
ties xvas now chiefly employed in the support and explanation of tlie 
dogmas of the Church. Thus mysticism and dialectics were once ' 
more reconciled and combined for a common purpose. Tins union 
was accomplished by Petrus Lomhardus^ so far as dialectics, and by 
Hugo of St Victor, so far as mysticism was concerned. The com** 
bination proved mutually helpful ; and if dialectics gained in depth 
and ardour, mj^sticism acquired scientific distinctness and precision. 
— But even at that time men were not awaiiting wdio perceived and 
exposed the defects and dangers of scholasticism, however much it 
was in repute at the period. Such divines chiefly inveighed against 
the neglect of Scripture in the study of theology, against the bar- 
renness of scholastic speculations so far as the Ghristian life was 
concerned, and the vain wrangling and pedantry of the schoolmen. 

1. The Cokfligt — Peteto Abelard was l^orn in 1079 at 
Palais in Brittany. In acuteness, learning, dialectic readiness, and 
boldness of speculation, as well as in arrogance and disputatiousness, 
he far surpassed all his contemporaries. In Paris he attended the 
lectures of William of Champemx^ the most celebrated dialectician 
of his age. But soon the pupil silenced his teacher in public dis- 
cussion. Abelard settled in Melun near Paris, where thousands of 
students attended his prelections. Soon afterwards he transported 
Ms school to Corbeil in order to be nearer Paris, and thence to the 
walls of that capital. Nor did he cease to provoke and to humble 
William, till the latter had to give place to him,. In the hope .of 
attaining yet greater distinction, Abelard now commenced the study 
of theology, under the tuition of Aniehn of Laon. Very soon, how- 
ever, the arrogant student deemed himself superior to this teacher 
also. He returned to ]5aris, where once more a crowd of cntiiusi- 
astic students gathered around -him. A canon, Fulbert^ engaged 
him to instruct his niece Heloise — a woman equally distinguished for 
beauty, talent, and leaniing. Abelard gained her affections ; but 
disdaining to bear the name of his, wife, in order to enable her lover 
to attain the highest dignities m the Church, she was clandestinely 
married to him* As ifelofee^persisted' in* denying this Marrmge, and 
OH that account was harshly used by her relatives, Abelard carried 
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aier off to the nunnery of ArgenteuiL The revenge of Fiilbert was 
■fearful ; Abelard \vas* surprised during the iiightj and niiitilatexl. In 
shame and despair he fled to the monastery of St Denis ; Heloise 
took the veil at ArgenteuiL But' his former pupils folio v/ed him to 
St Denis ; aiidj yielding to their entreatiesj be resumed his lectures. 
The supercilious and sarcastic manner in which lie discussed the 
doctrines of the Chiirchj excited powerful opposition ; and at the 
Si/nod of Soissons^ in 1121, Abelard was^obiiged to consign his text- 
book Oil theology (Introductio in theologiain) to the flames^ and was 
condemned to imprisonment in a' monastery. By the intercession 
of frieiidsj lie was again restored to lihertyj and allowed to return to 
St Denis. But when he published the discovery that Dionysius of 
Paris had been a different person from the Areopagite, he w’-as ex- 
posed to such violent persecution on the part of the moiiksj as to 
render it necessary for him to flee into a wood near Troyes. Thitlier 
also his pupils followed^ and pi'evailed upon him again to resume his 
lectures. His hermitage became transformed into the large Abbacy 
of the Paraclete^ Eenewed persecutions induced him to transfer 
this cloister to HeloisCj who in the meantime had become Abbess of 
Argenteuil^ in which capacity she had met with opposition from her 
nuns. Abelard himself became abbot of a monastery in Brittany, 
After having for eight years vainly endeavoured to restore its monas- 
tic disciplinej he once more appeared as teacher at St Genevieve 
near Paris. He wrote a work on ethics, entitled Scito te ipsum f 
re-edited his former manual, under the title Theologize Christiana^ 
LI. V. and, by v-ay of exposing the follies of traditionalism, com- 
posed a tractate, Sic et non,” which presented in juxtaposition a 
number of contradictory passages from the Fathers. liis prelec- 
tions excited great sensation. St Bernard was now induced to 
oppose views which -were deemed so dangerous. At a synod held m 
Sens (1140), Abelard was declared a heretic. Pope Innocent IL 
condemned the writings impeached to the flames, and their author 
to imprisonment in a monastery. His last years were spent in re- 
tirement at Glugny, where, by intercourse with Peter the Venerable, 
liis spirit mellowed. Ultimately a reconciliation was also effected 
between him and St, Bernard. He died in 1142*— Reversing the 
statements of Augustine and of Anselm, that faith must precede 
kuowdedge, Abelard rnaintain^l that only what was known could be 
believed. Though professedly aiming to employ dialectics in de- 
fence of the teaching of the Church, yet, asjic commenced by calling 
everything Tn question, he transformed, each, dogma into a problem 
wdiich required to be proved before it , could be received. Thus faith 
Became merely hii intellectual .act, .while at the same time the objects 
of faith were frequently narrowed, to^ bring them in accordance wdth 
,the requirements of supposed rationality..; . This remark applies espe- 
cially to '.tho views of A Ward ateiit-ihe Trinity, which little differed 
. from’ „the - ancient ' heresy of ■■SafeelHah ■Modalism. (Comp, id G* 
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Seklosserj Abalard ii. Dulcin, Leben e. Scliwlimers ii. e, Pliilosr^* 
pheii. Life of an Entli. and of a PliiL Gotli. 1807. A. Wllkeyis, Pet. 
AbiiL Brem. 1855. M. CarruTe^ Ab. n. Pleloise. Giessen. 1844. 
./. L. Jaeohiy Ab. n. Hel. Berl. 1850. Oii-vrages inedits d’ Abelard 
piiblids par Victor Cousin. Par. 1836. J1 Berlngton^ Hist, of Ab. 
and Hei Loud. 1787. J. D. iJ. Goldhom^ da summb princ. Tlieol. 
Ab. Lps. 1836.) 

Gilbert de laPorree (PoiTetanTLs)-— teaclier of tlieologv at 
Paris, and from 1142 Bishop of Poitiers, oh. 1154 — soon afterwards 
excited a fresh controversy. A rigid Realist, he was led to ascribe 
such real existence to the universale God, that in his hands the doC“ 
trine of the Trinity became almost transformed into one of Quater- 
nity. His views were opposed by St Bernard, and condemned by 
the Synod of EJieims in 1148 ; but Gilbert himself was not further 
molested. 

History has recorded the names of few personages who exercised 
a greater influence on their cotemporaries, than Bernard or 
Clairyaux (§ 128, 2) ; oh. 1153. Regarded in popular esteem as 
able to work miracles, and endowed with a gift of rare eloquence, he 
was both the support and the reprover of the vicars of Clnlst, and, 
while restoring peace among princes, ever stood forwai’d an avenger 
of wrongs. His deep humility induced him to refuse ecclesiastical 
promotion ; his enthusiastic attachment to the hierarchy prevented 
his exposing its many abases and scandals; the power of his elo- 
4juence Idndled throughout Europe the enthusiasm requisite for a 
second crusade, and restored many heretics and fanatics to the bosom 
of the Church. While himself seeking heavenly things, and lead- 
ing a life of contemplation, prayer, and study, he seemed almost to 
rule upon earth, and, by his advice, admonition^ and reproof, influ- 
enced all departments and relationships. In him sincere attachment 
to the doctrines of the Church, was combined with ardent mysticism 
of a practical and contemplative character. Like Abelard, he con- 
troverted the great theological axiom of Anselm — only from vexy 
different motives. The theology which he loved was not one wdiose 
great object it was to elevate faith into knowledge by means of 
speculation, but rather to make the light of faith more clear apd 
bright by sanctification of the heart and life. Not that Bernard 
was opposed to scientific researches ;*but the dialectic wrangling of 
.an Abelard, which recklessly undermined the eternal foundations of 
saving truth, in order to rear them again in a manner conformable 
to his ideas and for purposes of self-exaltation,' appeared to him 
equally destructive of all true theology and of the sanctifying influ- 
ences of faith. In his view only pectoral theology, based on heart 
piety, and fostered by prayei^ contemplation, inw^ard enlightenment, 
and sanctificatioB, constituted true divinity. (Tantum Dens cog- 
noscitur, quantum diligitur.-^Orando facilius quam disputando et 
dignius 'Leus qua^ritur ,et:'inyexiitur.5_ During his discussion with 
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Abelard lie wrote the Tractatus de Erroribiis Petri Abselardi.'^ 
Among his other works the most important is that de Considera- 
tione LL V./’ in which^ with the affection of* a friend^ the earnest- 
ness of a teacher, and the boldness of a prophet, he set before Pope 
Eugene IIL both the duties and the dangers of his position. All 
the depth and ardour of his devout inysticisni found utterance in 
Ills commentary on the Book of Canticles. Bernard was canonised 
by Alexander III, in 1173, and in 1830 Pope Pius VIIL solemnly 
received him into the number of the great Latin Fathers (Doctores 
ecclesiie ; Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Gregory the Great). 
Comp. Neander^ The Life and Times of St Bernard: transl. b}- 
Alatilda Wrenclu Lond, 1843. C. Ellendorf] Bernh. v. Clairvaiix 
II. s. Zeita.lt. Essen 1837. Th* liatisbonnej Hist, de S. Bernarde.. 
2 Vols. Par. 

2. EeconciliatioNc — Among the seats of learning in which it 
was attempted to combine scholasticism with mysticism, the most dis- 
tinguished was that a Sancto Victore,” a monastery at Paris, 
wdiich William of Champeaux founded after he had given wa,y be- 
fore Abelai'd. But this new school may be said to have originated 
with Hugo a St Victobe, the scion of a noble German family, a 
friend of St Bernard, and the real successor of Anselm. His co- 
temporaries were wont to designate him as “ alter Augustinus” or 

lingua Angustini.” (Tantum Dens cognoscitur, quantum diligitur. 
Tantum de veritate quisque potest videre, quantum ipse est.) Hugo 
! ^vas one of the profoundest thinkers of the Middle Ages, a man of 

; great learning, enthusiastically devoted to study, and at the same 

time of warm and deep affections. Though carried off* in the prime 
of life,* he exercised a beneficial influence upon his age, on which 
he left the impi’ess of his mind {oh. 1141). His principa,! work is 
entitled : De sacramentis fidei Christianas LI. 11. (Comp. A. 
Liehner^ Hugo v. St. Yictor u. d. theol. Richtungen sr. Eeit. Leips. 
1832.)— The exposure of Abelard’s errors and his condemnation, 
made professed students of dialectics more careful; they adhered 
more closely to the dogmas of the Church, w’-hich tliey endeavoured 
to explain and support, and, after the precedent of Augustine and 
Anselm, introduced , certain mystical elements into their favourite 
science. Among the representatives of this school, Peteus Lom- 
BAHDUS, teacher, and from 1159 Bishop of Paris {oh. 1164), was 
the most celebrated. Like Hugq, whom he surpassed in dialectic: 
talent, but not in depth of intellect or of heart, he was a friend of 
St Bernard. His celebrated , manual of dogmatics (Sententiarum; 
LI, IV.), which procured for him the title magister sententiarum,’^ 
consists of a collection of doctrinal statements from ..the Fathers, 
strong together, and connected by the author according to the 
favourite dialectic method. Himself was wont to compare his work 
to the widow’s mite cast into .the,. treasury of the Church; but it 
became the great standard of orthodoxy during the Middle Ages, 
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was frequently edited witli commeiitarieSj, and finally obtained the 
soleinn sanction of the Church at the Lateraii Council in 1215. 
Besides Lombardtis, Alakus ab Insulis deserves special mention. 
He was born at Lille or Eyssel (Lat. Insulse)^ educated iiiider Ber- 
nard of Clairvaiix, and afterwards became Rector of the University 
of Paris and Bishop of Anxerre. Alanxis died in 1203 at Glaiiv 
vaiix, wdiitlier he had retired in 1167; A peculiarity in that writer 
'was his strictlv' mathematical method of demonstration (almost like 
that of the school of Wolf in the eighteenth century). Aiiroiip* 
other tractates he wrote fide catholica contra Waldenses, 

Albigensesj Juclmos et Paganos s. Alohanietanos. 

o.'Eeneivei) Contboveesies. — ^After the death of Hugo the 
school of St Yictor gradually gave up its former interest in dialectics. 
Even the successor of Hugo, Eichaed a St Victoee (oL 1173), 
diaracterised the method of Lombardus as too dry and barren (comp. 
Ungelhardt^ Rich, of St Viet, and John Ruysbroek. Erl. 1838). 
The following abbot, Walti^e OF Sx Victoe, published in 1180 
virulent tractate, Contra quatuor labyrinthos Fraiicise s. contra 
inanifestas hsereses, cpias Abmlardus, Lombardus, Petrus Pictavi- 
eiisis et Gilbertus Porretanus libris sententiarum suarum acuiuit, 
liniant, roborant LI. IV” He accused Lombardus of JS^IiiUsmy 
because he had maintained that since the human nature of Christ 
was impersonal. He was in that respect not an aliqulch Le,y an in- 
clividual. — More moderate in the tone of his opposition was John 
OF Salisbuey, the faithful friend of St Becket, and afterwards 
Bishop of Chartres (o5. 1182 ). In his Polycraticus s. de iitigis 
ciirialium et westigiis philosophoruiE. Lk Vlllf'^ he predicted ' that, 
in its anxiety for scientific farhi,:FchoIasticism- v^dptd, by and By lose 
all divine substance. (Comp. Meuter^ John of Sal. Berk 1843.) 
— Petrus CardoT^ teacher of theology at Paris, and afterwards 
Bishop of Tournay {pb, 1197 )^. showed in his Summa Theologim” 
that all the doctrines necessary for salvation might and should be 
deduced directly from the Scriptures. The Commentaries on Isaiah 
and on the Epistles of Paul, which Heryeus of Boiirgdieu, a Bene- 
dictine, published about 1130 , contained a most accurate and clear 
exposition of the doctrine of justification by faith, — More earnestly 
than any other divine in the Middle Ages, Eufeet, Abbot of 
Deutz, at the beginning of this century, insisted on the necessity 
of studying the Word of God. To -him the Bible appeared the 
great text-book for all ages and peoples, and the field where the pre- 
cious pearl of salvation lay concealed, which everj’" person, whose 
vision faith had enlightened, might there discover. But w-ith all his 
veneration for the Scriptures, he saw not the absolute necessity of 
eliciting, in the first place, the literal meaning of the text, and 
rather endeavoured by meanS; of allegorical interoretations to bring 
out &e dogmatic ,and mystic ;|mport of the Word, although he 
seems to have consulted- the' He^rdw and Greek texf. . Rupert wrote 
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<'oramentaries on most of the Biblical books, an explanation of tlie 
'fjitiirgy (cle Diviais officiis), a ^•Dialogus inter Christianum et 
.Jnckeum/' etc. On the subject of the Eucharist, lie adopted tlio 
view known as that of consubstantiation (since it was not the way 

the Holy Spirit, destraere vel corrumpere substantiam, qiiain in 
nsus suos assumit, sed substantia}, permanenti quod erat, invisibiliiei 
adjicere, quod non erat''). Kupert died in 1135, 

4. The most celebrated among the niSToniANS of this centiirv 
were: Bishop of Freising en^ ob. 1158, the author of a Chronieon 

iii eight books ; and an English Benedictine, Odericus Vitalis^ win. 
’•*vrotl‘ a liist. ecclest, in forty- three books. 

§ 134. lilGlIEST STAGE OF SCHOLASTICISM (l3TH CENT.). 

MediiBval Theology attained its highest stage in the thirteenth 
century. After the (lefeat of William of St Amour (§ 128, 4), the 
direction of theological studies -was almost wliolly left to the Doini- 
idcan and Fi'anciscan monks. Scholasticism, wdiicli had now got 
rid of all sceptical tendencies, was chiefly cultivated in the Univer- 
sity of Paris. The introduction of the writings of Aristotle, udiicii 
had lately been imported from Spain (§ 130, 2), gave a considerable 
impulse to the labours of the schoolmen. The variety and richness 
of form characteristic of that philosophy became now for the first 
time fully known. These logical forms were adopted and employed 
in the construction of systems of dogmatics, and afforded opportu- 
nity for all the acuteness and ingenuity of the schoolmen. Scholas- 
ticism addressed itself exclusively to the elucidation of ecclesiastical 
dogmas by means of the philosophy of Aristotle. To Scripture 
these divines appealed not ; yet, withal, it was not wholly forgotten 
that the Bible alone w^as the source and ultimate ground of all be- 
lief ; and even in the thirteenth century, those w^re not awanting 
w'ho insisted on bringing back theology to this its great standard of 
authority. 

1. The most celebrated scholastics of this century were : — 1. Alex- 
ANDEK Halesius, educated at in England, surnamed ^"Doctor 
irreffagabilis," the first Franciscan professor at Paris; oh, 1245. 
He wrote commentaries on Aristotle, and on the sentences of Lom- 
bardus (Summa theologise iiniversse, in four books). He was the first 
to assign to the philosophy of Aristotle its peculiar authority, so far 
as form was concerned ; on which ground he has been called the first 
scholastic (in the narrower sense.) -’This method of discussing theo- 
logical subjects became -Tiowyprevafling; and his successors were 
called Sarninists^ as those of EombarSus had been called Seutentiaries, 
—2. AimEnTL\s MAGNH^c'bdrh Uomifc’of Bolistadt in Swabia, a 

'vOL. I. i'",-.-," '" ^ :„2 b , 
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Doniiiiicaii, and teacher of theology at Paris and Coiognej afterwards 
Bishop of Eegensbiirg ; ob, I 28 O 5 at a very advanced age. He sur- 
passed all other scholastics in learning, being equally conversant 
with philosophy, theology, natural sciences, and even cabbalistic lore. 
This mass of knowledge he had acquired with much labour ; but a: 
lie- liad never repaired to the great fountains of Scripture and nature, 
his learning w-as of little real value. The people, however, regardeci 
him as a magician. So far as individuality and native talent are 
concerned, he was much below^ the average of the great men of%liis 
age. The edition of his works published at Leyden, in 1651, con- 
sists of twenty-one folio vols, ; among them, five volumes of com- 
mentaries on Aristotle, three vols, on Lombardus, a Siimma TlieoL 
ill 2 vols., and a number of works on natural science. — 3. The great 
ornament of the Franciscans, Johannes Fidanza, better known 
by the name of Bonaventura, commenced his lectures on theology 
in Paris the same day on 'which Thomas Aquinas occupied for the 
first time the chair among the Dominicans (1253). These two 
divines successfully resisted the opposition of William of St Amour. 
In gratitude for the service, Bonaventura was chosen general of his 
order (1256), and in 1273 Gregory X. appointed him Cardinal- 
Bishop of Ostia. By desire of the Pope, he attended the Council of 
Lyons in 1274 (§ 97, 4), and took an active part in its deliberations, 
bik died before its close (1274). A fe^v years later he vras canonised, 
and in 1587 Sixtus V. added his name to those of the Church- 
teachers. When still a youth, his instructor designated him a 
verus Israelita, in quo Adam non peccasse videtur f while his 
cotemporaries, in their admiration of his “ angelic purity,’’ styled 
him Doctor seraphicus” His writings have chiefly a yiractical 
bearing, and in his case dialectics were always combined with a 
deep mystic tendency. His works (Rom. 1588) are eompiised in 
eight folio vols. — 4. By far the ablest of the schoolmen was Tho:uas 
Aquinas (Doctor angelicus). He was the son of a Count of 
Ac[uino in Calabria ; became Dominican and a pupil of Albertus 
Magnus, and afterwards teacher in Cologne, Paris, and Rome, 
whence he retired into a Dominican monastery at Naples. Gregory 
X. requested him to attended the Council of Lyons ; but he died 
suddenly soon after leaving Naples, perhaps from the effects of 
poison administered to him by order of his sovereign, Charles of 
Sicily (1274). He was canonised, and ranked among the Fathers. 
Aquinas was undoubtedly, the most profound and acute thinker of 
his age, exceedingly popular as a preacher, aijid equally enthusiastic 
in liis attachment to4he doctrines of the, Church and in the prose- 
cution of plnlosophical investigations. An admirer and disciple of 
’ Augustine, he inclined tpwards^ mysticism, and was distinguished 
for genuine and deep, piety. ■: Plis ' principal work,^ the “Summa 
Theologize,” is in many model for this class of composi- 

tions. 'He also yrrote K’ 0la^ntary on Lombardus, a yaluabL con- 
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troversia! tractate directed- against the’ Jews ^ and . Moliammedaiis 
(Siimoia fidei catholics co.ntra- Gentiles), commentaries on Aristotle, 
and a Catena aurea” on the' Gospels. (Comp. , Tl^oinas 

Aqii. n. s. Z. Angsb. 1846.)~5.' The fame , of „St Tlioiiias, which 
shed fresh lustre upon .the Order .of. the .Bo-niinicans, excited the 
jealousy of the Franciscans. At length one of their owti number 
ap])eared to rival tlie honours of Aquinas. John Duns Scotus, 
called Doctor siibtilis,” was inferior to Aquinas in acuteness and 
moral depth, thongli not in dialectic talent. His siibtilty in analys- 
ing and developing ideas was specially vaunted ; but his ecclesias- 
tical orthodoxy w'as not free from suspicion, while occasionally he laid 
himself open to the charge of propounding rationalistic views. lie 
Vv’as teacher at Oxford, Paris, and Cologne, where lie died in 1308. 

The views held by these two teachers were afterwards adopted by 
their respective orders, and idgidly adhered to and defended. Ac- 
cordingly the Dominicans were called Thomists, and the Fran- 
ciscans ScoTiSTS. In philosophy both orders were Eealists— only 
that the Dominicans w'ere Aristotelians, the Franciscans Platonists. 
Mom important were their differences in theology. The Thomists 
adhered strictly to the tenets of the Church, while the Scotists were 
rationalistic in some of their views. On the doctrines of human 
depravity and of grace, the Thomists held moderate Aiigiistinian, 
the Scotists semi-Pelagian opinions. .„The Dominicans adopted the 
views of Anselm on the atonement — the merits of Christ as the 
God-man were of infinite value (satisfactio superabimdans), and 
hence in ihemsehes a sufficient equivalent for our redemption. The 
Scotists, on tlie other hand, maintained that the merits of Christ 
were an equivalent for our redemption, not in themselves, but only in 
consequence of the declaration of God that He accepted them as 
such (acceptatio gratuita). Lastly, the Franciscans were strenu- 
ous advocates of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin Mary 
(§ 135, 2) — a view easily accounted for from their leaning towards 
Pelagianism, wffiile the Dominicans rejected this dogma. 

2. Raimundus Luuuusmay be designated ^^the reformer of the 
scholastic method^ His zeal for missionary work (§ 123, 5) made 
him anxious to devise some method more suitable for demonstrating 
the truths of the Gospel. After considerable labour, he succeeded 
in inventing a process by which — at least in his opinion — the highest 
truths might be made patent to the weakest capacity, hj using cer- 
tain letters and figures to represent ideas and their connections. 
This method he called ars magma” or generalis,” and largely 
employed it in his discussions with the Saracens, He also translated 
into Arabic the work in which he explained his new method. 

8, Among the .divines who' werb''PFFOSBB to scholasticism, and 
in its stead insisted on the -necessity of - studying the Bible, we 
mention : — ^1. Robeet Grosseteste, 'teacher at Oxford, and after- 
w'-ards Bishop of Lincoln^ prelate equally eminent for 
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personal wortli, and for liis reform of many abuses in Iiis diocese. — 
2. 'Roger Bacon (Doctor mirabilis), a pupil of Grosseteste and a 
teacber at Oxford {oh* 1294). ' He was undoubtedly tlie most learned 
man in the Middle Ages; thoroughly versed in Latin^ Greeks Hebrew^ 
and Arabic^ and conversant witli mathematics^ the aiatural sciences, 
astronomy, and even medicine. With equal clearness and openness, 
lie pointed out tlie defects and dangers of scholasticism, and at the 
same time insisted on the necessity of studying the Scriptures in the 
original. In return for these bold assertions he was charged with 
heresy and magic, and had to spend great part of his life within 
prison-walls. The only one of his cotemporaries who seems to have 
understood and admired the genius of Bacon, was Clement I V., 
who as legate had made his acquaintance in England, and after- 
wards restored him to liberty.— 3. Robert oe Sorbonne in Cham- 
pagne, a teacher and canon at Paris, and the founder of the Sor- 
bonne (originally a seminary for poor young secular priests, but 
which soon acquired such fame that it became the theological 
faculty of the University). Robert earnestly' recommended his 
liearers to prosecute zealously the study of the Bible. — 4. Hugo a 
St Caro (de vSt Chers, a suburb of Vienne), a Dominican and car- 
dinal ; oh* 1260. This divine likewise insisted on the necessity of 
having continual recourse to the Scriptures, and endeavoured to 
promote their study by publishing a Postilla (Commentary) in 
miiversa Biblia,” and a Concordantia Bibliomm.” To his labours 
we also owe our present division of the Bible into chapters,— The 
most celebrated among the chroniclers of that age were, Matthcem 
Paris.f oh* 1259, and Martinm Polonus, Archbishop of Gneseii, oh, 

im ' ^ ' 


IV. THE CHURCH ARD THE PEOPLE. 

§ 1S5. PUBLIC WORSHIP AND TH33 PINE ARTS. 

In the services of the Church, pkeaching occupied a subordinate 
place, chiefly owing to the ignorance of the priesthood. On the other 
hand, the externalism in religion prevalent among the people ren- 
dered this want comparatively less felt. Popes and synods, however, 
insisted on the necessity of employing priests capable of teaching ; 
and the sermons of the Fi'anciscans and Dominicans 'were eagerly 
.listened to by multitudes. One of the most po'werful preachers of 
Germany at this, or indeed at any period, was a Franciscan, Berthold 
of Regenshurg^ oh. 1272.. tie travelled from town to town, and 
preached to vast audiences;,. thd-great truths concerning' the grace of 
God' in Christ: ■ '(His sermons^:: so' far as stilt extant, have been pub- 
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lislied by Kliiig in 1824.) Except in ■ Spainj.4he ■ Piomuh Liturgy 
was now everywliere introdiicecL At. a: synod .held in Toledo (1088), 
an attempt was made to set aside the old Jih-?am5zc Tlitiial 
1). But the people were violently opposed to such a eliange ; and 
tlie decisions of a trial by single combat and of the ordeal by lire 
vrere equally in favonr of the established order. After that, both, 
liturgies ivere used. The old Slavonic Ritual had been abolished in 
Motavia and Bohemia so early as the tenth century. The Latin 
was and continued the ecclesiastical language of all countries. — Tiie 
worship of saints, of relics and of images, came more and more into 
vogue, and at last formed the principal part of tlie devotions. 

1. As yet, the views of divines on the subject of the Sacira- 
MJ3NTS were far from settled. Petrus Damiani computed their 
number at twelve ; Lonibardiis reduced them to seven, and his in- 
fluence prevailed in this respect also (the seven Sacraments : Bap- 
tism, Confirmation, the Eucharist, Penance, Extreme Unction, 
Marriage, and Ordination). At the Fourth Lateran Council in 
1215, the (Ioct7nne of transiihstantiation was formally sanctioned. 
Apprehension lest some of the blood of the Lord might be vspilt, led 
ill the twelfth century to the withdrawal of the cup from the laitj*, 
which lienceforth was given only to priests. Tins alteration was 
vindicated on the ground of what was called concomitantia,” or the 
doctidne that communicants necessarily received with the body the 
blood also. The practice of using zvafers (the host), instead of 
breaking bread, arose from a similar anxiety for precaution. At 
the Fourth Lateran Council it was enjoined, on pain of excommu- 
nication, that every one of the faithful should go to confession and 
to the coinmimion at least once a year, at Easter ; and auricular 
confession was declared to be necessary before receiving absolution. 
As marriage was regarded a sacrament in the proper sense of the term, 
divoz^ce was of course absolutely prohibited, even in case of adultery. 
Innocent IIL^ who enacted this law, diminished, however (1215), the 
former excessive restrictions, by limiting the prohibition of marriage 
to the fourth, instead of the seventh, degree of consanguinity. 

2. New Festivals. — In honour of the Virgin a new feast was 
instituted, under the name of the Festival of the Natmity of 2£ary^ 
which was celebrated on tlie 8th September. Another ceremonial in 
connection with the growing reverence paid to the Virgin, -was the 
feast of the Immaculate Condeptionp on the 8th December, which was 
introduced in the twelfth century. It will be remembered that 
Padbertus Pascliasiiis taught that both tbe parturition of the Virgin 
and her own conception iiad been exempted from the taint and con- 
sequences of original sin (§ iMy’S).)' In - the twelfth century the 
canons of Lyons followed up this ..idea, and in honour of it insti- 
tuted a festival. But St 'Bemard;. 'protested equally against this 
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doctrine and festival, and Bonaventm’a and Thomas Aquinas were 
also opposexl to it. From the time of Duns Scotiis, the Franciscans, 
liowever, again contended for this doctrine, wliich onla induced the 
Doiniriicaiis to oppose it all the moi'e energetically. Still the festival, 
at least, was pretty generally observed during the thirteenth cen- 
tuiy ; and in 1389 Clement VII. sanctioned it as one of the regular 
feasts of the Church. In 998 the congregation of Cliigiiy intro- 
dneed the Feast of All Souls (on 2d November), which iiiunediatelv 
foilow^ed upon tlie Feast of All Saints (on 1st Noveinber). •'^Tts 
object was to procure, by tlie prayers of the fiithfiil, the deliverance 
of souls from purgatory. During the twelftli century, Trinity Day, 
being the Sunday after Pentecost, was observed. The doctrine of 
trail substantiation gave rise to the institution of Corpus Christi Day, 
on the Thursday following Trinity Sunday. It originated in a 
vision vouchsafed during prayer to Juliana, a pious nun of Liege. 
According to her statement, she discerned the full moon with a 
small speck in it, which, as was revealed, implied that among the 
festivals of the Church one was awanting in honour of the ever- 
recurring miracle of the Eucharist (1261). Urban IV. gave his 
sanction to its observance * but it was not generally celebrated till 
1311, when Clement V. enjoined it as a regular ecclesiastical festival. 
From that time the Church displayed all its pomp and splendour in 
the celebration of this feast. 

3, The ancient opposition of the Frankish clergy to the worship 
of images seems to have entirely ceased in the eleventh century 
{§ 122, 1), The veneration now paid to images, so far from con- 
flicting -with the SEEYicn OE B,Ei*l€S, rather increased the former 
ardour for this species of devotion. On their return to Europe, the 
Crusaders brought with them a large quantity of new relics, some 
of them sufficiently strange in character. Despite their almost end- 
less immbeiy these articles continually increased in value. Castles and 
domains were occasionally not considered an exorbitant price to give 
for the relics of some celebrated saint, which not unfrequently 'were 
stolen by devotees at the risk of their lives. No story, related by 
traffickers in relics, was too extravagant to be believed. Frequent 
canonisations — which, since the twelfth cent., were considered the 
exclusive right of the popes — furnished ever new objects for the 
wonSHiF OE SAINTS. Jacobus a a Dominican {oh, 1298), 

may be considered the last writer of legends of the saints. His 

Legenda aiirea’’ consists of a collection, of the most extraordinary 
stories. Yet a French theologian, who had ventui'eu to style the work 

Legenda ferr^a/’ was obliged publicly to* retract from the pulpit 
this insult. In the hOhaoe; sFAIP tO' tbb Viegin, ,the angelic 
salutation (Luke i. 28) foxnned . a principal part of the devotions. 
To assist the , memory in '-the." TredEent repetition of this formula 
during the prayers,' the DommidanS: devised 'the rosary (the funda- 
mental idea being that spiritual roses was to be formed 
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/rom tlie different prayers). The idea must, however, iiltimatelj be 
traced to llamriiis^ a monk in the fourth cent, who took 300 little '' 
stones into his lap, throwing away one of them after each' prayer— 
a practice which afterwards was frequently imitated. In the moms- 
teries Saturday was generally set apart in honour of the biessecl 
Virgin, and a special Oflicium s. Marise”’ celebrated. 

4T Hysinology. — A bout the time when 'scholasticism a,ttaiiied. 
its highest stage, great progress was also made in the hymnology c;* 
the<)hiirch. The most celebrated among the many religions poet .' 
C'fthat age w^ere, Odo of Cliigny, Robert^ King of France Yen: 
rsincte Spiritus et emitte”), Petiuis Damiani^ Abelard^ St Beiimra. 
.Admn of St Victor^ Boiiaventuraj Thomas Aquinas^ and the two* 
Franciscans, Thomas of Celano^ob* 1260 Dies irm”), and 
de Benedictis or Jacopoiius, Giacopone da Todij ob. 1306 (/“Stabat- 
niater”). The last-mentioned author was an eccentric enthusiast, 
and frequently inveighed against the clergy and Papacj^, especially 
against the ambition of Boniface VIII. When imprisoned by order 
of that pope, he replied to his taunt, “ When will you get out 1” by. 

When you mil get in’^— a prediction which soon afterwards wms 
accomplished. — A number of hymns w^ere also composed in the ver- 
nacular, although they were not employed in the public services oi' 
the Church (§ 119, 2). The oldest German Easter hymn dates 
from the twelfth century. Some of the poems of the ^^Minne- 
singers’’ in the thirteenth century had also a religious bearing, being 
specially devoted to the celebration of the Virgin, and forming ii 
kind of spiritual Minne- Songs.” Occasionally religious poetrj' 

ivas composed for the use of different classes — such as pilgrims, 
boatmen, etc. — or to he sung in battle. — But the twofold merit oi' 
introducing into the public seiwice the German religious poet]*y 
already existing, and of greatly adding to this kind of literature and 
|>romoting its spread among the people, belongs to the heretical sects 
of that period rather than to the Church. — Sc Francis wTOte a num- 
ber of hymns in Italian* One of these compositions, written in 
honour of brother Sun” (de lofrate Sole), with characteristic bold- 
ness of figure introduces brother Sun, sister Moon, brother Wind, 
sister Water, mother Earth, and lastly brother Death, aspraising the 
Creator. The religious poetry of some of the disciples of St Francis, 
however, greatly superior to that of the founder of their order. 
Among them we mention the names of Fm Pacifiao (formerly a 
troubadour, whom Frederic ,IL had crowned poet laureate), Bona- 
ventura, Giacomo da Verona^ Thomas da Cdano^ and Giacopone da 
TodL The latter (and not, St Francis) indited that hymn In foeo 
, amor' mi mise,”' which breathes vsuch';. ardent love to the crucified 
Saviour. (Comp. Shfrnannn. FalUnlehen^ Geseh. d. deutsch. Kir- 
/chenliedes bisuixf Luther (Hist, of Germ,. Cli. Poetry to the Time 
'■of Luther). Han. 1854. A. FlOzdnamy les Pontes Franciscans en 
.Italie; transL intoGerm. 3 'wifc¥;addb-by Jtdimi) 
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5. Ecclesiastical Music.— Tlie Gregorian, or caiitus flrmus*, 
?oott fell into decay. This result was chiefly owing to the scarcity ancl 
expensiveness of the Antiphoiiariaj as also to the frequent mistaken 
occurring in them, to the difficulty of their system of notation, and 
to the paucity of regularly trained singers. Errors committed in 
copying, and even alterations or embellishments introduced to suit 
the taste of some of the professional singers, muItipliecL Thus the 
cantiis firmns became by and by a discantusj or ccoituB jhjiirat.uB 
(figurce = embellishments), and, instead of singing in unison, duets 
were introduced. Gradually, definite rules of harmony, of chords and 
intervals, were framed. The merit of these improvements belongs 
chiefly to Hitchald^ a monk of Eheims (about the year 900) ; to 
liegmiiSj a German monk (about the year 920) ; and to Oc/o, Abbot 
of Olugny. Guido of Arezzo (1000-1050) invented, in room of the 
curious (jrregorian mode of notation, our present notes, “which reiv- 
clered it possible, along with the caiitus, to mark also the discantiis 
(hence the term counterpoint, puiictum contra punctum). The 
measurement of the tones was invented by Franco of Cologne, about 
1200. The organ was almost miiversally in use ; and Germany was 
celebrated as ])ossessing the best builders of, and the ablest perfc<r 
iners upon, this instrument. 

6. Ecclesiastical Architecture. (Comp. TL Otte ^ Handb. 

d. kircIiL Kunstarchaol. d. deutsch. M. A. Leips. 1854. ./. Kreme^^ 
d. chr. Ivirchenbau (chr. EccL Archit.). 2 Vols. Bonn 185L 
A, IF. Springer^ d. Bank. d. chr. M. A. Bonn 1854. QuaiTemerc 
de Quincy y Hist, de la Vie et des Ouvrages des Architectes dii XL 
S. jusqu’a la fin du XVIIL Bar. 1832.) — ^The general decay 

prevailing during the tenth century, and the common expectaticni 
of the approaching end of the world at the close of the first 1 000 
years, operated unfavourably on the progress of the fine arts, espe-' 
cially so far as architecture was concerned. Bat these hindrances 
were only of a temporary character. The Romanesque style of 
architecture, which prevailed chiefly in the twelfth century, origin- 
ated in the desire to gi.e a distinctively German mould to the older 
forms of ecclesiastical structures. But during the entire period of 
its prevalence we mark a continual progress ; hence, while retain- 
ing its fundamental character as a transition style, it appeared in 
forms more varied than any otheix In Romanesque architecture 
the ancient Christian basilica still continued the type ; the chief in- 
novation consisted in introducing the vaulted roof (especially in tln^ 
shape of a cross) instead of the flat wooden roof, whereby theinterior 
became more lofty, and gained in. perspective efiect. In other re- 
spects also, marked progress was made. To this period belong the ge- 
neral introduction of the rounded, arch, and that increase of "architeM> 
tural ornaments, which afforded scope for various symbolical devices 
and for the vagaries of fancy^ V Its materials were derived from the 
peculki: Animal and 'Vegetable kingdoms,' ftoin ’ 
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legend or from local tradition. Finally^ ecclesiastical structures were 
completed by the addition of towers (as it were finger-posts pointing 
upwards), which it was now attempted to connect with the body of 
the church (sometimes by rearing them above the entrance to the 
central nave, at others over one of the aisles, or where the cen- 
tral and the cross nave intersected, or on opposite sides of the choir). 
Frequently, however, only a cupola rose over the central nave. Tlio 
finest specimens of this style are the cathedrals of Spires, of 
Mayence, and of Worms. — But already the Gothic (or, moro 
correctly, the Germanic) STYLE of architecture was introduced, 
which attained highest perfection during the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. This claims to be an independent branch of the 
.Romanesque style, in which the native genius of Germany cast 
off its traditional adherence to ancient forms, and displayed all its 
richness and boldness of imagination, and all its depth and fulness 
of conception. So fiir as the vault was concerned, the Roman- 
esque style may be regaixled as preparatory to the Gothic — the 
ancient Christian basilica still continuing the fundamental type. 
But w’hile the Romanesque cross vault and the rounded arch 
rendered it impossible to rear a very lofty building, and required 
heavy avails to support the superincumbent weight, the pointed, 
arch, by w^hich any breadth could be spanned and any height 
reached, removed the appearance of heaviness even from the most 
massive structures. Admitting that the first knowledge of the 
pointed arch was derived from the Saracens in Spain, in Sicily, or 
in the East, its application in Gothic structures was distinctive!}" 
German ; for whilst among the Saracens it was used merely for de- 
coration, it %vas in Germany mainly applied for construction, espe- 
cially for the support of the vault. The stiff w'all w'as transformed 
into supporting pillars, and formed a grand architectural skeleton, 
admitting of tasteful and varied designs for windows. On the funda- 
mental type of a cross, the Gothic cathedral rose like a primeval 
architectural forest, exhibiting rich variety, and fiir surpassing in 
beauty every stimcture for secular purposes. Light and graceful 
* the most massive buildings rose ; the tall supporting pillars symbol- 
ised the spirit tending heavenwards. Long rows of such columns 
sprung, as it were from the earth, up towards the lofty vault. 
Everything seemed to live, to bud, and to hear. The pillars and 
the walls were covered with leaves and blossoms, exhibited fantastic 
emblems, or set forth holy persons., An immense rose (or round 
window) above the entrance — ^^the symbol of silence — proclaimed the 
" fact that everything worldly, was excluded from these walls. Those 
large ai'ched windows, with their gorgeous paintings, threw a strange 
mellow light into the sanctuary, , Everything about the structure 
seemed to tend upward, even to the towers in which the stone, dug 
out of the dark depths below, appeared to' become light and almost 
transparent. High tipw’ards. they, reached, till they were almost lost 
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to view ill the blue sky*. The victory alao over the kingdom of 
darkness was repi'esenteci in that brood of dragons and demoniac 
forms which lay crushed beneath pillars and door-posts, or were 
otherwise made subservient to the convenience of the building. 
Nay, occasionally, by a bold stroke, bishops and popes even were 
represented in such situations, just as Dante placed some of the 
popes ill hell. Tlie most splendid specimens of tliis style are the 
cathedral of Cologne and the Munster of Strasburg, The former 
■was founded in 1248 by Archbishop Conrad of Hochsteden, the 
plan having been designed by Henry Sunere^ an architect of 
Cologne; but the choir alone was finished and consecrated in 1322. 
The building of the Strasburg Munster was commenced by Erwin 
of Stmibach in 1275. 

7. The Plastic Akt, which had been neglected by the ancient 
Cluirch, was much cultivated during the reign of the Hohenstaufen. 
Its fii‘st great master in Italy was Nicholas of Pisa (Nicolo Pisano, 
oK 1274). Even before that period a school of sculptors had sprung 
up in Germany, whose w^orks (in the churches of Hildesheim, 
Halberstadt, Freiberg, etc.) have descended to posterity, though 
their names are lost to fame. Similarly, the art of the goldsmith 
and the coppersmith was largely employed in the service of the 
Church. — Byzantine artists became the teachers of the Italians in 
PAiNTiNCs, from whom, in torn, the Germans learned the art. A 
school of painters was formed at Pisa at the commencement of the 
thirteenth century, which, in honour of its patron saint, was called 
the School of St Luke. It was the aim of these painters to impart 
life and warmth to the stiff pictoes of the Greeks. Guido of 
Sienna, Giunia of Pisa, and Cimabudy a Florentine, ob. 1300, were 
the. great masters of this school. Mosaic painting, principally on a 
ground of gold, was much in vogue in Italy- The art of glass 
painting originated in Germany (Bavaria), whence it spread through 


§ 1S6. POPULAR LIRE AND HATIONAL LITERATURE. 

This was a period Ml of strangest contradictions, and presenting 
most remarkable transitions in popular life. Everything, however, 
gave indication of unabated vigour, and still on each unhewn block 
did the Church lay the fashioning chisel. If, on the one hand, 
rude violence prevailed throughout Europe, on the other, men, 
willingly or unwillingly, owned the higher and invisible pow-er of . 
thought. The grossest sensgaiity was found alongside the most 
entire renunciation of the ,worldiS/the most unmitigated selfishness 
side by side with the rarest selMemal and the deepest love; keen 
and parody of “ what was most ' 
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iinxiety for the salvation of souls. If boundless superstition pre-^ 
vailedj so did the boldest libei-alisiUj and in the midst of general 
ignorance and barbarisiiij lofty ideas, broad views, and siiigiilar in- 
dividuality of mind, were found to exist. Above all, there was one 
characteristic distinguishing this from every other age— we mean 
the capacity and susceptibility for enthusiasm of every kind. 

1. Popular Life, — The consciousness of deep religious and 
moral decline, during the tenth and eleventh centuries, manifested 
itself in the confident expectation of the approaching end of the 
'worldy wdiich in turn led to fresh acts of devotion in the shape of 
pilgrimages, pious donations, and foundations. If the secular power 
was too weak to check the ftaetice of private revenge^ the Ciiurcli 
exercised a beneficial influence by enjoining the so-called truce of 
God (treuga Dei), which ordained that during Advent and till 
eight days after Epiphany, during Lent and till eight days after 
Pentecost, and during every week from Wednesday evening till 
Monday morning, all such quarrels should be suspended. This 
ordinance, which originated in 1032 in France, after several years 
of famine, gradually spread into all other countries. — Despite its bar- 
barism, there was a religious cast about knighthood, which was 
greatly fostered in Spain by the contest with the Saracens, and 
throughout all Europe in connection with the Crusades. All the 
tendencies and mental peculiarities of the people found their appro- 
priate expression in the vaiious orders monasiicmn. Nor must 
we forget the important effects achieved by the Crusades. Not 
only was the religious sense of the people roused, but their narrow 
horizon was enlarged, and the ardent longing of the age became 
deepened. But, on the other hand, superstition and moral laxity 
also increased ; and along with expanding commerce, the wants or 
demands of the people also grew. In the fervent homage paid to 
saints, the people forgot the worship due to Christ and to the Father. 
Every business and calling, every age and station, had its patron 
saint ; and under every mischance or disease, there was some special 
saint to whom to apply for relief. The religion of the people was 
little other than a kind of magic ; salvation was obtained by indul- 
gences and good works, A large amount of superstition had been 
imported from heathenism. Belief in witchcraft, amulets, dreams, 
good and bad omens, fairies, brownies, etc., merged with the dogmas 
of the Church about saints, angels, and demons, and gave rise to a 
,, kind of Christian mythology. The poetic spirit of the people found 
utterance in legends^ traditions^ fables^ mostly rich in meaning, 
and having some religious bearing. Almost in them all the devil 
plays the chief part : but he is, ever represented as a poor stupid 
being, who at last is only cheated for. his pains. Nay, the light- 
mindedness of the people turned even holy subjects into extravagant 
follies. At the: Feast . OF-DhebMON,. which was celebrated in 
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France alioiit Xew Years 'time, popesj Hsliops^ and abbots of Un- ■ 
reason 3ii!ni!(!ked in tlie claircliy with grotesque jokes^ the sacreil 
functions of these ecclesiastics* A similar comedj was enacted at 
Christinas by boys (the so-called Attlie Feast 
oif THE AsSj whicli was also celebrated at Clu'istmasj in honour of 
the animal on which Christ had made His ^eiitiy into Jerusaieiiij an 
assj adorned with a surplicCj was brought into the churchy, and his 
praises sounded in a comic liturgy composed for the purpose. 
Bishops and popes inveighed against "these substitutes for the ancient 
heathen festivities of December. But the lower clergy and the 
people enjoyed the sport. At Easter, instead of preaching of Him 
who had burst the bonds of death, the priests — to make some amends 
for the previous long fast — amused their audiences with stories and 
jokes, to wliicli the people, as in duty bound, responded by the so-called 
Easteh-Laughter (Kisus paschalis). When councils and bishops 
at last succeeded in banishing these follies from the churches, the 
people took compensation in the amusemeMs of the Carniml^ which 
preceded Easter quadragesima. — imitation of the trade guilds 
which originated in the twelfth century, a kind of spiritual gtvilds 
were instituted, which enjoyed the countenance and fostering care 
of the secular clergy, in the hope of their proving a counterpoise to 
the influence which the mendicant orders had acquired among the 
]>eopl0 through their Tertiaries. In many parts of Germany and 
France associations of priests and laymen \Yere formed, which under- 
took to say a certain number of prayers and masses for the members 
and for their relatives, whether living or dead. Such unions were 
called Calends^ from the circumstance that their meetings took place 
on the calends (or first) of every month. By voluiitaiy contribu- 
tions and legacies, these unions obtained ample means for founding 
special calend-housesf’ But their original pious object was soon 
forgotten, and these meetings became by and by only occasions for 
feasting and revelry. At the time of the Reformation the calends 
were abolished, and their possessions applied to useful purposes. 

2. PoEliEAK CuLTUEE.— The learning of the schoolmen was en- 
tirely beyond the range of the popular mind. But some of the 
earnest preachers of repentance addressed themselves to those who 
were otherwise iieglecte|i, generally with remarkable success, espe- 
cially in the case of notorious or obstinate sinners. Unfortunately, 
those who were thus converted retired into monasteries, instead of 
proving the salt of the earth. No attempt was made to instruct the 
people ; and although the Hohenstaufen endeavoured to establish 
elementary schools in Italy^ — making attendance on them even obli- 
gatory — these institutions did not succeed. From the eleventh cen- 
tury, associations were formed in the south of France for the study 
of the Bible ; but their members by and by generally took up a 
position hostile to the Ghureh, The spread of the Cathari and 
that, by 'preaching, 
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reading the Bibloj singing and pi’ayer in the vernacular, they met 
the felt religious wants of the people. St Dominic proposed to 
counteract their influence by employing a similar agency. In 1229, 
the Council of Toulouse prohibited laymen from possessing the Old 
or the iSTew Testament, and even from reading the Psalter or the 
Breviary, in the vernacular. In lieu of the Bible thus withlield, and 
of the martyrologies, which, being -written in Latin, were inacessible 
to the masses, the Church introduced, in the thirteenth century, 
legmds in rhyme^ composed in the vernacular. TJie oldest work of 
this kind in German, by an unknown author, consists of three 
books comprising about 100,000 lines. Book I. treats of Christ and 
of Mary ; Book II. of the Apostles and the other personages men- 
tioned in the Gospels ; while Book III. gives a sketch of the lives 
of the saints, according to their order in the Calendar. The first 
two books (edited by AT. A. Hahn^ d. alte Passional. Frkf. 1845) 
contain a number of apocryphal stories, coached in the genuine 
mediaaval style. As few of the people were able to read, wandering 
minstrels were wont to relate these stories to the people. Another 
and more effectual mode of conveying religious instruction was by 
means of religious theakncals^ which were introduced in the eleventh 
century, probably in France. F, J. Mom has lately edited a num- 
ber of these dramas in German (Schauspiele d. M. A. 2 Vols. 
Karlsr. 1846), They originated in those antiphonal chants in 
which it was the custom to celebrate the hero of a festival during 
the -worship in liis honour. By and by these poems w-ere enlai;ged 
into dramas ; and in course of time a cycle of such pieces existed 
for all the saints’ feasts, which 'were acted by the clergy in the 
churches, at first with Latin words, but afterwards in the vernacular 
(of course with the exception of the prayers introduced in them). 

’ During the fourteenth century this mode of instruction was very 
popular. The hnagesy mosaics^ and reliefs^ which covered the doors 
and walls of the churches, were also a means of recalling to mind 
Biblical events and legends of saints. 

^ 3. Natio^S'al Liteeatcjee,— The tenth and eleventh centuries 

produced scarcely any works either in science or poetry. But during 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, when the Church rose from its 
former decay, German national literature developed rapidly, and in 
a manner most surprising. The writings of that period occasionalli/ 
breathe a spirit hostile to the clerical rule — a remark which specially 
applies to the compositions of Wolfram of Eschenbach. Even the 
legend of RemecJce and Isegrimm are really, though not intentionally, 
a cutting satire on the rapacity of the monks, the hypocrisy of the 
clergy, the avarice of the popes, and the abuse of indulgences. In 
tbe mind of the German troubadours, those nightingales of the 
Middle Ages, the whole fair sex .appeared as the Holy Virgin,” 
Thus, .while Walter non der Vogdweide sang in happiest strain of 
earthly love, he at the same time .sounded tlie praises of the Lord, 
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of the Holy Virgin^ and of the 'Cliiarcli. The Lay of the Nibelaii- 
gen was essentially heathen in its conceptionj and its last editor, in 
the twelfth century, imparted to it only a slight Christian gloss. 
But IFhl/rarn. of Esclienbacli^ a Christian poet in the highest sense 
of the term, completely recast in his Parcival the ancient heathen 
legend of St Grai, and the Knights of the Eouiid Table. The Par- 
cival contains continuous reference to the Christian life, as a contest 
for salvation through the blood of the Son of God. A strain vastly 
different was that from the lyre of Gottfned of Strassburg^ wlfose 
Tristan and Isolt” celebrates the pleasures of' earthly love in lan- 
guage of the most fervent and sensuous character, while he com- 
pletely ignores both the Church and its sacrament of marriage. In 
tiie south of France, the merry strains of the Troubadours were in- 
terspersed with poems in honour of the Church and of its saints ; 
while occasionally their compositions became the vehicle for heretics, 
giving expression to tlieir indignation against the Eomish Babylon. 
Gonzalo of Bereeo^ the first celebrated Spanish poet (in the thir- 
teenth century), sung of the Virgin, of St Dominic, and the Last 
Judgment. On the poets of Italy comp. § 135, 4. 

§ 137. ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE. 

Those terrible engines, e^eommunication^ which was directed 
against individuals guilty of open sin, and the interdict^ which rested 
on a wdiole district, rarely missed their aim. Till the interdict was 
removed, the church-hells were silent, worship was celebrated with 
. closed doors, and only priests, beggars, and children under two 
years of age, received at burial the rites of the Church. Thus a 
whole district was made responsible for the sin committed or tolerated 
in it, and seldom did the people long brook this painful state of 
matters. Yet all this wliile ecclesiastical discipline, which Petrus 
Lombardus had described as contritio cordis, confessio oris, and 
satisfactio operis,” continually declined in moral earnestness. The 
expiation demanded by the Church consisted of outivard works 
(alms, fasts, pilgrimages, etc.) ; and even these might he compen- 
sated for by fines, in the shape of contributions for ecclesiastical 
purposes. This moral aberration increased during the Crusades, 
when all who took the cross received plenary indulgence for eccle- 
siastical punishments incurred from any cause ; and even those who 
gave of their means to the promotion of these undertakings, thereby 
purchased a similar dispensation. , The popes bestowed also on indi- 
vidual churches the right of granting more or less extensive indul- 
gences to those who visited them* Sincere repentance and amend- 
ment or ttoftly; to be 
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tlie condition of sncli indulgences : but this important poiiit was too 
frequently lost to view in mere external observances. — In opposition 
to this lax inode of discipline, many priests-— especially the ineinbers 
of monastic orders — earnestly contended for more serious measures. 
Some, indeed, fell into opposite extravagance, and seemed to take a 
})ride in excelling each other in their flagellations (administered 
while reciting the Psalter). A formal account was kept of the iiiim- 
bei; of stripes thus inflicted. Three thousand lashes were the number 
requisite for one year of penance, etc. Self-inflicted scourging was 
regarded as a voluntary and meritorious imitation of Christ and of 
the martyrs. This species of superstition was carried to frightful 
excess amid the calamities of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
(the wars, pestilence, famine, and earthquakes of that period). Com- 
pare § 144, 1. 

1. The ingenuity of the schoolmen supplied theological arguments 
and a dogmatic vindication in favour of indulgences, Lomhardiis 
applied for this purpose the doctrine of purgatory (which had received 
ecclesiastical sanction at the time of Gregory the Greai)^ or of the 
intermediate state in which the souls of believers undenvent punish- 
ment for those venial sins which they had committed after baptism. 
But according to Lombardos, the Cfiurch, in virtue of the merits of 
Christ, possessed the power of changing these purifying torments of 
purgatory into earthly punishments, from which, in turn, it might 
grant dispensation, in consideration of certain advantages accruing 
to the Church as a whole, Albertm Magnus and Thomas Aquinas 
went even farther than this, and propounded the view that the 
Church was the depositary and absolute dispenser of an inexhaust- 
ible treasure, consisting of the superfluous merits of Christ and of 
the saints (thesaurus supererogationis perfectorum), since the latter 
also had, although in the strength of Christ, done more good than 
was requisite for the discharge of their own transgressions. Still 
these divines continued to lay great stress on the fact, that such in- 
dulgences w^ere not in themselves equivalent to the forgiveness of 
sins, but that they merely implied the remission of ecclesiastical 
punishments and exemption from the torments of purgatory, and 
even these only in the case of such who combined with them genuine 
penitence. But the generality of preachers of indulgences inten- 
tionally concealed or avoided these explanations. 
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§ 158. ACTIVE OPPOSITION TO FEEVAILING ECCLESIASTICISM 

Co3iF. O. dll Pkssis d^A rgentre^ CoL juclic. cle nov. error, ab in. 
XII- S. psqiie ad aim. 1632. Far. 1728. J, C. Fusslin^ unpartli. K. 
n. Ketzerhist. d. mittle. Zeit. (Impart. Hist, of the Cli. and of 
lieret. Part, during the AI. A.). Leips. 1770. 3 Vols. X. Flathe^ 
Gesch. d. Yorl. d. Eeform. (Hist, of the Precars, of the Ee£). 
Leips. 1835. 2 Vols. Uh\ Hahi^ Gesch. d. Ketzer ini AI, A 
..Stiittg. 1845.' 3 AMs. 

AA^itli the varied and catholic doctrines of Christianity ivhich had 
been established during the course of the ancient history of the 
Churchj a number of spurious elements concerning government^ 
doctidnej discipline, and worship had been introduced. Thus, along 
with the truth, abuses had been imported into the German Church. 
These seeds of error sprung up and spread during the Aliddle Ages, 
fostered by the barbarism of that period, the sensuous disposition of 
the people, the ignorance of the clergy, and the selfishness of the 
liierarchy. They manifested themselves chiefly as boundless super- 
stition of every kind, lax and demoralising discipline, spurious 
asceticism, work-righteousness, secularism in the Church, ignorance 
and looseness among the clergy, and the abuse of hierarchical 
power. These evils, however, were not only felt during the Aliddle 
Ages, but frequent attempts made to remove them. Throughout 
that period we can discern a reformatory tendency, which by various 
agencies — properly or improperly — sought to make ivay for itself 
Sometimes it manifested itself in combination with attachment to 
the Church, when the attempt w^as made to introduce an internal 
reformation, and thereby to bring back the Church to apostolic 
purity ; in other cases, a sense of the hopelessness of such a task led 
to separation from the Church, and to determined opposition to pre- 
vailing ecclesiasticism. Such movements, however, rarely continued 
within the bounds of evangelical moderation ; more commonly, along 
with error, part of the truth was Jilso rejected, fanaticism and heresy 
ensued, all social relationships were undermined, and the existence 
of the State as wtII as of the Church endangered. Among the 
numberless sects of that period, . the most influential and revolu- 
tionary were those who held Manichean views, and to whom the 
general name of CatJiari has been given. But in other directions 
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also;, parties hostile to the Church sprung up. Thus the eiithiisiasiii 
of the Moiitaiiists reappeared in diWerent p7^opIietic and apocalup- 
tical comniuaities ; Avhilo the Sect of the Holy Spirit entertained 
pantlmstic views, and even the errors of the Ebionites were agaiii 
mooted by the FassagierL Another kind of sects owed their origin- 
to tile efforts of individuals^ whose eyes had, by a perusal of the Scrip- 
tures, been opened to the defects in the Church, hut who, hiiling to 
pe?ceiYe at the same time the blessed truths of the Gospel, onl}' 
aimed at a complete suhve^^sion of the Church, and, along with error, 
rejected also the truth. Among all these diflPerent parties, the eom^ 
miinity of the Waldmses alone continued within the bounds of evan 
gelical moderation, 

1. The Cathaki. (Corap. Dr Maitland, Facts and Documents 
illiistr. of the Hist., etc,, of the Albig. and Waldens. Lond. 1832 ; 
and that writer’s Eight Essays, Lond, 1852. C. Schmidt, Hist, et 
doctrines des Cathares pu Albigeois. Par. 1849. 2 VolL E, Kunitz. 
ein katharisches Eituale. Jen. 1852.) — ^From the eleventh centurr 
a disposition unfavourable to the hierarchy and the prevailing eccle- 
siastical system began to manifest itself in many places, chiefly in 
Upper Italy and in France. This led to the formation of sects, 
which rapidly spread. It is not difficult to account for the existence 
of this estrangement ; it originated in felt religious wants, which 
the Church failed to satisfy. Such aspirations became deeper and 
stronger in proportion as spiritual and intellectual life, in all its de- 
partments, was quickened during the period succeeding the lethargy 
of the tenth century. Accordingly, a strong desire sprung up to 
wocure for oneself what the Church could not or would not give. 
But this desire must, to some extent at least, have been also quick- 
ened and fostered from without. , As in the East, so in the West, 
Gnostic speculations had in all probability continued to exist, though 
by secret tradition. In point of fact, we know that the Vandals 
had transported shiploads of Manicheans to the shores of Italy, while 
the Priscillianists oj^niy avowed their tenets in Spain, so late as the 
seventh century. Probably, however, the movement issued again 
from the East, in all likelihood from Bulgaria, where, since the time 
the Paulicians had settled in that district, Gnostic and Manichean 
views were widely entertained and zealously propagated. Even the 
names of these sects prove the correctness of this assertion. The 
most general designation was that of; Cathari (za^apoi ) ; but they 
were also called Bulgari (whence, in popular parlance, the opprobri- 
ous name Bougre) or Gazan, perhaps after the inhabitants of the 
Crimea (the Chazars), or else a different mode of pronouncing the 
word zahapos, and Puhlicani, probably a transposition by which the 
foreign term of Paulicians was converted into a well-known term of 
reproach. They were also designated Patareni or Paterini ; either 
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ill tlie original sense of that term (§ 127, 2)j or because^ since the 
contest between tlie Pataria at Milan and tlie elergjj the term im- 
plied in general a spirit of hostility to the priesthodtL The name of 
Tiweninds originated from the circomslance that many of their ad- 
herents were weavers by trade. The common characteristic of all 
these sects was opposition to the clergy and the hierarchy. They 
differed in the extent to wliiclp, and the grounds on which, they 
opposed the prevailing ecclesiasticism or attempted to set up 'a 
church of their own. Several of the charges preferred against thorn 
may probably have arisen from misunderstanding or calumny. The 
Paulieian or Bogomile opinions ivhich they had embraced — while of 
a practical rather than of a speculative character, and variously 
modified or kept in check — affected all their tenets and practices. 
Thus they held Diialistic views, though, in many cases, only in the 
way of carrying the scriptural doctrine of the devil and of original 
sin to an extreme (in opposition to the Pelagian ism of the Church); 
they rejected the Old Testament ; marriage they regarded as a hin- 
drance to Christian perfection ; they contemned baptism, the eucha- 
rist, and clerical ordination ; prohibited the w'orship of saints and 
relics; objected to the use of images and crucifixes; insisted on a 
literal observance of all the injunctions of the Sermon on the Mount ; 
and, despite their spiritualism, laid great stress on fasting, genii- 
fiexions, and the frequent repetition of certain prayers, especially 
the Lord’s Prayer. Along with prayer, preaching occupied thts 
most prominent place in their public services. Their adherents 
were divided into CrezenU (credentes == catechumeni) and bos homes 
or bos Crestias (boni homines, boni Christiani=:perfecti, electi). The 
so-called “ auditores” formed a lower class of catechumens, who 
were received among the credentes after a term of instruction and 
probation (astenenzia = abstinentia). The admission of credentes 
was marked by a formal delivery of the holy prayer (or Lord’s 
Prayer) and of the New Testament to the catechumens, by ex- 
hortations and other ceremonies, such as washing of hands, etc. 
The credentes were received into the number of perfect! hy the 
baptism of the Spirit (or the Consolamentiim), wuthout which it was 
impossible to have part in eternal life* The ordinance w'as adminis- 
tered by the elder {Ando) laying a copy of the Gospels, and the 
other bos Crestias their hands, on the head of the candidate. Those 
who were thus set apart w^ere required to abstain from maniage, 
from the use of animal food, and from all polluting intercourse with 
those who were not members of the sect, on which account they com- 
monly delayed till death receiving the Cotisolamentain. Generally 
they took, on their admisrion among the credentes, a vow (Conve- 
nensa) of joining the bos Crestias (or Ordo) at a future period; while 
some, after having received the Gonsolameiitum, underwent the jEh- 
dttm, m, henceforth abstained from all food and drink. At the time 
'of a regular 'with a' pope 
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wlio resided in Bulgaria^ twelve magistri, and seventy-two bisliops, 
each of whom had a filius fnajor and minor as their assistants. Even 
their opponents admitted their deep moral earnestness ; but the 
doctrine of justification by faith had no place in their system. 
Prayexj abstinence^ and the so-called baptism of the Spirit were re- 
garded as the sole means of obtaining salvation. It may be true 
that occasionally some vrent to the opposite extreme of antinomian 
excesses, but more frequently such charges originated in calumny. 
Generally they w^ent to the stake with the heroism and joyfulness of 
martyrs. — Sects of this kind were, since the eleventh century, dis- 
covered in diflerent places ; first in Aquitaine in 1010 ; then in 1022 
at Orleans, where thirteen of them w'erc bound to the stake ; in 1025 
at Cambrai and Arras ; in 1030 in the diocese of Turin ; in 1052 at 
Goslar, where their adherents were executed by order of the Em- 
peror ; and in other places. During the twelfth century they rapidly 
increased in membership, and spread into different countries. Kind- 
ness and rigoi’ous measures were equally unavailing to reclaim them. 
His deep love to erring sinners made St Bernard more successful than 
any other among them. At a later period learned Dominicans tried 
the efficacy of preaching and discussions. The principal centres of 
the Cathari were in Lombardy and in the south of France; but 
numerous communities also existed in Germany, Belgium, and 
Spain. Indeed, sucli was their influence in France, that they ven- 
tured to summon a general Council at Toulouse in 1167, which was 
numerously attended. 

The contest between the GliibelHnes and the Gnelphs afforded 
them an opportunity of manifesting their enmity to the papal hier- 
archy, and Frederic IL openly protected them. They continued so 
late as the fourteenth century, despite the fearful persecution raised 
against them (§ 139). Eeinerius Sachoni^ oh. 1259, a Dominican 
from Lombardy, who at one time had himself been a heresiarch/^ 
%va3 the most distinguished controversialist against the sect. The 
liturgy lately discovered by Kunitz dates from the close of the thii’- 
teenth century, and gives a more favourable view of them than had 
formerly been entertained. 

The small sect of the Passagiebi in Lombardy (during the 
twelfth cent.) went to an opposite extreme from the Manicliean re- 
jection of the Old Testament by the Cathari. With the exception 
of sacrifices, they insisted on the obligation of the whole Mosaic law, 
including circumcision (along with baptism) ; they also entertained 
Arian views about the person of Christ. Their name (from pasa- 
gium = passage) seems to point to the practice of pilgrimages or 
crusades to the Holy Land. Indeed, they may have originated in 
this manner. 

2. Towards the close of the twelfth century n pantheistic movement 
commenced in France, and found expression in the so-called Sect 
OE th'e Ho3t»T Sbieit. The pirfy-priginatecl with Amalnc of Bena^ 
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a teaclier at Paris. The first germs of this pantheistic iriysticisiii 
were probably derived ‘ from me writings of the pseudo-Dionysiiis 
and of Erigena. The University of Paris and Innocent IIL obliged 
Ainalric to recant his apparently Christian^ but according to liis 
own interpretation of itj really pantheistic statement^ that none could 
be saved who believed not that he was a member of the body of 
Christ. Chagrin at this humiliation may have hastened his deaths 
which took place soon afterwards (1204). In the hands of his 
David of Dinanto^ the pantheism of Amalric received a more Aris- 
totelian and dialectic cast. Besides these two. Simon of Tournay^ a 
celebrated dialectician at Parisj entertained similar views. While 
])rofessiiig to teach the doctrines of the Church, he took care to in- 
dicate sufficiently that it was much easier to refute than to demon- 
strate them. The opinions of these men found way among the 
laity. Soon afterwards a goldsmith proclaimed the advent of the 
age of the Holy Spirit^ whm all positive religion and every form of 
outward worship should cease, and God be all in all. As formerly 
in Christ, so now in every believer, did God become incarnate ; and 
on this ground the Christian was God, in the same sense in which 
Christ had been. The Pope w^as Antichrist. These view-s were 
condemned at a Synod held at Paris in 1209, the writings of Erigena 
were reprobated, and several members of the sect consigned to the 
stake. The bones of Amalric shared the same fate. (Comp. 
Engelhardty Am. v. Bena, in his “ Mrcheiigesch. Abb. and J". IL 
Kronlein in the tlieoL Studien ti. KritU’ for 1847. II.) 

3. Eetoeutionakt Refoemers. (Comp. H Franche^ Am. v. 
Bresc* u* seine Zeit, Zur. 182. A; Gesch. d. Apostelord., 

in his ‘^Vers. e. unparth. u. griindl. Ketzergesch.” Helmst. 1748; 
J. Kronoj Fra Dolcino u. die Patarener. Leips. 1844; Schlosser^ 
1, c., § 133, 1 ; Marioid Fra Dolcino and his Times. Lond. 1853.) 
— Among them we reckon : 1. The Petrobeusians, founded by 
Peter of Bruysj a priest in the south of France, about 1104. He 
rejected the outward or visible Church, and only acknowledged the 
true (invisible) Church in the heai*ts of believers. In his opinion all 
churches and sanctuaries should be destroyed, since God might be 
worshipped in a stable or tavern. He used crucifixes for cooking 
purposes ; inveighed against celibacy, the mass, and infant baptism ; 
and after twenty years of continual disturbances, ended his days at 
the stake by the hands of an infuriated mob (1124). He W'US suc- 
ceeded by one of his associates, Henry of Lausanne^ formerly a 
monk of the order of Clugny. ; Under him the sect of the Petro- 
brurians greatly increased in numbers. St Bernard , succeeded in 
converting many of them from their errors. Henry was seized and 
condemned to imprisonment for life; He died in 1149.— 2. Among 
must aiso' indide Aikkoeu-of Beescia 
I il2fe4)^- a pupil of Ahdgrd^ His^ fefvent oratory 
was cMefiy direefed'kgiin^ secular jpibwer of the Church, and 
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its possession of property, — views which probably were based on 
a more spiritual conception of “what the Church really was. Other- 
wise his doctrinal opinions seem to have been in accordance with 
those commonly entertained. Long after his death a party ox so- 
(‘ailed Arnoldists cherished the political and ecclesiastical dreams of 
their founder. — 3. During the thirteenth century the Apostolic 
Beethken/’ or Apostolicals,” caused considerable excitement, 
especially in Italy. In opposition to the loxurioasness of a wealthy 
clSrgy, they formed religious societies which were to be entirely 
destitute of earthly possessions. , As the popes prohibited their as- 
sociations, they took up an attitude of hostility to the clez'gy and the 
Church, and retired from persecution to caves and woods. Gerhai-d 
Segarelli, their leader, was seized, and died at the stake in Parma in 
1300. His successor, DolcinOj excited these sectaries to utmost fana- 
ticism by his denunciations of the new Babylon and by his apoca- 
lyptic predictions. Witli 2000 followers he retired to a mountain, 
where he entrenched himself, and for two years defied the army of 
crusaders summoned tor the suppression of the sect. Ultimately 
he had to succumb to superior forces and to famine, and died at the 
stake in 1307. 

4 Peophetio and Apocalyptic Opposition. (Comp. En- 
gelhard% d. Abt Joachim u. d. ewige Evangel., in his kirchenhist. 
Abhandl.” Erlg. 1832 ; Ulrich Hahn^ d. apokal. Lehren d. Joach. 
V. Floris, in the ^Hheol. Studien u. KritU^ for 1849. IL ; J, 1C 
I)ahly d, h. Hildeg. May. 1832.)— The opposition to prevailing 
abuses which appeared in all directions, found also vent in prophetic 
denunciations, 1. St Hildegardis, the founder and abbess of a 
nunnery near Bingen, where she died in 1197 at the advanced age 
of ninety-nine years, had visions and revelations, and was considered 
an oracle by persons of all ranks. Even St Bernard and Pope 
Eugenius 111, regarded her as divinely commissioned. Her pro- 
phetic denunciations were specially directed against the looseness of 
the clergy and the assumptions of the hierarchy, to both of which 
she traced the decay of the Church, She announced impending 
terrible judgments for the purification of the Church.~2. St Eliza- 
beth, Abbess of tlie nunnery of Schdnau^ oh, 1165, an elder cotem- 
porary of Hildegard, also claimed to be a prophetess, and in that 
capacity inveighed against the luxuriousness of the clergy. Her 
predictions were translated and published by Echert^ her brother. 
The well-known legend about St Ursula^ a British princess, who, 
along with her 11,000 virgins, had been martyred in the neighbour- 
hood of Cologne while on a. pilgrimage, rests on the authority of her 
visions. — 3. The prophetic visions of Joachim of Floris^ an abbot in 
Calabria (oh, 1202 ), deserve fuller notice. These apocalyptic predic- 
tions breathe a spirit of deep sorrow on account of the corruptions 
in the Church, and of ardent, longing for better times. According 
to Joachim, scholasticism had paralysed the energies of theology, 
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%Tlnle the deification of man ia the Papacy, the avarice and abuses 
of tlic clergy, and the practice of indulgences, had cionvcrted the 
(dlinrcli into a harlot* Hence fearful judgments were impending. 
These were to be executed by the German Empire, in which Anti- 
christ should become manifest. The only source of spiritual resto- 
ration still extant was to be found in the monastic orders. Work- 
righteousness and pilgrimages were devices of the enemy, but 
asceticisin and contemplation delivered from destruction. The 
history of revelation was comprised within three periods — that'* of 
the Father in the Old Covenant, that of the Son in tlieNew Testa- 
ment, and the approaching period of the Holy Spirit. Peter was 
the representative of the first, Paul of the Second, and John of the 
third of these periods. Daring the third ei'a, wliicli was to com- 
mence about 1260, but to last onh^ a short time, the glory of Chris- 
tianity would be fully manifested. — Joachim was held in high 
esteem by all ranks, and their px'otection proved his safeguard 
against the enmity of the hierarchy. — 4. The views broached by 
Joachim w^ere eagerly adopted, especially by the Franciscan sec- 
taries or Fbatrigelli (§ 128, 4), and the Begliards who had joined 
them (§ 128,5). In their hands the tenets of Joachim became 
wFat w’as called the doctrine of the Eternal Emngel^^ or the 
message concerning the age of the Holy Spirit. These views were 
expressed in the Introductorius in Evangelium seternum,’^ — a trac- 
tate composed either by John of Parma (formerly General of the 
Franciscans, but deposed and succeeded by Bonaventura), or by 
Ge 7 *hard, a monk whose tenets were impeached about the same 
time. At the request of the University of Paris, the book was con- 
demned by Alexander IV* in 1254. At length Nicholas IIL de- 
cided in 1279 the controversy so long raging among the Franciscans 
as to the lawfulness of holding propert}^ The Pontiff ruled that the 
disciples of St Francis wore only prohibited the possession, but not 
the usufruct of property. This decision gave great offence to the 
extreme party, and their leader, Johannes Feints Oliva (o5. 1297), 
fulminated apocalyptic visions and prophetic denunciations against 
the Romish Antichrist. Such visions and outbursts of fanaticism 
rose almost to the pitch of madness in the case of Takchelm, a 
Dutchman, who designated himself God in virtue of his having 
received the Holy Ghost, celebi’ated his affiancing to the Virgin 
Mary, and was killed by a priest in 1124. A similar remark applies 
to another fanatic, a native of Gascoigne, Eon, or Eudo de Stella^ 
who, applying to his own name the ecclesiastical formula Per eum, 
qui ven turns est judicare vivos et mortups,” claimed to be the 
judge of the quick and the dead, and died in prison in 1148. 

(Comp. Jean fegery hist, g^ndrale des 
eglfees evang* de Piemont ou Vaudoises. Leyde 1666. TransL into 
Gefiyaii''hy Scliweimiz. BresL 1750. 2 Vols. 'A* Monaetier^ Hist, 
des ITsrael Alpes.: 
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Par. 1851. 4 T. (repeatedly traiisl. into Engl). F. Bender, Gescli. 
iL Wald. trim. 1850. -4. W, Dieehhoffj d. WakL im M. A. Gott. 
1S51. Jl J. Herzog, d. roman. Wald. Halle 1853. Maitland, u. s. 
Note 1.) — Waldus (Yaldez, or, as later authorities also call him, 
Petrus Waldus) was originally a rich citizen of Lyons. For his 
personal instruction he got the New Testament and a selection 
of pregnant passages from the Fathers translated into the Fornaunt 
hy soiiie clerical friends. By such studies his mind became imbued 
wkh Gospel truth, when the sudden death of a friend aroused and 
decided him to change his former mode of life (about 1170). In 
pursuance of this resolution, he distributed all his goods among the 
poor, and founded “ an apostolic association” for preaching the 
Gospel to the country people. In literal obedience to the directions 
of Scripture, these missionaries were to go forth by two and two, 
without staff' or scrip, their feet shod with wooden sandals (sabates, 
sabots), they were to devote themselves to preaching and teaching, 
and in every respect to imitate apostolic poverty and simplicity, Tliej 
were called Paxiperes de Lxigduno, Leonistce, or SahatatL It certainly 
formed not part of the original plan of Waldus that his adherents 
should take up a position of hostility to the Church ; but when the 
Archbishop of Lyons prohibited their preaching, when Pope Alex- 
ander IIL sullenly refused his sanction to their associations, and 
when, soon afterwards, a papal Cotmcil at Verona, under Lucius IIL 
(1183), excommunicated them, the Catholic Church, b}' driving 
them .from its bosom, swept away those barriers which had hitherto 
restrained them in their search after truth. Waldus himself was 
obliged to flee from France. He laboured for some time in Italy and 
in other countries; lastly in Bohemia, where he died in 1197. Even 
at that early period his adherents had already spread throughout the 
West. They were most numerous in the south of France, in the 
east of Spain, and in .tiie north of Italy ; but many of their con- 
verts were also found in Germany, in Switzerland, and in Bohemia. 
The so-called ^^Winkeler” (or conventiclers), who were discovered 
and persecuted in the districts along the Rhine in 1212, were pro- 
bably also Waldeiises. — Innocent III, with his wanted sagacity, per- 
ceived the injustice and impolicy of his predecessors, whose blind 
zeal had deprived the Catholic Church of what might have proved 
valuable auxiliaries. Accordingly, he attempted (1210) to trans- 
form the community of Pauperes de Lugdnno into a monkish asso- 
ciation of Pauperes Catholici, to whom, under the superintendence 
of the bishops, he granted permission to preach, to expound the 
Scriptures, and to hold meetings for religious purposes. But the 
concession came too late; already the Walden ses had sufficiently 
advanced to know the uiiscriptural , character of the papal Church, 
and they now refused to purchase immunity by a sinful compromise. 
Tlie cruel persecutions to which they were exposed, and in which 
thousands were brought to the stake, proved even less efficacious 
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than the advances of the Pope in restoring them to the bosom ox 
the Church* They gradually retired from Fraiiccj Spaiiij and Italy 
into the remote valleys of Piedmont and Savoy, 

According to modem Waldensian traditioOj which a number of 
Protestant writers (most notably U. Sahn^ nt supra) have followed, 
the name and origin of the Waklenses should be traced mnch be- 
yond Waldiis of Lyons, By their account, Waldensiaii or A^alleii- 
sian congregations existed in the mlleys of Piedmont from the time of 
Olantliiis of Turin (§ 122, 2), if not from apostolic times, and amohg 
ihem the doctrines of the Gospel had throughoiit beeii preserved 
ill their purity. From them Petrus of Lyons had derived his reli- 
gious knowledge and the surname of Waldiis, the Waldensian. 
hi support of this tradition they refer to the ancient Waldensian 
literature* But the impartial and full investigations of DiecMioff 
and Herzog have unfortunately shown that these statements are 
wholly ungrounded. The ancient 'Waklensian literature may be 
divided into two very different classes. The writings of the first 
period, dating from the close of the twelfth and the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century, bear evidence that at that time the 
community had not completely separated fi'oin the Church, Ac- 
cordingly, while the corruptions of the Church are indeed deplored, 
the Catholic Church itself is not denounced ; fasting and almsgiv- 
ing are urgently recommended as meritorious works, auricular con- 
fession is approved, the service of the Virgin and of saints is still 
acknowledged, the priesthood of the Catholic Church recognised, 
monasticism extolled as the highest stage of evangelical perfection, 
and lastly the seven sacraments and the mass are owmed. On all 
essential points these writings tally with the statements of the 
Catholic controversialists {Reinerius^ I. c., Note 1; Alamis ab Iiisulis, 

§ 134, 2 ; Stephanus de Borhone^ and others). Above all, they make 
no allusion to the existence of Waldenses in Piedmont before the 
appearance of Waldus. It is otherwise with the writings which be- 
long to the second period of their history. In them Rome is 
denounced as Babylon, the Pope as Antichrist, the worship of saints 
as idolatry, monasticism is reprobated, while the doctrine of indul- 
gences and of purgatory, the mass and auricular confession, are 
rejected. If the writings of the former period show what the Wal- 
denses were, and what they sought, before their separation from the 
Church, those of the second disclose what they became after their 
expulsion, and in consequence of the fearful persecutions to which 
they had been subjected* But from the very first there w^as this 
fundamental difference between them and the Romish Church, that 
tbey were deeply impressed with the right and duty of every Chris- 
tiau to study the Scriptures for himself; that they ardently desired 
to restore the pristine purity and simplicity of Christian life — an 
object t1 
tions of 
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a literal observance of the injunc- 
and lastly, that, like some of the 
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later reformers, they Believed that reverence and obedience were 
due only to pious priests. In imitation of monastic arrangements, 
their adherents were divided into the perfect!” and the crecleii- 
tes,” the former alone being bound to celibacy and absolute poverty. 
After their expulsion from the Church, they were of course obiig'ki 
to make ecclesiastical provision for themselves. The apostolic succes- 
sion in their ordination was preserved by means of some bishops 
who had joined them. The presidents of particular congregations 
weiti called Barhes (uncles). Even their opponents were obliged to 
admit the purity of their morals and their separation from the world; 
they were struck chiefly, however, with the knowledge which they 
possessed of the Scriptures. A third era in their history, when their 
dogmatic view^s underwent a complete change, and they received the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, commenced about the time 
of Hus, and w^’as completed under the influence of the Eeformers, 
specially of Zwiogle and Calvin. 

§ 139. REACTION IN THE CHURCH. 

It will readily be understood that the rapid spread of heretics and 
sectaries during the eleventh and twelfth centuries excited consider- 
able alarm in the Church. Indeed, its very existence seemed now 
endangered. So early as the eleventh century leading ecclesiastics 
saw no other remedy than the stake (a kind of prelude to those 
torments which hereafter awaited heretics). Only one voice, that of 
Bishop Wazo of Lieges {oh, 1048), was lifted against this iniquitous 
mode of conversion. Happily the opponents of this favourite and 
easy method of terminating controversy were more numerous in the 
twelfth century. Petrus Venerabilis (§ 128, 1), St Hildegard^ and 
St Bernard^ protested against attempts at conviction by fire and 
sword ; while the latter, by his own example and success, proved that 
affectionate admonition and kindly teaching were likely to‘ produce 
more satisfactory results than measures which only converted simple 
minded men into enthusiastic martyrs. But executioners and stakes 
were more readily procured than men like St Bernard, of whom even 
in the, tw^elfth century there was not a superabundance. At a later 
period St Dominic despatched his disciples to teach and convert 
heretics by preaching and discussions. So long as they confined 
themselves to these means their labours were not unsuccessfuL But 
by and by they also found it more easy and efficacious to employ the 
thumbscrew than syllogisms. The crusade against the Albigenses 
and the tribunals of the Inquisition finally arrested the spread of 
heresy. The scattered members of these sects sought safety in con- 
cea^meni^^. made no distinction between 
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different sectaries, and one and tlie same sentence was pronounced 
on Catiiari and Waldeiises, on Petrobriisians, Arnoldists, and Fra- 
tricelli (species quidem liabentes diversas, wrote Innocent III., sed 
eaudas ad invicem colligatas) ; and indeed, so far as their opposition 
to the Papacy and hierarchy w’as concerned, they were all at one. 

1. Crusade against the Albigenses (1209-1229). Comp. 
Sismonde di Sismondi^ les croisad. centre les Albig. Par. 18‘28 ; 
J, S. Barraii et A. B, Darragoji, Hist, des ci'ois. c. les Alb. Par. 
1843. — The great stronghold of the numberless sects which were 
designated as Cathari, Bulgarians, Manicheans, etc., was in the 
south of France, where theyliad secured the protection of Raymond 
F/., Count of Toidouse^ and of other powerful vassals. Innocent IIB 
who stigmatised them as worse than the Saracens, commissioned the 
order of Cistercians to effect their conversion, but their labours were 
unsuccessful. Upon this the Pope despatched, in 1203, Peter of 
Castelnau as his legate, with ample powers for their suppression. 
Peter was murdered in 1208, and suspicion fell on Eaymond. By 
order of the Pontiff, Arnold^ Ahhot of Citeciiix^ now proclaimed u 
crusade against the sectaries. The army thus raised was commanded 
l)v Simon, Coimt of Montfort The little town of Alhi, in the dis- 
trict of Albigeois, was regarded as the great centre of the party; 
whence the name of Albigenses, by which all these sects were de- 
signated, though in many respects they greatly differed. The mur- 
derous war which now’- ensued, and which in fanaticism and cruelty 
(on both sides) w'^as unparalleled, lasted for no less than tw^enty 
years. Alike the guilty and the innocent, ipen and w’^omen, children 
and aged persons, fell its victims ; the country w^as changed into a 
desert, and the Albigenses were almost exterminated. 

2. The Inquisition.— So early as at the Fourth Lateran Council 
(1215), measures had been concerted against a revival of the Albi- 
gensian heresy. No sooner was the crusade finished than a synod 
met at Toulouse (1229) to carry out these precautions. Bishops 
were enjoined to employ persons, whose sole duty it should be to 
hunt out heretics, and to hand them over to the proper tribunals. 
Any secular or clerical official who spared a heretic was to lose his 
property and office, every house in which a heretic w^as sheltered 
should be levelled with the ground ; the people were to take the sacra- 
inent three times a year ; every tw^p years they wer-e again to make 
<leclaration of their adherence to the Eomish Church; those sus- 
pected of heresy w^ere to be refused every assistance, medical or 
otherwise, even in case of mortal illness, etc. But the bishops w’^erc 
.slow in enforcing these iniquitous ordinances. On this account 
Gregory IX,. instituted special Teibunals oi^ Inquisition (In- 
qiiisi tores hsereticse pravitatis), which -were confided to the Domini- 
€ans (1232). Let loose against the heretics as Domini canes” (a 
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designation wliich tliey coveted as an lionour), tlie inquisitors pos- 
sessed unlimited power. Any party suspected or denounced could 
be imprisoned and tried without being confronted either with 
accuser or witiiessesj and torture was freely employed to extract con- 
fession. Those who recanted were generally condemned to im- 
prisonment for life ; those who proved obstinate were (in accordance 
with the principle^ ecclesia non sitit sanguiiiem) handed to the 
secular tribunal to be consumed at the stake. 

The first Grand Inquisitor of Germany was a Dominican, Conrad 
of Marhurgj known also for his unyielding harshness as confessor 
to St Elizabeth^ princess of Thuringia and Hesse, After having for 
two years carried on his dreadful occupation with implacable seve- 
rity and cruelty, he wuis killed by some noblemen (1233). It was 
also due to Conrad that Gregory IX. ordered a crusade to be 
preached (1234) against the Stedingersf a tribe inhabiting Olden- 
burg, who, in their indignation at the oppression of the nobility and 
clergy, refused socage and tithes, and on that ground were declared 
Albigensian heretics. 


THIRD PERIOD 


OP ECCLESIASTICAL IISTOET, 


m ITS MEDIiEYAL AKD GEEMANIG FORlf OF DEYELOPMENf . 
FOURTEENTH AND FIFTEENTH CENTURIES. 


1. THE HIEBABOHY, THE CLERGY, AND MONASTICISM. 


140. THE PAPACY. 


At the accession of Boniface VIII. the see of St Peter still possessed 
that power and influence with which Gregory and Innocent had 
invested it. The first breach was now to be made in the proud 
fortress. During the seventy years of (so-called) Babylonish civile at 
Avignon the Papacy became the tool of French intrigue, and fell 
into fearful decay, Nor w'as thfe all* ’ When at length the Curia was 
again transported to Some, a papalscMsm ensued. For forty years 
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Europe liad tlie spectacle of two, or even three, pretended repre» 
sentatives of God on earth, hurling against each other the most awtiil 
anathemas. At the Councils of Pisa^ Constance^ and Basle^ an attempt 
was made to put an end to these abuses, and to introduce a thorough 
refo7miation in head and members. Yet so deep was the conviction 
still entertained of the necessity for some central government of tlio 
Church generally, such as the Papacy had hitherto represented, 
that even the most determined reformers, the Fathers of Constance 
and Basle, w’ere the most strenuous advocates for its con tin nance. 
But the abuses and the degeneracy of the Papacy, the vileness and 
dissoluteness of most of its occupants at the time, and of those by 
whom they were surrounded, the continual demands for money made 
by the Curia under every kind of pretext, which led to almost in- 
credible simony, obliged the divines of that age to fall back upon tiie 
old principle, that the infallibility of the Cliurch rested not in any 
one individual, but in the representation of the Church universal in 
General Councils^ and that these assemblies were superior to tlie 
popes. The general acknowdedgment and establishment of this 
principle depended, however, on the union and combination of indi 
vidual or national churches— 'which now more than ever felt that 
they w^ere independent members of the great hierarchical body — 
in their opposition to the corrupt Papacy. Unfortunately the diffe- 
rent churches were not prepared for such measures. Content to 
make separate treaties with thb Papacy, in which even the most 
selfish demands of a particular church Were scarcely met, they 
neglected the general good. Most successful, but also most selfish, 
were the policy and measures of the Gallican Church. Thus papal 
cunning ultimately succeeded in disappointing and frustrating flie 
hopes and labours of these councils. From this its severest conflict 
the Papacy issued once more triumphant ; but only, as in the tenth, 
so now in the fifteenth century, again to descend to the lowest depth 
of moral degeneracy and vileness. — Luxiiriousness and dissolute- 
ness, pomp and worldliness, nepotism, and, since the return to 
Eome, incessant wars, had helplessly disordered the papal finances. 
The felt necessity of opening fresh sources of income led to the 
adoption of new devices. Among them we reckon the Annatm^ a 
fall year’s income being claimed at every vacancy by the pontiffs, as 
those who conferred benefices; the Reservationes^ the popes claim- 
ing the right of appointing to ..rich benefices, and exacting large 
sums for the nomination ; the JEmspectanticB^ the popes nominating 
successors to rich benefices before the death of the incumbent, as 
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that event did not always take place at the period when papal 
requirements rendered it desirable ; the Commendm^ appointments 
being made, not definitely but provisionally, in commenclam,^^ on 
condition of paying an annual tax; the Jus spoliorum^ the see of 
Peter declaring itself the sole rightful heir of all property acquired 
by dignitaries of the Church during their tenure of office ; the 
tUMng of the property of churches for urgent grants ; the innumer- 
able indulgences^ dispensations j appeals^ and many other rights, all of 
which swelled the treasury of the Church. — Boniface VIIL added 
to the papal tiam a second crown, in token of spiritual and secular 
rule ; Urban V. surmounted it with a third, to indicate that its 
wearer was the representative of Christ. 

1. Boniface VIII. (1294-1303). Comp. W. Drumann, Gesch. 
Bonif. VIII. Kboigsh. 1852. 2 Vols. — In point of sagacity and 
energy, Boniface was no way inferior to any of his predecessors. 
Otherwise, however, he was more concerned about the gratification 
of his immoderate personal ambition than the welfare of the Church, 
tie commenced his reign by expelling the influential Eoman family 
of the Colonna’s, who had declared the abdication of Ccelestine V. to 
be unlawful. But a more dangerous opponent to the Pontiff was 
Philip the Fair of Prance (1285-1314). The first collision between 
them arose daring the war of Philip with Edward I. of England. In 
virtue of his hierarchical supremacy, the Pope claimed to be arbiter 
between the monarchs (1295). These pretensions were disdainfully 
rejected by the King of France, who also levied on the clergy a 
heavy contribution for the payment of the expenses of the war. Upon 
this Boniface issued in 1296 the bull ^^Clericis iaicos,’^ which pro- 
nounced excommunication against all laymen who exacted contri- 
butions from the clergy, and against those of the clergy wdio ]xiid 
such taxes. Philip avenged himself by prohibiting the exportation 
of money from the country. The Pope soon felt the inconvenience 
of being deprived of his French revenues; he made overtures to the 
king, consented to certain concessions, and canonised Louis IX., the 
grandfather of Philip. The king, on the other hand, accepted liis 
arbitration, but only in the character of a personal confidant, not as 
Pope. But when the sentence of the Pontiff* proved adverse to Philip, 
the breach between them became iiTemediable. The legate of the 
Pope — a French bishop — ^was seized on a charge of treason ; Boniffice 
denounced Philip as a heretic, and the latter retorted by calling the 
Pope a fook (The Pope wrote : Scire te volumus, quod in spiritii- 
alibus et temporalibus. nobis subes. Aliud credentes, haereticos 
reputamus. The king replied : Sciat maxima tua fatuitas, in tem- 
poralibus nos alicui non subesse. Secus credentes fatuos et dementes 
reputamus.) The view that, in its own province, the secular power 
was perfectly independent of the spiritual, was branded as Maniclie- 
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aiiism in the hull ^^Unam Sanctam-” (1302). This measure was soon 
followed by excommunication and the interdict, by suspension of 
the clergy and absolution of the people from their oath of allegiance. 
The French Parliament now proffered some most serious charges 
against the orthodoxy and the life of the Pope, and appealed to a 
general council (1303). William of Nogare% the French chancellor, 
and one of the expelled Colonna’s, by force of arms seized the Pope, 
who received his executioners in the most dignified manner, sitfing 
on his throne and arrayed in all the gorgeousness of his robes. The 
people soon restored Boniface to liberty. He died the same year' 
of an inflammatory disease. Dante has assigned him a place in helL 
2. The PxIPacy ix its Babylonish "Exile (1309-1377). — 
After the brief interregnum of an Italian pope, Bertrand de Gofy 
Archbishop of Bordeaux and a favourite of Boniface, was unani- 
mously elected as Clement V. (1305-1314). But this prelate had 
previously made a secret compact with Philip, and bound himself to 
support French policy. Clement px^eferred remaining on the other 
side of the Alps, and in 1309 formally transferred the papal Curia 
to Avignon, where it continued for nearly seventy years. Through- 
out this period the Papacy -was almost entirely the tool of the Fx'ench 
rulers, while at the same time it assumed the most arrogant tone 
towards other countries. If, on the other hand, the secular power 
in France supported these hierarchical pretensions, it also took pre- 
cautions to secure the liberties of the Gallican Church. At Avig- 
non the papal court became increasingly the centre of moral and 
religious frivolity and looseness. At the Fifteenth General Council 
held in Viemie (1312), Clement sacrificed to the rapacity of Philip 
the rich order of the Templars ; in return, he had the satisfaction 
that the memory of Boniface VIII., whom Philip would have had 
condemned, was vindicated. Clement died in 1314. For two 
years the French and Italian parties among the cardinals contended 
for the succession ; at last the former prevailed, and John XXIL 
w'as chosen Pontiff He had promised the Italians upon oath, never 
to mount horse except for the purpose of going to Rome — and took 
ship to Avignon. At the Louis of Bavaria (1314-1347) and 
Frederic of Austria contended for the crown of Germany. Tho 
Pope declaimed that the right of settling the question rested with him 
alone. But victoiy decided for Louis, who, in vindication of his 
title, appealed to the vote of the princes electors, and referred the 
objections of the Pope to a future general council. The pontiff 
replied by pronouncing excdmmunication and the interdict (1324). 
But Louis went to Italy (1327), received in Rome the imperial 
crown, and appointed a pious Franciscan of the extreme party in 
that order (Nicholas V.) counter-pope. ^ This rival, how^ever, was 
not properly supported; and fresh anathemas issuing from Avignon,, 
imperilled the position of the Emperox'. John died in 1334. His 
successor, Benediot -XIL (<?&. 1342), was sincerely desirous of 
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setting liimself free from French domination and making Ins peace 
with the Emperor, but he was unable to cany out his intentions. It 
was at this time that the p7ince$ electors solemnly declared, at their 
first meeting in Ilhense (1338), that the office of Eoman king depend- 
ed not on the Pope but only on the choice of the electors. Clement 
VL {oh. 1352) again pronounced the ban upon Louis, and ap- 
pointed as his successor Charles IV. of Bohemia (1346), who after 
the* death of Louis was acknowledged by the electors. In 1347 
Cola di Riendy the new tribune of the people, restored the ancient 
Eepubllc of Eome, in the full anticipation that it would again achieve 
the conquest of the world. These and other disturbances in Itah' 
rendered it increasingly necessary for the popes to return to their 
ancient capital. Accordingly Urban Y. left Avignon in 1367 : 
only a few of the cardinals unwillingly accompanied him, and so 
early as 1370 the Pope “was obliged to go back to Avignon. But 
under the rule of his successor, Gregory XL, in 1377, the papal 
court w^as again transported to Eome, where Gregory died the year 
following. 

3. The Papal Schism and the Reforming Councils (1378- 
1443). Comp. J. IL v. Wessenberg^ die grossen Kirch enversam ml. d. 
15. 16. Jahrh. (the Great Councils of the 1 5th and 1 6th Cent.) Const. 
1840. 4 Vols.; — After the death of Gregory, the Romans obliged the 
cardinals to choose an Italian pope {Urban VL). After the elec- 
tion, the French party in the conclave fled, declared the election 
illegal, and appointed a Frenchman {Clement F//.), who took up 
his residence at Avignon. Thus commenced the papal schis-m. 
(1378-1409), in consequence of which two popes, each surrounded 
by a college of cardinals, anathematised each other, and jointly con- 
tributed to the destruction of that fabric which Gregory VII. had 
reared. F or thirty years Europe submitted to this state of matters, — 
not, however, without strenuous protestation against the scandal, 
especially on the part of the University of Paris (the chancellor Pierre 
dbAilhjy and the rector Nicholas de Clemangis). After much fruitless 
negotiation even the cardinals on both sides became tired of this state 
of matters, and summoned a General^ Council at Pisa (1409) to 
pronounce on the claims of the two popes {Gregorif XII. in Rome, 
and Benedict XIIL in Avignon). This seasonable measure -was 
chiefly due to the exertions of John CharlieT de Gerson (§ 198), at 
the time Chancellor of the University of Paris. That divine, w}5ile 
admitting the necessity of a visible chief of the Church at Rome, 
insisted on the necessity of a reformation in head and members, and 
kid down the principle that a general council was superior to the 
Pope. The assembly at Pisa numbered among its members the 
most influential churchmen of the time. The two popes were sum- 
moned to its bar; they failed to, appear, and were deposed. But 
instead of now addressing itself to, the work of reformation, the 
Council hastened to elect another nontiff. Alemnder F., the. new 
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Pope, immediately adjourned the Council for three years, on pre- 
text that the necessary preparations for the proposed reformation 
had not yet been made. Accordingly, the oniy result achieved 
was — that there were three instead of two popes anathema ti>sing 
each other. 

Alexander V. died in 1410 at Bologna, probably in consequence 
of poison administered to him by Cossa^ the cardinal legate, a most 
depraved person, who in youth had been a pirate, and now exercised 
at Bologna the most despotic sway. Cossa ascended the papal tlwone 
as John XXIIL The new Pontiff was bold enougb, in 1412, to 
summon tne long-promised General Council to Eome. At the same 
time, he took care that all the passes leading into Italy should be occu- 
pied by his friends the banditti. Hence only a few Italian bishops 
appeared, and the Council came to nothing. But D’Ailly and Gerson 
continued their exertions. They were supported by the Empexmr 
Sigismund (1410-1437), who insisted on a free and general council 
to initiate a thorough reformation. As John required the aid of the 
Emperor against Naples, he had reluctantly to yield, and accordingly 
the Council of Constance (1414-1418) was summoned. This 
assembly was more numerously and influentially attended than any 
previous or subsequent council (by 18,000 clerics, and innumerable 
princes, counts, and knights). Prom the first, the calculations and 
, intrigues of John proved futile. D’Ailly and Gerson carried it, 
and the Council immediately declared itself supreme in every re- 
spect, and competent to depose all the three popes if it saw cause ; 
also, that the reformation in head and members was t^ken in hand 
as the main business before them ; and that the vote w^as taken, not 
according to persons* but according to nations, which previously met 
and deliberated in separate assemblies. When an accusation was now 
laid before the Council, charging the Pope with murder, irn moral! tjA 
and simony, John hastily fled in the disguise of a groom. It w^as 
with some difficulty that Gerson managed to keep the Council 
together. The Pontiff was deposed, and soon afterwards made 
prisoner. Of the other tw’o popes, one abdicated, the other was 
deposed (1417). The Emperor and the Germans now insisted that 
the proposed reformation should precede a new election to the 
Papacy ; but they were unsuccessful. Cardinal Colonna was chosen 
as Martin V., and all hopes of a reformation were again at an end. 
The intrigues of the new Pontiff proved only too efficacious ; sepa- 
rate agreements were made with individual nations : and the Coun- 
cil, .which had at any rate grown tired of its protracted labours, was 
dissolved after the forty-fifth general session. The Pope granted to 
all the members plenary indulgence to the hour of tlieir death, and 
left the town in triumph. (Comp, also Lenfant^ Hist, du Cone, de 
Const. Ainst. 1727. 2 T. ; Moyko, Gesch. d. k. Vers. zn Kostniss. 
Vienna 1782. 4 Vols.; Aschbaeky Leben K. Sigism. Ercf. 1838. 

It had been resolved at Constance that the next General Council 
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sliould meet at Pavia in 1423* But before its members assembled, 
the Pope transferred the assembly to Siema, mi then dissolved it 
after a few sessions, on pretext that it did not command sufficient 
sympathy. The next council was to have been convened seven 
years later at Basle. Pope Martin V. died shortly after that term. 
His successor, Eugextus IV., sent Cardinal Julianus Cesarmi as 
legate to the Council op Basle (1431-1443). The Council from 
tlie first took an independent position, and re-asserted the principle 
of the absolute authority of general synods. The Pope now proposed 
to transfer the Council to Bologna — a measure against which even 
Cesarini protested. After some fruitless negotiations, the Pontiff 
formally dissolved the Council (1433). But the assembled fathers 
continued their deliberations, and the Pope was obliged, from poli- 
tical reasons, again to recognise their validity (1434). But as mea- 
sures were now introduced' for a reformation in head and members, 
Eugenius once more transferred the Council, after its twenty-fiftli 
session, to Ferrara (1438), and thence to Florence. The solemn re- 
conciliation of the Greeks to the Eomish Church which there took 
place (§97, 6), gave it the appearance of work and success. Mean- 
time the Council of Basle continued its sittings, although Cesarini 
had left it. Its new president, Cardinal dlAUeinand, filled the 
places of the bishops who absented themselves with the relics of the 
churches at Basle. The Pope excommunicated the Council, which 
in turn deposediliim (1439), and chose another Pontiff {Felix K). 
Europe, however, was tired of these disputes. The authority of 
Felix was scarcely acknowledged by any, and the Council itself daily 
lost in numbers and influence. One by one the ablest members 
left its ranks; many even joined the party of Eugenius, among 
them, the astute JEneas Sylvius Piccolomini^ a native of Sienna, 
and the learned and worthy Nicholas of Cusa (§ 148, 2, 3). After 
its 46th session in 1443, the Council continued merely in name ; its 
last representatives ultimately recognised, in 1449, the authority of 
Nicholas V., the successor of Eugenius. (Comp, also G. Voigt^ 
Enea Silvio, Pius IL u. s. Zeitalter. Berk 1856.) 

4. Tbe Last Popes beeoee thi% Eeeorhation (1443-1517). 
— From its contest with the reforming councils the Papacy had 
issued triumphant. It almost seemed, like a phcenix, to have sprang 
from its ashes. But the abuses prevalent in the Church — most 
notably those caused by the Papacy itself — were as deeply and gene- 
rally felt as ever. The desire among all the more noble-minded, 
both princes and subjects, for a reformation in head and members, 
was not abated ; and so long as it continued, the Papacy, as then 
constituted, was imperilled. The man who was now at the helm of 
the Church w’-as nowise fitted for the emergency. Even under the 
successors of Eugenius, jEneas Sglmus^ who had left the ranks of the 
Basle reformers to make his peace with the Holy See, really \Yielded 
the authority of the Papacy. Shortly afterwards he %vas elevated 
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to tlie Chair of Peter as Pius IL (1458-1464). iEneas would 
fain have been a second Hildebrand^^ but times had changed ; be- 
sides. the Pontiff was in every respect inferior to his great model. 
Hildebrand’s accession took place after a period during which tlie 
Papacy had reached its lowest depth. In the case of JEneas it was 
exactly the reverse ; a similar degradation followed his pontificate. 
In point of learning, astuteness, and energy, he was however equal 
to any of his predecessors, while in diplomatic skill he surpassed 
them. The French Church alone succeeded in concluding 
concl pixtgmatic sanction (1438), by which the principles asserted at 
Basle were secured, and maintained even against Pius II. The at- 
tempts of the German Church to obtain similar privileges proved 
fruitless. All the efforts of the Germans and their princes were 
frustrated by the callousness of the Emperor Frederic III. (1439- 
1493), and by the manoeuvres of^neas. At a General Council held 
in Mantua hi 1459, the principles laid down at the Coiincii of Con- 
stance were condemned as heretical ; and shortly before his death the 
Pope himself expressly retracted, in a bull addressed to the Univer- 
sity of Cologne, his own former liberal principles and writings. — The 
conquest of Constantinople by the Turks (1453) seemed a loud call 
to take measures of precaution against the great enemy of Chris- 
tianity. Like his two predecessors, Pius II. entered with spirit into 
this question. Even before this time Calixtus III. had despatched 
a fleet of bis own against the Turks, after having fei vain appealed 
to the secular princes on the subject. But the victories it achieved 
led to no lasting result. Calixtus had next demanded tithes from 
all churches for the purpose of carrying on the holy war ; but the 
call was treated as merely a pretext for raising money. Pius II. 
again reverted to this plan ; but his enthusiastic appeal at the 
Council of Mantua failed to evoke the spirit which fired the Council 
of Claremont. Like Hildebrand of old, he would fain have headed 
a crusade in person; but the most important element — an army— 
was awanting. He also addressed a letter to Mohammed II., tlie 
conqueror of Constantinople, in which he earnestly urged the claims 
of Christianity on his reception — it need scarcely be added, without 
effect. (Comp. {?. Voigt^ ut For Alex. VI, comp. Mr. D. 

B. la vie d’Alex. Loud. 1737 ; Tommasi^ la vita di Cesare Borgia. 
Montechiaro 1670; Gordon^ la vie dii P. Alex. trad, de I’Angl. 
Amst. 1732. — For Julius IL, Dubos^ Hist, de la ligue faite a Cam- 
bray. — For Leo X., Roscoe, Life and Pontificate of Leo X. London 
(Bohn) 1846. 2 Vols. Also generally, i. Ranhe^ Hist, of the Popes 
in the 16tli and 17th Cent. London 1847. 3 Vols. ; and Bowery Hist, 
d. Plipste. Edit, by RambacJu) 

Almost all the successors of Pius IL till the Eeformation, were 
distinguished for their dissoluteness, vileness, or at least for w-ant of 
piety. Probably the best among them was Paul II. (ok 1471), 
though he also "was fond of pomp, and extra\'agance. Sixtm' IK 
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(olh 1484) increased the revenues of his see by instituting brotliels 
in Eome, Under his pontificate the nepotism of his predecessors 
reached the highest stage ; nor did the Pope scruple to take part in 
the frightful conspiracy against the Medici at Florence. Innocent 
VIIL {oh. 1492 )j while summoning Christendom to a war against 
the Turks, was at the same time in receipt of regular pay from the 
Sultan for keeping his brother a captive. To his zeal it was clue 
that criminal procedure against witches was introduced into Ger- 
many. His paternal care for his sixteen illegitimate children pro- 
cured for him, in common parlance, the title of ^4ather of his 
country” (Octo Nocens genuit piieros, toticlemque puellas,— Hone 
merito potuit dicere Roma patrem). Alexander VI. (ok 1503) 
was not without political abilities, and proved an energetic although 
despotic ruler. He never scrupled at any measure to "attain his own 
objects, and even entered into a league with the hereditary enemy of 
Christendom against the most Christian King (of France). In short, 
nepotism and immorality were at no time carried to a higher pitch 
than in the pei'son and under the reign of Alexander. Among other 
enormities, he was generally suspected of incest with his daughter 
Litcrezia. Under his pontificate, Savonarola, the Florentine preacher, 
had to expiate his zeal and devotion at the stake (§ 149, 2). The 
Pontiff died in consequence of poison, which his son CGBsa7^ Borgia^ 
a monster of every vice, had destined for a wealthy cardinal. J ULius 
II. (o6. 1513) was a great vrarrior. His main object was to liberate 
Italy from foreign domination in order to aggrandise the States of 
the Church. He expelled the French from tlie Peninsula, on account 
of which a French National Council aBsemhled at Tours^ in 1510, 
renounced his allegiance. Germany also showed signs of rebellion ; 
and the Emperor Jkfa^^m^7^an (1493-1519) commissioned the learned 
and liberal Wimpheling to draw up a list of many and serious 
grievances against the Papacy, and to make a draft of a pragmatic 
sanction for Germany. At last the French and German monarchs 
summoned a general Council at Pisa in 1511, when the resolutions 
of Basle were re-enacted, and the Pope was deposed. As Julius was 
at the time dangerously ill, Maximilian, who had just lost his wife, 
conceived the idea of assuming the Papacy himself. But Julius 
recovered, and with his Swiss mercenaries dispersed the Council of 
Pisa, which fled to Lyons. At the Fifth General Lateran Council 
in 1512, Louis XIL of France was excommunicated, and a concordat 
concluded with Maximilian, by which the most crying grievances 
of tlie Germans w^ere removed. Upon this Louis had a medal 
struck, bearing the inscription, Perdam Babylonis nomen,” and 
marched against the Pope. But, his army was beaten by the papal 
troops in the Milanese territory, and obliged to retire from Italy. 
Julius w’^as succeeded by Leo X. ,(u5. 1521), one of tlie Medici — 
man of the highest culture finest taste, but luxurious and 

.lavish, light-mmded and careles% and destitute of all genuine inte- 
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rest eitlier in reiicvion or in tlie Chnrcli. In 1517 tlie Pontiff cele- 
brated, at a splendid Ijateran Coimdlj tiie triiinipli of tlie Papac}', 
^vlien Francis L of Francej in retnrn for otlier concessions^ surren- 
dered the pragmatic sanction. The Councils of Constance and Basle 
were also again condemnecL In tlie same year, and only a few 
months later, tiie word of a poor German monk effected what the 
combined poiver of all the nations of the West had failed to achieve 
in these councils. 

§ 141. THE CLERGY. 

During this period Promncial Synods lost almost all their former 
importance. They were rarely held, and only under the presidency 
of a papal legate. At Constance and Basle the lisJiops attempted 
to break the yoke of papal despotism and pecuniary exactions ; but 
the selfishness which marked the policy of the nations represented 
, at these councils, prevented the success of such beneficial measures. 
Despite the proposals made at Basle, the cathedral chapters continued 
to furnish a provision for the younger and unportioned sons of the 
nobility, wdio in worldliness and excesses yielded nothing to their 
brothers. The clergy no longer gave itself to the pursuit of study. 
In France the political influence of the hierarchy was small ; and 
the liberties of the Gallican Church were protected, not by the pre- 
lates, but by the University and the Parliament. In England the 
bishops formed an important part of the estates. In Germany also 
they occupied an influential position, as holding temporal sovereignty, 
while the spiritual princes electors frequently sw'ayed the destinies 
pf the empire. The moral condition of the clergy was sufficiently 
sad. The bishops commonly lived in open concubinage. The 
lower secular clergy follow^ed their example, and in many cases paid 
for this indulgence a yearly tax to the bishop. To this arrangement 
the people — who distinguished between the office and its holder — 
made no objection ; in fact, it secured their wives and daughters 
from the temptations of the confessional. Thousands of loose women 
from all countries had assembled at Constance and Basle during the 
sittings of the councils. Unnatural vices also were too common 
among the clergy, at least in Italy. Any movement at Constance 
and Basle towards putting an end to these vices of the clergy, by 
giving them leave to marry, was checked by the fear that benefices 
might become hereditary, and that the clergy would he made still 
more dependent on the State. Accordingly the advice of Gerson 
was taken in the matter, who , held, that as the vow of celibacy 
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only refexTed to tlie marriage of priests, concubinage was not a 
breach of that obligation, but merely of the general commandment 
of chastity. 

§ 142. THE MONASTIC ORDERS. 

The Monastic Orders shared the general corruption of the clergy. 
Too frequently the cloisters became the seats of dissoluteness, de- 
bauchery, idleness, crimes, and unnatural vices. Monks and nuns 
of adjoining cloisters lived in open immorality, on which account 
Nicholas of Clemangis .was wont- to say that virgiiiem velare^^ was 
in reality little else than virginem ad scortandum exponere.’’ The 
Councils of Constance and Basle had their attention directed to 
these dreadful abases, which bishops and secular princes also en- 
deavoured to remedy. But all such attempts proved unavailing. 
The papal Curia, so far fi'om seconding any measures of reform, 
rather interposed to arrest them. Among the various orders, the 
Benedictines, with their different branches, were probably most 
deeply tainted, while the mendicant orders stood highest in the 
moral scale. Following the example of the cathedral chapters, the 
rich monasteries distributed their, revenues among their inmates 
(Proprietarii). The gratification of the palate, and not the pursuit 
of science, was the object of study in , these cloisters. A general 
chapter of the Benedictines had been convened at Constance, under 
the superintendence of the Council, for the reformation of that order; 
but the meeting led to no result. By suggestion of the Council of 
Basle, congi'egations of reformed monasteries were instituted, which 
for a short tiitie observed a stricter discipline, but soon they also 
gave way to the old practices. The Franciscans and Dominicans 
were still the great representatives of monasticism ; they proved the 
bulwark of the Papacy, and in some measure contributed, at least 
in the fourteenth century, to theological science. In the fifteenth 
centur}^ however, they became involved in the general corruption. 
The Carthusians alone continued their ancient practice of asceticism, 

1. The Dominicans, who were entxmsted with the conduct of the 
Inquisition, and were largely employed as confessors among the 
higher classes, gradually ceased to be a mendicant order. Accord- 
ingly, they now explained their vdw of poverty as applying only to 
personal, not to common possessions, and maintained that the latter 
had been held even by Christ and His apostles. This proposition 
was controverted by the FeanOISCANS, wdio, in virtue of the 
nominal surrender of all their property to the Church of Kome, 
professed still to. adhere to their original vow. When in 1321 the 
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Iiii:|iiisit.ion at NaAorme eondeBiiied a Begliarcl to tlie stake for 
asserting iliat Christ and the apostles had licdd neither personal nor 
coiiniiori pTOpcrtjj the Franciscans inalntaiiied tlie orthodoxy of this • 
sfaferrient, and accused the Dominicans before Pope John XXIL 
The Pontiff* took the part of the DominicanSj and declared that the 
noiniiia! donation of Franciscan property was merely, an iilnsioii.. 
This decision occasioned a mptnre among the Franciscans. The 
more rigorous memherSj with the general^ Mwhael of Cesena, and the 
celebrated William joined the party of the spiritualists/’ artd 

took the side of Lonis of Bavaria against the Pope. Forcible measures 
against them proved unavailing. Accordingly^ they were appeased 
at Constance by their formal recognition as brethren of the stricter 
observance (ohservantes). The more lax party among the Francis- 
cans took the name of Coiweutmlesj and continued to regard their 
properties as really belonging to the donors, and themselves as only 
enjoying their usufruct. The contvversi/ about the Immaculate 
Cmicepiion still continued to rage. St Catharine had visions whicli 
confirmed the dogma of the Dominicans^ while St Bridget gave tlie 
same kind of sanction to the opinions of the Franciscans. The 
latter, however, gained influence and authority. It was sanctioned 
by the Unii’ersity of Paris in 1387 ; while the Council of Basle (in 
1439) and Pope "Sixtus IV. anathematised any one who should de- 
clare the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception to he heretical, or 
the festival in its honour sinful. For the same purpose a comedy 
was enacted at Berne in 1509, which, however,- had a tragical ter- 
mination. The Dominicans of that city imposed on the simplicity 
of a poor tailor called Jetzer. The tailor had visiDiis and revelations 
of the Virgin. Even the prints of the nails which pierced the 
Saviour were reproduced in him by a red-hot iron, and a picture of 
the Virgin shed in his sight bloody tears over the godless opinions 
of the Franciscans, The clumsy imposture was at last discovered, 
and the prior, with three of his monks, were condemned to the 
stake. — In 14G2 another controversy broke out bet^veen the two 
orders. In Brescia, a Franciscan, Jacob of Marcliia^ had on Easter 
day^ maintained in the pulpit that the blood which Christ shed on 
the cross had, till His resurrection and consequent reassump>tion of 
it into His nature, continued beyond the hypostatic union with the 
Logos, and hence had not, during that time, been an object of adora- 
tion. The Grand Inquisitor, Jacob ofBreseia^ declared this sentiment 
heretical. A controversy arose ; and during Christmas 1463 three 
Dominicans and as many Minors, discussed the question for three 
days before the Pope and cardinals, but without leading to any re- 
sult. The Pope at the time reserved his decision, which, indeed, 

‘ pronounced. ' ^ "y / 

St Catharine of Sienna^ the daughter of a dyer, was one of the 
chief ornatnents of the Dominicans; (u5. 1380). Even when a child 
she had yisiohs and ecstasies, during which Christ'was said to have 
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foriiiallj betrothed Himself to her, and to have given her His heart 
instead of her own. She also bore the prints of the nails, but only 
inwardly. Notwithstanding her deep humility, the influence and 
authority which she enjoyed were unparalleled. She became the 
oracle of the Dominicans, and all Italy almost worshipped at her feet. 
Clontrary to her inclination, she was made the arbiter of the religiou.s 
and political controversies of the time. To her admonitions, and to 
those of St Bridget, it was mainly due that the Babylonish captivity 
at 'Xvignon came to a close. 

The'~'Oui>EE OF St Augustihe had also its congregations for the 
restoration of pristine discipline. But these branches continued in 
connection with the order itself, though they were subject to .‘i 
vicar-general of their own. Such a congregation existed in Saxonv 
from 1493, and to it both Staupitz and Luther belonged. 

2. Abolition of the Oedee of Templaes, i312. (Comp. 
Michelet^ proces des Templiers. Par. 1841-51, 2 T. Maillard de 
Chamburey E^gle et statuts secrets des Temp. Par. 1841. IF. Have- 
mann^ Gesch, d. Aiisgangs d. Templerord. — Hist, of the Cess, of the 
Order of T^ — Stuttg. 1846. J. v. Hammer-Piirgstall^ d. Schuld d. 
Templer— the' Guilt of the T. — Vienna 1855.) — Among all the 
knightly orders, the Templars, who since their return to Europe 
chiefly resided at Paris, had attained greatest power and wealth, but 
w^ere also charged with most pride, rapacity, and dissoluteness. 
Their independence of the State w^as as galling to Philip the Fair 
of France, as their untold riches were attractive to his cupidity. 
Among the common people rumours circulated that the members of 
the order were secretly Mohammedans, that they practised the black 
art, and indulged in unnatural vices. It was whispered that the-^- 
even worshipped an idol called Baffomet (Mohammed); that a black 
cat appeared in their meetings; that at their reception into the 
order the knights blasphemed the Saviour, and spat and trampled 
upon the crucifix. On these grounds, or at least on such pretence.s. 
Philip ordered all the Templars in his dominions to be imprisoned, 
and forthwith commenced a process against them (1307). Pojyr 
Clement F was obliged, at Council of Vienne (1312), formally 
to dissolve the order. Jacob of Molay^ the last grand master, with 
many of the knights, suffered at the stake. It is difficult, at this 
period of time, to pronounce with certainty as to their guilt or inno- 
cence. Thus much at least is true, that they had deserted the 
Christian cause in the East. Besides, it is also supposed by man}' 
that they entertained Gnostic and Antinomian vie^vs akin to those 
formerly held b}^ the Ophites. 

3. The principal New Oebees founded at this time were: — 
1. The Order of the Ccelesxines, founded by Peter ofMurrone (after- 
wards Feme Goeiestine V., comp. § 127, 6), who lived in a cave on 
Mount M-urrone,’ in Apulia, in the practice of strictest asceticism. 
The fame of his sanctity soon attracted companions of his solitude, 
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who built a Biouasterj* 011 MoubI Majelk, Urban IV. imposed on 
tliem the rule of the Benedictines. When Peter was elevated to 
the papal see (1294)^ liis companions adopted in liis honour the 
name of Ccelestines. The new congregation rapidly extended 
tliroughciut the West. — 2. The Jeeomites. This order arose from 
associations of hermits, to whom Gi'egory XI. in 1874 gave a rule 
similar to that of the Augustiiies, They chose St Jerome as their 
patron saint. From Spain, where the order originated, it spread 
into Italy. — 3. The Jesuates, founded by Johamies Cohmhmi 
of ‘Sienna. With an imagination inflamed by poring over the 
legends of saints, Colombini, with some likeminded companions, 
resolved to found an association for the twofold object of self-chas- 
tisement and attendance on the sick. Urban V., after his return 
to Home, imposed on them the rule of the Augustines (1367). 
Their name was derived from the circumstance that they hailed 
every one whom they met with the name of Jesus* — 4. The 
a kind of Minors, founded by Frandsctis de Pcmla^ in Calabria (1435). 
Their rule was exceedingly strict; the members were prohibited 
the use of animal food, of milk, butter, eggs, etc., on wliich account 
their mode of life was also designated as vita quadragesimalis.’^-— 
5. The Nu2?s of St Elizabeth, an order founded by St Elizabeth 
of Thuringia {oh, 1231). After having in the most exemplary manner 
discharged the various duties of a wife, a mother, and a princess, 
Elizabeth took the grey habit, confined at thebvaist -with the Fran- 
ciscan cord, as also the three vows, and retired to a wretched cot 
near Marburg, where she devoted herself to praj^er, self-cliastise- 
ment, and deeds of beneficence. Her example was folio’ived by a 
number of pious women and maidens. These were in the fourteenth 
century regularly organised into an order, which devoted itself ex- 
clusively to the care of the poor and the sick. — 6. The Nunb of St 
Bkxdget. St Bndget w’as a Swedish princess, who early in life 
had visions, in which the Saviour appeared to her, smitten and 
wmunded. But her father obliged lier to marry, and she became 
the mother of eight children. On the death of her husband, she 
subjected herself to the most rigid ascetic exercises, and in conse- 
quence of some visions, founded at Wadstena near Linkoping a 
nunnery for sixty inmates, who devoted themselves to the service of 
the Virgin. Connected with this institution was a separate dwell- 
ing for thirteen priests (in imitation of the apostles), for four dea- 
cons (after the four great fathers), and for eight lay brethren who 
had charge of all secular affairs. All these persons were subject to 
the rule of the lady abbess. The order spread, especially in the 
north of Europe. 

4, The most famed among the Heemits of this period, was 
Nicholas von der Flile, in the Alps, a worthy and pious man, w^ho, 
after an active life in the world, spent his last twenty years in soli- 
tude and communion with God ( 06 . 1487). Like St Anthony of 
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old, lie Rctecl as peacemaker and adviser not merely to tlie skeplierds 
aroimd kirn, but amid the political troubles of his own country. 

5. The Brethren oe the Common' Life were an ■ association 
of pious clergymen founded b}' Ge^^iard Groot at Deveiiter, in the 
Nethexdands (1384). Gerhard died that same year of pestilence ; 
but the work \yas continued by Floreniius RacUiuinj his likemindecl 
pupil. The house of the brethi'en at Deventer became the centime and 
nucleus of similar institutions throughout the north of Europe. Tiie 
melnbers of tliis association consisted of clergy and laity, who, with- 
out submitting to any formal vow or rule, devoted themselves to the 
concerns of their own souls. Their earnest and evangelical sermons, 
their attention to the spiritual interests of those with whom they 
were brought into contact, and their schools, gave them a wide and 
very beneficial influence among the people. The most fi'equented 
of their seminaries were those of Deventer and of the Hague, which 
at times numbered more than 1200 scholars. Similar institutions 
for sisters of the common life were also founded. Floreiitius some- 
%vhat enlarged the original plan by building at Windesheim^ near 
Zwoll, a monastery for regular canons (1386). More celebrated 
-even than this cloister -was that on Mount St Agnes, at Zwoll, of 
which Thomas a Kempis was an inmate. The labours of Floren- 
tius were seconded by Gerhard of Zutphen, who was wont to insist 
on the necessity of reading the Bible in the vernacular, and on its 
importance both in preaching and praying. Of course the mendi- 
cant orders were violent enemies of this pious association. At last 
a Dominican, Matthew Orabow, accused them before the Bishop of 
Utrecht, and also wrote a large volume against them. The Bishop 
refused his suit ; and when Grabow appealed to the Pope, the pre- 
late carried the matter to the Council of Constance. Gerson and 
d'Aillp took the part of the brethren; and Martin V, not only gave 
his sanction to their associations, but accorded their members the 
privilege of claiming ordination at any time. The brethren in many 
respects prepared the way for the Reformation ; indeed, most of 
them afterwards became its cordial adherents. After that period 
they gradually declined, and ceased to exist in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. (Comp. Gerardi XI Y., ed. </. G. A€q^log» Amst. 

1857, G. JT. M, JDelprat, over d. Broederschap van G. Groote (2d 
ed. Arnh. 1856), Isfed. transL into German with add. by Mohnike. 
Leips. 1846. X. Ullmann, Eeformers before the Reformat, (transl. 
by Menzies in Clarks’ For. TheoL Libr,). Edinb. 2 Vols. 
Bdhring, Gerh. Groot u, Florentius. Hamb. 1849.) 
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11. THE CHURCH AHD THE PEOPLE. 

§ 143. PUBLIC WORSHIP AND THE PINE ARTS. 

The Brethren of the Common Life, the jMj^stics, and a number 
of sectaries, especially the Waldenses, had insisted on, and by tlieir 
oxample promoted, the practice of preaching- in the vernacular. 
In opposition to those stiflf and empty schoolmen whose sermons 
abounded with displays of spurious learning or with theological sub- 
tleties, a series of popular preachers arose who addressed themselves 
to the wants of their cotemporaries, and in plain, in satirical, some- 
times even in ludicrous language, exposed the defects and abuses 
prevalent among all classes. Such teachers were found in almost all 
countries. Thus Michael Menot^ a Franciscan (oZ>. 1519), preached in 
France; Gabriel Barletta^ a Dominican, in Italy; and John Gaikr of 
Kaisersberg (ob. 1510) in Strasburg. The Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception was generally introduced in France, Germany, and Eng- 
land during the fourteenth century. Other festivals w-ere also insti- 
tuted in honour of Mary. The Council of Constance had given its 
sanction and authority to the practice of communio sub una.” In 
consequence, the miracle of a bleeding host now frequently occurred, 
although the fraud was exposed in a number of instances. The 
excessive anxiety for and veneration of relics still continued and 
increased. In the fifteenth century originated the legend, that 
angels had carried through the air the house of Mary from Nazareth 
to the coast of Dalmatia (1291) ; thence, on the 10th December 1294 , 
to Eecanati, and lastly, after the lapse of eight months, to Loretio^ 

1. The following were the new eestivals in honour of the 
Virgin : the Feak of the Presentation of Mary^ on the 21st Nov. 
(according to Leviticus xii. 5-8), a solemnity introduced in the East 
at a much earlier ]:)enod ; and the Festiml of the Visitation of Maoy, 
on the 2d July, in allusion to Luke i. 39~56. During the fif- 
teenth century, the Feast of the Seven Dolors of Mary, on the Friday 
or Saturday before Palm Sunday, w^as instituted. The worship of 
the Virgin was chiefly promoted by the Dominicans, who had special 
Fraternities of the Rosary. Dominic himself is said to have observed 
the Festival of the Rosary on the l,st of October (for the protection 
and intercession of the Virgin). It w’^as, however, only observed by 
the Dominicans, till after the victory of Lepanto (1571), wdiich was 
regarded as due to this species of devotion, when Gregory XIII. 
made it a general festival. 

2, Hymnology. — A very marked contrast is noticeable between 
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tbe number and yalue of tbe Latik HTMHS dating from the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, and those of the preceding period. 
Only the M^Astics (as, for example, Thomas a Kempis) still produced 
such compositions. On the other hand, it may be said that German 
hymnolooy originated during this period. Strange though it may 
appear, the processions of Flagellants in the fourteenth cent, con- 
tributed not a little to the spread of religious poetry in the Yernacuku*. 
The hymns or chants of the Flagellants were in the vernacular, and 
tlms^buncl ready access to the hearts of the people. But it was in 
the fifteenth cent., and during the Hussite movement, that really 
useful popular hymns were composed, and for the first time intro- 
duced into the services of the Church. Hus himself insisted on the 
necessity of the people taking part in the service of song, and com- 
posed a number of excellent hymns in the Bohemian. The various 
hymns used by the Bohemian Brethren” (400 in number) were col- 
lected and published in 1504 by JLucas, a senior or bishop of the 
Brethren,” The introduction of German hymns was mainly due to 
Petrus JDresdensis, formerly assistant to Hus at Prague, and since 
1420 rector at Zwickau. His effox*ts were not unsuccessful. In 
some churches German hymns were now sung at the great fes- 
tivals, and at special ecclesiastical solemnities, while in isolated eases 
they, were even used at the principal service and at mass. The 
religious poetry of that age was of a fourfold character:—!. Aliped 
hymnsy half German and half Latin (such as Puer natiis in Beth- 
lehem, Eejoice in it Jerusalem,” etc.), — 2. Translations and adafta- 
tions of Latin hymns* So early as the close of the fourteenth 
cent, an attempt at such translations was made by Johannes^ “ the 
monk of Salzburg,” and at a somewhat later period by Brother 
Dietric, A collection of these versions appeared in 1494" ; but the 
majority of the hymns were so badly rendered, that the force and 
point of the original was completely lost. — 3. Original Gerinan hyrnns^ 
commonly by monks or secular poets. These, however, were too 
frequently destitute of all religious fervour or poetic value, — 
4. Adaptations of secular or of Minne'-songs. Thus the popular 
ditty, originally intended for wandering apprentices, which com- 
menced : Inspruck I must leave thee, And go my lonely way, Far 
hence to fox'eign lands,” etc., was transformed into : 0 woild I 

must leave thee, And go my lonely, way, Unto my Father’s home,” 
etc. Henry of Laiifenberg^ a priest at Freiburg about 1450, seems \o 
have been the first to attempt this kind of poetiy. In all cases the 
melody of the original was retained. Although many of these adap- 
tations -were little better than a burlesque, they became the means 
of associating popular ideas and melodies with tlie hymns of the 
Church, thus prepaiung the way for the following period. 

3. Church Music. — Gi’eat improvements were ixxade at this 
period in the building of organs ; the keys -were made smaller,^ the 
pedal was added, etc. Henry Ordm^ wlio flourished about 1500, 
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was reputed tlie most successful builder of organs at that period. 
Equally distinguished as an organist was Antonio dagV Orgcml at 
Rome, who gathered around him pupils from all countries {oh. 149S). 
A great deal was also done for the improvement of the seeyice 
OF^SONG ; the rules of counterpoint, and other musical rules, %vero 
enlarged or applied, and singing in parts came into vogue. At 
this time the Dutch bore the patni in music. William Dufay^ the 
founder of the first Dutch school {oh. 1432), introduced his improve- 
ments even into the chapel at Rome, although a century had not 
elapsed since John XXII. pronounced an anathema against the 
practice of discantare.’’ John Ockenlieimj the founder of the second 
Dutch school at the close of the fifteenth century, invented the 
canoji and the fugue ; but his system of counterpoint was very arti- 
ficial, and he maybe regarded as the first who corrupted the musical 
taste of the time. The greatest composer of this school w- as Josquirt 
de Prez (Jodocus Pratensis), about 1500. His only rival in the art 
was Adam of Fiilda^ a German. 

4. Architecture and the Plastic Art.—TIio Goiliic style 
was universally adopted in Germany, Prance, and England. Into 
Italy it penetrated no farther than Milan. The new Church of St 
Peter at Rome, the foundation of which was laid in 1506 by Pope 
Julius II., presents the most splendid specimen of the antique 
Romanesque style. ThepfesiSzc art was carried to its highest per- 
fection by such masters as Lorenzo Ghiberti {oh. 1455) and Midiael 
Angelo {oh, 1564). The Art of Painting also reached its highest 
stage in the fifteenth century. There were at this time four different 
scliools of painters. The 'Florentine School^ which chiefly devoted 
itself to the representation of scriptural events, was founded by 
Giotto {oh, 1336), and numbered among its members such master? 
as Angelico of Fiesole, who always joined prayer witli painting, 
Leonardo da Vinci (the Last Supper), Fra Bartolomeo and Michael 
Angelo. The Lombard School, of whch Bellini was the most dis- 
tinguished representative, also gave itself at first to the study of 
sacred subjects, but soon afterwards abandoned this for the secular 
department. The Umbrian School seemed almost to breathe the 
spirit of St Francis. Its most celebrated masters were Raphael oj 
Urhino (the Sixtine Madonna), Correggio (Night), and Titian 
(Ascension of the Yirgin, Ecce Homo, etc.). The German School 
was represented by such men as the .brothers Hubert and John van 
Eyh, Albrecht JDilrer, and Hans Holbein, 

§ 144. POPULAR LIFE AND NATIONAL LITERATURE, 

The fearful decay of the Papacy, as well as the deep degeneracy 
of the clergy and of the monastic orders, were not without their 
effects upon the people. At no previous period had the Church less 
influence on the moral and religious condition of the community. 
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In trutlij tlie ancient reyerence for the Church and its rites had been 
rudely shakeiij though not entirely destroyed. But the religious 
enthusiasm and the deep poetry of popular life gradually disappeared. 
Such personages as a Catharine of Siennuj a maid of Orleans^ or a 
Nicholas von der Flxie were only isolated phenomena in the history 
of that period. As the practice of indulgences increased^ all moral 
earnestness ceased^ and all religious fervour gave way. Yetj happily, 
not Entirely ; the existence of the Begliards and Lollards^ nay, even 
the excesses of the Flagellants, proved that men still thought 
seriously on the most serious of subjects. The religious fervour 
still existing among the people, was nourished and cherished by the 
faithful teaching of the Mystics, and found vent in the wide-spread 
association known as the Friends of God. In an opposite direction, 
though, perhaps, ultimately traceable to the same source, we have 
the Brothers and Bisters of the Free Spirit But along with such 
piety, superstition also greatly increased, all the more dangerous now 
that it was no longer associated with the poetry and naive irony of 
a former age. The men of this period, on the contrary, firmly 
believed iii the black art, in witchcraft, in compacts with the devil, 
and similar absurdities. Tow^ards the close of our period, however, 
a new era dawned. The former mode of conducting warfare ceased, 
on the invention of powder ; while the municipal institutions of 
the various and flourishing towns of Germany called forth and 
afforded scope for civic virtues, for love of freedom, energy, and 
industry. Lastly, the invention of the art of printing initiated the 
great changes of which modern society is the result. 

1. Eeligious Association's among the People.— Besides the 
Beghards and Beguins, another association was formed at Antwerp in 
1300, on occasion of a pestilence. ' The Lollards (from lull = sing) 
devoted themselves chiefly to attendance on the sick and the inter- 
ment of the dead. They also were exposed to the persecutions of 
the Inquisition, till John XXII. in 1318 granted them toleration 
on certain conditions. — But the strangest sight presented, at that 
period were those long trains Flagellants, who, with faces 
covered, xvandered from country to country, amidst weeping, lamen- 
tation, and the chant of penitential hymns, continually applying, 
as they marched, the scourge to their naked backs. These revolting 
processions had suddenly appeared in Italy even at a former period, 
during the horrors of the war between the Guelphs and Gliibeliiqes, 
They again paraded the cities of Europe on different occasions during 
the fourteenth century, especially in, 1348,. during the ravages of the 

black death ” The Flagellants made their appearance along the 
banks of the Ehine, whence, growing, like an avalanche, they passed 
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throiigli Germany, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Sweden, and 
England. On the advice of Pope Clement FJ., whom they had sum- 
moned to join tliem, they w^ere refused admission into Prance. The 
paroxysm^lasted for three years. It was raised anew in 1399, %vheii 
famine, pestilence, war with the Turks, and expectation of tlie ap- 
proaching end of the wmrld, excited the minds of men, and Flagel- 
lants again passed through Lombardy. This time they were arrayed 
in white garments, on which account they were called Bkuwhi or Al- 
haiL 111 1417, St Vincent Feri^eri^ a celebrated Spanish preacher, led 
a long train of Flagellants through Italy, France, and Spain. Princes, 
popes, universities, and councils expostulated against this mad fana- 
ticism, without, however, being able to suppress it. But after the 
Council of Constance had denounced this species of penance, St 
Vincent himself ceased to take part in it. Some of the Flagellants 
fell into sectarianism and heresy ; they denounced the hierarchy as 
Antichrist, rejected the rites of Christianity, and declared that the 
baptism of blood, obtained by means of the scourge, w^as the only 
efficacious sacrament. Many of these fanatics were condemned to 
the stake by the Inquisition. (Comp. E. Q. Forsiemann^ d. clir. 
Geisslerges. — the Chr. Flag. — Halle 1828 ; (r. MoJmikej cl. Geiss- 
lerges., in Ilian’s Joumal,’^ III. 2; L. Schneegam^ le grand 
pilgrimage des Flag., transL into Germ, by Tischendorf^ Leips. 
1840 ; — Heller^ Vine. Ferrari Leben u. Wirken. BerL 1830 ; 
Comes de Hohentlial-StGedteln^ de Vine. Perr. Lips. 1839.) 

Another and kindred form of madness was that of the J umpees 
or Dancers (Chorisantes), who, by way of penance, commenced 
frantic and hysteric dances, which by some infection carried away 
even accidental and indifferent spectators. These fanatics appeared 
along the banks of the Rhine in 1347 and 1418. They w^ere re- 
garded as possessed, and the aid of St Vitus was,, invoked for their 
cure (hence the name of St Vitus’ dante). Comp. Seeker^ die Tanz- 
wmth e. Volkskrankh. d. M. A. (Dancing Madness an Epid. of the 
M. A.) Berl. 1832. 

2. The Ppjends of Gob. (Comp. C, Schmidt, d. Gottes- 
freiincle im 14. Jahrli. Jen. 1S54: ; Bohrich, in the ^^Zeitschr. fur 
hist. Theol.’’ 1 840. I.) — During the fourteenth century a wide-spread 
and deep spirit of mysticism seemed to pervade all Western Ger- 
many, from- the Low Countries to the borders of Italy. In’ truth a 
religious awakening had taken place among the people, though 
from peculiar causes it bore a mystic and contemplative character. 
All ranks and classes, inmates of monasteries and Beguins, knights ^ 
in their castles, artisans in their workshops, and merchants in 
their warehouses, equally came under its influence. Ultimately 
it led to the formation of a great fraternity of so-called Friends of 
God, the various associations of which kept up personal or, episto- 
lary intercourse. This revival was chiefly felt at Cologne, ,Steas- 
burg, and Basle. Its preachers belonged mostly to the DominicaB 
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Ox'dei*;^ and the Tiews which they expressed or propagated were 
drawn from the writings of the German Mystics* (§ 147), They 
were entirely free from sectarianism, and cherished the ceremonies 
of the Church as symbols and vehicles of Divine grace. But 
from tlie year 1340 a mysterious personage evidently presides over 
this movement, and results wider than those formerly sought began 
to be aimed after. Most of “ the Friends’’ themselves seem to have 
been ignorant of the name or residence of this man. They call him 
enlightened layman,” and “the great friend of God from 
the Oberlanci” Twice only is the mystery partly cleared away, 
and we hear of the name of Nicholas of Basle. " About 1340 he 
appeared at Strasburg, where he exercised a decisive influence upon 
Jolm Tauler (§ 147, 1). Again in 1356, when Basle was visited by 
a fearful earthquake, he addressed a letter to universal Christendom 
calling to repentance. In 1367 he retired into the Swiss moun- 
tains with four of his most - intimate associates (one of them a 
Jewish convert); and when Gregory XL returned to Eome in 1377, 
Nicholas and one of his associates confronted him, and urged upon 
him the present situation, the dangers, and the requirements of the 
Church. The Pope at first received him with distrust, but dismissed 
him in a very different spirit. It is difficult exactly to ascertain 
what Nicholas really aimed after, and by what means he intended 
to accomplish his plans. This alone is certain, that he had con- 
ceived some great plan for the Church, the execution of which 
he deferred till the time, which God should indicate to him. In 
1379 those friends which belonged to the inner circle held a meet- 
ing in a mountain solitude, and finally resolved to adjourn for 
another year. After that term they again assembled on the same 
spot, -when it is said a letter from heaven fell among them, in- 
forming them that God had delayed His judgments for other three 
years. From that period w(^lose sight of them ; but several years 
later Nicholas and two of his associates were burned by order of the 
Inquisition at Vienne, on the charge of being Beghards, and the 
same punishment was awarded at Cologne in 1393 to Martin^ a 
Benedictine from Reichenau, one of the adherents of Nicholas. The 
writings of Nicholas which are still extant have been published by 
C. Schmidt, L c., and in his Life of Tauler, 

3. The Beothees and Sistees of the Free SI^irit,— 
Originally they may have been an offshoot from the sect of the 
Holy Spirit (§ 138, 2), or else the result of a tendency similar to 
that which led to the formation of the Friends of God, only that 
in this case it led to the opposite extreme of pantheism and anti- 
nomianism. They seem to have existed in many parts of Germany 
at the beginning’ of the fourteenth century, especially along the 
Rhine, Cologne being their principal centre. They held essejitially 
pantheistic views. Every pious person w^as a Christ, in whom God 
became incarnate. Whatever was done in love was right. The 
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perfect %Tere free from the law^ and could not sin. The Church, its 
sacraments and rites, were a deception or an imposture ; purga- 
tory, heaven, and hell, so many fables ; marriage was against nature, 
and property, theft. Their secret services appropriately closed with 
orgies. The Inquisition proceeded against them by the sword and 
the stake. — Other parties of a kindred character were the Adamites in 
Austria (1312), the Luciferians in Angermunde (1326), and the 
Tiirlupinesm the Isle of France (1372). At the commencement 
of the fifteenth century they reappeared at Brussels under tthe 
name of Homines intelligentise and in 1421 Ziska exterminated 
the Bohemian Adamites^ who, by way of imitating the paradisiacal 
state, lived naked on an island in the Danube, and had their wives 
in common. 

4. National Liteeatuee.— At the close of the thirteenth and 
the commencement of the fourteenth century a new literature 
sprung up in Italy, which in many respects affected the Church. 
To three Florentine writers does Europe owe it, that the spell was 
broken by which poetry and science had so long been bound to 
the Latin language. The importance of this can scarcely be ovex”- 
estimated. Not only have these writers left unperishing monuments 
of their own genius, they also became the fathers of the Italian 
language, and gave a great impulse to national literature generally. 
The general pi’evaleiice of the Latin was one of the means by which 
the Church of Home retained its absolute hold on the minds of 
men, repressed all independent and national movements, and pre- 
vented the expression of those antipapal sentiments which were 
rapidly pervading the peoples of Europe. In all these respects 
it was impox'tant that former I'estraints should be removed. But the 
three writers to whom we allude were also enthusiastic admirers of 
classical literature ; indeed, they prepared the way for the study of 
the classics, and became the precurso|^ of the Humanists (§ 151). 
Witlial they were opposed, though not to the same degree, to the 
subtleties of scholasticism, and boldly satirised the abuses in the*" 
Church, the aiTogance of the hierarchy, the I'apacity and dissolute- 
ness of the Papacy, as also the moral and intellectual decay of the 
clergy and of the monastic orders. Dante Alighieei (born at 
Florence 1256, oh, in exile at Ravenna 1321) stood on the boun- 
dary liiie of two centuries and two epochs. His ^^Divina Corn- 
media^^ may be I'egarded as embodying the views and tendencies of 
his o^Yn age, and forecasting the advent of another. He was an 
enthusiastic admirer of St Thomas and his theology; but his scholas- 
ticism was transformed and spiritualised by the finest aesthetic taste 
and the most fervid imagination* In deep anguish of spirit he 
mourned over the decay of the Church. Thus ho relegated a 
Boniface VIIL, but also a Frederic II*, to hell. In sharpest lan- 
guage he exposed the degeneracy of the monks, while he at the same 
time /extolle,d the bliss of St i^anois-aiid, St Dominic; . He '■could 
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julmire the classic beauties of Virgil ; but more than all the rest, he 
dwelt Avith peculiar delight on the fulness of Christian truth. While 
reprobating the practice of indulgences, he continued to adhere to 
the dogmas of the Church- Petrabch (born at Arezzo in 1304. 
oJ. near Padua in 1374) went much beyond his predecessor. Ills 
opposition to scholasticism brought upon him the hatred and perse- 
cution of schoolmen and monks ; and although he still ranked the 
classics as far subordinate to the teaching of the Church, his admira- 
tion of antiquity occasionally led him beyond the bounds of proper 
moderation. Boccaccio (born in 13i3, oh. 1375) was a most 
violent opponent of scholasticism, monasticism, and the hierarchy. 
He speaks of them not in language of indignation, but of irony and 
contempt. At the same time, howwer, he also deals too light] v 
with the great moral and religious requirements of Christianity. In 
later years he expressed, in his Decameron e,’’ deep regret about 
any such expressions occurring in his youthful ^Yritings.~GEEMAK 
national literature decayed along with the dynasty of the Hohen- 
staufen. The only department deserving mention was that of popular 
poetry^ secular and religious. The compositions of the master singen^ 
bear the character of proud self-consciousness on the part of those 
towns of “Germany wdieuce they sprung. 

§ 145. ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE. 

In 1343 Clement VL gave his sanction to the teaching of the 
schoolmen regarding indulgences (§ 137, 1). Nor was this mea- 
sure in opposition to the view taken by the reformatory councils 
of the fifteenth century, which only disapproved of their abuse, 
for the purpose of raising money. In 1477 Sixtus IV. con- 
firmed the tenet, that indulgi^nces might be granted for those who 
were defunct, and that they delivered souls from purgatory. In 
i*eply to the somewhat impertinent question, why the Pope, who 
possessed such ample powers, did not at once deliver all souls from 
purgatory, it w^as said, that the Church followed in the wake of 
Divine justice, and dispensed its benefits only ^Miscrete et cum 
moderamine,” The practice, of indulgences ivas still further carried 
out by the institution of years of Jubilee. On the testimony of a 
man 107 years of age, that 100 years before a jubilee had been pro- 
claimed, Boniface VIII. promised, in 1300, an indulgence of 100 
years to all Christians who should penitently visit for fifteen days the 
Church of the Holy Apostles at Kome. No fewer than 200,000 
availed themselves of the privilege. His successors shortened tlie 
intervening period of jubilees to fifty, to thirty-three, and lastly to 
twenty-five years. Instead of making a personal pilgrimage to 
, 'VOL.T. 2 a - 
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Eomej it was declared sufficient to pay the travelling expenses. Ne- 
potism and extravagance were emptying the coffers of the Pope, and' 
the traffic of indulgences offered the readiest means of replenishing 
them. Wars with the Turks and the building of St Peter’s Church 
served as a ready pretext for a fresh sale of these new spiritual wares 
The venders of indulgences did all in their power to vaunt the ex 
cellency of their articles, and the necessity for penitence and amend 
ment were no longer mentioned. Indulgence was even granted*for 
sins contemplated. Such abuses rendered anything like eccleMas- 
tical discipline impossible; and if any respect still existed for the 
confessional, it was speedily destroyed by the interference of the 
mendicant orders, who claimed the privilege of attending to penitents 
at any time and place. Already excommunication and the ^interdict 
had lost their terrors. On Corpus Christi Day, the bull In cosna 
Domini” (issued by Martin V. at the close of the Council of Con- 
stance, and greatly enlarged by succeeding popes) was solemnly 
recited at Rome, and the anathema against all heretics, which it 
embodied, renewed. The Inquisition had still enough to do, perse- 
cuting and' burning Beghards, Lollards, Flagellants, Fratricelli, 
Friends of God, and other sectaries. Innocent VIII, gave his formal 
sanction (1484) to the popular superstition about witches, and ap- 
pointed two judges for such causes in Germany — perhaps in some 
measure as a compensation for the circumstance, that the Inq^uxsition 
had never properly thriven In that country 

1. The Inquisition attained greatest power in France and Italy. 
The Spanish Inquisition (sanctum officiam) was instituted in 1481 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, and organised in 1483 by the Inquisitor- 
General, Thomas de Torquemada, In some respects it was as much 
a political as an ecclesiastical institution, since the confiscation of 
property served to enrich the public treasury and to humble the 
proud aristocracy. Its persecutions of the hated Moriscoes and 
Jews made this dreadful tribunal popular among the Spaniards. The 
Aiito-daffid s (or acts of faith) were celebrated amidst revolting dis- 
plays of pomp and state. According to the statement of LlorenU 
(Hist. crit. de ITnquis. d’Espagne. Par. 1815), no fewer than 32,000 
individuals were burnt, 18,000 were similarly punished in effigy, 
while 300,000 received other sentences at the hands of the Spanish 
Inquisition, from its origin to the time when Napoleon swept it away 
in 1808* Comp. CJ. J. Hefele (d. Cardinal Ximenez. 2d Ed. Tub. 
1851), who^has corrected some of the statements of Llorente. 

' 2. Peooedure AaAiNSrWiTCHKs.V (Oomp. feiblioth., 

'et,'Bcripta magica. Lemgo :1739-45. IF, Geafoh* 

d* Hexenpxxjc.— Hist of the f^roeed. ag. Witch. — ' Ct 
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(t. i\ Wdchte?^^ Beitr. ziir Gesch. d. deutscli. Strafr. Tiib. 1845.)— 
In 1484 Innocent lYiil issued the bull Summis desiderantes 
affectibuSj” ^vliereiii he informed the Germans that their country 
was overrun by witches, for whose destruction he had appointed two 
inquisitors, Henry Kmmer and Jacob Sprenger. The paternar care 
of the Pope found too ready a response among a superstitious people. 
Prom confessions extorted on the rack, a perfect dogmatic and histo- 
rical system was framed, in which the various compacts made with 
the* devil, or the’ improper alliances contracted with him, obtained 
theft* due place, while the use of broomsticks and pitchforks, the 
revelries of Walpurgis Night and the scenes on the Blocksberg, 
found appi'opriate explanation. On the basis of this new lore 
Sprenger elaborated a code of criminal procedure against witches, 
Avhicli bore the title of Malleus Maleficarum.” The delusion spread 
like an epidemic, and thousands of innocent females expired amid 
tortures, not only in Germany, but in England, and even in Scot- 
land. Unfortunately, the lieformation made little difference in this 
respect, and the sorrow with which we witness the persecutions of 
supposed witches in Scotland, even during the most flourishing 
periods of religious life, is only equalled by our indignation on 
finding that an eminent Protestant lawyer on the Continent, Betie- 
diet Carpzovy should, so late as the seventeenth cent., have entered 
the lists in defence of the practice. King James VI. showed his zeal 
by writing a treatise on ^^Dmmonologie.” Christian Thomadm was 
the first, in 1707, successfully to combat this superstition. 


III. THEOLOGICAL SCIENCE. 

§ U6, SCHOLASTICISM AND ITS OPPONENTS. 

A large number of schools of learning were founded during this 
period. They increasingly assumed the character of universities, in 
the proper sense of the term, although chief attention was still paid 
to theology. These seminaries were generally pledged to the defence 
of matters as then existing, with all the abuses and defects of the 
system — hierarchical strongholds not nnfrequently planted in the 
heart of the enemy’s camp. Paris and Cologne were still the chief 
centres of scholasticism, which was there professed by the mendicant 
friars. For a considerable time realism had held undisputed sway, 
when William Occam again entered the lists in Germany in favour 
of nominalism. The controversy which now ensued was carried 
on with much bitterness; ultimatdy realism, which a number of the 
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Eeformers (among otliers, Wycliffe and Hus) professed^ was decried 
as tlie source of all heresy. Aristotle continued the great authority 
on all philosophical questions ; he was extolled as the precursor of 
Christ, and his system formed the basis of theology. But what of 
power and energy there was in scholasticism, had long passed away ; 
bitter polemics, empty formalism, and mere casuistry now constituted 
its sum and substance. That dangerous distinction made between 
philosophical and theological truth, by which one and the same jfro- 
])osition might be true in philosophy and false in theology, %as 
almost universally adopted. In ethics, the schoolmen addressed 
themselves chiefly to intricate questions, while on some points their 
views w^ere far from trustworthy (for example, in their defence of the 
murder of a tyrant, or their doctrine of probability). But already 
the reign of scholasticism was drawing to a close. Many complained 
of the abuse to which it had been turned ; others endeavoured to 
improve and reform it, or, by the study of the Bible and of the 
Fathers, to infuse into it a new life. Generally, however, the opposi- 
tion was one of principle, and that chiefly on the part of the Mystics 
(§ 147), the English and Bohemian Eeformers (§ 149 and 150), and 
the Humanists (§ 151). 

1. Among the schoolmen, properly so called, of that period, the 
most celebrated were Francis Matron, a Scotist at Paris — Doctor 
illuminatus or acutus— 1325, and Herveus Natalis, a Thomjst 
and general of the Dominicans, oh. 1323. But more extensive and 
impoi’tant than theirs was the influence of two other schoolmen, who 
not only renounced strict adherence to scholastic tenets, but ven- 
tured to propound evangelical views. William Durandus de St 
Forciano (near Clermont), also a Dominican — Doctor resolutissi- 
mus — and from 1826 Bishop of Meaux, had at first been a zealous 
advocate of Thomist views. Afterwards, ho^yever, he saw cause to 
(duinge his opinions. In philosophy he became a nominalist, while, 
in opposition to the schoolmen, he taught that there were doctrines 
wliich could not be demon sti'ated, and which had to be received in 
simple faith as revealed truth. On the subject of the Eucharist he 
held that the doctrine of consubstantiation was at least probable ; he 
also maintained that marriage was not a sacrament in the same sense 
as the other six. He wrote a commentary on Lombardus, and a 

Tractatus de statu animarum sanctarum postquam resolutaa sunt 
a corpore.’’ This wox’k was directed against the view of Pope John 
XXIL^ that the souls of the blessed attained vision of God, only 
after the resurrection and the last judgment In general, this erro- 
neous tenet was so strenuously opposed throughout the Church, that 
,.the Pontiff Miiaseif was obliged' to ^retract it Of kindi^ ipirit was 
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tliG Franciscan William OocaMj an Englishman — Doctor invinci- 
biiis— teacher at Paris, and provincial of ^his order. He was expelled 
hj the Franciscans on account of his taking the part of the more rigo- 
rous ill the order, and espoused the cause of Louis of Bavaria, whom 
he boldly defended against the interference of the hierarchy ; o5. 
1347. On many subjects he dissented from the views of Scotus, which 
were a kind of test of orthodoxy. In philosophy he was a Nomi- 
nalist ; he rejected the doctrine of tran substantiation, and aclo|:)ted 
of impanation. Agains^: John XXIL he wrote a Compen- 
diuifi erronim Joamiis XXII./’ in 'which he charged the Pontiif 
i\ith a number of heresies ; among others, with that above i-eferred 
to. In his numerous writings he frequently defended the opinion, 
that the Emperor was superior to, and the judge of, the Pope, and 
that the decision of all questions connected with marriage belonged 
to the State. (Comp. liettberg^ Occam u. Luther, in the theoL 
Stud. u. Kritt” for 1839. 1. ; also Turner^ Hist, of England, Middle 
Ages. YoL III.) Of course the papal ban was hurled against him ; 
the University of Paris also condemned his views. Still a large 
number of students gathered around him (Occamists). — The last 
great representative of the schoolmen was Gabriel Biel of Spires, 
a teacher at Tubingen (pb. 1495), and an admirer of Occam. He 
delivered sermons on the Ethics of Aristotle ; but in other respects 
avoided many of the errors of scholasticism, and at a later period 
joined the Brethren of the Common Life. 

2, Besides the Brethren of the Common Life (§ 142, 5) and thos(3 
•who advocated the views propounded at the Councils of Constance 
and Basle (§ 148), the following were the principal Optonexts, or 
rather reformers of scholasticism : — 1. Nicholas de Lyra, a Fran- 
ciscan, a Jewish convert from Normandy and teacher of theology 
at Paris {oh. 1340). His great meidt consisted in applying his stores 
of rabbinical and philological learning to the interpretation of Scrip- 
ture. Since Christian Druthmar (§ 140, 6), he was the first again 
to prosecute grammatical and historical exegesis. In translating 
the Bible, Luther largely availed himself of the commentaries of 
Lyra. Accordingly the enemies of the Reformers were wont to 
say : Si Lyra non lyrasset, Lutherus non saltasset. — 2. Thomas 
OF Brabwaedine, Archbishop of Canterbury {oh. 1349), a man of 
deep piety, whose theology was thoroughly Augustinian in its cast, 
and who charged his cotemporaries with Pelagianism.- — 3. The 
learned and acute Raymond of Sabunde at Toulouse, the founder 
of the science of natural theology, designed to exhibit the agree- 
ment between the book of nature and that of revelation. (Comp. 
F. Holherg^ de theol. naturali Raim. de Sabunde. Hal. 1843; i>. 
Matzke^ d. nat. Theol. d.' Raim* v. Sab. BresL 1846 ; C. SuttleT^ 
d, ReL Phil d. R. v. S. Augsb. T851.) - 
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§ 147. GEEMAN MYSTICISM. 

It will be remembered that during the twelftli and tbirteentli 
centuries mystickm bad formed an alliance with scholasticism. But 
as the latter gradually degenerated into unmeaning disputes and 
empty formalism, mysticism escaped from its thraldom and unfolded 
all the richness and depth of which, especially in that age, it showed 
itself capable. GeTma7iy -wb.% now its chief centre, and the nat^nal 
cast of this mysticism appeared even in the circumstance that its 
leading representatives wrote in the vernaculai*, and thereby con- 
tributed not a little to the development of the German language 
and literature. The mysticism to which we refer had a character 
of its own ; in it, lofty speculation which occasionally verged on 
and passed beyond the boundaries of pantheism, was conjoined 
with deep contemplativeness. During the fifteenth century it lost 
much of its metaphysical character, but gained all the more in bib- 
lical truth and practical tendency (approximating in that respect 
the older French mysticism). Two sentiments meet us in all 
the Mystics of that age — genuine sorrow for the decay of tlie 
Church, and equally ardent longing for a reformation. But mysti- 
cism, however practical and popular in its form, ho\vever right and 
evangelical in its aspirations, has never been able to bring about a 
thorough and lasting renovation of religious life. It finds an echo 
only in those isolated, quiet spirits which cherish deep longing for the 
cultivation of the inner life. Hence at best it cannot lead to results 
greater than the formation of separatist churches, whose exclusive 
cultivation of a subjective piety contains within itself the germs of 
error and of destruction. It is characteristic of such mysticism that, 
in its contemplation of wdiat the Saviour does IN US, it undervalues 
what He has done foe us, and that it devotes more attention to 
communion with God and sanctification than to justification by faith, 
which is the condition and basis of all fellowship with God. In 
short, no genuine reformation can take place without mysticism, but 
it alone is insufficient to accomplish that object. 

1 . The series of German philosophical Mystics opens with Masteii 
Eccaet {oh, about 1329), a provincial of the Dominicans. In bold- 
ness and vigour of speculation he was superior to , all his successors, 
but at the same time he strayed into open pantheism. It is more 
than probable that lie stood in some relation to the Brothers and 
Sisters of the Free Spirit, though he certainly did not share their 
antinomian views and practices. Archbishop Henry of pologne 
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summoned liim before liis tribmialj and laid tlie case before Pope 
John XXII. The commission appointed to try Eccart extracted 
from his writings twenty-eight propositionsj of which seventeen were 
declared directly heretical, the others at least suspicious and capa- 
ble of heretical interpretation. The Pope issued a bull of condem- 
nation, in which however he stated that Eccart had recanted shortly 
before his death, — which suppose amounted to this, that he 

denied holding the same views as the Brethren of the Free Spirit. 
His numerous tractates, written in German, were suppressed, and 
only fragments of them have been preserved. (Comp, iT. Jfarto- 

Meister Eccart. Hamb. 1842 ; C. in the Stud. u. 

Kritt.” for 1839. III.; T/wmsony in the same Eeview for 1845. III.; 

Sclmidty Les Mystiques du 14 Siecle, Strasb. 1836, 4; id 
BoliringeTy d. K. Christi u. ihre Zeugen. Vol. IL Sect. 3. Zur. 
1855; Deutsche Mystiker d. 14 Jahrh. ed. hj F. Pfeiffer, Leips. 
1845-57. Vol. IL) 

The writings and teaching of Eccart had produced a deep im- 
pression. He was followed during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries by other and likeminded Mystics. If the speculations of 
Eccart had been pantheistic in their tendency, they now endea- 
voured to give them a more scriptural character, and to turn them 
to practical account. Their writings and sermons in the vernacular 
contributed not a little to the revival of genuine piety among the 
people. Foremost among these Mystics we mention:— 1. The 
Dominican Johannes Tauler at Strasburg {ob, 1361), one of the 
most powerful preachers of any age, whose labours seem to have 
been richly, blessed. His own conversion and spiritual growth 
were in great measure due to intercourse with Nicholas of BasUy 
the ^Hriend of God” (§144,2). He was distinguished by deep 
humility, ardent -love, and fervent piety. It was the main object 
of all his labours that Christians should daily die to the world and 
to self, that so Christ might be found in them, and that they should 
feel themselves poor in spirit, that so they might become rich in 
God. Withal he clearly understood and preached the great truth 
of justification by faith. Especially did he abound in labours dur- 
ing the terrible year 1348, wdien the black death ravaged Strasburg 
and the papal interdict rested on the doomed city. But no inter- 
dict could bind Tauler. The best known of his writings is that on 
the “ Imitation of the Poor Life of Christ.” His style and diction 
entitle him to a place among the best German prose writers before 
Duther. (Comp. C, Schmidt, Joh, Tank v. Strassb. Hamb. 1841. 
B, Bdhring, J. Taiil. u. d* Gottesfreunde, Hamb, 1853. Eudel- 
bach, christi. Biographie, I. 3.)— 2. Henry Suso, a Dominican 
at Ulm, also called jbnandus, the son of a Count of Berg (ob, 1365). 
His wndtings, full of sorrow for sin and love to the Lord, which 
seem the very outpourings of his soul, go straight to the heart. 
(Comp, i/efc/i. Biepenhrock, Suso’s Lebeii u. Schriften, wdtli an 
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Introd. by Gorres^ 2(1 Ed. Kegensb. 1837. C* Schnidf^ der ?ilyst. 
H. Suso, in tbe ^‘^Stud. n. Kritt/’ for 1843. lY. F, Bricka^ Henri 
Suso. Stras. 1854.) — 3. JohnEuysbeoek, an Augustine monk at 
Brussels {ob. 1381). He was called Doctor ecstaticiis, from the cir- 
cumstance that he laid such stress on the ecstatic state, in which 
man cast off tlie heavy and impeding bonds of outward sense, and 
opened his heart immediately and clirectly to the influences of the 
love of God and the communications of His Spirit. (Comp. Eiicjel- 
Iiarclf, Rich. V. St Victor 11 . Job. Eiiysbr. Erlang. 1838.)— 4 Her- 
3 IANN OF FritzlaE; a pious layman, who has left us a work on the 
.Life of the SahitSy which has lately been again edited (by Fj\ 
Pfeiffer j in his ^Geutsche Myst. d. 14. Jahrh. Vol. I. Leips. i845). 
In attractive language and with most affectionate simplicity, he 
endeavoui’ed to show how the outward life of the saints reflected 
their inward purity. The book is entirely free from that miserable 
externalism which formed the {staple of ordinary legends. Through- 
out it is interspersed with explanations and remarks which breathe 
a deep mysticism and sublime speculation. — 5. The unknown author 
of the tractate entitled Theologia Germanica, a noble treatise, 
which vsetteth forth what Adam and what Christ is, and how Adam 
is to die and Christ to rise in us,” The work treats principally of 
the incarnation of God in .Christ, and the elevation of man by the 
Saviour. It was held in very high esteem by Luther, who pub- 
lished a new edition of it. (Transl. into Engl, by Mis^ Winkiuorth^ 
with a Pref. by Kingsley, John Staufitz, Vicar-General 
of the Augustine Order in Germany, and tbe spiritual father of 
Luther. Himself a warm admirer of the German Mystics, he suc- 
ceeded in awakening similar sentiments among the members of his 
order. But he felt unequal to the contest on which Luther entered, 
and accordingly retired into a Benedictine monastery at Salzburg, 
where he died in 1524. 

Even in the case of Suso, speculative mysticism had assumed a 
inoi’e practical cast. This change w^as finally completed by the 
"^Brethren of the Common Life” (§ 142, 5). Most distinguished 
among their writers was Thomas a Kemfis {oL 1471). Accord- 
ing to their views, the whole life, all thinking, knowledge, and ac- 
tion, were to spring from love to God, and to manifest themselves 
in the way of growing sanctification. Thomas a Kempis was the 
author of many tractates ; the well-known hook on the Imitation of 
Christ is generally ascribed to him. With the exception of the 
Bible, perhaps no other work has so frequently been reprinted, or 
txansiated into so many languages, nor has any other been pex'used by 
so many persons of all ranks and creeds. (Comp. F, Silbert, Ger- 
sen, Gersou u. Kempis, welcher ist d. Verf. etc.— who is the author, 
etc.-r-Vienna 1828. Ullmann^ in the Stud, u. Kritt ” for 1843. L 
G. Fert, Etudes hist, sur ITmit* de J* C. TouL 1857. B. Bahrinq^ 
ThhvVKempen. Beri 1840.) 
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lY. REFORMATORY MOVEMENTS. 

§ 148 . THE REFORMATION IN HEAD AND MEMBERS. : 

The desire for a reformation in head and members cootiiiiied to 
exist throiiglioiit the whole of this period, down to the Eeformation, 
and even beyond it. It had found utterance in the reformatory 
Councils of Pisa, Constance, and Basle; but the utter failure of all 
such attempts, however sincere and energetic, and how^ever wide the 
sympathies they commanded, proves that they started from a wrong 
principle. While recognising that these councils kept themselves 
entirely free from all sectarian tendencies, and honestly endeavoured 
not to destroy but to reform the Church from within, we cannot 
shut our eyes to the manifest defects of those movements. Fore- 
most among them we place the circumstance, that they aimed after 
a reformation Only in head and members^ not in spirit; an attempt 
which may be compared to the pruning of wild branches, while 
that w^hich in times past caused, and would still promote their 
growth, is left untouched. In truth, it was neyer intended to 
abolish more than the most grievous oppressions, and certain 
gross outw^ard scandals — such as the assumptions of the hierarchy, 
the exactions of the Papacy, and the dissoluteness of the clergy* 
But these councils entered not on questions of doctrine; despite 
their corruption, the Komish interpretation of dogmas was uni- 
versally acknowledged. Nor was it understood that any genuine 
renovation could only proceed from the preaching of repentance 
and fx'om a devout acknowledgment of the doctrine of justification 
by faith in Him who justifieth the ungodly. Hence it was that 
the reformers of Constance condemned to the stake a Hus^ who had 
pointed out and endeavoured to apply this the only true lever of a 
genuine reformation; hence, also, the fathers of Basle hesitated 
not to proclaim ^Hhe Immaculate Conception”- as an article of 
catholic fiiitlp The miscarriage of all these attempts must, therefore, 
not be ascribed to outward obstacles, either at Pisa or Constaiiee, 
such as, that before addressing themselves to the -work of reforma- 
tion the fathers proceeded to the choice of a new Pope, who, after- 
wards prevented any genuine reformation. On the contrary, the 
circumstance that the members of these councils refused to address 
themselves to a reformation of the Church till they had given it a 
head, is rather an honourable testimony to their conscientiousness ; 
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but even had it been otherwise, their defective principles would have 
led to the same result. On this ground also w^e can understand 
why the ablest men in the Council of Basle gradually retired from it 
in despair, and, like Nicholas of Cusa^ again embraced the phantom of 
papal supremacy, which, under a Gregory and an Innocent,* had 
proved so powerful an instrument of reform. However clearly 
they discerned that all such attempts as were made by councils had 
proved abortive, they failed to perceive the real cause of this, and 
hence once more clung to the Papacy as the sole anchor of hope. 

1. Feench Kefoemers. — The desire for a reformation of the 
Church in head and members was chiefly fostered by the great re- 
presentatives of the University of Paris. Among these divines wc 
mention : 1. Peter d’Ailly, Chancellor of the University of 
Paris, from 1396 Bishop of Oambray, and from 1411 also a car- 
dinal {oh, 1425). Ill many respects he still adhered to the scholastic 
method, and even wrote a commentary on Lombardus, while at the 
same time he endeavoured to give a biblical basis to his favourite 
science.— 2 . John Charliee of Geeson (a little village near 
Eheims), Doctor Christianissimus, the pupil and successor of d’AiUy 
’ at Paris {oh, 1429). He strenuously insisted that a. General 
Council ivas superior to the Pope, — a principle which, in his 
opinion, w^as absolutely necessary for any genuine reformation. 
jSIor was he merely alive to outward defects in the Church ; on 
the contrary, he was ivont to appeal to the Bible as the only source 
and rule of Christian knowledge, and contended against the abuse 
of the doctrine of indulgences, and the multiplication of saints and 
festivals. Still he would have withheld the Scriptures in the verna- 
cular from the laity, and branded eveiy one as an heretic who did 
not implicitly i-eceive the interpretation which the Church gave of 
a passage. Gerson was deeply impressed with the desirableness of 
combining mysticism wnth scholasticism. His own mysticism, how- 
ever, was rather practical than speculative. (Comp. C, Schmidt^ 
Essai sur J. Gerson. Par. 1839 ; and the Essays on his Mystic, 
by Lielmer in the Stud. u. Kritt.” for 1835. if., by Ilimdeshageu 
in lllgerCs Journal IV., and by Engelhardt ; Thomassy^ Jean Ger- 
son. jPar. 1843: Dr J, Id, Sclmab (Eom. Cath.), Joh. Gerson, e. 
Monogr. Wtirzb. 1859.) The genuineness of one of Gersoifs most 
important tractates (^^ de modis miiendi — Ecclesiam”), as also that of 
some tractates generally ascribed to d’Ailly, has lately been im- 
pugned by Dr Schwab. However the controversy may ’be decided, 
even the withdrawal of the tractates in question would not establish 
Dr Sfs ultramontane inferences, nor make any material difference 
in our estimate of Gerson either as a divine or a reformer. — 3. 
Nicholas of Clemangis, Rector of the University of Paris, from 
which he retired into solitude: about 1440). Of all divines in 
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the Chnrcli lie perceived most clearly existing abuses, and most 
fully recognised the authority of the Scriptures as the rule of belief 
and of judgment. (Comp. A, MilntZj ITic. de Clemanges, sa vie et 
ses ecrits. Strasb. 1846.)— 4. Louis d’Allemand, Cardinal and 
Archbishop of Arles, the ablest and most eloquent member of tlio 
antipapal party at Basle. He was excommunicated and deposed by 
Eugenms IV. But when the Council of Basle made subjection, 
Pqpe Nicliolas V. restored him, and in 1527 Clement VII. even 
allowed the faithful to venerate him as a saint 

2. The Friends of Eeform ik Germany. — A considerable 
time liefore the appearance of the French reformers, a German, 
Henry of Langenstein, near Marhurg {Henricits de Hassid). 
liad insisted that princes and prelates should summon a General 
Council in order to put an end to the papal schism, and to initiate a 
reformation in the Church. His -work, ‘^Consilium pacis de unione 
ac reformatione ecclesim in concilio nniversali,” appeared in 1381. 
It contained a humbling, but unfortunately too correct account of 
the desolate state of the Church. The monasteries he designated 
^^ prostibula meretricmn,” and the cathedral churches ^^spelunca". 
raptorum et latronum.” He taught first at Paris, and from 
1381 in Vienna, where he died as rector of the University. — 2. 
Theodore of Kiem (Neheim) was secretary to Gregory IX,, with * 
wdiom he went from France to Rome. Afterwards he became 
Bishop of Verdun, and died in 1417 as Bishop of Cambray during 
the sittings of the Council of Constance, of which he was a member* 
Plis -writings, which have not yet received sufficient attention, 
are of the greatest importance for the history of the schism and of 
the Council. Tliroughout, his language is bold and unsparing, and 
he may be regarded the most advanced of the reformers at Con- 
stance.— 3. Gregory of Heimbhrg. He attended the Council 
of Basle as secretary to AEneas Sylvius, who at the time w^as still 
attached to the reforming party. But his violent opposition to 
papal assumptions caused such excitement, that yBneas deemed it 
prudent to dismiss his secretary. He afterwards became Syndic of 
Nurnberg, and in 1459 attended the Council of Mantua as ambas- 
sador of the Emperor Sigismund. Pope Pius 11. (iEneas Sylvius) 
excommunicated him, from which time he wandered about from place 
to place, the victim of papal persecutions. He died at Dresden in 
1472, His writings were collected and published at Frankfort in 
1608, under the title, Scripta nervosa justitheque plena.’^ On the 
relation between iEneas and Gregory comp, also G. Pfizer, d. 
Deutsche u. d. W elsche (the German and the Itah). Stuttg. 1844. — 
4. Nicholas of Cusa, near Treves (his real name was CliryflTtz 
=:crab). He attended the Council of Basle as Archdeacon of 
Lieges, spoke and wrote in defence of the principles of that Council 
(de concordantia catholica LL HI.) ; but afterwards joined the papal 
party, was ^e^Yarded with the episcopal see of Brixen, wdiere he died 
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a cardinal in 1464. Against the abuses of the scholastic method 
he wrote three books “ de docta ignoraiitia,” (Comp. F, A . Scliarpff^ 
fi.kirchl. n. lit. Wirken d. Nic. -V. Cusa — the Eccl. and Lit. Labours 
of N. of C. — Vol. 1. May. 1843. J. M. d. deutsche Card. 
Nic. V. Cusa u. d, Kirche s. Zeit. Eegensb. 1847. 2 Vols. R. 
Zimmermaiin^ C. als Vorl. Leibn. — C. the precurs. of Leibii. — 
Weim. 1852.) 

3. Italy also contributed to the Council of Basle one ivho at le^ast 
for a time appeared to be a reformer, ^neas Sylvius Picco- 
lomini was among the most determined opponents of Eugeni us 
IV. He wrote a history of the Council of Basle couched in a 
violent, antipapal spirit, and became secretary of Felix, the Pontiff 
whom that Council elected. But in 1442 he entered the service 
of the Emperor Frederic III., became poet laureate and imperial 
counsellor. In this capacity he displayed considerable diplomatic 
skill in bringing about the Coyicordat of Frankfort in 1446, by which 
a reconciliation was effected between Pope Eugenius and the Ger- 
man princes. Ten years afterwards Calixtus IV. nominated him 
. cardinal, and in 1458 he was elevated to the papal see as Pius II. 
His poetic effusions are full of most indecent passages, and his 
former lasciviousness continued even after his accession to the see 
♦ of Peter. 

§ 140. ATTEMPTS AT EVANGELICAL REEORHATION. 

While the divines of Paris attacked the glaring abuses of the 
Papacy, a more hopeful movement had commenced in England and 
Bohemia. Hot merely the outward corruptions of the Church, but 
their hidden causes, were to be exposed and removed. Another 
distinctive feature of this Eeformation was, that it addressed itself 
to the people rather than to the learned, and aimed at enlisting 
their sympathies and convictions. For the first time also w'as it 
understood and proclaimed, more or less distinctly, that a genuine 
reformation must be based on that great doctrine of justification by 
fin'th, which had at first been the corner stone of the Church. .It 
is on this ground that Wycliffe and Hus, the representatives of this 
movement, have frequently been represented as the precursors 
of the Eefoi^mation of the sixteenth century. However correct 
in some respects the statement, there was a vast difference be- 
tween these men and the reformers of Wittemberg or Geneva. 
Not to speak of the comparatively smalf success of their labours, 
which in part may have been due to the circumstance that the ful- 
ness of time for such comprehensive reforms had not yet come, they 
failed, partly by defect, -and partly by excess.-' On the, one '’bihdy 
they perceived not with sufficient clearness the doctrine of objective 
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jiistificationj as contradistinguished from sanctification or subjective 
righteousness ; on the other hand; their views of the nature and 
constitution of the true Church went to and beyond tlie verge of 
a false spiritualism. Virtually ackiiowdedging no other than the 
invisible Cliurch, they failed in establishing a visible community ; 
Yfhile in their aims after excessive purity and simplicitjj they dis- 
connected themselves not only from the past, but even from tiro 
present. Of the two reformers whom we have mentioned, Hus vras 
more a man of the people than Wycliife. If his vie'^i\s were less 
philosophical, and his system less developed, his aims were more 
practical and popular, and more fully directed towards inward and 
spiritual renovation, than those of his great English teacher. — 
These tendencies were not confined to England or Bohemia. A 
similar movement sprung up in other lands, especially in the Low 
Countries. In this case also submission to the Scriptures, and faith 
in the crucified Saviour as the ground of salvation, were regarded as 
the only principles capable of achieving a genuine reformation. 
Like Hus and Wycliffe^ those divines adopted the theological system 
of St Augustine, hut their activity was more quiet, confined to 
narrower circles, and rather theological than popular. Even in Italy 
a I’eformer appeared. Thoroughly imbued with evangelical senti- 
ments, Savonarola exercised during his brief public career a most 
precious influence upon his countrymen. 

1. Eeformers in the Low Countries. (Comp. C. UUmamy 
Reformers before the Reform. Edinb. Clarks’ For. Theol. Libr. 
G- Muurling^ de Wess. Gansf cum vita turn merit, in praep. sacr. 
emend. P. L (vita). TraJ. 1831.) — Most of these reformers had 
learned in the school of the Brethren of the Common Life,” The 
following were the most celebrated among them : — 1. John Pup- 
per of Gogh, prior of a cloister of canon esses at Malines which 
himself had founded (olh 1475). From his writings (de libertate 
Christiana, de quatiior erroribus circa legem) we gather that he was 
a man of deep piety. His theology is entirely that of Augustine: 
he insists at great length that love, which constitutes the liberty of 
the children of God, forms the great subject-matter of theology, wiiile 
the exclusive authority of Scripture affords ^he sole testing point 
of Christian truth. It wull not appear strange if we acid, that Flip- 
per also inveighed against legalism, ^york-righteollsness, and ail 
externalism in religion.' — 2.-,j6ips[ Ruchrath of Wesel, pro- 
fessor at Erfurt, then preacher at Mayence and Worms (oh- 
His theology was also cast in the mould of St Augustine. He 
denied the power of the Pope to;issue anathemas or to grant indul- 
gences, and preached the doctrine of salvation by faith alone. His 
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views on the Eucharist were certainly not Eomisli; those on the 
Church hordered on spiritualism. He wrote a tractate, ^^de jejunio,’^ 
against ecclesiastical fasts; axiotherj de indulgentiis,” against in- 
dtilgeiices ; and a third, de potestate ecclesiastica,” against the 
hierarchy. The Dominicans ill May ence accused and condemned 
him as a heretic. Bent by age and disease, he was prevailed upon 
to recant and to commit his writings to the flames, wdiile he him- 
self was condemned to imprisonment for life. His writings and those 
of Popper are partially reprinted in TPuZc/i’s Moniimenta m^ii 
mvi. Gottg. 1757. — 3. John Wessee, from Groningen, educated 
b}; the Brethren of the Common Life at Zwmll, where Thomas a 
Ivempis had exercised considerable influence upon him. After 
liaving taught at Heidelberg for some years, he retired to the 
monastery on Mount St Agnes near Zwoll, where he died in 1489. 
His friends called him “ Lux Mundi.” In rare measure he com- 
bined accomplishments so diverse as scholastic dialectics, mystic 
speculation, and thorough classical training. Luther said of him : 

If I had read Wessel before I began, niy opponents would have 
imagined that Luther had derived everything from Wessel — so 
entirely do we two agree in spirit.” In one point, however, they 
differed, since on the subject of the Eucharist Wessel adopted w’hat 
afterwards were known as Calvinistic views. The patronage of 
influential friends proved his safeguard fi:om the Inquisition. Un- 
fortunately, some of his numerous writings have been entirely sup- 
pressed through the exertions of the mendicants. An edition of 
those still extant has been published by Petrus Pappus (Groning. 
1614). The most important'of them, which bears the title Farrago,” 
consists of a collection of small but very interesting essays. 

2. An Italian Keformee. (Comp. A. Rudelbach^ Hier. 
Savonarola u. seine Zeit. Hamb. 1835. F. C. Meiery Girolamo 
Savon. Berl. 183(.). K, ffase^ nene Propheten. Leips. 1851. F.. 
21 Ferrensy Jerome Sav. Par. — a book to wdiich the French Acad, 
awarded the 1st prize— 2d Ed. 1857; transL into Germ, hj Dr 
Scliwder.) — The reformation which Savonarola inaugurated in Italy 
towai'ds the close of the fifteenth century, w^as directed not only 
against ecclesiastical, but also against political abuses. It was 
this combination of different objects which proved fatal to him- 
self and his work. Jeeomo Savonarola, a Dominican, had 
learned the truths of the Gospel from Scripture and from the wait- 
ings of St Augustine. These truths he now proclaimed at Florence 
(since 1489). His brilliant oratoiy, his bold and almost fanatical 
denunciations of the corruptions prevalent among clergy and laity, 
princes and people, attracted crowds around him. With intimate 
knowledge of the way of salvation, he combined a strange apoca- 
lyptic and prophetic turn. Many an obstinate sinner was aroused 
by having discovered his most secret sins, while some of his political 
predictions were fulfilled in the most remarkable manner, t Savon 
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arola soon became tlie idol of the people; and measures were taken 
to carry into practice not only the moral and religious^ but also the 
political reformation which he had proposed. Florence was to be- 
come the capital of a new democratic theocracy. What his enemies^ 
especially Pope xllexander, could not effect by the offer of a car- 
dinaFs hat. was accomplished by the folly of a fickle populace. For 
a time political complications in Italy became more unfiivourablej, 
and seemed to run counter to some of his predictionSj while a famine 
desolated the land. The nobility and the loose young men of 
Florence had always been his bitter enemies ; popular opinion also 
now began to turn against him. The Pope had chosen the right 
moment to hurl his anathema against the reformer, and to lay the 
city which sheltered him under the interdict (1497). Too many 
were found willing to execute the papal sentence. Ah excited mob 
made him prisoner; his most determined opponents were his judges. 
No wonder then that he was condemned to the stake as an heretic and 
a seducer of the people. Savonarola submitted to his doom in cliild- 
like confidence on Him who had died on the cross (1498). Among 
the heresies laid to his charge, was that of having taught the doc- 
trine of justification by faith. Comp, (?, Rapp^ die erweekl. Schrif- 
ten (the Popul. Relig. Treat.) d. Martyr. H. Savon. Stiittg. 1839. 

§ 150. WYCLIFFE AND HUS. 

'■ . " ■ ■ 

Comp. J. Lewis, Hist, of the Life and Sufferings of J. Wyclifftv 
Oxf. 1820 ; if. Vaughan, J. de Wycliffe, a Monograph. Loud. 1853 ; 
0 Jdger, J, Wyc, u. s. Bedentung filr d. Peibrm, Halle 1854 ; t?- 
Weber, Gesch. d. akathol. Kirchen u. Seeten v. Grossbrit. Leips. 
1845. Vol. I. ; F, A, Lewald, d. theol. Doctrin. J. Wyc. in the 
Zeitsch. fiir hist. Theol.” for 1846. II.-IV. ; and in the same 
Journal for 1853. III. 1854. 11. ; G. K Lechler, Wyc. u. d. Lol- 
larden ; also, F. Bokringer, J. v. W. (^^ Die K. u. ihi ‘0 Zeugen.” 
VoL 11. Sect. 4. 1. Ztir. 1856), and “ Hist, of Engl, and France 
under the House of Lancaster.” Lend, 1852. — (A number of W.’s 
treatises have of late been reprinted.) 

The movement which Wycliffe originated in England wus alto- 
gether independent of the Albigenses, Waldenses, and other sects- 
on the Continent ; but it was not entirely unprepared. For some 
time Parliament had been resisting the growing assumptions^of the 
papal Curia—now entirely a tool of the French court ; while the 
University of Oxford had equally been engaged in a contest against 
the encroachments of the mendicant friars. These feelings of the 
nation found expression and vindication in John Wycliffe* Like 
other reformers, he began by censuring glaring abuses, and ended 
with attacking erroneous doctrine. Irrespective of his life-long 
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struggle with the hierarchy, and its standing army — the friars, his 
course was simple and uneventful. Born in 1324 in the village of 
Wj'cliffe, near llichmond, in Yorkshire, he entered Queen’s College, 
Oxford, at the early age of sixteen. "His diligence and attainments 
procured him rapid promotion. We find him successively Fellow of 
Merton College, Warden of Baliol (1360)? and Rector of Fylingham, 
which he afterwards exchanged for the parish of Ludgershall, near 
Oxford. Even at this early period he entered upon the two git^at 
controversies which engaged the energies of his life, and procured 
for him so long time the sympathies of the people and of the Uni- 
yersity. In giving his able support to the opposition of the English 
Parliament against the impudent demands of the Papacy, he secured 
a powerful party in the State ; while, in contending with the friars, 
he in reality represented the cause of learning against arrogance, 
hierarchism, hypocrisy, and abuses. The tractates entitled Ob- 
jections to the Friars,” and Two short treatises against tlie Orders 
of Begging Friars,” dating from this period, contain a withering 
exposure of the monastic orders. If we may believe tradition, they 
were preceded by an earlier treatise, entitled The Last Age of the 
Church,” published so early as the year 1356. However, though 
generally ascribed to Wycliffe, its apgcalyptic extravagances and 
other circumstances lead us to disbelieve its genuineness. But the 
reformer was soon to have an opportunity of observing more closely 
the Court of Rome. In 1374 he was appointed member of an 
embassy despatched to Bruges, to arrange with papal commis- 
sioners the disputes between the Pope and England. The result of 
the negotiations was a compromise, which failed to satisfy the anti- 
papal party in England, And no wonder — since the taxes paid the 
Pope for ecclesiastical dignities conferred, amounted to five times the 
proceeds of all the revenues of the (^rown ; while benefices were 
either sold or given to foreign prelates, wlio spent their large revenues 
abi'cacl, when scarce enough was left to keep the churches at home 
in decent repair. Edward III. rewarded the services of Wycliffe 
by presenting him to the prebend of Anst,.in the collegiate church 
of Westbury (Worcester), and to the rectory of Lutterworth, on 
which ne resigned his parish of Ludgershall., But if King and 
Parliament hailed the powerful advocacy of Wycliffe, his proceed- 
ings had already drawn upon him the* hatred of the hierarchy. His 
encounter with the prelates was he , ^.ppeared 
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cusation ; but we can scarcely be mistaken in supposing that they 
I'eferred to WyclifFe’s views on the claims of the hierarchy^ and the re- 
lation between Church and State. We are further confirmed in this 
opinion by the facty that the Reformer appeared before his judges 
accompanied by no less personages than John of (Jaiintj Duke of 
Lancaster^ and Earl-Marshal Percy. The temper of these noblemen 
soon broke out in an unseemly altercation with the prelates ; a tumult 
endued; the investigation was suspended ; and Wyclifife was ulti- 
mately clismissedj with an admonition to be more cautious in future. 
But the Eeformer had enemies even more determined and influen- 
tial than the hierarchy of Britain. His unsparing exposure of the 
viceSj follies^ and worthlessness of the monastic orders had endan- 
gered their very existence in the country. They possessed the 
means of moving the Curia, and, but for providential circumstances, 
would have succeeded in silencing their tormentor. In 1377 seve- 
ral papal bulls reached this country. One of them directed the 
University of Oxford to seize upon the heretic which it had too 
long sheltered, and to surrender him prisoner to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury or the Bishop of London. Another hull, addressed to 
these prelates, charged them with culpable negligence in the matter, 
and enjoined them to try thetcase. It added the seasonable advice, 
to bring every influence to bear in order to detach from WycHffe 
his friends at court. Finally, a bull was directed to the Emg him- 
self, requesting him, in flattering terms, to lend the prelates the aid 
of the secular arm. These bulls were accompanied by nineteen 
heretical propositions, extracted by the monks from the writings of 
WyclifiPe. One series of these statements seemed to strike at the 
root of the secular power of the Pope, hinting that only the predes- 
tinate (members of the true Church) could properly lay claim to 
authority or possessions ; another series wms aimed against the secular 
possessions of the clergy ; while the third controverted the indiscri- 
minate use of that terrible weapon excommunication — so frequently 
employed for selfish purposes, and laid down the evangelical prin- 
ciple concerning genuine repentance. When these documents 
reached England, Edward III. was dead, the throne was occupied by 
Illchard VI., a mere child, and the Parliament in no mood to yield 
to the Papacy. Wycliffe was still the defender of the State against 
the assumptions of the hierarchy. So long as he confined himself 
to that, his person was secure, . It might have continued so — as him- 
self declared, when on a sick-bed, to some mendicants who visited 
and admonished him to repent, in prospect of death, I shall not die, 
VOL. I. 2 H 
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but live, and declare the evil deeds of the friars/’ With powerful 
friends in the University, at court, and in Parliament, it was felt 
to he evidently impossible literally to carry out tlie papal injiinc» 
tion to make Wycliffe a prisoner ; but he was cited to appear be- 
fore his ecclesiastical judges. The reply which the Eeformer made 
to the nineteen charges brought against him has been preservech 
Unfortunately, this document bears little trace of the usual bold- 
ness and energy of Wycliffe ; it consists rather of evasions %nd 
explanations than of a vindication of his faith, and breathes rather 
the language of politicians (by whom it may probably have been 
inspired) than that of the martyr. These modifications, the threat- 
ening attitude of a number of the London citizens, and the in- 
terposition of the Dowager Princess of Wales, once more saved 
Wycliffe. Quite different from th^ language held at Lambeth 
nus that of the Reformer shortly afterwards, when, free from political 
influences and trammels, he combated in his own armour with one 
of the papal party, whom he designates Mixtus Theologus.” In 
1378 an event occurred which shook the Papacy to its centre. 
Gregory XI. had died, and the papal schism commenced which 
formed so long the scandal of Christendom. Wycliffe hailed the 
event, in the hope that since Christ ^Uiath clove the head of Anti- 
christ, and made the two parts fight against each other,” the end of 
the system was near. The year 1381 marks a new era in the his- 
tory of the Eeformer. If hitherto he had only inveighed against 
the arrogance, the assumptions, and the hypocrisy of the hierarchy 
and clergy, he now attacked the doctrines of the Church of Rome, 
especially that great bulwark of priestly power — the doctrine of 
transubstantiation. The twelve theses which he offered to defend 
on this subject at Oxford are remarkable. They bore that the con- 
secrated host was only an efficacious sign of Christ ; that no man 
could discern Christ in the Eucharist otherwise than by faith ; that 
originally the views of Berengar had been those of the Church uni- 
versal ; that the doctrine of transubstantiation, of impanation, etc., 
were false ; and that the sacrament of the Eucharist was figuratively 
the body and blood of Christ, into which the bread and the wine 
were transubstantiated, but in the sense that the essence (aliquitas) 
of the elements continued after consecration, although, in the view 
of believers, it was as if it did not exist. It is evident that the con- 
troversy between Wycliffe and the Church was now assuming pro- 
portions for which neither the, University nor liis friends at court 
were prepared. At the time of which we write, William Barton, 
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one of the principal opponents of Wycliffe, was chancellor of the 
Uniyersity. No sooner had Barton seen the bold thesesytlim he 
summoned twelve doctors to his aid, of wvhomj very significantly, 
eight were begging friars. This assembly prohibited any one from 
teaching or defending propositions so heretical, and condemned all 
who hesitated to maintain that there do not remain in that vener- 
able sacrament the material bread and wine which were there 
be^re, each according to its own substance or nature, but only the 
species of the same, under which species the very body and blood of 
Christ are really contained, not merely figuratively or tropically, but 
essentially, substantially, and corporeally, — so that Christ is there 
verily in His own proper bodily presence.’’ From the sentence of 
the Chancellor Wyclifie appealed to the King ; but without effect. 
The court and Parliament were ready to protect the advocate of 
national independence, but not the schismatic in doctrine. Another 
circumstance also contributed to deprive the Eeformer of the sup- 
port of the nobility. The peasant war under Wat Tyler and Jolin 
Balle, though entirely unconnected with the movement of Wycliffe, 
might easily be made by the papal party an argument for upholding 
more strenuously existing institutions. Banished from the Univer- 
sity, the Eeformer retired to his parish of Lutterworth, where, by 
his sermons and tractates, he continued to influence all classes of 
the commmiity. Telling exposures of the priesthood alternated with 
earnest exhortations that each man should, in his own sphere, con- 
tribute that the law of God might again prevail. His activity was 
not, however, confined to his own parish, or to the tractates which 
he scattered over the country. By means of the so-called poor 
priests,” he sent the Gospel throughout the country. These poor 
priests” resembled in many respects the Poor Men of Lyons, as the 
early Waldenses were designated. In coarse robes of russet hue, 
barefoot, with a staff in their hand, they travelled through villages 
and towns, preaching the Gospel and instructing the people. But this 
period of quiet usefulness was not to be of long dui'ation. During 
the late tumults the Primate had been killed ; he was succeeded by 
Courtenay, the bitter enemy of Wycliffe. The new Primate imme- 
diately summoned a synod to arrest the spread of heresy. On 
the 17th May 1382, eight bishops and twenty-five doctors and 
bachelors of theology (among them, fifteen friars) met, and unani- 
mously declared ten of WycliftVs propositions heretical, and other 
fourteen erroneous. To make this sentence more solemn, a proces- 
sion moved barefoot through the streets of London to St PaiiFs, 
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^vliere a Carmelite addressed tlie multitiide on tlie subject. It is 
important to notice which of the views of the EefornXer were de- 
clared heretical, and which onlj erroneous. Among the former, the 
Synod ranked his opinions on the Eucharist ; his denial that the 
mass was Chiisf s institution ; his assertion, that auricular confession 
%Yas unnecessary in case of genuine heart-contrition ; his views about 
the invalidity of ministerial acts, if performed by a priest in mortal 
sin ; and his objections to the secular possessions of the clergy.*’ It 
can scarcely be doubted that the views with which the Synod charged 
Wycliffe were somewhat exaggerated in point of fact, howevei', he 
only disowned one — evidently a misconception of the bearing of his 
views on predestination — that God must obey the devil.” Among 
the statements adjudged erroneous by the Synod, were his -well-known 
views on excommunication ; his opinion, that deacons and presbyters 
required not the special license of their superiors for preaching, that 
temporalities might be withheld from neglectful priests, and a series 
of denunciations against monastic orders generally. — Archbishop 
Courtenay had carried the condemnation of Wycliffe’s tenets ; but it 
was a more difficult thing to derive from the sentence any practical 
results. As yet, there was no law in England making heresy a 
crime, Wycliffe had many supporters in Oxford, and the poor 
priests” were rapidly multiplying his adherents among the people. 
The first step which the Primate took, was to intimate to all diocesans 
the sentence of the Synod, warning them at the same time to adopt 
all proper measures for the suppression of heresy ; the next was to 
procure from the House of Lords a bill, enjoining sheriffs and other 
officials to imprison all poor priests,” their abettors and adherents, 
until they should clear themselves of suspicion, according to the law 
of the Church, The bill was accompanied by a letter from the King 
(dated 12th July 1382), in which the Primate was empowered to 
impx'ison all who publicly or privately maintained any of the con- 
demned propositions. A persecution of the poor priests” now 
commenced throughout the country. But it was not so easy to 
reach the adherents of Wycliffe in Oxford. Barton had been suc- 
ceeded as chancellor by Eigge, a man favourable to the Eeformers, 
Accordingly, Hereford, one of Wycliffe’s friends, and his coadjutor 
in the translation of the Bible, 'was appointed University preacher— 
an opportunity which he employed for defending some of the pro- 
positions impugned ; while the delegate of Courtenay ventured not 
to publish the sentence of the Synod. The refractory Chancellor 
was summoned before the Primate.- As might have been anticipated, 
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the controversy ended in the submission of Eigge^ and the suspen- 
sion of the most prominent of "Wycliffe’s adherents in Oxford ; 
Nicholas Hereford, Philip Eeppingdon, John Aston, and Laurence 
Bedeman. The clergy went further. By direct command of the 
King, the sentence of the Synod was now piiblislied, and a general in- 
(|uIsition instituted, for the twofold purpose of ascertaining what mem- 
ber^ of the University favoured the heresy, and, of seizing on any 
dangerous writings. The supporters of Wycliife in Oxford were 
next summoned before the Primate, The only point on which appa- 
rently they -were called to make formal retractation, was the tenet of 
the Eeformer on the Eucharist. It is melancholy to relate that very 
few’’ of those cited continued faithful to their convictions, Hillman, 
Bedeman, Eeppingdon, . and Aston subscribed confessions which, 
to say the least, cannot be reconciled with tbeir former vie w^s, even 
admitting that the language used by Wycliffe, in many respects, 
resembled that of the Church. Hereford seems to have been more 
stedfast, though of him also we soon lose trace. It is strange — 
almost an unsolved mystery — that Wycliffe himself should not have 
been summoned at this time, or compeared at the convocation held 
at Oxford in 1382.^ We are left in douht wdiether his persecutors 
deemed themselves not yet sufficiently strong to attack him, whether 
he was reserved as the last victim, or whether it was intended ulti- 
mately to make a striking example of the arch-heretic. Certain it 
is that he remained undisturbed in Lutterworth, preaching and pro- 
pounding his views by tractates. Only once again w^as he molested 
by a citation to Eome from Urban VI., which the Eeformer, how- 
ever, declined, in somewhat sarcastic language, on the ground of ill 
health. The Pope was too busy with his opponent at Avignon, to 
bestow farther attention upon the priest of Lutterworth, The Ee- 
former felt deeply the persecution to which his adherents w^ere ex- 
posed, on the ground, as he asserted, of their saying that Antichrist 
should be ashamed of his manner of life, and that the bread in the 
Eucharist was bread, and at the same time the body of Christ. He 
adopted two bold measures, —the one wras an appeal to King and Par- 
liament, the other, the publication, of a confession” of his views on 
the Eucharist. The latter may be regarded as the most mature ex- 
pression of his convictions on the subject. It is interesting to know 
them. The purport of the treatise may be summed up in one or 
two sentences, Wycliffe believes that the sacramental bread is, in 

^ Historical evidence seenas to point to this conclusion, rather than that he 
appeared at Oxford and escaped unharmed. 
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truth and reality, the body of Christ which had been conceived by 
the Virgin, suffered on the cross, lain for three days in the tomb, 
risen on the third day, ascended into heaven, and now sitteth at the 
right hand of the Father. But he guards himself against being 
misunderstood, as if he meant that the sacramental bread was essen- 
tially, substantially, or corporeally the body of Christ, so that the 
body of Christ, which occupied a definite space in heaven, was id<ni- 
tical with the consecrated host. What he intended to convey by 
saying that the body of Christ was really and truly in the sacrament 
was, that it vras there in an efficacious, spiritual, and sacramental 
manner, but not according to substance or corporeal nature.' — The 
last years of the Eeformer’s life were the most active, so far as lite- 
rary labours were concerned. Besides a number of tracts, he com- 
pleted, between 1380 and 1384, the translation of the entire Bible 
into English. Wycliffe had long suffered from various infirmities ; 
still he continued his labours till within a few days of his death, 
which took place on the 31st December 1384. — With the decease of 
the Reformer his work died not. The Lollards^ as his adherents were 
now called, continued to cherish and spread his opinions, despite the 
cruel persecutions to which they were exposed. Nay, more, — the seed 
of these doctrines was carried to a distant country, where, under the 
care of Hus and his successors, it took root and bore abundant fruit. 

1. The Theology op Wyclippe. — In forming our opinions of 
the theology of Wycliffe, we must bear in mind the scholastic train- 
ing through which he had passed, and the circumstances under 
which lie wrote. In opposition to the worship of man which he saw 
everywhere around, Wycliffe recognised God everywhere. From 
the ’JPelagianism of the Ghiirch- of Rome he recoiled, almost to the 
opposite extreme. Yet, versed in the subtleties of the schools, his 
was the Augustinianism of Bradwardine rather than that of the 
Bishop of Hippo, or of Calvin. We add, that the most elaborate 
of the Reformer’s tlieological treatises is the Trialogus, written 
in the foimi of a discussion between Alithia (Truth), Pseiidis (Lie), 
and Phronesis (Prudence). — The two fundamental principles wdiich 
seem to underlie the theology of Wycliffe, are, the absolute causa- 
iity of Gody and the eisclusive authority of the Scriptures. On the 
former of these points Wycliffe carries his speculations to con- 
siderable length. Nothing is but as thought by God, and nothing 
is thought by God but what is ; and tliiS' holds true, not only in 
reference to outward objects, but also in the sphere of nibrality. If 
it be asked how human liberty can be reconciled with this doctrine 
of absolute causality, Wycliffe replies^, that man was, in reality, like 
a child walking in leading-strings, which all the while deemed itself 
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"walking alone. To explain this bold similej tlie Reformer first dis- 
tiiiguisiiecl between the imyard and the outward action of God; to 
the former, no measure of time could apply, it was eternal,— not 
so the latter. This distinction would show that the doctrine of 
Divine causality really interfered not with human liberty. It was, 
indeed, true that the general course of every individual and his 
nature were fixed from" all eternity in the Divine plan, but not his 
ev§ry special action, viewed separately and by itself, in which man 
freely determined for himself according to his nature and disposition, 
and not according to a special decree. Hence the eternal determi- 
nation of God (His inward action) by no means excluded the seli^ 
determination of man. To wmlk in leading-strings, then, really 
meant, that each man was guided by his nature and disposition. 
More formidable even seemed the objection, that this doctrine of 
absolute causality w^oiild make God the author of sin. But, replied 
Wycliife, properly speaking, evil has not any real existence — it is 
only a want or defect. In a secondary sense, and in so far as it 
issues ill much good, existence may be ascribed to it; and in that 
secondary sense God might be said both to know and to will evil. 
It is scarcely necessary to remark that Wycliffe held the doctrine of 
eternal election, although he shrunk from tracing the final rejection 
of the non-predestinate in as explicit terms to Divine causality as he 
did the salvation of the Church. Wycliffe rather connected the 
condemnation of the reprobate with their actual sins. It is worthy 
of notice that, like Bradwardine, our Reformer based the doctrine of 
absolute predestination on the almighty will of God, and not on ori- 
ginal sin, or the spiritual inability of man. Withal, lie also main- 
tained that nobody could in this life be assured of his ])redestination, 
and that every person should regard himself a member of the true 
Church. — In every system of theology, the question of the origin of 
evil has baffled the skill of the metaphysician. Wycliffe contributed 
his share towards a solution of the difficulty. He first laid down the 
principle, that originally the angels enjoyed a twofold knowledge of 
God— by direct vision in the Divine Word (what Augustine called 
the morning vision”), and through a knowledge of things viewed 
individually and separately (which may be called the evening vision). 
He also put the matter in a different shape. Using a simile^ he spoke 
of a threefold knowledge of God' — as direct vision, vision by refrac- 
tion, and vision by reflection as from a glass. Wycliffe next sug- 
gested that the fallen angels had gradually declined to the lowest ot 
these three visions — the knowledge of things separately, and by 
themselves ; and that, having dwelt upon them without referring 
them to God, they came to deem themselves equal to God, in the 
sense that they imagined that, just as the Highest had none whom 
to thank for gifts received, so they might also rest satisfied with their 
knowledge of things viewed by themselves, without ascribing to God. 
the praise due to Him. In this consisted the fall of the angels. — It 
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was more easy to account for the introdnction of sin into our worldj, 
which Wycliffe referred to the temptations of Satan finding en- 
trance into the soul through, the ignorance and inexperience of men* 
The thorny question of the exact mode in which original sin is trans- 
mitted, was not left untouched by the bold scholastic. In regard to 
the souls of infants, he held what is known as Creatianism, in oppo- 
sition to Traducianism. The only solution which WyclifFe could 
therefore suggest was, that God created each soul neither pure nor 
impure (a tabula rasa ?), and that sin was introduced by the connec- 
tion of the soul with the body. — Such were some of the theological 
speculations of our Eeformer. But the moment we leave metaphy- 
sical and scholastic disquisitions, and turn to the great truths of the 
Gospel, all wears a different aspect. So far as light is granted, Wy- 
cliffe is always clear, evangelical, and consistent. "With particular 
emphasis he dwells on the necessity of the incarnation of the Son of 
God, as requisite in order to render 2^ perfect divine obedience in our 
nature. Equally does he insist on the necessity of the death of Christ 
as a substitute for us, and explains the twofold character of His workj>, 
to which modern divines have given the designation of the active and 
passive obedience of the Saviour. At the same time Wycliffe rejected 
the popish dogma of the superfluous merits of Jesus, of which the. 
Church was the depository, ^iews so full and scriptural must have 
swept away every idea of work-righteousness, of indulgences, of the 
intercession of saints, and all other popish inventions* However, like 
all other divines of the Middle Ages, Wycliffe seems to have been 
ignorant of the doctrine o£ justiflcationyOT of judicial, forensic impu- 
tation of the righteousness of Christ. He only speaks of an inward 
communication of righteousness, infused into the soul by the grace 
of God. Eaith he chiefly regarded in the light of an intellectual 
act, being a supernatural and habitual knowledge of what should be 
believed, a knowledge pervading andinfluencing the whole inner man. 
We have already alluded to Wycliffe’s high regard for the exclusive 
authority of the Bible (to the rejection of the Apocrypha). What- 
ever it enjoined should be implicitly observed; whatever had no direct 
sanction in its pages, was man’s invention and heresy. It was on 
these grounds that he felt so anxious to diffuse among the people the- 
Scriptures in the vernacular, and that with the assistance of some 
friends (especially of Hereford) he addressed himself so zealously ta 
its translation. The version of the Scriptures w^as made, not from 
the original tongues, but from the Vulgate. Of course it was very 
imperfect ; still it proved an inestimable boon to the people. — We 
have seen that the great doctrinal controversy between Wycliffe 
and the Eomish Church turned upon the import of the Eucharist. A 
sacrament he defined as a visible and effectual sign (instituted by 
Chiist) of an invisible reality. Its efficacy depended not on itself, but 
on the power of God which rendered the sign efficacious. For this 
purpose, however, both the receiver and the dispenser of the sacra- 
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ment must Tbe in a state of fitness and propei\preparation. 
above definition contained the germ of correct views on those sacra- 
ments which had a warrant in Scripture ; it also implied the rejec- 
tion of those instituted by man, and of the ceremonies •with which 
the Church had encumbered them. Baptism, he held, was lawfully 
administered to infants, and, if rightly received, might prove the 
channel for the remission of sins. But on this subject Wycliffe is 
not very explicit. In reference to the Eucharist, he rejected, of 
coiirse, the doctrine of transubstantiation, which the friars scholasti- 
cally explained by stating that after consecration the substance of 
the bread and wine were annihilated, the accidences or properties 
(such as form, taste, etc.) alone remaining ; on which account the 
Dominicans argued that the bi’ead in the sacrament became nothing, 
an aggregate of accidences without a substance. Against this 
monstrous sophism Wycliffe protested, labouring, in opposition, to 
establish tivo points, — viz., that the bread and wdne remained, really 
and substantially, bread and wine, and that at the same time the 
body and blood of Christ -were really, though not corporeally, present 
in the sacrament. The saci^ament of Confirmation the Reformer 
regarded as unfounded in Scripture. In respect of Ordination, he 
maintained that originally there had been only two clerical orders, 
presbyters and deacons. He rejected the idea that Marriage was a 
sacrament ; indeed, on this question he went, perhaps, to an oppo- 
site extreme. He was opposed to the Romish restrictions in regard 
to affinity, and held strong views on the sanctity of the marriage 
contract. On the subject of Penance he declared that genuine 
heart-contrition was quite sufficient, without either auricular con- 
fession or the daring assumption of priestly absolution. In short, 
in doctrine, discipline, and wmrship, he would have swept aw* ay man’s- 
inventions, the worship of saints and of images, and all other super- 
stitions, and returned to pristine Christian simplicity, — The true 
Church Wycliffe regarded as consisting of the angels and blessed in 
lieaven (the Church triumphant), of the predestinate who were still 
in purgatory (the Church sleeping), and of the community of the 
predestinate on earth (the Church militant). Tlie msihle Church 
consisted of three classes — the commons, lords, and priests. But 
Wycliffe would only recognise that as a true Church which owned 
Christ as its Head, His law as its only directory, and the Holy Spirit 
as its soul and animating principIe."-r-From this brief notice it will 
be easy to gather both the excellencies and the defects of Wycliffe’a 
theology. The German Reformers of the sixteenth century awarded 
him a scanty measure of justice, though some of their accusations 
are, perhaps, not without foundation in truth. They charged him 
with Donatism, in refusing to acknowledge the validity of sacra- 
ments administered by unworthy: priests, and with fanaticism, in 
maintaining that the clergy were not warranted in holding temporal 
possessions. Luther^ of course,, controverted his views on the Eu- 
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charistj and reproached him with having attacked the life rather 
than the doctrines of the Papacy. To this Melanethon added that 
Wycliffe had been ignorant of the doctrine of justification by faitli^ 
and that he had improperly mixed up the Gospel with politics. It 
is needless to examine these charges in detail : suffice it to add, that 
the theology of Wycliffe claimed much closer affinity to that of the 
Swiss than of the German Eeforniers. 

2, The Lollards. — The adherents of Wycliffe were most mime- 
rons in the dioceses of London and Lincoln. In order to brand 
them as a known heretical sectj their enemies designated them 

Lollards” (a name common since 1387). So inefficacious had the 
measures hitherto adopted against them proved, that on many occa- 
sions they ventured to bring their tenets prominently before the 
public. Thus they affixed to the doors of churches placards denounc- 
ing the priests ; and in 1395 they even addressed twelve conclu - 
sions” to Parliament, in which they attacked in no measured lan- 
guage the doctrines of Eome. This and other disturbances induced 
teng Eichard to return from Ireland, in order to check the daring 
sectaries. So far as the hierarchy was concerned, zeal was not 
awanting. At a synod held in February 1396, Thomas of Arundel, 
tlie new Primate of England, procured a formal condemnation of 
eighteen propositions extracted from the writings of Wycliffe. Still 
Eichard w^'as not very hearty in lending secular aid to the hierarchy 
At length the clergy found a monarch ready to obey their behests. 
Eichard was dethroned by Henry IV*, with whom the house of Lan- 
caster came to the throne of England. , The new King was all the 
more willing to aid the clergy, that, as usurper of the throne, he 
needed their support. It seems strange that under the son of that 
Duke; of Lancaster who so long had proved Wycliffe’s steady friend, 
the Act de Hseretico comburendo” — the first of the kind wdiich 
disgraced the English statute book — should have been passed (1400). 
The statute gave power to bishops to hand over obstinate or relapsed 
heretics to sheriffs or magistrates, who were enjoined to have them 
publicly burnt. The ordinance was not allowed to remain a dead 
letter. In 1401, William Sawire^ a parish priest, was burnt at Smith- 
field as a relapsed heretic. Among many other victims, we select 
siieli names as William Thorpe^ a most devoted priest (1407); J, 
Badhi/j who w'as burnt in a barrel ; and especially that generous fxuend 
of the Eeformation, Lord CohJiam (Sir J ohn, Oldcastle) . Frequently 
had his castle afforded shelter to Lollard preachers, and devotedly 
did he adhere to these doctrines, since, as himself attested, his wfoole 
life had through them undergone a change. Henry V., the con- 
queror of Agincourt, had made vain efforts to induce him to change 
his opinions. Plowever little that monarch cared for theological sub- 
jects, he deemed the submission of the layman to his priest as neces- 
sary as that of the soldier to his genex'al. He now handed the heretic 
to the tribunal of his bitter enemy, Archbishop Arundel. Lord 
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Cobliam refused to recant, and was condemned as a pernicious and 
detestable heretic’^ (1413). But during the respite graiited Mm lie 
managed to escape into Wales, where he concealed himself till 1417, 
when he was captured and executed at St Griles’ Fields amidst bar- 
barous tortures. The same sufferings— the victim being hung, and 
then roasted over a slow fire — were endured by many others of all 
classes in society. The escape of Lord Cobham, and rumours of a 
Lollard insurrection the following year, were made the occasion for 
fresh measures of persecution. In 1414 it was ordered that all public 
officials should bind themselves by oath to aid in the extirpation of 
heresy, and that the lands and possessions of those convicted of 
heresy should be confiscated. In 1416 a regular inquisition was 
instituted in every parish of the diocese of Canterbury. Still strin- 
gent measures gradually led the nobility and clergy to withdraw from 
so dangerous a movement. Among the common people, however, 
these opinions continued to spread ; secret conventicles were held ; 
and though the persecution, which lasted till 1431, may have crushed 
the party, so late as 150 years after Wycliffe’s death Leland testi- 
fies that the English tractates of the Keformer were still preserved, 
and eagerly read by the people. — ^It could scarcely be expected that, 
in the peculiar circumstances in which the Lollards were placed, 
they should have always continued within the bounds of evangelical 
moderation. In some respects, indeed, they went beyond their 
teacher, and their extravagant assertions sound not unlike those 
which we meet in later sectarians. Thus they were opposed to all 
priestly celibacy, even to that of the monastic orders ; they denounced 
the doctrine of purgatory, ordained priests of their own, and allowed 
laymen to preach ; regarded the Lord’s Prayer as the only form 
which should be used; objected to the lawfulness of oaths, to wars, 
and to the punishment of death ; and denounced art as an antichris- 
tian invention, and a means of sinful indulgence. — If such was the 
state of matters among the people, the position which the University 
of Oxford occupied in reference to the condemned opinions was for 
some time far from satisfactory to the hierarchy. Despite former 
ordinances, it published in 1406 a Publike Testimonie, given out 
by the Universitie of Oxford” — supposing that document to be 
genuine — in which the character and attainments of Wycliffe were 
vindicated. Whatever may be thought of this remarkable document, 
the hierarchy at least deemed it requisite to keep a watchful eye on 
the University. Accordingly, in 1408 the Primate passed, in con- 
vocation at Oxford, the so-called ^^ Constitutions of Arundel,” directed 
against the tenets of the Reformer. Indications, however, are not 
awanting that the University still continued to beget degenerate 
children” till 1412, when an entire change seems to have taken 
place. In that year, the University appointed a commission to 
examine the writings of Wycliffe ; and 260, or, according to another 
computation, 298, propositions extracted from them w^ere branded 
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as liereticaL A still heavier blow awaited the cause of the Eefor- 
mation in England. In 1415 — two months before the death of Hus 
— ^the Council of Constance solemnly denounced forty-five articles^ 
taken from the works of Wycliffe, to which afterwards a catalogue 
of other sixty heresies was added. That assembly went even further. 
It ordered the bones of Wycliffe to be exhumed and burnt. The 
infamous sentence was only carried out in 1428 — sad to telk by 
Fleming, Bishop of Lincoln^ formerly a devoted adherent of the 
Eeformer. — Attempts were not awanting to confute the tenets 
denounced by the Eomish hierarchy. Thus William of Woodford 
endeavoured to refute those eighteen articles from the Trialogus/^ 
wdiich Archbishop Arundel had solemnly condemned on his acces- 
sion. Again, between 14zVI and. 1432^ Thomas Netter of Waldeji 
composed a work in which he endeavoured to prove the falseness of 
Wycliffe’s theological views. But neither of these works %vas 
written in a manner likely to carry conviction. It was otherwise 
with the writings of Reginald Peacock^ Bishop of Chichester in 
1449. Unfortunately, the evangelical and candid spirit in which 
they were composed, proved fatal to their author. He was obliged 
to recant and do penance for his moderation, and was besides con- 
demned to spend the remainder of his life in prison, deprived even of 
the consolation of books and writing materials. — From England 
Lollard tenets spread into Scotland, John Resbg^ an English priest 
wdio had fled northwards from persecution, soon attracted by his 
teaching the attention of Wardlatv, Bishop of St Andrews. He was 
tried before Dr Lawrence Lindores, afterwards Professor of Com- 
mon Law at St Andrews ; and, on his refusal to retract his views 
about the supi’emacy of the Pope, auricular confession, transiibstan- 
tiation, etc,, burnt at Perth (1405 or 1407). Still these opinions 
continued to extend, especially in the south and west of Scotland. 
The Begent, Eobert, Duke of Albany, was known to be opposed to 
the Lollards ; and though King James I. was by no means blind to 
prevailing abuses in the Chux’ch, an Act of Parliament was passed 
during his reign (in 1425), by which bishops were required to make 
inquisition in their dioceses for heretics, in order that they might 
undergo condign punishment. This Act was soon to be put in force. 
In 1483, Paul Craw or Craiuary a physician of Prague, had arrived — 
probably to escape persecution — in Scotland. As "he made no secret 
of his Lollard or Hussite opinions, he w'as soon arraigned before Dr 
Lindores and condemned to the flames* From this time we hear little 
of the Lollards in Scotland, though their continuance is attested by 
the^fact, that in 1494, Biackadder, first Archbishop of Glasgow, sig- 
nalised his zeal for the Church by persecuting the nmnerou^heretics 
in his diocese. Accordingly, thirty suspected persons were sum- 
moned before the King and council ; but James IV., who was not 
inclined to be a persecutor, dismissed the prisoners, after an examina- 
tion which contributed little to the credit of the new Archbishop. 
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3. The Bohemian Eefobmebs befoke Tins. (Comp. J. P. 
Jordan^ d. Vorlaufer d. Hussiteiitli. in Bohmen— the Precursors of 
H. in Boh. — Leips. 1846. A. Zitte^ Lebensbeschr. d. drei Tori. d. 
Joh. Hus. Prague 1786. F. Palacky, Gesch. v. Bohmen. Tol. III., 
pp. 157, etc.) — It will be remembered that the Bohemian Church had 
been founded by missionaries from the East^ and not from the West. 
The peculiar direction which it got at first was never wholly lost ; 
and though, at a later period, the Eomish order and liturgy had 
b<!en introduced, they %vere not received without opposition or grudge. 
In Bohemia the founder of the Waldenses had spent the last years 
of his life ; and there, at a later period, a number of his adherents 
had found an asylum when driven from the valleys of Piedmont. 
The great stronghold of the Papacy in Bohemia was the Universit}’- 
of Prague (founded in 1348). Most of its chairs were occupied by 
the mendicants, who were, of course, zealous defenders of hierarchi- 
cal principles ; while the arrangement of the members of the Uni- 
versity into four nations, of whom each had one vote (Bohemia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, and Poland), prevented anything like a national 
and independent movement on the part of the Bohemians. Nor 
was it unimportant, in reference to the religious history of the coun- 
try, that the controversy between Eealism and Nominalism raged 
more violently at Prague than elsewhere, and that there also Eealism 
'was regarded as suspicious, while Nominalism was considered the 
great bulwark of ecclesiastical orthodoxy. (Wycliffe also %vas a Eeal- 
ist, but the Paris Eeformers were zealous Nominalists.) Even befoi’e 
the time of Hus three earnest preachers had prepared the way by 
their evangelical sermons, and by their pastoral labours among the 
people. These 'were Conrad of Waldhausen (ob. 1369), John Milicz 
(o6. 1734), and Matthias of Janov {ph. 1394). Milicz seems to have 
had the clearest insight into evangelical truth, while J anov w'as loud- 
est in his denunciaiions of ecclesiastical abuses ; all three gathered 
vast audiences around them. In 1367 Milicz went to Eome to bear 
testimony against ecclesiastical corruptions in the capital of Chris- 
tendom. He was soon silenced in a prison ; but either Pope Vrhan K, 
wdio had just returned from Avignon, or the good offices of some other 
friends, procured his liberation. Fresh persecutions awaited him on 
his return to Bohemia. His opponents accused him of heresy be- 
fore Pope Gregory XL Milicz successfully defended his orthodoxy 
at Avignon, whither he had gone to plead his cause in person, 
Janoy has left us two tractates, ^.^De sacerdotum et monachoruni 
abhorrenda abominatione desolationis in ecclesia Christi,^’ and De 
Antichristo/’ which contain a withering exposure of the degenerate 
hierarchy, clergy, and monks of his time. His hearers he warned 
against trusting in their own works, or attaching value to mere 
ceremonies. A peculiarity in these precursors of the Eeformation 
'was the value which they attached to frequent, nay, daily com- 
munion, as the great means of grace and holiness. It has been 
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supposed by some that Janov cherished the conviction thatj accord-* 
iiig to Christ’s appointment, the laity should receive the cup as well 
as the bread in the Eucharist, but that, in obedience to his ecclesi- 
astical superiors, he had yielded the point. The statement, however, 
wmnts historical confirmation. 

4. Hus AND Jerome. (Comp, A, Zitte, Lebensbeschr. d. Join 
Hus. Prague 1799. 2 Vols. A. Zurji, J. Hus aiif d. Concil zii 
Kostnitz. Leips. 1836. i. Kohler^ J. Hus u. seine Zeit. Leips, 
1846. 3 Vols. J. A, Helfe7% Hus u. Hieron. Prague 1853. 
L, Heller^ Hieron. v. Prag. Tiib. 1835. F. Paldchy^ Gesch. v. 
Bohmen. Vol. III. Boliringerj K. Christ! ii. ihre Zengen, Vol. 
II. Sect. IV. 2. Ztir. 1858.) — ^John Hus, of Husinecz, wms born 
in 1369. From 1398 he occupied the chair of philosophy in the 
University of Prague. Even before his public appearance he had 
passed through deep personal experiences, realising his own sinful- 
ness, and ultimately finding peace and comfort in the Word of God 
and in a cordial reception of the crucified Saviour. These truths be- 
came a source of new life to him, and them he proclaimed -when 
called in 1402 to officiate as preacher in the Bethlehem Chapel at 
Prague, which was founded for the special purpose of giving the 
people an opportunity of hearing the Gospel in the vernacular. 
Hitherto Hus had been only superficially acquainted with the writ- 
Jngs of Wyciiffe, whose views on the Eucharist he rejected. But 
wdien Jerome op Prague, a Bohemian knight, returned from 
Oxford an enthusiastic adherent of Wyciiffe, he persuaded liis 
friend to examine more fiilly the writings and opinions of the British 
Eeformer. Jerome was a man of brilliant talents, ardently attached 
to what he believed the truth, and burning with a zeal which bor- 
dered on enthusiasm, but deficient in that moderation and prudence 
for wdiich Hus was so distinguished. The charge of sharing 
Wycliffe’s views %vas first brought against Hus in 1404, when two 
young English divines, pupils of Wyciiffe, being persecuted in 
Prague for their advocacy of their teacher’s tenets, exhibited a 
number of pictures by way of showing the striking contrast between 
the poverty of Christ and’ His apostles, and the pomp and luxury of 
the Pope and his cardinals. Hus disapproved of the conduct of the 
young men, although he admitted the truth of the contrast pre- 
sented. The Bohemian members of the University took the same 
view of the question, the Germans and Poles the opposite. As the 
foreigners commanded three votes in the University against the one 
of the Bohemians, a resolution was published in 1408, by wdiich 
forty-five propositions of Wyciiffe were formally condemned. But 
this state of matters was not to continue. In 1409 the national 
party prevailed on Weneeslaus^ the King, to issue an order to the 
effect that in future the Bohemian nation should have three votes, 
and the other nations combined— only one. This resolution has gene- 
rally been attributed to the influence of Hus ; but although he un» 
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donbtedly took tliat side of the question^ tliere is abundant evideneo 
that Wenceslaus acted indepen dentijy and on different, chiefly poli- 
tical grounds. The foreigners (teachers and students numbering, 
according to the lowest estimate, 5000) immediately left Prague, 
and founded the University of Leipsig, The party of Hus" be- 
came dominant in Bohemia, but all the more unpopular in foreign 
countries, and the charge of WyclifBsm was generally preferred 
against its leader. About the same time Hus became also more 
earnest and energetic in his denunciations of ecclesiastical and cleri- 
cal abuses. Sbi/nJcOj Archbishop of Prague, now laid an accusation 
against him in Rome, and prohibited his preaching in the Bethle- 
hem Chapel. But the populace openly insulted the Archbishop in 
the streets, while Hus appealed from the Pope ill-informed to the 
Pope better-informed. The Bohemian Reformer was wont to de- 
clare that he received not implicitly all the statements of Wycliffe, 
but distinguished in them between truth and error, and that he was 
prepared to retract the moment he should be convinced from Scrip- 
ture of his error. The Pope cited him to Rome ; but, on the inter- 
cession of the King and the University, a temporary truce was 
concluded between Hus and the Archbishop of Prague. Otlier 
occasions of dissension soon arose. In 1412 John XXIII. pro- 
claimed a crusade against Naples, which was also preached in 
Bohemia. Against this daring presumption Hus protested by pen 
and voice ; while Jerome, in his indignation, even ventured to 
burn the Pope’s bull at the public pillory. The Pope now excom 
municated Hus, and laid Prague under the interdict so long as it 
sheltered the Reformer (1413). Hus appealed to the tribunal of 
Jesus Christ, and retired from Prague to the countiy. MeantiniG 
the Council of Constance had been summoned. There the cause 
of Hus was to he finally settled. At the request of the Emperor 
SigismuThd^ and furnished by him with a safe-conduct, the Reformer 
went to Constance, fully persuaded of the justice of his cause, and 
prepared, if necessary, to suffer martyrdom, of which, indeed, ho 
seems before his departure to have had anticipation. Such appre- 
hensions were realised otherwise and more speedily than coiiid 
have been expected. On his first examination Hus was immedi- 
ately committed to prison. The Bohemian nobles wdio had accom- 
panied him to Constance appealed to the Emperor, who was on liis 
way to that city. The imperial order to restore Hus to liberty 
\vas not obeyed; and a dqmtatioii from the Council persuaded tlie 
weak monarch, that since xlus was at the bar of the Council on the 
charge of heresy, he was beyond imperial protection. For seven 
months the Reformer was tortured by private examinations. Con- 
fined to loathsome prisons, his health had gradurdly given way. At 
length a public audience whs. granted him (in June i415). But Iio 
was not allowed to proceed to the discussion of controverted points; 
the Council insisted on simple and unqualified retractation. The 
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linmility. meekness, 'and gentleness of the Eeformerj his enthusiasm 
and coiifidencej gained Mm friends even in the Council. From all 
sidesj and by every kind of motive, he was pressed to yield. These 
well-meant persuasions proved as ineffectual as the threats of his 
enemies. On the 6^A JzfZy, his forty-sixth birthday, a solemn ora- 
tion was delivered in the cathedral on Eomans vi. 6, after which 
Hus was stripped of his priestly robes, handed over to the secular 
power, and led to the stake. Amid prayer and praise he expired, 
joyously and confidently, one of the numerous company of marttrs 
wdio with their blood have sealed a good confession. His ashes 
w’ere cast into the Khine.— of Prague, the friend of Hus, 
had also appeared at Constance, though unsummoned. Perceiving 
that a longer stay could be of no use to his friend and only exposed 
himself to a similar fate, he left the town, but was captured by the 
%vay and brought back in chains (April 1415). Half a year spent 
in a loathsome prison, and the continuous solicitations of his judges, 
induced him in an hour of weakness to recant, and to acknowledge 
the sentence pronounced against Hus. But notwithstanding his 
recantation, he was still distrusted and kept in durance. Jerome 
soon recovered himself. He requested a public audience before the 
whole Council, which was granted him in May 1416. He now 
publicly and formally retracted his former recantation, and con- 
founded the Council l3y liis eloquence and moral earnestness. On 
the 30th May 1416, he died at the stake full of courage and joy. 

The doctrinal views of Hxjs are most clearly expressed in 
his tractate ecclesia.” They present the Gospel almost ex- 
clusively in its moral and spiritual aspect. In this lies their excel- 
lency, and perhaps also the cause of their defects. Hus was 
thoroughly imbued with the theology of Augustine. He regarded 
the Church as the totality of the predestinate, but, confounding the 
visible with the invisible Church, argued that only the predestinate 
could properly dispense as well as receive the sacraments. It will 
readily he perceived how serious in its consequences a principle like 
this, which, as will be remembered, Hus shared with Wycliffe, must 
have proved. A reformation based on such fundamental principles 
w’ould be apt to degenerate into sectarianism or fanaticism. But 
what we chiefly admire in Hus is, that, notwithstanding manifold 
errors, such as belief in transubstantiation, purgatory, etc., he so 
clearly perceived the spiritual character of Christianity, so strenu- 
ously opposed not only the 'abuses of the Papacy, but all mere ordi- 
nances and rule of man in the Church, so firmly clung to the 
crucified Saviour, and so earnestly strove by His grace and Spirit 
to lead others to conformity with him. These w^ere the principles 
of genuine reformation which Hus proclaimed, and which afterwards 
were taken up and developed by the Bohemian Brethren.^^ Their 
sympathy with the Calvinistic branch of the Church proves that 
the principles of Hus, though by no means distinctly or fully 
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formedj had essentially the same tendency as those afterwards so 
clearly enunciated at Geneva. — We are scarcely surprised that the 
Council of Constance, though led by a Gerson, should have pro- 
nounced sentence of death on such a man. The reformation 
which they sought, the views which they entertained, and the ob- 
jects whicii they aimed after, were totally different from those of 
ITus. Other reasons also led to this result. The Fathers of Con- 
stance were cliiefly Nominalists, and to them the Eealism of Hus 
appeared the source of all his heresy ; besides, the controversy in 
the University of Prague and the decision of the king, wliich were 
chiefly attributed to him, had raised a prejudice in the minds of the 
Germans. Perhaps, also, his mistakes on the subject of the Church 
might appear to the Council more dangerous than they really were, 
while all the other points on which he advocated evangelical views 
could not be appreciated by such an assembly as that of Con- 
stance. Lastly, rlus drew upon himself the enmity of both parties 
in the Council ; the hierarchical party wished to deter its opponents 
by showing that the Church still possessed the power of burning 
heretics, while the liberal party wdthdrew its, protection, from appre- 
hension that any suspicion of sharing the heretical views of Hus 
might endanger the success of their reformatory attempts. — The 
story, frequently related, that in his last moments Hus uttered the 
prediction, To-day you roast a goose (in Boh. = Hus), but from mine 
ashes wdll arise a sw^an (the armorial device of Luther), whom you 
w- ill not be able to destroy/’ is entirely apocryphal. It probably origi- 
nated during the time of the Reformation, from the circumstance that 
the two martyrs had appealed to the judgment of God and of history. 
Hus predicted that, instead of the weak goose, strong eagles and 
falcons would soon come ; while Jerome summoned his unjust judges 
to answer -within a hundred years before the highest tribunal. 

5. The Hussites. (Comp. Z. Theobald^ Hussitenkrieg. 3d 
Ed. BresL 1750. 4. Lenfani^ Hist, de la guerre des Huss. 2 T. 4. 
Supplem. par Beaxmhre. Laus. 1745. F, Palaciy^ u. s.) — During 
the imprisonment of Hus, Jacobus of Misa (Jacobellus) had acted 
as leader of the Hussites. By advice of a Waldensian {Peter of 
Dresden)^ and with the approbation of Hus, he dispensed to the 
laity the cup in the Eucharist. In consequence of this, a violent 
controversy broke out between the divines of Prague and those of 
Constance, about the lawfulness of withholding the cup. On the 
proposal of Gerson, the Council resolved, that any one who refused 
to submit in this matter to the Church,, should be treated as a 
heretic. This and the execution of Hus raised popular feeling in 
Bohemia to the highest pitch. In the midst of the excitement wliieli 
ensued, King Wenceslaus died in 1419, and the estates refused to 
acknowledge his brother, the ^‘^ pequred” Emperor Sigismund. For 
sixteen years a civil, war raged which, in bitterness and cruelty on 
both sides, has rarely been equalled. The Hussites, who had built 
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tlie fortified town of Tabor on the top of a steep moimtam, were 
commanded by Zisha. The armies of crasaders successively sum- 
moned against the Bohemians were defeated and annihilated. But 
the spirit of Hus had left the great majority of his adherents, who 
were divided among themselves. Two parties among them -were 
opposed to each other. The (aristocratic) Calixtines (from calix 
= cup) or Utraquists (sub utraque, under both forms), which 
were headed by Bohycana^ the Bishop-elect of Prague, \voiild have 
been satisfied if the Catholic Church had conceded their four arS- 
cles (1. The Eucharist under both forms ; 2. The free preaching of 
the Gospel in the vernacular ; 3. Strict discipline among the clergy ; 
4. That the clergy should not possess secular property). But the 
(democratic) Tabokites refused to come to any terms wdth the 
Catholic Church. They laid down the principle, that whatever in 
government, doctrine, and worship could not be proved from Scrip- 
ture, should he implicitly rejected. They went even further, and 
virtually condemned all literature, education, offices, and law, as 
then existing.’^ After the death of Ziska (of pestilence in 1424), 
the majority of the Taborites chose Procopius the Great his suc- 
cessor. A smaller and still more fanatical party, which deemed no 
man worthy to succeed their departed leader, separated from Proco- 
pius, and took the name of Orphans.” Meantime the Council of 
Basle had assembled; and, after much fruitless negotiation, suc- 
ceeded in 1433 in inducing the Hussites to send 300 deputies to 
Basle. The discussion on the four Calixtine articles lasted for fifty 
days, after which the Council conceded them, although with modifi- 
cations which really destroyed such small value as they originally had 
possessed. On the ground of these Basle Compactates^ as they were 
called, the Calixtines returned, at least nominally, to the allegiance 
of the Church. The Taborites, who, as we have seen, were also 
divided, regarded this as a base compromise. Part of them once 
more tried the fate of arms, but were defeated and scattered at 
BohmiscJibrod, near Prague, in 1434. The Emperor Sigismund 
confirmed the Compactates, and was acknowledged king. As might 
have been expected, small as were these concessions, they were con- 
tinually ignored, and violated both by Church and State, Accord- 
ingly, an internal conflict ensued, which, with varying success, lasted 
till the time of the Keformation. Sigismund died in 1437, and was 
succeeded by Ladislausy a posthumous child of Albrecht, the govern- 
ment being administered by George Podiehrad, a zealous and able 
Calixtine. After the death of Ladislaus in 1457, George Podiehrad 
became king. The Calixtine monarch proved a father of his people. 
He was acknowledged by Pius IL^ in the hope of his joining the 
projected war against the Turks. When this hope failed, the Pon- 
tiff in 1462 went so far as even to disown the Compactates. Paul 
IL excommunicated the Mng, and had a crusade preached against 
him. But the crusade did not succeed, and George maintained 
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Mmself tilMiis cleatli in 1471. His successor, Uladislaus^ B, Tolish 
prince, thongh a Roman Catholic, favoured the Calixtines. But 
that party had already lost all its former vigour. Divided into 
reactionaries who tended towards Rome, and liberals who were pre- 
paring for Protestantism, they were fast breaking up. When the 
House of Hapsburg obtained possession of Bohemia in 1526, the 
Protestant or genuine reformatory part of the Calixtines shared the 
persecutions which befell the Brethren” in that country. Utra- 
quism still continued, till at last it also merged in the great Bohe- 
mian Church, which embraced the great majority of the people, and 
consisted of all the protesting parties who in 1575 had agreed to 
tolerate their mutual differences, and to sign a common confession 
of faith. But the history of that movement and of its suppression 
belongs to a later period. 

6. The Bohemian Bbexhren. (Comp. JoacL Camerarii, hist, 
narratio de fratr. orthod. ecclesiis in Boliem., Moravia et Polonia. 
Heidelb. 1605. J. Amos Comenim^ hist, fratrum Bohemorum, c. 
prsef. Pr. Buddei. Hall. 1702. 4. (?, W. K. Lochner^ Entsteh, u. 

erste Schicks. d. Briidergem. in Bohm. u. Miihr. — ^Orig. and Early 
Hist, of the Brethren.”— Nxirnh. 1832. A. Koppen^ Kirchenordn. 
u. Disciplin. d. hussit. Briiderk. in Bohm. u. Mahr. Leips, 1845. 
A. Gindely, Bohmen u. Mahren im Zeitalter d. Reformation. 2 Vols, 
Prague 1857 -58. Edersheim^ Bohemian Reformers and Ger- 
man Politicians, in the ^^Eree Ch. Essays.” Edinb. 1858.)— It has 
frequently been supposed that the Bohemian Brethren owed 
their origin to scattered remnants of Tahorites or Waldensians. Of 
this there is, to say the least, no historical proof ; while the opinions 
which they professed can be distinctly traced to the waitings and 
teaching of Peter of Chelcic, whom we must, therefore, regard as 
the founder of this party. It originated in a deep conviction that 
Utraquism was insufficient to meet the spiritual wants of earnest 
men, and that if in name, it represented not in reality, the Reforma- 
tion inaugurated by Hus. As might be conceived, the first prin- 
ciples of the Brethren were marked by an ultraism from which the 
new Church got free when joined by men of learning and modera- 
tion. If formerly complete separation from a corrupt world "was 
enjoined, so that a Brother” might hold no office, must renounce 
all learning and honoui", surrender all his rights, it was afterwards 
ruled that a more spiritual and less external separation from the 
woxdd should he adopted. Of course they rejected all Romish super- 
stitions, though they still believed for a time in the seven sacraments, 
in purgatory, and clerical celibacy. On the subject of justification 
their views were evangelical, though not quite so clear as those of 
later Reformers; they believed in the real but spiritual presence 
of Christ in the Eucharist, to those who received it in faith and 
love; to infant baptism they seem to have attached little value. 
The mode of church goverriment which they adopted was a kind of 
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modified Presbyterianism. In order to procure for tlieir clergy 
episcopal ordination, they despatclied one of tlieir preachers — MiclLcteX 
a converted Eomisli priest— to a Waldensian bishop in Austria, by 
whom he was consecrated. During the reign of George Podiebmd^ 
they were exposed to incessant and harassing persecutions on the 
part of the Calixtiiies. A temporary alleviation took place when 
Uladislaus, a Polish prince only sixteen years of age, succeeded to 
the throne. During that time the Union of Brethren” rapidlj^ 
spread, and extended into Moravia, and even Poland. The succes- 
sors of Uladislaus continued the persecutions against the Brethren, 
at the instigation of Utraquists and Papists. The dawn of tlie 
Reformation in Germany was hailed by these Bohemian Protes- 
tants ; and, although Luther disapproved of their views on some 
points — ^wliich they afterwards modified — he gave public testimony 
to their earnestness and evangelical sentiments. But as the Brethren 
became better acquainted with Lutheranism, and contrasted its utter 
want of discipline and its subjection to the State with their own 
moral rigour, which rebuked any transgression of the law" of Christ, 
in the lord as in the peasant, they felt repelled from a system which 
seemed to ignore the fruits of true piety. In doctrine also they 
leant much more tow’-ards the views of the Swiss Reformers ; and 
henceforth the intercourse between Bohemia and the Calvinistic 
branch of the Church became increasingly intimate. When in 
1526 Ferdinand L of Austria obtained possession of Bohemia, the 
persecution of Protestants, especially of the Brethren, greatly in- 
creased. These measures were only modified by the successes of 
Protestants in the empire. Maximilian IL, a prince inclined towards 
Protestantism, extended toleration to all parties. Under Rodolph 
IL the various sections of Protestants in Bohemia agreed to a com- 
mon confession (1575), and extracted from the reluctant monarch a 
charter of liberty (the Letter of Majesty,” 12th July 1609), wdiich 
secixred to the Bohemian Church its liberties. An idea may be 
formed of the influence of the Brethren in the country from, the fact, 
that, despite persecutions and their own rigoroiis discipline, the 
Union” numbered, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, be- 
tween three and four hundred congregations, with a membership of 
about 100,000 ; that its adherents soon increased to about one-foiirth^ 
and before a century had elapsed, according to the statement of one 
of its opponents (though, no doubt, in exaggeration), to three-fourths 
of the population. 

§ 151. THE SO-CAELED BEYITAL OE LEAENING. 

Comp. Seeren, Gesch. d. class^ Literat. im M. A. MemerSy Le- 
bensbeschr. beriihmt. Manner aus d^ Zeit d. Wiederherst. d. Wiss, 
(Biogr. of Celebr. Men at the Time of the Eeviv. of Learn.) Zur. 
1795. SYols. je:A.^^'to4Gesch.d.WM^^ 
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(Hist, of^the Eeviv. of Learn.), Magcl. 18'27~32. 3 Vols. .'K ■ 
kjrajieri^ Nar. ' de Immanit. stuL ,XV. et XVL S. ■ Mis. 1843. 
Hallam^ State of Eiir. during the Middle Ages, 11th Ed. Loud. 
1855. 3 Vols. (?. Votgt^ Wiederhel. d. class. Altertli. Berl. 1859. 
— -The classical literature of ancient Greece and Eome was not so 
entirely neglected during the Middle Ages as is supposed. On the 
eontrarj’j frequent and successful attempts had been made throiigli- 
out that period to introduce such studies. Such monarchs as Ckav-^ 
lemagne, Charles the Bald, Alfred tke Great^ and the Otho's of 
Germany, encouraged learned pursuits, and men like Brigena, 
Gerhert, Roger Bacon, and others, possessed a comparatively exten- 
sive knowledge of the classics. Nor must it be forgotten that the 
circle of classical literature was enlarged during the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries by the labours of the Moors in Spain, and by 
frequent intercourse wdth Byzantine students. The founders of the 
national literature of Italy in the fourteenth century — Dante, 
Petrarch, and Boccaccio — w^ere also the most zealous promoters of 
classical studies. Such pursuits received during the fifteenth cent, 
a very great impulse. If, duiing the meeting of the Greeks and 
Italians at the Council of Florence in 1439 (§ 97, 6), a fresh in- 
terest had been awakened in the study of the classics, the conquest 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 afforded the opportunity of 
greatly increasing, and at the same time of fully gratifying it. A 
large number of learned men from Byzantium sought refuge in 
Italy ; they found an enthusiastic reception in Eome, and also espe- 
cially by the generous princes of the House of Medici. The art of 
printing, discovered in 1440, had already rendered tlie treasures of 
classical antiquity generally accessible. But this immigration gave 
a new direction as well as a fresh impulse to classical studies. If 
during the Middle Ages they had almost exclusively been employed 
for ecclesiastical and theological purposes, they were now prosecuted 
for their own sakes, and as the basis of that general culture expected 
in educated men (hence the name Humakismus, and the term 
Humanity,” still used in our colleges). Humanism renounced the 
service of the Church ; gradually it assumed a posture of indiffer- 
ence and of proud disdain towards Christianity. Many of its 
votaries even strayed into the worship of heathen antiquity. With 
superstition, faith was also derided; sacred history and Greek mytho- 
logy were placed on the same level. From all parts the youth of 
Europe crowded to Italy, to draw in its academies from the newly 
opened springs. On their return they brought with them and spread 
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around an ardent zeal for classical lore. Happily the infidelity with 
which it -was too frequently conjoined in Italj^ made not so rapid 
way in other countries. In Germany these studies were chiefly cuh 
tiyated hy the Brethren of the Common Life,” wdio succeeded in 
adapting the new weapons to the service of theology and of the 
Church. This school gave birth to many of the coadjutors of 
Luther. — It will he understood, that to a certain extent the sympa- 
thies of the Humanists must have gone with those who sought to 
reform the Church. They joined them in their opposition to the 
absurdities of scholasticism, to superstition, monasticism, and other 
abuses. But while agreed in their aversion to the prevailing state 
of things, both the grounds on which, and the manner in which, they 
carried on the contest, were widely difierent. The Beformers 
opposed abuses because they were contrary to Scripture, and led 
away from the great object of faith ; the Humanists, because such 
views agreed not with those of heathen antiquity. The Beformers 
contended with weapons drawn from the Word of God, and for the 
highest of all objects — the salvation of souls ; the Humanists, with 
shafts of wit and satire, content if they secured earthly well-being. 
In truth, the despised schoolmen and the derided monks were not 
always in the wTong in their opposition to the Humanists. A re- 
formation of the Church accomplished by them alone, w" ould speedily 
have landed in heathenism. But . under the direction of men of 
genuine piety, the revival of classical learning opened a rich and till 
then unknown source of philological, pliilosophical, and general 
knowledge, without which the faithful translation and interpretation 
of the Scriptures, and consequently that revision of dogmatics which 
marked the Beformation of the sixteenth century, could not have 
been accomplished so rapidly, so comprehensively, or so safely. 

1. The Itaman Humanists. Comp. {Dittmar) Die Human- 
isten u. das Evangelium, in the Erlang. Zeitschr. fiir Protestsm. 
ii. IL” July and Oct. 1855; also especially Voigt u. s. — Italy was 
the great nursery of Humanism, The first Greek who taught in 
that country ^vas Emanuel Chrysoloras (1396). After the Council 
of Florence Bessarion and Gemistius Pletlio settled in Italy, and 
being warm admirers of the Platonic philosophy, brought it into 
vogue in the land of their adoption. After 1453 a large number of 
literary men from the East sought, an asylum in Borne and Florence. 
From their seminaries classical learning and heathen ideas spread 
over Italy. They found access even among the highest members of 
the hierarchy. Even though the well-known saying ascribed to 
Leo X., Of what advantage this fable about Christ has been to us 
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and ours is sufSciently known to all centuries/’ be not autlieiiticj it 
affords an insiglit into the character and spirit animating the papal 
court. Cardinal Bembus, the private secretary of Leoj translated 
the realities of the Gospel into mythological eqiiivalentSj couched in 
classical Latin. Christ he called ^^Minervam e Jovis capite ortam/’ 
the Holy Ghostj ^^auram Zephyri cselestis/’ while he paraphrased 
forgiveness of sin as Deos superosque inanesque placare ” So 
early as the meeting of the Council of Florence^ Pletho had ventured 
to express an opinion, that Ohristianity would soon give place to a 
universal religion wdiich \voaId not greatly differ from heathenism. 
When Pletho died, Bessarion addressed a letter of consolation to his 
sons, telling them that their father had risen to purer and heavenly 
spheres, where he had joined the Olympic gods in their mystic, Bac- 
ciiantic dances. The new Platonic which assembled in the 

gardens of the Medici, assigned to the philosophy of Plato a place 
much higher than to Christianity. A new Peripatetic school w^as 
also founded. Its great representative, Petro Pomponazzo 
1526), openly declared, that from a philosophic point of view the 
immortality of the soul was more than doubtful. Another member 
of that school, the celebrated historian Macliiavelli, introduced 
a system of politics entirely alien to the spirit of Christianity. 
Moral frivolity went hand in hand with religious laxity. The most 
obscene poetry and the most lascivious pictures circulated among 
the Humanists, and their practice was certainly no better than their 
theory. — In their public declarations the Italian Humanists were 
careful at least to ignore the Church and its doctrines, from fear of 
bringing dowui vengeance. Latjreetius Valla, however, ven- 
tured, in his Annotationes in Novum Testam.” (afterwards edited 
by Ex'asmus), to point out a number of errors in the Vulgate. He 
even w’-ent furtlier. Having proved on irrefragable historical evidence 
that the pretended donation of Constantine to the see of Rome was 
spurious (§ 1 12, 1), he inveighed against the ambition of the Papacy. 
Valla \vas summoned befoi'e the Inquisition, but got off with a re- 
tractation. Nicholas V. suppressed the inquiry, and by kindness 
attached him to the papal see. Valla was not, however, one of 
those Humanists who had lost all reverence for Christianity. He 
died in 1465 as papal secretary. — Bat the plicenix of that age was 
Johannes Pious, Prince o/ SIieandola, -who combined in himself 
all the nobler aspirations of the period. He was a courtier and poet, 
a scholastic, a mystic, a cabbalist and a humanist, a historian, a 
mathematician, and an astronomer — and equally versed in classical 
.and Oriental lore. During the last ten years of his brief career (he 
died at thirty years of age) he renounced the ^Yorld and its pomp, and 
wholly devoted himself to the study of the Scriptures. He had in- 
tended to travel through Europe to preach Christ crucified, when 
death called him from the field of labour. Characteristic is his say- 
ing : Philosophia yeritatem quserit, theologia invenit, religio possidet. 
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2. The Gekman Humanists. (Comp. (7. A. Cornelius, d. 
miinstex. Human, u. ihr Verb, zur Eeform. — The Munster Hum. 
and their rel. to the Eeform. — Miinst. 1851. K. Hagen, Dentsch- 
lands liter, n. relig. Ziistande im Zeitalter d. Eeform. Erl. 1841,. 
3 Vols. E, Th. Mayerhoff, Joh. Eeuchlin u. s. Zeit. Berl. 1830. 
J.Lamey, Joh. Eeuchlin. Pforzh. 1855 .)—Eudolfh Agiucola of 
Heidelberg, a friend and associate of Wessel and Kempis {oh. 1482), 
may be designated the father of German Humanism. Most of liis 
niiinerous pupils {Alexander Hegius at Deventer, Btidoljoh Lange 
at Munster, Hermann Busch at Wesel, and others) mostly joined 
the Eeformation. The example set by Maximilian L induced the 
princes and knights of the empire to take an interest in scientific and 
literary pursuits. After the death of Agricola, John Eeuchlin 
(Capnio), a celebrated jurist, became the leader of the German 
Humanists {oh. 1522). He gave himself more especially to the 
study of the language of the Old Testament, which he prosecuted 
with the greatest zeal and with unsurpassed success. Well might 
he in 1506 conclude his ^^Eudimenta linguae Hebraicse” wdth the 
words of Ovid, Exegi monumentum, etc.” The work has become 
the basis of all later studies in Hebrew philology. He also WTOte a 
tractate on the difficult subject of the Hebrew accents (De acc. et 
orthogr. hebr. LI. III.). His work, de arte cabbalistica,” treats of 
the secret philosophy of the Jews. Such was his interest in the 
Jews, with whom he had continual and intimate intercourse, that in 
1505 he published “ an Open Letter to a Nobleman, why the Jews 
have so long been suffering” Tiitsch Missiv an einen junkherrn, 
warumb die Jiiden so lang xm Ellend sind”). In this tractate he 
offered to instruct any Jew^ in the Christian religion, and at the 
same time to provide for his temporal support. His predilection for 
Ilabbinical studies involved him in a controversy, by which, how- 
ever, his fame only spread over Germany and Europe. In 1509 
one Peeeeeekorn, a baptized Jew at Cologne, called upon the 
Emperor Maximilian to order all Eabbinical writings to be burnt, on 
account of the blasphemies against Christ which they contained. 
When Eeuchlin protested against this summary measure, Pfefferkorn 
and the Dominicans of Cologne fell upon the Humanist, who de- 
fended himself with stinging satire. Jacol of Hogstraten, the 
Inquisitor of Cologne, cited him before his tribunal. Eeuchlin 
appealed to Leo X. The commission of inquiry appointed by the 
Pope condemned the Dominicans to pay the expenses of the process 
(1514) ; the forcible collection of these 111 gold florins was a real 
labour of love and pleasure on the part of Xnight Francis of SicUngen 
(1519). Meantime a number of able pens bad been set in motion 
on behalf of Eeuchlin. In 1516 the Epistolw ohseurormn Vironim 
appeared, professedly a correspondence between Ortuimis Gratius of 
Deventer, ,a teacher at Cologne, and some friends. That this man, 
a pupil of the Brethren of the Common Life, and from all we know 
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of him, an lioiiotirable, pious, and not a bigoted man, shonld liave 
been selected as the butt for such sarcasm, can only be explained on 
the ground of personal motives (comp. iio/iwSe in the “ 
flir hist. TheoL” 1843. III. IV.), In the most exquisite inonkisli 
Latin, the stupid, and in part obscene love affairs of the mendicants, 
are related with such apparent sincerity and frankness, vvdtli a con- 
tinual rnmiing reference to their controversy with Eeuchlin, that at 
first some of the Bominicans themselves regarded these letters as 
genuine, and excused their somewhat curious expressions as due to 
the ^Wis sententiaruni.” All the greater was the merriment and 
scorn which the Bominicans cdled down from the learned of Europe. 
At the request of the mendicants, Leo X, indeed issued a severe 
bull against all readers of the bla^hemous tractate, but this measure 
only increased their number. These letters were in all probability 
composed by such men as Crotiis Riihiamis, Hermann Busch, Will- 
bald Pirkkeimer, and by the publisher of the work, Wolfgang Angd, 
at Hagenau. HuUen had no part in them. This termination of 
the controversy with Eeuchlin had given the reformatory movement 
in Q-ermany a false and even dangerous turn. A contest carried on 
with such unholy and carnal weapons could only have ended in 
complete subversion of both Church and State. To the circle of 
writers from which the Epist. obsc. vir.” came, belonged also Ubw 
von Hutten, a knight of noble Eranconian family. It was, however, 
in the cause of liberty, rather than in that of the Gospel, that he 
fought all his life long against pedantry of every kind, against tlie 
monastic orders, and indeed against all constraint in matters of con- 
science. In 1504 he escaped from the monastery of Fulda, where 
he was to be trained for the clerical profession. He next studied in 
Erfurt, and fought in the army of Maximilian, as he afterwards 
contended with his pen on behalf of Eeuchlin. When deprived of 
the aid of Sickingen, he wandered about homeless, and at last died 
in wretchedness in 1523. Comp. L, Schiibart, XJlr. v. H. Leips. 
1791 ; Herder's Benkmal (Memorial) ; G» C* F. Mohnike, U. v. 
H.’s JugendL Greifsw. 1816; H* B W, Wagenseil, U. v, H. 
Niirnb. 1823 ; {?. TV, Panzer, XT. v, H, in lit, Bezieli. Niirnb. 1798 ; 
E, V, Brunnow, U. v. H. Leips. 1842. The most full and reliable 
life of U. V. H. is that by the notorious B. F. Strauss (U, v. IL 
Leips. 1858. 2 Vols.). A new and complete ed. of the works of 
Hutten is at present in course of publication. 

3. Besidbbihs Ekasm'xjs oe Eotteedam, (Comp. Burigny, 
Vie d’Er., transL into Germ, by Reich, with add. by Henke, Haile 
1782. 2 Vols. SaL Hess, Er. v. E. Ziir. 1790.* 2 Vols. Ad, 
Muller, Leben d. Er. v. E. Hamb. 1828.) — The most distinguished 
among all the Humanists, either before or at the time of the liefor- 
mation, was Erasmus (Gerhard Gerhardson). The history of Im 
parentage is one of sorrow, , of shame, and of monastic bigotry. 
Young "Erasmus w-as educated at Beventer and at the Hague by 
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the Brethren of the Common Life,'’ Forced by relatives to enter 
a monastery in 148 6, he was ultimately set free through the inter 
position of an ecclesiastical dignitary from his conventual prison^ 
and thus enabled wholly to devote himself to the pursuit of science 
(1496). He next attended the University of Paris. Having finished 
his studies, he travelled through Europe, when he made personal 
acquamtancesiiip with almost all the eminent men of his time. For 
several years he occupied the Chair of Greek in Oxford, and ulj:!- 
niately settled in Basle %vith his learned publisher Frohenius (1521): 
In this retreat he refused every office, and even the dignity of car- 
dinal, although not liberal pensions ; and amidst learned labours of 
varied kinds^ and a most extensive epistolary intercourse, lived as a 
kind of scientific monarch. His chief merit consisted in his promo- 
tion of classical learning, and in its application to theological purposes. 
In many other w’-ays also he , promoted the Eeformation. Thus he 
pointed out the defects in the theological study of the time, especially 
the absurdities of the prevailing scholastic method. He also exposed 
the abuses in the Church, castigated the moral corruption of all 
ranks, and unsparingly denounced the ignorance, idleness, and dis- 
soluteness of the monastic orders. On the other hand, he also dis- 
approved of the paganising spirit of many of the Humanists, and of 
the revolutionary ideas of such men as Ulric von Hutten. His own 
views W'ere essentially Pelagian ; he was, accordingly, quite unable 
to understand the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. While anxious 
for a reformation of the Church, he neither was nor felt himself 
called to be a Eeformer. With him the whole was merely a ques- 
tion of rationality ; religious depth, strength of faith, self-denying 
love, conviction, and courage, such as martyrs require, were utterly 
awanting in him. He loved his quiet and comfortable life too well 
to jeopard it ; and his knowledge of the real causes of prevailing 
abuses, and of the kind of reformation requisite, was entirely insiit- 
ficient. Erasmus wmuld have accomplished the work by human 
science, and not by the agency of a pure Gospel. When, in 1529, 
the Eeformation prevailed at Basle, Erasmus left it, and settled at 
Freiburg in Breisgau, but died at Basle (wdiither he had gone to 
have a personal interview with Frobenius), sine lux, sine crux, 
sine Detis" (1536). The best edition of his waitings is that by J. 
Clericus (Lugd. 1702. 10 VolL fob). Among his writings, the most 
important for theology, are his critical and exegetical notes on the 
T. (note 5). He also edited a number of the Fathers (Jei\, 
Hilar., Ambros., Iren., Athain, Chrys., etc.). His controversy with 
Luther, belongs properly to a later period. The “ Ecclesiakes s. 
concionator evangelicus” was intended as a kind of homiletics. The 
[Mpfag s. laus stultitim, dedicated to his friend Thomas 
contains a most cutting;: satire on the monks and the clergy 
generally.^ Even in his Oolloquia,” by which he hoped to make 
boys ^Gatiniores et meliores/' he allowed not an opportunity to 
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pass of deriding the monks, the clergy, and those rites which he re- 
garded as superstitions (such as monastic vows, fasts, pilgrimages, 
indulgences, auricular confession, the worship of saints, etc.). 

' in ENaLANB, Eeance, and Spain.— In Eng- 

land also, the new study excited considerable interest. Among its 
representatives and patrons we mention two intimate friends of 
Erasmus, — Bishop John Colet^ one of the most remarkable men of his 
age, the founder of St Paul’s school, and, according to Erasmus, the 
heau ideal of a Humanist ; and Thomas More, Lord High Chan- 
cellor of Henry VHI. More was on intimate terms with Erasmus, 
and shared his objections to prevalent abuses in the Church. But 
it appears from liis well-knowm treatise, “De optimo reipublicm 
statu deque nova insula Utopia,” that he rather inclined towards 
Deism than desired an evangelical reformation. In the treatise to 
which ^Ye have referred, he expressed at some length the expecta- 
tion, that a more rational and natural arrangement of social rela- 
tions wmld lead to universal happiness. The contemplated religion 
of Utopia is undisguised Deism, with the well-known cant phrases 
about providence, virtue, immortality, and retribution, while every- 
thing distinctively Christian is carefully ignored. In his capacity 
of Chancellor, More simpressed the Eeformation in England, and 
took the side of the King in his controversy with Luther, But 
when Henry VIH. quarrelled with the Pontiff, and laid claim to 
reform the Church in his own fashion, More resigned his offices, 
refused to acknowledge the King as head of the English Church, 
and %vas beheaded in 1535, after a long and close imprisonment, 
(Comp, G. Th. Rudhart, Leben d. Th, Mor. Niimb. 1829). Among 
the precursors of Humanism in England, we must not omit the 
name of Roger Bacon, whose genius and attainments placed him 
far in advance of his age. The cutting satire of a popular poet 
like Chancer, contributed not a little to bring the monks and their 
habits into disrepute with the masses. In the pursuit of science, 
Scotland had not been behind the sister-kingdom. Such men as 
Michael Scot of Balwirie (characterised even by Dante as a magi- 
cian), or the celebrated mathematician John Holy bush (better known 
as J oannes Sacrobosco), professor at Paris, or Thomas Learmont (the 
(Ehymer), author of Sir Tristem” — not to speak of John Duns 
Scotus — sustained the fame of Scottish learning at home and abroad. 
So early as the fifteenth cent, Scotland possessed no fewer than 
three universities. The first Principal of the youngest of these 
seminaries (the King’s College, Aberdeen) was Hector Boethius, the 
friend and correspondent of Erasmus, a man highly famed for his 
classical attainments, and one of the earliest historians of ^Scot- 
land, Among the most important means for preparing the mind of 
the people for the Eeformation, we also reckon such poetry as that 
of Dunbar (though himself a priest), and especially of Sir David 
Lyndsay of the Mount. 
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In Spain Humanism found a patron in no less a personage than 
Francis Ximenes, Gardinal-Archbishop of Toledo, JJrancl Inqui- 
sitor and minister of Ferdinand and Isabella (pb, 1517). Comp. 
C. /. HefeUy d. Card. Xim, 2d Ed. Tiib. 1851, Among those vCno 
prosecuted the new study in Spain, the ablest was Anthony op 
Lerlta, professor at Salamanca. In 1508 Ximenes assigned him 
a chair in the new University of Alcala (Complutum). Tlie Car- 
dinal availed himself of his assistance in his edition of the Compiii- 
tensian Polyglott, and protected him from the Inquisition, before 
which he was’ summoned to answer for his criticisms on the Vulgate. 
He died in 1522, 

Strange to say, Humanism scarcely made any way in France. 
For thi^ we can only account by the great influence which the 
University of Paris brought to bear against it. However, one mail' 
at least prosecuted the new learning, and was led to devote himself 
to the critical investigation of the Bible. John Faber Statu- 
UENSIS, a doctor of the Sorbonne {oh, 1537), who reached the 
patriarchal age of 100, gave himself to the study of the Scriptures 
in the original, and pointed out and corrected the corruptions in the 
text of the Vulgate. He also insisted that the Bible should be read 
in the vernacular, and translated the Scriptures into the French. 
For these offences he was expelled the Sorbonne, and deprived of 
Ins doctorate. The French Parliament likewise took measures 
against his heresy ; happily, he enjoyed the protection of Francis Z, 
who entrusted him with the education of the royal princesses. The 
Council of Trent placed his works in the Index Prohibitorum,” 
though with the remark, “ donee corrigantur.” (Comp. K, H, Gmf^ 
J. Fab. Stap. Ein Beitr. znr Gesch. d. Reform, in Frankr., in the 

hist, theol. ZeitschrZ for 1852. 1.) 

5. The Study of the SoRiTXURES.—The greatest advantage 
which the Church and theology derived from the so-called restora- 
tion of the sciences was this, that the Scriptures were taken from 
under the bushel which had concealed them, and again placed on 
the candlestick. The Vulgate was now compared with the text of 
the original, and the allegorical mode of interpretation gave place to 
grammatical and historical exegesis. This was mainly accomplished 
by providing the necessary means for carrying on philological studies, 
while the printing press spread the original text througliout Europe. 
Since the invention of printing, the Jews diffused the Old Testa- 
ment in the original. In 1502 Ximenes employed a number of 
learned men to edit that splendid work known as the Complutensian 
Polyglott, The Old Testament, which was edited by learned Jewish 
proselytes, was completed in 1517* The work contained the Hebrew 
and Greek text of the Old and New Testaments, the Targumim, 
the Septuagint, the Vulgate, and , a Latin translation of the Septua- 
glut and of the Targumim, together with a somewhat meagre gram- 
matical and philological apparatus — ^the whole in 6 vols. (4 for 
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the Old Testament)., About -the same Daniel 'Bomh&g^ ^ 
learned bookseller in Antwerp, was engaged at Venice in bring- 
ing out 'various editions of the Old .Testament, partly with, and 
partly without. Rabbinical commentaries. " Bomberg had made. ; him- 
self thoroughly . familiar .with the-:; Hebrew he w also .aided' by 
Felix Pmtensis^ a'.conYerted Jew,' mi [hj .Jacob ■ B a' 

Rabbi from Tunis. The' first ’■ two editions appeared.iin 1518,. and 
•Wire soon followed by other three.— But the great expense of the 
'.Complutensian Polyglott placed it within the. reach of very few. To 
FJrasinus belongs the great merit of publishing a pocket edition' of 
the Greek New Testament (with a Latin translation of his own). 
The first edition of this work appeared in 1516. Nor was the study 
of exegesis neglected. The first who distinguished himself in this 
branch of study was Lanrentius FaZZa, whose Annotationes in N. T.” 
w^ere published by Etdismus, Brasmiis himself composed para- 
phrases on the wdioie New Testament (excepting the Book of Reve- 
lations) ; Faber Stapulensis wrote commentaries on the Gospels and 
the Epistles of Paul, while Lenjd published critical remarks on the 
Vulgate. 

The want of translations of the Bible into the vemacidar %vas also 
increasingly felt. Thus Faber composed an excellent translation of 
the Scri^kures in French, which has formed the basis of all later 
versions (it %vas completed in 1530). Wyclifte had translated the 
Bible into English; and before the time of Luther there were 
no fewer than fourteen translations of the Scriptures into Higli 
German and six in Low German, though it must be admitted 
that, even considering the time of their composition, they ^vere 
wretched failures. (Comp. J". Kehrein^ 2 iir Gesch, d. deutschen 
Bibeliibers. vor Luther. — Contrib. to the Hist, of the German Bible 
before L. — Stiittg. 1851.) 
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Apollos, 37. 

Apologetics, 45 ; 63, 1 ; 78, 3. 

Apostles, Meeting of, 36. 

Apostolic Brethren, 13S, 3. 

Constitutions and Canons, 63, 6. 

Bathers, 61. 

Apostolici, 92. 

Apostolicity, 25. 

Apsis, 90. 

Aqiiarii, 49, 8. 

Arausio, Council of, 83, 5. 

Arcadius, Emperor, 66 ; 81, 3. 

Arcesilaiis, 17. 

Archbishops, see Metropolitans* 
Archchaplain, 114, 1. 

— Beacon, 70, 5 ? 114, 2 ; 127. 

Presbyter, 70, 5. 

Architecture, Ecclesiastical, 90 ; 135, 64 
143,4. 

ArevurdPs, 101, 2. 

Arians, 80; 106 
Aristides, 63, 3. 

Arisidloulus, 
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Ariston of Pella, 63, 1. 

Aristotle, 17; 130, 2. 

Anus, 80, 1, 2. 

Armenia, 94, 3 ; 103, 2. 

Arno of Salzb., 109. 

Amobius, 63, 1. 

the Tonnger, 83, 6. 

Arnold, Gottfr., 8. 

. — — of Brescia, 126, 4: 138, 3. 

of Citeanx, 139, 1 

Arnulf of Garinthia, 112, 5. 

of Bheims, 126, 1. ^ 

Arsacius, 81. 

Arsenins, 100, 1; 112, 4. 

Artabasdus, 96, 2 
Artemon, 62, 2. 

Ascension, 86, 4. 

Asceticism, 58, 3. 

Ash Wednesday’-, 86, 4. 

Associations for the Dead, 119, 3. 

Asterius, 80, 6. 

— of Amasa; 87, A. 

Astronomus, 120, 9. 

Asylum, Bight of, 68. 

Athanaric, 106. 

Athanasian Creed, 80, 6. 

Athanasius, 69 ; 75, 2 ; 80 ; 82, 2. 
Athenagoras, 63, 1. 

Athenogenes, 63, 4. 

Athos, Monies of, 100, 3 ; 99, 1. 

Atrium, 90. 

Atto of Yercelli, 131, 1. 

Audians, 92. 

Audientes, 54, 1. 

Augustine, 70, 1 ; 76, 2 ; S3, 2, 4, 5; 84, 1 
88, 3 ; 93, 2. 

the Missionary, 107, 4. 

Augustines, 128, 4 ; 142, 1. 

Aurelian, Einp., 43, 5 ; 62, 7. 

of Garth,, 93, 2. 

Auto da 145, 1. 

Aiixentius, 106, 1. 

Avari, 109. 

Averrhoes, 130, 2. 

Avicenna, 130, 2. 

Avitus, 7S, 9 ; 83, 5 ; 106, 5. 

Azymites, 97, 3. 

Baanes, 101, 1. 

Bacon, Eoger, 134, 3. 

Baffomet, 142, 2. 

Baldwin of Jerusalem, 124, 1 ; 128, 6. 

of Planders, 124, 4. 

Bangor, 115, 4. 

Baptism, doctrine of, 54, 3. 

of Blood, 54, 3. 

- of Heretics, 54, 2. 
of Infants, see Infant Baptism. 

- — Godfathers, 54 ; 86, 4. 

Mode of, 54 ; 88, 1. 

Baptismal Pont, 90, 1 ; 119, 5. 

Baptismus Clinic., 54. 

Baptisterium, 90, 1. 

Bar-Cochba, 41. 

Bardesanes, 53, 9. 

Barhebneus, 103, 2. 

Barlaam, 97, 5 ; 99, 1. 

-Barietta, 143. 

Barnabas, 27 ; 63, 1. 
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Baronitis, 7. , / ' , 

Barsiimas, 82, 3. J . 

Bartholomew of Pisaj/^^S, 4* 

Bartolomeo, 

Basilica, 90*”'*’!^ 

Basilidos, Cf’ ^Unost., 49, 3. 

43, 4. 

'Rf.dJ lAg.lfus, 82, 0. 

ablins the Great, 69, S| 75, 3. 

- Leader of the Bogomiles, 101, 3. 

of Ancyra, 80, 3. 

the Macedouian, 97, 1 ; 98, 1 ; 101, 

10?, 1. 

Basle. Council of, 140, 3. 

Bas-relief, 90, 3. 

Baumgarten, 8. 

Bavaria, 108, 2. 

Beatus, Prosb., 121, 2. 

Beccus, 97, 4. 

Bede, the Venerable, 6 ; 120, 2. 

Begliards and Beguins, 126, 5. 

Behraiu Y., 94, 2. 

Bellini, 143, 4. 

Bells, 90, 2. 

Baptism of, 119, 5. 

0V,j!A»^ dO* 

Bembus, 151, 1. 

BenedictXII., 97, 5; 140,2. 

• of Aniane, 115, 2. 

— — Levita, 117, 1. . 

of Nursia, 115, 1. 

Benefices, 116, 1. 

Bcnuo of Meissen, 123, 3. 

Berengar, 132, 1, 2. 

Bernard of Glairv., 124, 2; 126, 4; 128, 
135, 2, 4 ; 138, 1, 3 ; 139. • 
Bernardinos, 128, 2. 

Berno, Abbot, 128, 1. 

* Bertha, 107, 4. 

Berthold of Calabria, 128, 3. 

of Loccum, 123, 4. 

of Eegensb., 135. 

Borirad.a, 126, 3. 

Bertrand deGot, 140, 2. 

BeryUus, 62, 5. 

Bessarion, 97, 6 ; 98, 2 : 151, 1. 

Bianchi, 144, 1. 

Bible, Transi. of, Si, 3. 

Biel, Gabr., 146. 

Bishops, S3, 1 ; 51, 1. 

, Transh of, 70. 

Bjdni, 110, 1. 

Bhindina, 43, 3. 

Boabdil, 125. 

Bobbio, 108, 1 ; 115,4. 

Boccaccio, 144, 4. 

Boetliius, 77, 5. 

Bogomiles, 101, 1. 

Bogoris, 102, 3. 

Bohemia, 109, 2; 123, 2. 

Boliomian Brethren, 150, 6. 

Boiesla\r, 123, 2. 

• Clirobiy, 126, 1. 

Bonaveiitnra, 134, 1 ; 135, 4. • 

Boniface, St, 108, 4. 

YilL, 129 ; 140, 1. 

Boni homines, 138, 1. 

Bonosus, 92. 

Borgia, Cmsar, 140, 4:. 
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Bomtli, 109. 

Borzivoi, 109, 2. 

Bossuet, 7. . 

BradwardiiiOj Tli. of, 146, 2 
Braga, Synod of, 100, 4. 

Brest, Synod of, 102, 4. 

Brethren, ** the four long/* 81, 3. 

— ' — Bohemian, 150, 6. 

of the Common Life,. 142, 5. 

— — of the Free Spirit, 145, 3. 

Bretwakla, 107, 4. 

1; Bridget, St, 142, 3. 

Britons, 107. 

Brmnalia, 80, 5. 

Bninehihia, 108, 1. 

■ Bruno the Missionary, 123, ,4. , ' 
of Cologne, 128, 3. 

of Toni, 120, 2. 

Bulgaria, 97, 1 ; 102,3. 

Bulgari, 138, 1. 

Bull, In Gcena Domini, 145- 
Biirchard of Worms, 129. 

Burgundians, lOG, 5. 

Busch, Herm. of, 151, 2. 

Bythos, 49, 3. 

Cabasilas, see Nicholas 
Cmcillanus, 93, 2. 

Cmdmon, 118, 2. 

Oa?.sarius of Arch, 77, 4 ; 83, 5. 

Cainites, 49, 4. 

Cajus, 59, 2 ; 62, 8. 

Gaiand, 136, 1. 

Calatrava, Order of, 128, 6« 

2 ; Calixt, George, 8. 

Calixtus I., 6U, 1 : 62. 4. 

— IL, 126, 3. 

— III., 140,4. ■ 

GalHmco, 101, 1. 

Camakluleusians, 128, 1. 

Canon of tlie I^lass, 89, 4. 

Canons of Synods, 08, 2. 

Canoncsses, ‘115," 3. 

Canonical Life, 114, 4; 127. 

Canon ici, 114, 4 ; 127. 

Cautores, 51, 1. 

Cantus Ainbros., 89, 3- 

Finnns, 89, 3. 

Piguratns, 135, 5. 

Canute tiie Gr., 123, 1. 

Gapituia Bpiscop., 117, 1. 

Capitula, three, controversy about, 82, 6. 
Capitularies, 117. 

Carantaiii, 109. 

Carbeas, 101, 1. 

Cardinals, 126. 

Gannelites, 128, 3. 

Carnival, 80, 4 ; 136, 1, 

Carpocnates, 56, 5. 

Carthusians, 128, 3 ; 142. 

Cassianus, 69; <S3, 5. 

Oassiodoi'us, G ; 77, 6. 

Catacombs, 91, S. 

Catechists, 51, 1. 

Catechetical School, 01, 4. - 
Catechumens, 54, 1. 

Catenm, 78, 1. 

Cathari, GO, 3; 138, 1. 

Cathedral Chaptei*s, 114, 4; 127; 141. 

2 K 
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Catbarine, ' St, 142, 1. 

Catholicity, 25 ; 52. 

Oa.thoiicos, 82, 7. 

Ceitumar, 109. 

Celibacy, 68, 3; 70, 4; 114, 3; 126 , 2; 141. 
Celsus, 45, 2. 

Oencius, 126, 2. 

Centuria, Magdb., 7. 

Cerdo, 49, 10. 

Gernithas, 32 ; 49, 1. 

(Jesarini, 140, 3. 

Chalcedon, CBc. Coimc. of, 71 ; 82, 4. 
Chaldean Christians, 82, 2. 

Chapels, 114, 3. 

Chapter, Chapter-house, 114, 4. 

Charismata, 32. 

Charlemagne, 112, 1 ; 122, 1; 127. 

Charles Martel, 111; 112, 1. 

^ of Anjou, 126, 6. 

— the Bald, 112, 2, 4, 5 ; 120. 

Ohazars, 102, 2. 

Chelbes,49,4. 

Chiersy, Synod of, 121, 4. 

Children of the Sun, 101, 2. 

Chilperic II., 106, 6. 

China, 123, 5, 

Cliinghis-Khan, 103, 1. 

Cliorepiscopoi, 51 ; 70. 

Ohosroes IL, 94, 2. 

Chrisma, 54. 

Christians, persecutions of, 41 ; 43. 
Christianitates, 114, 2. 

Christmas, 53 ; 86, 6. 

Christ, controversies concerning the Person 
of, 82. 

Chrodegang, 114, 4. 

ChrJ^sam, 70, 3. 

Clirysoloras, lol, 1. 

Chrysostom, 74, 4; 81, 3; 8b, 1. 

Church. /See also Ecclesiastical. 

Consecration of, 89, 5. 

Xave of, 90. 

l^eace of, 118, 4. 

States of, 112, 1. 

Churches, 57. 

Oihorium, 90, 2. 

Old, 125. 

Cimabue, 135, 7. 

Circumcelliones, 93, 2. 

Cisterciflus, 128, 2. 

Clara, of Assisi, 128, 4. 

Order of, 128, 4, 

Clarendon, Assembly at, 126, 4. 

Claudius, Emp., 43, 1. 

of Turin, 122, 2. 

Clernanges, 140, 3 ; 148, 1. 

Clement IL, 126, 1. 

V., 129; 140,2; 142,2. 

yi, 140, 2; 144, 1; 140, 

VIL, 140, 3. 

the Heretic, 108, 4. 

of Alexandria, 61, 4. 

of Horae, 61, 1. 

Clementines, 48, 4. 

(jus can.), 129. 

Clergy, 51. . ■ ' 

- — Ghnice of, 70. 

< derical Dress, 70, 3. ' 

Cierici vagi, 114, % ' 


Clericis laicos, 140, . 

Clermont, Synod of, 

Glxnici, 61, 1; 70,2. ' „ 

Cloveshoo, Synod of, 11^»> ^ 

, Olugny, Monks of,. 128, 1. 

, Coemeteria, 57. ■ , W 

Coslestine of Home, 82, 3 ; S3, 4. 

— HI., 126, 4. V 

— V., 126, 6; 140,3. 

Ccelestines, 142, 3. 

Coelestius, SS, 4. 

Ccelicolm, 67, 2. ^ 

Coena Domini, bull, 145. 

Ooifi, 107, 4. 

Cola di Eienzi, 140, 2. 

: Golidei, 107, 1. 

Collatio cum Donat, 93, 2. 

Colleges of Canons, 114, 4. 

Oollyridians, 87, 2. 

Colman, 107, 6. 

Colombino, 140, 3. 

Colonna, 140, 1. 3. 

Colet,151,4. 

Columba, 107, 3. 

Coliimbanus, 108. 1. 

Gomes Hieron., 89. 

Oommendfe, 140. 

Odmmodian, 63, 1. 

Gommodiis, 43, 3. 

Communic. idiom., 117, 7. 

Communion of Children, 55 ; 88, 4* 
Compurgators, 118, 4. 

Competentes, 54, 1. 

Compiegne, Synod of, 112, 2. 

Concha, 90. 

Conclave, 126, 6. 

Goncubitus GEdipod., 43. 

Confession, 55 ; 91, 1 ; 118, 6* 

Confessors, 43, 5. 

Confirmation, 54. 

Conrad of Hochsteden, 135y 

— of Marburg, 139,2. 

L, 124, 2. 

Gonradin, 126, 6. 

Oonsoiamentum, 138, 1. 

Constance, 126, 5. 

Council of, 140, 3. 

Constantia, 80, 2. 

Constantine the Great, 43, 7 ; 64 ; 80, 1 ; 93, 
Gonstantinus Chrysomalus, 100, 4. 

Copronymus, 96, 2. 

of Mananalis, 101, 2, 

Monomachus, 97, 3. 

Pogonatus, 82, 8. 

Poi'jjhyrogenneta, 98, 1, 

the Philosopher, 102. 2. 

Constantinople, CEcum. Council of, I L, 7 
80, 4, 0 ; 82, 1. 

y., 82, 6. 

VL, 82, 8. 

yiL, 96, 2, 3. 

yill., 97, 1. 

Constantins, 64 ; 80, 2. 

Chlorus, 43, 6. 

Oonstitutio Eomana, 112, 3. 

Continentes, 58, 3. 

Convenensa, 138, 1. 

Conventiciers, 138, 5. 

Conventuales, 142, 1. 
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Conversi, 128.' 

Copts, 82, 7';, 108, 2.. ,, 

Gorbinian, 108, 2. * ■ 

Corneiiiis of Rome, 60, % ■ ■ . 

Corporale, 90, 2. 

Corpus Cliristl day, ISo, 2. ■ 

Corpus Jiir. oan., 129. 

Correggio, 143, 4. 

Gosmas Indicoplastes, 78, 2 
----- Patriarcli, 100, 4. 

— — the Csiirper, 96, 1. 

Cossa, 140, 3. 

Councils, 51, 2. 

General, 68, 2. 

Courlaiid, 12S,'-4. 

Court chapels, 114, 1* 

Grauz, H., 143, .3. 

Creatianisra, 83, 1. 

Gresceiitius, 126, 1- ' , 

Crimtlian, 107,3. 

Cross, discovery of, 87, 5. 

elevation of, 87, 5. 

— — experiment of, 118, ^ 

particles of, 87j 5. 

sign of, 58, 1. 

Crotus Hubianus, 151, 2- 
Crucifix, 90, 3. 

<’rusades,. 124. 

Culdees, 107, 1. 

Cupola, 9u. 

Curates, 114, 2, 

Cusa, Nidi, of, 140, 3; 148, 2. 

Cyprian of Carthage, 43, 5; 52 j 54, 2 ; 58; 
60, 1; 61, 6. 

Cyril of Alexandria, 75, 9 ; 82, 2, 3. 

of Jerusalem, 78, 5. 

and Methodius, li)2, 2, 3. 

Cyrus Alexandria, 82, 8. 

Bagobert I., 108. 1. 

Bamasus, 93, 1. 

Bambrovka, 123, 2. 

Bamiani, see Petrus* 

Bandalo, 124, 4. 

Danuenmayer, 8. 

Bante, 144, 4. 

Bavid of Dinanto, 138, 2. 

Beacons, 33; 58, 1. 

Subdeacons, 51, 1. 

Becani, Beans, 114, 2. 

Bed us, Emp., 43, 5. 

Becretais, 68, 3 ; 72, 1. 

Becretists, 129. 

Becretum Gratiani, 129. 

Gregorii, 129. 

Befensores, 70, 5. 

Belinitiones, 68, 2. 

Demetrius of Alexandria, Ot 
Bemiurgos, 47, 1. 

Denmark, 110; 323, 1. 

Besidorius. 112, 1. 

Desk, 57; 90, 2. 

Bhu-No^vas, 94, 4. 

Bidenhofen, Synod of, 112, 2. 

Bidymus of Alexandria, 75, 6. 

Dies stationum, 53, 

Biiianto, see Bavid. 

Biodoi-us, monk, 50, 5. 

Diodorus of Tarsus, 74, 2; 78, 1. 


Diognetus, 61, 1. 

Bonysius of AlexantMa, 61, 4 ; €2, 6, S. 

the Areopag.,, 77 , 1 ; 78, o ; 120, 1-. 

— Exigims, 68, 3 ; 78, 2 *, 86, 3. 

of Paris, A6. 

of Rome, 62, 6. 

Dioscunis, 82, 4, 

Bisciplina arcaiii, 55, 2. 

Discipline, Eccles., 58, 2; 91, 1 118, 5 . 
— ~ stages of, 58, 2. 

Discussion at Aixia Ghrpdle, 121, 1. 
Bocetism, 38 *, 47, 1. . 

Doctor aiidientiiim, 51, 1- 

angeiicus, 134, 1. ' ■ 

- — - eestaticus, 147, 1. : 

— - — invincibilis, 146, 1. 

irrefix^adlis,. 13^^^ 

— -- inirabiiis, 134, 3. 

resolutissimus, 146, 1. 

seraphicus, 134, 1. 

eubtilis, 134, 1, 

Bolcino, 138, 3. 

Bollinger, 9. 

Dominicans, 128, 4; 339, 2; 142, 1. 
Domitian, the Abbot, 82, 6. 

Emp., 44. 

Donation of Coiistaiitine, 112, 1. 
Donatists, 93, 2. 

Dorotheus, 61, 1. 

Bositlieus, 42, 1. 

Double Monasteries, 115, 3- 
Brahomira, 123, 2. 

Bmids, 107, 2. 

Bruthmar, Oliristiaii, 120, 4, '6 ; 121, 3. 
Brys, Synod of, 81, 3. 

Dualism, 47, 1. 

Dufay, 143, 3. 

Bimgal, 122, 2. 

Dimstan, 127 ; 131. 

Burandus, 146, 1. 

Durer, A., 143, 4. 

Eadbald, 107, 4. 

Eaufied, 107, 6. 

Easter, Festival of, 53. 

calculation of, 86, 3. 

observance, /disputes about, 
risus paschalis, 130, 1. 

East Indies, 94, 4. 

Ebbo of Mayence, 110. 

Ebed-Jesu, 103, 1. 

Ebionites, 55, 2. 

Ecbert of Shonau, 13S, 4. 

Ecclesiastical architecture, see Arehiierh 

Discipline, 58 ; 91, 

Functionaries, 70, 5. 

Law, 63, 6 : 68, 3 : 129. 

— ^ — Revenues, 70. 

Year, 86, 7. 

Ecetes, 100, 3. 

Eccart, Master, 147, 1. 

Ecthesis, 82, 8. 

Edgemiadzin, 103, 2. 

Edwin, 107, 4. 

Einhard, 110, 6. 

58,2. 

Electors, princes, 127. 1. 
liJeesban, 94, 4. 

EHgius, 108, 3. 
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Elijah of Cortona, 128, 4. 

Slipandus, 121 , 1 * 

EUzabctli, St, 139, 2 ; 142, 3. 

Order of, 142, 3. 

of Slionaii, 138, 4. 

Elkesaites, 48, ^ 

Elvira, Synod of, 90, 3. 

Elxai, 48, 3. 

Emanation, 47, 1. 

Emma, 123, 1. 

Emmelia, 75, 2. 

Empire, Frankish, 112, 2. 

Latin, 97, 4 ; 124, 4. 

Encratites, 49, 8 . 

Encjmlical Letter of Photins, 97, 1. 
Encyclion, 82, 5. 

Endemic Synods, 68 , 2. 

Engelhardt, 9. 

Eiinodius, 72, 1. 

Enthusiasts, 101, 3. 

Eon, 138, 4. 

Epaon, Council of, 106, 5. 

Ephesus, Council of, 82, 3 ; 83, 4- 
Ephraem, 74, 1; 89, 2. 

Epicurus, 17. 

Epiphanes, 49, 5. 

Epiphanias, 53 ; 86 , 5. 

Epiphanius, 75, 8 ; 81, 2, 3; 87, 4. 
Episcopi in partibus, 127. 

rcgionarii, 114. 

Epistolse canonicso, 68 , 3. 

formatsQ, 51. 

obsour. vir., 151, 2. 

Epulm Thycst., 43. 

Erasmus, 151, 3, 5. 

Eric II., 110, 1. 

Erigena, J. Sc., 120, 5, 7 ; 121, 4; 138, 2. 
Ertenki Maui, 50, 1 . 

Erwin of Steinbach, 135, 6 . 

Esnig, 94, 3. 

Essenes, 20. 

Estates of the Empire, 114, 1. 

Estlionia, 123, 4. 

Ethelberga, 107, 4. 

Ethelbert, 107, 4, 

Ethelwold, 131, 1. 

Etberius of Osma, 121, 1 . 

Ethiopia, 94, 1 . 

Eucharist, 35 ; 55, 1. 

doctrine of, 55, 3 ; 88 , 2; 121, 3. 

elements of, 55 ; 88 , 4. 

Eucherius, 78, 1 . 

Euchetes, Christian, 69, 5 ; 101, 3. 

Heathen, 67, 2. 

Eudo da Stella, 138, 4. 

Eudocia, 78, 8 ; 82, 4, 5. 

Eudoxia, 81, 3. 

Eugeniciis of Ephesus, 07, 6 . 

Eugeniiis II., 112 , 3. 

IIL, 126, 4. 

lY., 97, 6 ; 140,3. 

Eulogia, 88 , 4. 

Eulogias of Ososarea, 83, 4. 

— ~ of Cordova, 111 , 1 . 

Eunapius, 67. 

Eunomius, 80, 3. 

Eupliemites, 67, 2 , 

Euphrates, 49, 4. 

Eurio, 106, 2 . 




Eusebians,'S0,''2v ' 

Eusebius of Gmsarea, 6 .; 75, 1; '78,; 2. , 

of Emisa, 78, 1. 

— ~-ofNicomod., 80, l. ^ ^ ^ 

of Vercelli, k), ^ 

Eustasius of Ltixeuii, 108, 2. 

Eustathians, 69, 5. 

Eustathius of Ant,, 78, 1. 

— of Sebastc, 69, 5. 

— — of Thessalonica, 98, 5 ; 100, 4- 
Eustochium, 69, 2. 

Enthalius, 89, 1. 

Euthy mills Zigabenus, 98* 

Eutyches, 82, 4. 

Eva grins, 6 . 

Evangelists, S3. 

Evangelium foternum, 138, 4. 

Ewald, the AYhito and the Black 108, 5. 
Exarchate, 106, 7. 

Exarchs, 71, 1. 

Excommunication, 54, 2 ; 118, 5 ; 137* 
’E^oju.o>Jy*sirffj 58, 2. 

Exorcism, 54. 

Exorcists, 51, 1. 

Expectantia^i, 140. 

Extraneie, 58, 3. ■ 

Extra vagantes, 129. 

Experiment, see Ordeal. 

Exucontians, 80, 3. 

Eyck, 143, 4. 

Pacundus of Hcrmiane, 82, 6 . 

Faustns of Mileve, 84, 1, 

of Rhegiuin, 83. 5. 

Feast of the Ass, 136, 1. 

of Unreason, 136, 1. 

of Peter and Paul, 87, 1. 

' Felicissimus, 60, 2. 

Pelicitas, 40. 

Felix 11., 82, 5. 

Y., 140, 3. 

. of Aphthunga, 93, 2.- 

Pratensis, 151, 5. 

of Urgcllis, 121, 1 . 

Ferrara, Council of, 97, 6 ; 140,. 3. 

Festa Gathednn Petri, 87, 1. 

Feudalism, 116, 1. 

Feyin, Synod of, 94, 3. 

Filioque, 80, 6 ; 97, 1; 121,2. 

Finland, 123, 4. 

Firmicus Maternus, 67 *, 78, 3. 

Firmilian, 54, 2. 

Flacius, 7. 

Flagellants, 144, 1. 

Flavian, monk, 56, 4. 

Patr. of Const., 82, 4. 

of Ant, 69, 5. 

Fleury, 7. 

Flodoard of Eheims, 131. 

Florence,. Council of, 97, 6 ; 102, 4 140, S« 
Floras Magister, 120, 5 ; 121, 4. 
Fontevraux, Order of, 12S, 3. 

Formosus, 112 , 5. 

Fortimatiis, 07, 2 \ 78, S. 

Franciscans, 128, 4^ 142, 1. 

Francis St, 123, 5 ; 128, 4 5 135, 4. 

de Paula, 142, 3. 

Frankfort, Synod of, 121 , 1 1 122, 1. 

Franco cf Cologne, 135, 5. 
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FmalvSj.lO^, 9. ■ '■ '' '. ■ 

Fratres de .Oommiin.,. 128. 4. 

■-~™- intelligeiitiaa, :'l44,: 9. 

miiiores, 128, 4. , 

-“-r—- pi*£eclicat., 128, 4. ” 

’Fratrieelli, 128, 4; 138, 4. 

Fredegitfi, 120, 4. 

Frederic I. Barb., 124, 3 ; 126, 4. 

— - IL, Emp., 124, 5; 126, 'S, 6; 127, 1;. 

138, 1. , 

Frisia, 108, 3. 

FriSiigcrn, 106, 1. 

Fritzlar, 108, 4. 

Frobeiiius, 151, 3. 

Erumentitis, 94, 1. 

Fugue, 143, 3. 

Fuibert of Chartres, 131, 1. 

Fulda, 108,4. 

Fulgentius Fenr., 77, 3. 

— of Buspe, 77, 3. 

Gailer of Eaisersb., 143. 

GaleriiiSf 43^ 3. 

Gal Heims, 43, 5. 

Galius, St, 108, 1. 

— — Emp., 43, 5. 

Gangra, Sjmod of, 69, 5 ; 70, 4. 

Gaunilo, 182, 3. 

Gazari, 138, 1. 
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